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ADVERTISEMENT 


iN  iMniing  the  flnl  Volume  of  hit  RnBitKCHn  Id  Ihtir 
pmoDt  torn,  tbe  Author  begs  to  expreu  bU  grattifa]  hdib 
of  the  faronmble  notice  nhich  the  origioal  pabUcation 
received  fiom  eereral  leading  literai7  Joamalf ,  u  well  u 
ill  encoaregiDg  receptiOD  from  the  circle  of  fait  immediate 
friendi,  and  the  public  at  large.  He  ia  also  happy  in 
being  thus  able  to  conpl;  with  the  •uggeetlone  of  a 
nnmber  of  highl;  letpected  Indinduala,  who  have 
eipreiaed  their  wtabea  that  tbe  norlc  might  be  published 
ia  a  cheaper  wid  more  portable  form.  The  reaaonable 
price  of  tbe  present  Volumei,  and  their  periodical  publi- 
cation, Trill,  it  ia  hoped,  secure  the  object  desired— their 
inore  extenslTe  circalatiou.  The  less  ioipoilant  parts  haTO 
been  slightly  abridged,  the  whole  has  beta  arranged  ia  a 
regular  methodical  order,  and  the  history  of  the  extension 
of  Christtauitr  in  the  Sooth  Seaa  continued  to  thi  date  of 
the  btett  iDtelligence.  At  the  Sandwich  Islands  form  the 
northern  boundai^  of  Polynesia,  ia  order  to  render  the 
work  more  complete,  the  account  of  thoae  lilanda  origi- 
nall]'  entitled  "  NamtiTe  of  a  Toar  through  Hawaii,  or 
Owhjhee,"  is  published  in  a  corresponding  manner,  nnder 
the  same  title :  this  will  cmstitule  a  fonrU>  Tolume  of 
PoLTNUiAN  RitURCHE*. — Thos  impTOTed,  aad  imbodv- 
ing  much  recent  interesting  information,  (he  Author  antici- 
patet  for  the  prewnl  Volamai  a  reception  equal  to  that 
with  which  their  predeceMors  were  favouml. 
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AccvaATE  information  reHpecting  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  world,  is  probably  possessed  in  a 
greater  degree,  and  difiused  to  a  nider  extent,  at 
the  present  day,  than  it  has  been  at  any  fonner 
period.  Hie  mariner  has  encountered  the  dangers 
of  UDlntTersed  and  hitherto  impenetrable  seas : 
and  the  traveller  has  explored  remote  and  inhos- 
pitable countries,  in  order  to  increase  general 
knowledge,  and  add  new  facilities  to  the  prose- 
cution of  enlightened  philosophical  research. 

Without  depreciating  the  pursuits  of  science, 
or  the  adrantages  of  a  more  enlai^d  acquaintance 
with  the  natural  bietory  of  our  globe,  the  Christian 
philanthropist  directs  his  attention  to  objects  still 
more  important,  and  is  led  to  contemplate,  with 
growing  intensity  of  interest,  the  moral  and  spi- 
rhual  condition  of  mankind.  Tlie  dominion  and 
extent  of  delusive  and  sang^nary  idolatries,  with 


their  moral  debasement  and  attendant  misery, 
have  excited  his  liveliest  concern;  and  to  tLe 
melioratJon  of  buman  irretchedness  thus  induced, 
and  the  extension  of  true  religion,  as  the  only 
solid  baais  of  virtue  and  happiness,  his  energies 
are  directed,  and  his  resources  consecrated. — 
Animated  by  the  predictions  of  inspiration  which 
refer  to  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world,  and 
cheered  by  "  the  signs  of  the  times,"  his  antici- 
pations of  ultimate  success  are  stren^ened  by 
the  effects  that  already  reward  his  exertions. 

The  results  of  eSbrts  combined  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objects,  though  various,  have 
been  such  as  materially  to  aiFect  some  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  human  race.  Their 
influence  is  at  the  present  moment  felt  among 
the  abori^nes  of  Africa,  the  victims  of  colonial 
slavery,  the  millions  of  civilized  China  and  India, 
the  population  of  the  inhospitable  regions  of 
Siberia  and  Greenland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
distant  islands  of  the  South  Sea, 

In  this  latter  part  of  the  world  the  author  spent 
a  number  of  years,  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  among  the  natives  ; 
and  while  engaged  in  thb  pursuit,  he  regarded 
it  as  perfectly  consistent  with  his  office,  and  com- 
patible with  its  duties,  to  collect,  as  opportunity 


offered,  inibrmstion  on  Tuioni  aabjecto  relative  to 
the  countiy  and  its  mhabitanti. 

Allhon^  circumBcribed  m  geognphkal  extent, 
and  oomparatiTely  inugnificant  in  amoont  of 
population,  the  Society  and  Sandwich  lalanda 
have  been  regarded  with  nnusnal  intereit  ever 
since  their  diBCOvery;  and  the  descriptions  already 
given  to  the  public,  of  the  loreliness  of  their 
general  appearance,  and  the  peculiar  character 
and  engaging  manners  of  their  inhabitants,  have 
excited  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  additional  infbr- 
matioa  relative  to  the  varied  natural  phenomena 
of  the  Islands  themselves;  the  early  history;  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  phyaical  character  of 
the  people;  and  the  nature  of  their  ancient 
institutions. 

All  their  usages  of  antiquity  having  been 
entirely  superseded  by  the  new  o^er  of  things 
that  has  followed  the  subversion  of  their  former 
systun,  the  knowledge  of  but  few  of  them  i* 
retained  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  while 
the  rising  generadon  ix  growing  up  in  total  igno- 
rance of  all  that  distinguished  their  anceaton  ttma 
themselves.  llLe  present,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
the  only  time  in  which  a  variety  of  bets,  coa- 
nected  with  the  former  state  of  the  Inhabitants, 
can  be  secured ;  and  to  fiumish,  as  for  as  possiblo, 
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an  authentic  record  of  thew,  and  thni  preserre 
them  from  obliTion,  is  one  deu^  which  the 
Author  has  always  kept  in  view. 

lie  following  work  will  exhibit  numerona  &cla, 
which  maj  juedy  he  reganled  as  illustrating  the 
essential  characteristics  of  idolatry,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  a  people,  the  simplicity  of  whose  insti- 
tutions aSbids  fecilities  for  obserring  its  nature  and 
tendencies,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society. 

These  volumes  also  contain  a  brief,  but  it  is 
hoped  satisfactory  history  of  the  ort^n,  prepress, 
and  results  of  the  Hissionary  enterprise,  i^ch, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  has,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  transformed  the  barbaions,  cruel,  indo- 
lent, and  idolatrous  inhalntants  of  Tahiti,  and  the 
nei^bouring  Islands,  into  a  comparatively  civilized, 
humane,  industrious,  and  Christian  people.  Ihey 
also  comprise  a  record  of  the  meosnies  pursued  by 
the  native  gorenunenta,  in  changing  the  social 
economy  of  the  people,  and  regulating  their  com- 
mercial interconise  with  foreignen,  in  the  prunul- 
gation  of  a  new  civil  code,  (a  translation  of  which 
is  given,)  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury. 

Besides  infonnation  on  these  points,  the  preaent 
w(Hd[  famishes  an  acconnt  of  the  intellectual  col- 


tore,  Chriitian  ezpoience,  and  genenl  con- 
dnct,  of  the  conyerta ;  the  proceedrngs  of  the 
Hnsionartes  in  the  Bereral  depaitmeDts  of  their 
duty;  the  administTation  of  the  onliaaiices  of 
Christianity  ;  the  ettablishmeiit  of  the  &M 
churches,  whfa  their  order  and  discipline ;  the  ad- 
vancement of  education ;  the  introduction  of  arta ; 
the  improvement  in  morals ;  and  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

During  an  absence  of  ten  years  from  England, 
the  anther  made  copious  notes  of  much  that  came 
under  his  notice,  and,  while  residing  in  the  South 
Seas,  kept  a  daily  journal.  From  these  papers, 
from  the  printed  and  manuscript  documents  in 
the  possession  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
(to  which  the  most  ready  access  has  been  af- 
farded,)ffom  the  very  ample  communications  by  the 
Missionaries  in  the  islands,  especially  his  respected 
colle^;ttes,  Messre.  Barff,  WilUama,  andOrsmood, 
and  from  information  derived  by  daily  intercouise, 
for  several  years,  with  many  of  the  natives,  who  have 
been  identified  with  the  most  important  events  of 
the  last  thirty  years  in  Tabid,  the  present  volumes 
have  been  written.  He  has  studiously  and  con- 
stantly endeavoured  to  render  the  accounts  accu- 
rate, and  tnista  they  will  prove,  not  only  interesting, 
but  useftd. 
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From  th€  defects  that  may  appear  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  woilf ,  he  feels  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gize. It  has  been  prepared  amidst  incessant 
public  engagements,  and  some  parts  have  passed 
through  the  press  during  his  absence  on  a  distant 
journey  in  behalf  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

To  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.M.  of 
London,  who,  amidst  his  numerous  and  important 
engagements,  has  kindly  inspected  most  of  tlie 
sheeU,  and  to  Captain  R.  Elliot,  R.  N.  who  has 
favoured  the  Author  with  the  use  of  his  drawings 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  work,  he  takes  this 
opportunity  of  tendering  his  sincere  and  grateful 
acknowledgmenta. 
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PftELIHIKAaT  REUAKKS. 

The  Pacific,  the  largest  ocean  in  the  world,  extend-' 
iog  over  more  than  oae-third  of  the  surface  of  our' 
riobe,  was  discovered  in  the  year  1513,  by  Vasco" 
Nugnez  de  Balboa,  a  courageous  and  enterpria- 
ing  Spaniard,  governor  of  the  Spanish  colony  of 
Siuita  Maria,  in  the  isthmus  of  Darieu. 

He  desire  of  finding  a  more  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  East  Indies  had  prompted  Colnmbus 
to  the  daring  voyage  which  conducted  him  to  the 
borders  of  the  new  world.  !□  tiiat  immense  and 
vnezplored  region,  his  followers  pursued  their 
career  of  enterprise,  until  Balboa,  by  discovering 
0te  ^at  South  Sea,  accomplished  what  Columbus, 
notwithstanding  hia  splendid  achievements,  had 
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biled  to  perfonn.  In  his  march  acroM  the  uthmui 
which  aeparatea  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific,  (ati 
enterpriBe  designated  by  Robertson  as  the  boldest 
on  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ventured  in 
the  New  World,)  Balboa,  having  been  infonned  by 
his  Indian  guides,  that  he  might  view  the  sea  Rrom 
the  next  mountain,  advanced  alone  to  its  anmmit; 
and  beholding  the  vast  ocean  spread  out  before  him 
in  all  its  m^esty,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  rendered 
thanks  to  God  for  having  conducted  him  to  to 
important  ft  discovery.  He  hastened  towatds  the 
object  he  had  so  laboriously  sought,  and,  on  reach- 
ing itfl  margin,  plunged  up  to  his  middle  in  its 
waves,  with  his  swonl  and  buckler,  and  tpok 
ppssession  of  it  in  the  name  of  hie  sovereign, 
Ferdinand  of  Spain. 

Sevdn  years  after  this  important  event,  M^ellan, 
a  Portuguese,  despatched  by  the  Court  of  Spain  to 
ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
■ailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America, 
discovered  the  straits  that  bear  his  name;  and, 
passing  through  them.  Brat  launched  the  ships  of 
Europe  in  the  Southern  Sea.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable, that  neither  Balboa,  while  he  gazed  with 
transport  on  its  mighty  waters,  lior  Magellan,  when 
he  first  whitened  wim  his  canvass  the  waves  of 
that  ocean  whose  smooth  surface  induced  him  to 
call  it  the  Pacific,  had  any  idea  eitlier  of  its  vast 
extent,  of  the  numerous  islands  that  studded  ita 
bosom,  the  diversified  and  beautiful  structure  of 
tliose  foundations,  which  myriads  of  tiny  architects, 
had  reared  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to  the 
level  of  its  highest  wave*  or  of  the  varied  tribes 
of  man  by  whom  they  were  inhabited.  Boldly 
pursuing  his  way  across  the  untraversed  surface 
bf  this  Immense  ocean,  Magellan  discovered  th« 
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lAdrone,  and  subaequently  the  Philippine  idwidi. 
The  object  of  the  voyage  wa£  ultimately  accom- 
plished  ;  the  Victory,  the  veuel  in  which  MagellBil 
uiled,  having  performed  the  first  voya(^  ever 
■utde  round  the  world,  returned  to  Europe :  but 
the  intrepid  commander  of  the  expedition  teimi- 
noted  his  life  without  reaching  his  original  destina- 
tion, having  been  killed  in  a  quarrel  with  th* 
natives  of  one  of  the  Philippine  IslaiidB. 

Several  distinguished  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Brt'' 
tish  navigator*  followed  the  adventurous  course  of 
Magellan  across  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and 
were  rewarded  by  the  discoveries  they  made  in  that 
pert  of  the  world,  which,  under  the  appellation  of 
PoLTiTESiA,'  ftom  a  Greek  term  signi^ring  maitff 
Ulandt,  geographers  have  since  denominated  tbb 
sixth  division  of  the  globe.  This  designation  was, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  given  by  Portugueie 
authors  to  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  and  othtx 
klands  to  the  eastward  of  Java ;  and  was  first 
appropriated  to  those  clusters  and  islands,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  it  is  employed  in  the  present  work, 
by  President  de  Brosses,  in  his  History  of  Naviga- 
tion,  published  in  PariB,  1756, 

But,  although  many  single  islands  and  exten* 
sive  groups,  of  diversified  form  and  structure,  some 
inhabited  by  isolated  families  of  men,  others  peo- 
pled only  by  pelicans  or  aquatic  birds,  have  been 
Tisited  and  explored,  fresh  discoveries  continue 'to 

*  AecoidillB  to  De  Biosses,  Halle  Bnia,  PInkeita»r 
and  others,  Polvnuia  iacladet  the  vaifoni  iiludi  ttmad 
Id  the  Pacific,  fnita  the  L^ronea  to  Eaalei  Iriand.  Tba 
principal  gronpt  are  -  the  Ladroiw  Ishuids,  the  CaroluiM, 
die  Pelew  Jaludi,  the  SaBdwich  UlMid*,  the  Friendly 
Islands,  the  Navigaton'  Islands,  the  Hcrve;  klaads,  the 
tariit;  Islands,  the  GeorBian  Islands,  and  the  Maiqaasas> 
«2 
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be  made  by  abnost  every  voyager ;  and  it  ia  by  bo 
meana  improbable,  tbat  mere  are  yet  many  islanda, 
and  even  groups  of  islands,  which  remain  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  giobe. 

Most  of  the  early  voyages  of  discovery  in  this 
ocean  attracted  unusual  attention  :  those  made  in 
dte  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  from  the 
fbcilitiea  they  were  expected  to  afibrd  in  the  ulti- 
mate discovery  of  the  long-sought  southern  conti- 
nent; or  the  rich  booty  they  furnished  the  daring 
adventurers,  who  often  captured  the  Spanish  ves- 
■eb  loaded  with  specie  or  precious  metals.  The 
mrrativei  of  voyages  of  a  later  period  were  equalljF 
attractive,  by  the  fascinating  descriptions  they  pre- 
sented of  countries  and  people  before  unknown. 
Among  these,  none  appear  to  have  excited  a  live- 
lier interest,  or  produced  a  deeper  impression, 
than  those  performed  by  Captain  Cook,  in  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  ia- 
■tnunental,  in  a  great  degree,  in  diverting  pubhc 
attention  fi-om  the  splendid  and  stupendous  disco- 
veries in  the  New  World,  and  directing  it  to  the 
clustering  islands  spread  over  the  Pacific;  exhi- 
biting them  in  all  the  loveliness  of  their  natural 
scenery,  the  interesting  simplicity,  and  novel  man- 
ners, of  their  inhabitants.  The  influence  of  Cook's 
disooveries  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  voyagers 
and  travellers  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  his  own.  Humboldt,  spealung  of  his  labo- 
rious researches  in  South  America,  remarks,  tliat 
"  the  savages  of  America  inspire  less  interest, 
since  the  celebrated  navigators  have  made  known 
to  UB  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  in  whose 
character  we  find  such  a  mixture  of  perversity  and 
meekness ;  the  state  of  half-civilization  in  which 
these  islanders  are  found,  gives  a  peculiar  duum 
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to  the  description  of  their  manners.  Here,  a  kin^, 
followed  by  a  nunerouB  Buhe,  comes  and  pmenti 
the  fruita  of  his  orchard ;  there,  the  funeral  festind 
embrowns  the  shade  of  die  lofty  forest.  S«ch 
pictures,  no  doubt,  have  more  attraction  than  tboat 
which  portray  the  solemn  giavity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Missouri  or  the  iSannoQ."' 

Since  the  death  of  C^ttain  Cook,  teTeral  int«l* 
ligeat  and  scientific  men  ftom  Engtand,  France, 
and  Russia,  have  undertaken  voyages  of  discovery 
k)  the  South  Seas,  and  hare  fevoiHed  tite  world 
with  the  result  of  their  enterprises.  Their  accounts 
are  read  with  interest,  not  only  by  Uioee  engaged 
in  nautical  pursuits  and  the  promotion  of  geogra* 
[diical  science,  but  by  the  philosopher,  who  s^ks 
to  study  human  nature  under  all  its  diversified 
forms ;  and  by  the  naturalist,  who  inrestigates  the 
l^nomena  of  our  globe,  and  the  varied  produc- 
tioDs  of  its  sarlace.  Voyages  of  discovery  are  also 
&vourite  volumes  with  the  juvenile  reader.  They 
impart  to  the  youthful  mind  many  delightful  and 
glowing  impresstons  relative  to  the  strange  and 
interesting  scenes  they  exhibit,  which  in  after-lifis 
are  seldom  obliterated. — There  are  few  who  do  nOt 
retain  the  vivid  recollections  of  their  firat  perusal 
ttf  Prince  Leeboo,  or  Captain  Cook's  Voyages. 
Often,  when  a  sdiool-boy,  I  have  found  the  most 
gratifying  recreation,  for  a  winter's  evening,  in 
reading  the  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Antelope, 
the  discovery  of  Tahiti,  and  other  narratives  of  s 
similar  kind.  Little,  however,  did  I  suppose,  when 
in  imaginattoa  I  have  FoHowed  the  discoverer  froni 
Island  to  bland,  and  have  gazed  in  fancy  on  XbtH 
romantic  hills  and  valleys,  together  wiUi  theif 
■■range  but  iotwestiBg  fnhaUtatats,  that  I  sluMiM 
*  BanAoMt  Pei*.  Nar.  prehne. 
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ever^isit  icenea,  the  description  of  which  affindej 
me  so  much  satisTaction.     lliu,  however,  in  the 

r evidence  of  God,  has  since  taken  place ;  and 
have  been  led,  not  indeed  on  a  voyage  of  dit- 
Govery,  commercial  adventure,  or  naval  euterpriM, 
but,  aa  a  Qiristian  Miasionary,  on  an  errand  of 
ioBbiiction  ;  not  only  to  viiit,  but  to  reside  a  num- 
hex  of  yeara  among  tbe  interesting  natives  of  those 
isolated  regions.  The  following  pages  record  my 
observations  in  that  pvt  of  the  world.  The  account 
of  the  ancient  customs,  &c.  of  the  people,  and 
Kcent  changes,  have  been  derived  pnndpAll^ 
fpxa  the  people  themselves,  by  my  own  inqm- 
lies,  or  the  communications  of  my  predecessoiB 
qr  companions  in  Missionary  pursuits,  with  occa- 
sional illustrations  from  those  who  have  visited  the 
ulands  for  purposes  of  commerce  or  science. 

Tahiti,  and  the  isles  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  are 
situated  between  five  and  seven  degrees  of  latitude 
within  the  southern  tropic.  The  principal  island 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  discoTered  by 
Quiros,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century: 
on  this  point,  however,  different  opiniona  exist,  and 
no  authentic  knowledge  of  Tahiti  was  obtained  until 
C^)tain  Wallis,  in  the  Dolphin,  crossed  the  Pacific, 
about  160  years  ago.  He  anchoi«d  in  Matavai 
bay  on  the  19th  of  June,  1767,  gave  to  the  harbour 
the  name  of  Fort  Royal,  and  to  the  land.  King 
Oeorg«  the  Iliird's  Island.  The  adjacent  bland 
of  Euneo  was  seen  by  Captain  WalUs,  and  from 
him  received  the  designation  of  Duke  of  York's 
Island.  In  1769,  Captain  Cook,  who,  with  a  nom- 
ber  of  scientific  genUemen,  had  be<m  despatched 
tp  the  South  Seas,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
transit  of  Venus,  anchored  in  Matavai  bay.  By 
him  the  native  name  was  affixed  to  the  island 
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■hkt,  Ihiotigji  a  lUg^t  muUke  that  a  f 
iii%lit  euily  make,  he  called  Otabeite.  Bongaiiw 
nllc,  Bamfetting  in  tliia  respect  a  nicer  diacrimina- 
don  of  somid,  rajected  the  O,  which  ii  no  part  of 
Ifae  naoM,  and  called  it  T^ti ;  he  however  omitted 
the  BBpinUe.  By  the  natives  their  island  'a  called 
Ta-hi-ti.  The  i  having  the  sound  of  «  in  their  lan- 
gnage,  it  is  pronounced  as  if  written  in  Eogliih 
Ta-be-te.  Captab  Cook  visited  several  parts  of 
Tahiti,  and  the  neighbouring  islands ;  and,  in  ho- 
nour of  bis  majesty  Geoige  Ifl.  by  Fhom  the 
expedition  had  been  sent,  he  designated  the  duster 
of  which  Tahiti  is  the  principal.  The  GaoaoiAS 
IsLAKDs :  another  cluster,  which  he  discovered 
about  70  miles  to  the  westward,  he  called  Thi 
Society  Islahss,  in  honour  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
at  whose  lecommeDdation  the  expedition  had  beoi 
npobUed.  The  Georgian  bles  include  Tahiti, 
Bmeo,  Taboaemanu  or  Sir  ChaHes  Sanders'  Island, 
Tetnaroa,  Hatea,  and  Maetia.  llie  Society  Islands 
mdnde  Huahtne,  Raiatea,  Tohaa,  Bornhora,  Man- 
na, "nibai,  Honpha  or  Wd  Howe's  island,  and 
Feiuiaant  or  ScDly  Island* ;  with  the  small  islets 


Hie  two  cluster*  extend  from  16  to  18  degree* 
S.  lat.  and  from  149  to  156  d^jrees  W.  long,  and 
•K  often  included  ^  gsogra^ucal  writeis,  among 
oQien  by  H.  Halte  Bran,  under  the  general  deaigr 
aalioa  of  the  Society  Islands.*  As  the  islanoa 
an  politically  as  well  as  geographically  diatinct, 
I  have  retained  the  designations  given  by  Captain 
Cook,  occasionally  ezcluDging  them  for  the  tenu 
Windward  and  Leeward  laluids,  which  are  6e- 
itl  J  used  by  those  residing  and  trading  among 

*  »jtbmatO«^aikj,  taLiU.p.«M. 
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'    Hie  following  table,   principally  frttm  Wallu, 
Coc^,  and  WiJso»,  will  shew  their  rektive  situa- 


Mealil^ I70  6»'    0"  .    . 

14e»  V  4^ 

Tahiti,  north  poiDt,    .    17    2»  IT    .    . 

I49  U  IS 

Einieo,     .....     17    SO     9    .    . 

iG«  0    e 

Hauoitl,  or  Sir  CluriM 

Suder'*  laland,  .    17    n     It    .    . 

ISO  40      0 

HualuDe,     ....    10    4S     a    . 

ISI     6   4S 

ISl  18    46 

Tahu,  thTM  mllM  DOribirard  of  Rmiatea. 

ISI  63    4S 

MwiniB,     .....    16    10     0     .    . 

1S3  M      0 

Lord  Hone'i  Iilud,    16    46     0     .    . 

IH  13    41 

BeOlj  Iiland,  ...     16    28     0    .     . 

IBS  34   4S 

In  the  preceding  list  I  have  adopted  the  ortho- 
giaphy  introduced  by  the  firat  MiBaionaries,  and  by 
the  presa  now  established  among  the  people.  This 
has  not  been  done  from  caprice  or  anectation,  hnt 
because  the  letters  approach  the  nearest  to  the 
^gniflca^on  of  the  sounds  used  by  the  natirea 
themselves.  In  the  words  Otaheite,  Otahaa,  &e. 
sounds  were  exhibited  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
names  they  were  intended  to  express,  and  on  this 
account  only  they  have  been  rejected. 

As  the  native  names  of  persons  and  places  will 
unavoidably  occur  in  the  succeeding  pages,  a  briaf  , 
notice  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  the  diviaion 
of  some  of  the  principal  words,  will  probably  farni* 
liarize  them  to  the  eye  of  ^e  reader,  and  facilitate 
their  pronunciation. 

The  different  Polynesian  dialects  abound  invowe] 
sounds  perhaps  above  any  other  language ;  they 
have  also  another  striking  peculianty,  that  of 
rejecting  all  double  conaonants,  possessing  inva- 
riably vowel  terminations,  both  of  their  syllablea 
and  words.    Every  final  vowel  is  therefore  dis- 
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tiactly  aounded.  Several  cooBonantfl  used  in  the 
English  language,  do  not  exist  in  th&t  of  the 
Geofgian  and  Society  Islanden.  There  ii  no 
sibilant,  or  hissing  sound  :  t  and  c,  and  the  corre- 
sponding  letters,  are  therefore  unnecesaaiy.  The 
consonants  that  are  used  retain  the  gound  usually 
attached  to  them  in  English. 

The  natives  souiid  the  vowels  with  great  disthict- 
nesa :  a  has  the  sound  of  a  in  father,  e  the  sound  of 
a  in  hXtf  i  that  of  i  in  marine  or  e  in  me,  o  that  of  o 
in  no,  and  u  that  of  00  in  root.  The  diphthong  at 
is  sounded  as  i  in  wine.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  names  most  frequently  used  in  the  present  work. 

The  first  column  presents  them  in  the  prefer 
syllabic  divisions  observed  by  the  people.  In  the 
second  column  I  have  endeavoured  U)  exhibit  the 
e  orthoepy,  by  employing  those  letters  which, 
rding  to  their .  general  use  in  the  English 
language,  would  secure,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
accurate  pronunciation  of  the  native  words.  The 
A  is  plac«l  after  the  a  only  to  secure  to  that  vowel 
the  uniform  aound  of  a  in  f^her,  or  a  in  the  inter- 
jection ah,  or  aha.  Y  is  also  placed  after  a,  lo 
secure  for  the  Tahitian  vowel  e,  invariably  the 
sound  of  a  in  day-ligkt  or  may-p<de. 

MAKES  OF  PLACES. 

Ts-bf-ti     .'   proaoanced  u     .Tab-be-te 

Ha-ta-Tii MAh-tah-vye 

Pi-ra Pae-nj 

Pk-pe-^to Pah-pay-ay-tiy 

A'-tc-h6-Ta Ah-taj'-hoo-roo 

m-fe-Ti-ba  ....■••   Tye-ab-rah-boo 

Ei-mc-o Eya-may-o 

Uo-o-M^ Mo-o-raj-ah 

A-rt-re-at-tn Ah-fah-ray-eje-loo 

0''pn-n6-lni .......   O-poo-no-boo 

HB-a-U-De Uoo-ah-h»«a]r 
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0-p6-B .    . 
U'-ta-ma6-K 


.  Ol>-tlK>-inBI>-M 

,   Tah-ha-ah 


Han-rfi-A 
Ri-pa    .    . 
Ai-tu-ti-ka 
Ml-ti-&>ro  . 


.       .       .     Bl0B-tO»4ll 

.    .    .    .tUh-pah 

...   Eye-tDo-tah-luq 
....  Me-te-ah-ro 

JMa-b-le Uah-oo-ta* 

A-a-b Ah-te<r 

.    .    ,    lUb-io-lo-Ba 


.  Rak-roTtDD^t 


IU-n-t6a-ga  . 


T6.rii-ti-ri-i 
T&.ni-l-Ti-i 
Ma-hi-ne  . 

Ta6-a  .  . 
n-ina-ld-a 
Fa-aA-a-pj-bo 


.  ETe-tnah-tah 

Tah-ra-ah-rae 

Hali-lie-iiaj 
.  Taj-rje-iuui-DO 

ToD-ah 
•  Tah-mali-to-ftll 

Fa;-BiM>-«ll-p*T-bo 


(Ood)    . 
(Mid) 


A.rf.|  ....   (King)      . 
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Tahiti,  the  principal  of  the  Georgian  Idands,  n 
the  most  eztenfive  and  lofty  of  the  group.  It  i* 
formed  by  two  peninsultu,  united  by  a  Ions'  broad 
isthmns.  The  lai^est  is  ciicolar  in  fonn,  and  above 
twenty  milea  in  diameter.  The  nnaller  is  oval,  and 
■■  uxteeD  miles  long,  end  eight  Imiad.  The  circum- 
feienceof  the  whole  island  18  108  miles.  The  whole 
of  the  islands  are  mountainous  in  the  interior,  and 
have  a  border,  from  one  to  four  miles  wide,  of 
rich  level  land,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  high 
land  to  the  sea,  and  though  the  outline  of  each 
has  some  peculiarity  distinguishing  it  from  the 
rest,  in  their  general  appearance  they  resembte 
«adi  other.  Tetnaroa,  Tubal,  Lord  Hmre*s,  mmi 
SctHv  idands,  bowCTcr,  fona  exoeplions,  as  they 
are  low  coral  islands,  seldom  rising  many  feet 
above  the  sea.  Eimeo  is  supposed  to  be  about 
twenty-five  miles  in  circumference,  Hnahtne  pro- 
bably more  than  thirty,  and  Raiatea  somewhat 
lai^T.  The  others,  though  equally  elevated,  are  of 
mailer  extent. 

A  corresponding  resemblance  to  each  other  pre- 
vails in  the  geological  stmcture  of  the  principal 
clusters  and  surrounding  islands ;  the  substances 
of  which  the  majority  are  composed  being  the  same, 
while  each  island  has  some  distinguishing  pecu- 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  Tahiti, 
or  any  adjacent  island,  is  altogether  volcanic  in 
its  OTTgin,  as  Hawaii,  and  the  whole  of  the  Sand- 
widi  hlands,  are.  The  entire  mass,  compos- 
ing the  latter,  has  evidently  been  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  and  in  that  condition  has  been  ejected  fi'oin 
the  focus  of  an  immense  volcano,  or  volcanoes,  ori- 
ginating, probably,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
forming,  by  their  action  through  luccesuve  agM, 
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the whcde group  of  ialftDda;  in  which  nothing  Ukc 
primitive  or  secondary  rock  haa  yet  been  found. 
In  Tahiti,  and  other  islands  of  the  southern  clus- 
ter, there  are  basalts,  whinstone  dykes,  and  hcHno- 
geneouB  earthy  iava,  retaining  all  the  convolutioits 
which  cooling  lava  is  Icnown  to  assume  ;  there  ara 
also  kinds  of  homstone,  limestone,  stiex,  brecda, 
and  other  substances,  which,  under  the  action  of 
fire,  do  not  appear  to  have  altered  their  original 
form.  Some  are  found  in  detached  fragments, 
others  in  lai^  masses. 

The  variety  of  substances  found  in  some  of  the 
■mailer  islands  is  greater  tlian  that  which  is  met 
with  in  Tahiti,  or  the  Georgian  cluster.  Jn  Boca^ 
bora  there  are  masses  of  rock,  apparently  com- 
posed of  feldspar  and  quartz;  and  in  Maupiti, 
besides  the  common  vesicular  lava  and  the  basalt 
common  to  all  tlie  islands,  a  species  of  granite 
is  found  in  considerable  abundance,  which  pre- 
sents an  anomaly  as  striking  in  the  geolt^  of 
these  islands,  as  that  furnished  by  the  existence 
of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  island  of  Rurutu,  where 
garnets  are  also  obtained.  Hornblende  and  feld- 
spar are  found  in  Huahine,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  other  islands.  Ancient  lava,  containing  oli- 
vine, augite,  and  zeolite,  are  also  met  with,  together 
witli  pumice  and  cellular  lava,  some  kinds  of  which, 
found  in  Sir  Charles  Sandera'  Island,  are  of  a  dark 
blue  colour,  and,  though  apparently  containing  a 
portion  of  iron,  so  light  as  to  float  on  the  water. 
Specimens  of  these  I  have  by  me ;  and  a  large 
one  of  the  latter  kind  from  Sh  Charles  Sanders' 
island,  is  more  porous  than  any  I  ever  met  with 
among  the  volcanoes  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
•0  completely  honeycomb  iu  its  structure,  that  ft 
it  difficult  to  account  fi>r  ita  fonoaU<»> 
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Strata,  or  veins  of  basalt,  are  frequently  met  with 
in  all  the  Ulandu  :  they  usually  occur  in  mountaini 
of  am^ldaloid  rock,  or  cellular  volcanic  itone.  llie 
veina  or  Mrala  are  seldom,  if  erer,  horizontal,  but 
generally  peipeDdicnUr,  oblique,  or  curred.  One 
of  the  moBt  extensive   and  curious  of  these,  is 

e'ted  up  in  stupendous  g^randeur  near  the  head  of 
atavai  valley,  and  overhang  the  mountain-streattf 
that  flows  aitiund  its  base.  There  are  sereral  in 
Huahtne,  which  I  have  examined.  One,  on  Hua- 
hm^iti,  intersects,  in  an  oblique  direction  with  an 
inclination  towards  the  west,  a  large  mass  of  pumice 
and  ancient  porous  lava ;  another,  situated  on  the 
■onth-east  front  of  Vaiorea,  in  the  midst  of  a  pile 
of  more  compact  and  apparently  recent  lava,  ia 
nearly  perpendicular ;  both  resemble  very  much 
the  whinstone  dykes  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The 
crystallized  columns  or  prisms  are  very  perfectly 
formed,  and  are  laid  at  nght  angles  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vein  they  compose.  The  greater  part 
•f^kear  pentangular,  but  their  shape  and  size  ia 
not  uniform.  On  comparing  a  very  small  trian- 
gular crystal,  which  I  brought  from  Vaiorea,  widt 
one  which  I  procured  from  the  dykes  near  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  the  substance  and  structur* 
of  each  appeared  nearly  the  same. 

Although  so  many  unequivocal  appearances  of 
the  action  of  fire  occur  in  almost  every  island, 
especially  in  tiiose  in  which  1  have  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  purauin^  inquiries,  relative  to  the 
probable  origin  of  the  islands,  viz.,  Huahine,  and 
the  small  f^jacent  island  of  Vaiorea,  where  the 
cellular  rocks  often  present  a  sur&ce,  exactly 
rMembling  that  of  the  recently  ejected  and  scarcely 
indurated  lava  in  Hawaii ;  I  never  met  with  any 
cavetn,  aperture,  or  other  formation  lesemUing  a 
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enter ;  nor  have  I  heard  of  the  existence  of  any, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lai^  lake  called  by 
the  natives  Vaihiria,  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Tahiti.  The  wild  and  broken  manner, 
however,  in  which  the  roclu  and  mountains  now 
appear,  warrants  the  inference,  that  since  their 
(brmation,  which  was  probably  of  eqnal  antiquity 
with  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  they  have  been  thrown 
ap  by  some  volcanic  explosion,  the  disruptions  of 
an  earthquake,  or  oth^  violent  convulsions  of  the 
earth ;  and  have,  fiom  this  ciicumstance,  assnmed 
their  bold,  irregular,  and  romantic  ftams. 

Every  writer  on  the  Boiith  Bea  Islands  has  been 
lavish  m  praise  of  their  scenery.  Malte  Brun 
observes, "  A  new  Cythera  emerges  from  the  bosom 
of  the  enchanted  wave.  An  amphitheatre  of  ver- 
dure rises  to  our  view  ;  tufted  groves  mingle  their 
foliage  with  the  brilliant  enamel  of  the  meadows  ; 
an  eternal  sprii^,  combining  with  an  eternal  au- 
tumn, displays  the  opening  blossom  along  with  the 
ripened  fruits."*  When  speaking  of  Tahiti,  he 
remarks,  that  it  "  has  merited  the  title  of  Queen 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  The  descripuons  in  Cook's 
voyages  are  not  exaggerated,  and  no  scenery  is 
adapted  to  produce  a  more  powerful  or  delightful 
impression  on  the  mind  of  those  who  traverse  the 
wide  ocean,  in  which  they  are  situated,  than  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea.  The  effect  on  my  own 
mind,  when  ajiproaching  Tahiti  for  the  first  time, 
will  not  be  easily  obliterated. 

The  sea  had  been  calm,  the  morning  bir,  the  sky 
was  without  a  cloud,  and  the  lightness  of  the  breeze 
had  afforded  us  leisure  for  gazii^  upon  the  varied, 
picturesque,  and  beautiful  scenery  of  this  most  en- 
hanting  island.  We  had  beheld  successively,  at 
•  Sjrst  of  Oeot-  vol.  iii.  p.  UO.    IbM.  p.  6*1. 
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-We  A&iAf  sailed  along  its  sbore,  all  the  dirersitjr 
of  hill  and  Talley,  broken  or  atupendoaH  moun- 
tain!, and  rocky  precipices,  clothed  with  ereiy 
variety  of  veidure,  from  the  mow  of  the  jutting 
toromontoTies  on  the  shore,  to  the  deep  and  rich 
foliage  of  the  bread-ihiit  tree,  the  Oriental  luxu* 
riance  of  the  tropical  pandanns,  or  the  WBTing 
plumes  ofthe  lofty  and  graceful  cocoa-nut  grore. 
lite  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  waterfall  on  the 
mountain's  side,  the  cataract  that  chafed  along  its 
rocky  bed  in  the  recesses  of  the  raYine,  or  the 
stream  that  slovly  wound  ita  way  through  the 
fertile  and  cnltirated  valleys,  and  the  whole  was 
surrounded  by  the  white-crested  waters  of  the 
Pacific,  rolling  their  waves  of  foam  in  splendid 
majesty  upon  the  coral  reefs,  or  dashing  in  spray 
^;aEnst  its  broken  shore. 

Cataracts  and  waterfalls,  though  occasionally 
seen,  ar»  not  so  numerous  on  any  part  of  ths 
Tidiitian  coast,  as  in  the  north-eastern  shores  of 
Hawaii.  The  mountains  of  Tahiti  are  less  grand 
and  stupendous  than  those  of  the  northern  group 
•—bat  tnere  is  a  greater  richness  of  verdure  and 
varie^  of  landscape;  the  mountains  are  much 
Inxtken  in  the  interior,  and  deep  and  frequent 
ravines  intersect  their  declivity  from  the  centre  to 
the  shore.  As  we  advanced  towards  the  anchor^ 
age,  I  had  time  to  observe,  not  only  the  diversified 
scenery t  but  the  general  sthicture  and  form,  of  the 
island,  l^iti,  excepting  the  border  of  low  alluvial 
land,  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  is  alto- 
gether mountainous,  and  highest  in  the  centre. 
The  mountains  frequently  diverge  in  short  ranges 
from  the  interior  towards  the  shore,  though  soma 
rise  like  pyramids  with  pointed  summits,  and  others 
fteteat  a  conical,  or  sugar-loaf  form,  while  th» 
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ontline  of  Kvenl  is  re^lar,  and  almost  circular. 
Orohena,  the  centntl  aad  loftiest  mountain  in 
Tahiti,  is  six  or  seven  tbousiand  feet  above  the 
soa.  Its  summit  is  generally  enveloped  in  clouds.; 
but  when  the  sky  is  clear,  its  appearance  is  l»okeii 
and  picturesque. 

Matavai  bay  was  the  first  place  where  we  asr 
chored,  or  bad  an  opportunity  of  ezamioing  more 
closely  the  country.  The  level  land  at  the  month 
of  the  valley  is  broad,  but  alon^  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides,  the  mountains  approach  nearer  to 
the  sea.  A  dark-coloured  sanay  beach  extends 
til  round  the  bay,  except  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity, near  One-tree  Hill,  where  the  shore  is  rocky 
and  bold.  Groves  of  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nnt 
trees  appear  in  every  direction,  and,  unid  ths 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  every  where  presented, 
the  low  and  rustic  habitations  of  the  natives  gave 
a  pleasing  variety  to  the  delightful  scene. 

In  the  exterior  or  border  landscapes  of  Tahiti 
and  the  other  islands,  there  is  a  variety  of  objects, 
a  happy  combination  of  land  and  water,  of  |H«ci- 

C!  and  plfiins,  of  trees  often  banging  their 
ches,  clothed  with  thick  foliage,  over  the  sea, 
and  distant  mountains  shewn  in  sublime  outiina 
and  richest  hues ;  and  the  whole,  often  blended  in 
the  harmony  of  nature,  produces  sensationt  of 
admiration  and  delight.  The  inland  scenery  ia  of 
a  diffMeut  chantcter,  but  not  less  impressive.  The 
landscapes  are  occasionally  extensive,  but  more 
frequently  circumscribed.  There  is,  however,  a 
startling  ooldness  in  the  towering  piles  of  basalt, 
often  heaped  in  romantic  coirfiision  near  the' 
source  or  mar^n  of  some  crystal  stream,  that 
flows  in  silence  at  their  base,  or  dashes  over  the 
TDcky  fragment*   that   arrest  hs  progress  i    and 
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Aen  h  iVe  wildneH  of  ramuice  about  tbe  de^ 
fud  lonely  glena,  around  which  the  mountaiiu  tim 
eke  the  steep'  aidei  of  a  mtnnd  aaipkitheabe,  tiL 
the  cloudi  Mem  supported  by  them — tfaia  aneatt 
the  attention  of  the  beholder,  and  tor  a  time 
mipends  his  &cultie*  in  mnte  astoniafamenL 
There  ia  alao  to  moch  that  is  new  in  the  eharactot 
and  giovth  of  trees  and  ftow«i8,  irregular,  ■?<»• 
taneotu,  and  Inxniiant  in  the  vegetatkw,  whicli 
ia  BOBtained  by  a  prohfic  Mil,  and  matured  by  ti» 
gienial  heat  of  a  tra^c  clime,  that  H  ia  adapted  to 
produce  an  indescribable  efiecL  Oficn,  when, 
either  alone,  or  attended  by  one  or  two  com- 
|)eiubns,  I  have  Journeyed  tbrougli  some  of  the 
mland  parts  of  the  islands,  such  has  been  the  eflect 
of  the  scenery  through  which  1  hare  passed,  and  ths 
onbroken  stiUness  whitdi  has  p^vaded  the  whole 
Oat  imagination,  nnrestnined,  mi^t  easily  1wt« 
induced  the  ddnsioa,  that  we  were  walking  on 
enchanted  ground,  or  passing  orer  &iry  lands.  It 
has  at  such  seasons  appeared  as  if  we  bad  been 
canied  back  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  imd. 
beheld  the  face  of  die  earth,  as  it  was  perhaps  often 
exhibited,  when  the  Creator's  works  were  spread 
over  it  in  all  their  endless  variety,  and  all  th» 
vigour  of  exhanstless  energy,  and  before  population 
had  extended,  or  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  man 
had  altered  the  aspect  of  its  surface. 

The  valleys  of  Tahiti  present  some  of  the  richest 
inland  scenery  that  can  be  imagined.  Those  in  the 
ioathem  parts  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  but 
none  more  so  than  those  of  Hautaua,  Matavai,  and 
Apaiano.  Those  portions  of  them,  in  which  the 
mcipient  effects  of  civilization  appear,  are  the  moet 
interesting;  presenting  the  neat  white  plastered 
cottages  m  beanti^  contrast  with  the  picttiresqua 
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ftinpearance  of  die  mountsiiu,  and  the  ricb  mdtalf 
or  die  prainH. 

Hie  outline  of  the  mottntains  of  Eimeo,  ftnd 
much  of  the  low  land,  may,  when  the  weather  is 
cleur,  be  distihctly  seen  from  Tahiti. 

Moorea  is  the  name  most  frequently  g^'ven  hy 
the  natita  to  the  island  of  Eimeo,  which  tg 
situated  about  twelvtf  or  fourteen  miles  west 
from  TahiU.  In  the  varied,  forms  its  mountains 
exhibit,  the  verdure  with  which  they  are  clothed^ 
and  the  general  romantic  and  beautifiil  cha< 
racter  of  its  teener^,  this  island  surpasses  every 
other  in  the  Georgian  or  Society  groups,  Tho 
feef  of  coral  which,  like  a  ring,  surrounds  it.  19 
in  some  places  one  or  two  miles  distant  from  the 
dioTe,  in  others  united  to  the  beach.  Several  smal  - 
and  verdant  islands  adorn  the  leef;  one  liea 
opposite  the  district  of  Afareaitu  on  the  eastern 
side )  and  two  others,  a  few  miles  south  of  Fapetoai  i 
the  latter  are  covered  with  the  elegandy  growing 
(!asuar{)ia,  or  aitO'trees,  and  were  a  favourite 
retreat  ef  Pomare  the  Second.  Eimeo  is  Hot  Only 
distinguished  by  its  varied  and  beautiful  natund 
scenery,  but  also  by  the  e^icellence  of  its  bar- 
boura,  which  are  bettn  than  those  in  any  of  the 
other  islands. 

On  the  north  side  isTaloohtttbour,  in  lat.  I7"30f 
south,  long.  150°  west :  one  of  the  moat  secure  and 
delightful  anchoring  places  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Pacific  ;  Opunohu  is  the  proper  name  of  this  har- 
bour ;  near  the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  right-hand 
side,  there  is  a  small  rock,  called  by  the  natives 
Tareu,  towards  which,  it  is  possible.  Captain  Cook 
*as  pointing,  or  looking,  when  he  inquired  of  the 
natives  the  name  of  the  harbour  his  ship  was  then 
tnteiing.      Toreu  might  be  easily  understood  as  if 


Land,  watkk,  ahd  peoductiomb.  t9 
vpelled  Tdoo,  and  the  name  of  the  rock  thid 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  harbour.  Separated  from 
Opunohu  by  a  high  mountain,  is  another  capacioiU 
bay,  called,  after  its  discoverer,  Cook's  harbour ; 
it  is  equally  convenient  for  anchoi^e  with  the 
former,  but  rather  more  difficult  of  acceu. 
'  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  Eimeo,  between 
the  mount»n  and  the  sea,  is  an  eztensire  and 
beautiful  lake^  called  TamaJ,  on  the  border  of 
which  stands  a  sequestered  villa^,  bearing  the 
same  name.  The  lake  is  stocked  with  fish,  and 
is  a  place  of  resort  for  flocks  of  wild  ducks,  which 
are  sometimes  taken  in  great  numbers.  The 
mera  of  Etmeo,  like  those  of  the  other  islands^ 
are  but  small,  and  are  principally  mountain 
fltreams,  which  originate  in  the  high  landsf  roll 
down  the  rocky  bottoms  of  the  r&TJnea,  and  wiad 
their  way  through  the  vdleys  to  the  sea.  The 
mountains  are  broken^  and  considerably  elevatedf 
but  not  BO  high  as  those  of  Tahiti,  which  are  pro- 
bably  7600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  South  Sea  islands  are  not  more  distin' 
guished  by  the  elevation  of  their  mountains,  the 
picturesque  ontline  of  their  landscapes,  and  the 
richness  of  ^eii  verdure,  than  by  the  extentr 
irariety,  and  beauty,  of  those  natural  breakwater* 
of  cond  by  which  they  are  Burronnded.  The  large 
islands)  though  not  of  coral  fbnnation,  ail  share 
the  advantages  of  that  secure  protection  which  the 
ree&  afibrd.  Among  the  smaller  islands  four,  viz. 
Tetuaioa,  Tobua,  MoupiIm<  and  Fenuaara,  appear 
to  rest  on  coral  foundations.  The  former,  wnich 
is  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Tahiti,  includes 
five  small  islets,  the  names  of  which  are  Rimatu^ 
Onehoa,  Motuma,  Hoatere^  and  Reiona.  Iliey 
tfe  encloaed  by  one  reef,  in  which  there  it  an 
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mesing  on  the  nortfa-weat,  but  only  soch  u  U 
i^mit  with  drfiiculty  the  narntw  canoes  of  the 
nadrea.  They  are  all  low  blandi,  the  highest  pttrU 
being  setdom  three  or  four  feet  above  the  water ; 
the  Mily  noil  they  contam  ia  cwnpoaed  of  sand  and 
fragments  of  coral,  with  which  is  mingled  vegetable 
mould,  produced  on  the  apot,  or  carried  frsm 
lUtiti.  The  chief  aitide  of  fxid  |Kt)ducad  in 
these  islands  is  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut  tne; 
with  extensive  and  vodant  groves  of  which  thej 
■re  adtMned.  lliey  seem,  at  a  distance,  as  if  they 
were  growing  oo  tHe  snifiice  of  the  water,  and  the 
roots  and  stesas  of  many  are  washed  by  die  spray, 
or  by  the  tide,  when  it  rises  a  few  inches  higher 
than  usual.  Upon  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nat, 
and  the  fiah  taken  amoi^  the  reeft,  the  inhabitants 
principally  aubsiat. 

Te-tua-roa,  (the  long,  or  distant,  sea,)  is  part  of 
the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  reigning  fiunily 
of  Tahiti ;  it  is  attached  to  the  district  of  Pare, 
and  is  said  formerly  to  have  been  the  depo- 
sitory of  tfaa  monan^'s  treasures.  Moat  of  the 
iahabitants  of  these  litUe  iatets  oocnpy,  under  th* 
king,  a  part  of  his  own  land,  from  which  they  are 
supplied  with  bread-fruit  and  taro.  They  are 
much  employed  in  fishing,  and  formerly  brought 
over  large  quantities  of  fish,  conveying  in  return 
bread-fruit,  and  other  edible  prodnctiona,  bom 
Tahiti.  Id  the  wars  which  dbturbed  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  reign  of  Pomare  the  First,  and  the 
commencement  of,  that  of  his  successor,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  cnt  off;  and  the  decrease  of 
population,  thus  ocoaaioned,  has  diminished  the 
intercourse  between  these  islands  and  Tahiti. 

In  addition  to  the  fishery  carried  on  hen, 
Tetuaroa  has  long  been  a  kind  of  « 
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for  tbfl  royal  &mUy,  and  a  frequent  resort  for  what 
migbt  be  called  Uk  ftsUooable  and  gay  of  Tahiti. 
Hither  the  areois,  daacen,  and  uDgeii,  were 
accnatomed  to  repair,  together  with  thoae  wfaoae 
Urea  were  piofeawdly  deroted  to  indolence  and 
pleaaure.  It  was  also  frequented  by  the  femaln 
of  the  hi^Kt  class,  for  the  purposes  of  haapari, 
increaai]^  the  coipulency  of  their  persons,  and 
xerooring,  by  luxunous  ease  under  the  embowering 
■bade  of  the  cocoa-nut  groves,  the  dark  ting« 
whic^  die  vertical  sun  of  Tahiti  might  Kbtc  burnt 
■poa  their  complBaions.  So  gieat  was  the  inter- 
coarse  {anaeAj,  that  a  hundred  canoes  have  somc- 
tnnes  been  seen  »i  one  time  on  the  beaeb. 

The  coral  reefs,  around  the  idands,  not  only 
pvotect  the  low  land  from  the  violence  of  the  sea, 
Imt  oftai  exhibit  me  of  the  most  subUme  and 
beautiful  marine  spectacks  that  it  is  poosiUe  t» 
behold.  They  are  generally  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  occeaionally  two  mUes,  from  the  ihore. 
Hie  suiftce  of  the  water  within  tlie  reef  is  [Jacid 
and  tian«parent:  while  that  without,  if  thoe  be 
the ili^itestbreese,  is  coDstderably  agitated;  wd, 
being  nnaheltered  from  the  wind,  is  generally  rassed 
in  h^  and  founins  waves. 

1m  trade-wind,  blowing  constantly  towards  tha 
fluve,  drives  Iha  waves  with  noleace  upon  ihs 
reef,  which  is  from  five,  to  twenty  or  thirW  ytbda 
wide,  llie  long  rolKng  billow^  of  the  Pacific, 
extending  wmetimes,  in  one  unbroken  line,  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  akmg  the  reef,  arrested  by  thia 
Dstnral  barrier,  often  rise  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen 
feet  above  its  surface ;  apd  then,  bending  over  it 
their  white  foaming  t^,  form  a  graceful  liquid 
arch,  glitteri^  in  the  rays  ctf  a  tro]Ucal  gan.aaif 
Studded  with  biiUiaiiti.    But,  befor^  tlui  «y«  of 
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the  spectator  can  follow  the  BpieDdtd  eqiieout 
gallery  which  they  E^ipear  to  have  reared,  yiith 
loud  imd  hollow  roar  they  fall  in  nii^ificent 
desolation,  and  spread  the  gigantic  febric  in  froth 
and  spray  upon  the  horizontal  and  gently  broken 
•ur&ce  of  the  coral. 

In  aach  of  the  blands,  and  opposite  the  large 
valleys,  throu^  which  a  stream  of  water  fells  into 
the  ocean,  there  is  usually  a  break,  or  opening,  in 
the  line  of  reef  that  surrounds  the  shore — a  raoet 
wise  and  benevolent  provision  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  vessels,  as  well  as  a  singular  phenomenon 
in  the  natural  history  of  these  marine  ramparts. 
Whether  the  current  of  ft«sh  water,  constantly 
flowing  from  the  rivers  to  the  ocean,  jH«vents  the 
tiny  architects  from  building  their  concentric  walls 
in  one  continued  line,  or  whetiier  in  the  fresh 
vater  itself  there  is  any  quality  inimical  to  the 
growth  or  increase  of  coral,  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  few  openings 
occur  in  the  reefs  which  surround  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  eEcepting  oj^fosite  thoae  parts  of  th« 
shore  from  which  streams  of  fresh  water  flow  into 
the  sea.  Reeft  of  varied,  but  generally  circum- 
scribed extent,  arc  frequently  obsierved  within  the 
laige  outer  barrier,  and  near  the  shore,  or  mouth 
of  the  river ;  but  they  are  tbrmed  in  shallow  places, 
and  the  coral  is  of  a  different  and  more  slender 
kind,  than  that  of  which  the  larger  reef,  rising  from 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  is  usually  composed.  There 
is  no  Doral  in  die  lagoons  of  the  large  islands. 

T^e  openings  in  the  reefs  around  Sir  Charles 
Sanders'  Island,  Maurna,  and  other  low  islands, 
are  small  and  intricate,  and  sometimes  altogether 
wanting,  probably  because  the  land,  composing 
these  blands,  collects    but  a  scanty  portion   of 
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trater;  and,  if  any,  only  amall  ajid  frequently 
nterrupted  streamB  Sow  into  tha  sea.  llie  aper- 
tures in  the  coral  beds  around  the  larger  islands, 
not  only  afibrd  direct  access  to  the  indentations  in 
the  coast,  and  the  mouths  ^f  the  valleys,  which  form 
tlie  best  harbotirs,  but  secure  to  shipping  a  supply 
of  fresh  water,  in  equal,  if  not  greater  abundance^ 
than  it  could  be  procured  in  any  other  part  pf  tha 
island.  The  circumstance,  alto,  of  th«  riven  near 
the  harhours  flowing^  into  the  sea,  afibids  the 
greatest  laciKty  in  pnieuring  fredi  watu",  irtiicli  is 
so  valuable  to  seamen. 

These  breaches  in  the  raefii,  in  many  places, 
especially  at  Papete,  or  Willu'  Harbour,  ia  Tahiti 
and  AAireaitu.in  Moorea  Fare,  In  Huahjne,  and 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Rqiatea  and  Tahaa,  are 
not  only  serviceable  to  navigation,  but  highly 
ornamental,  and  contribute  much  to  the  beau^ 
of  the  suiTounding  scenery.  At  the  Ava  Moa,  at 
Sacred  Entrance  leading  to  Opoa,  there  is  a  small 
island,  on  which  a  few  cocoa-nut  trees  are  growing'. 
At  Tipaemau  there  ar«  two,  one  on  each  side  of 


feet  above  the  water,  are  clothed  with  ^irube  and 
verdure,  and  adorned  with  a  number  of  lofty  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  At  Te-Avapiti,  several  miles  to  the 
lorthward  of  Tipaemau,  and  opposite  the  Mission- 
ny  settlement — where,  as  its  name  indicates,  arc 
Iwo  opening! — there  are  also  two  beautiliil,  green, 
•nd  woody  islands,  on  which  the  lowly  but  of  the 
fisherman,  or  of  the  voyager  waiting  for  a  favour- 
able wind,  may  be  often  teen.  Two  lai^  and 
very  charming  islands  adorn  the  entrance  at  Toma- 
hahotu,  leading  to  the  island  of  Tahaa.  The 
laigest  of  these  is  not  more  than  h^f  a  ^ile  io 
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CncuntferenGe,  but  both  ue  covered  witb  fresh  and 
evergreen  stinibs  and  trees. 

Detached  fkira  the  large  islands,  and  viewed  m 
oenneakm  with  the  ocean  rolling  through  the 
channel  on  the  one  side,  or  the  foaming'  billows 
JBChii^,  and  roarings,  and  breaking  over  the  reef 
tm  the  other,  tbe^  appear  like  em^«td  genu  of  the 
ocean,  oontresting  their  solitude  and  verdant 
beanty  with  the  ^tated  element  sporting  in 
grandeur  around.  They  are  useful,  as  weU  a> 
Ornament^.  The  tall  cocoa-nuts  that  grow  on 
their  surface,  can  be  seen  many  miles  distant ;  and  ' 
tfie  native  marmer  is  thereby  enabled  to  steer 
directly  towards  the  apot  where  he  knows  he  shall 
find  a  passage  to  the  shore.  The  constant  currest 
pasting  the  opening,  probably  deposited  on  the 
ends  of  the  reef  fragments  of  coral,  sea-weeds,  and 
drift-wood,  which  ia  time  rose  above  the  aurfece  of 
ti»e  water.  Seeds  home  thither  by  the  waves,  of 
wafted  by  the  winds,  found  a  soil  on  which  they 
Cootd  gertninate— decaying  vegetation  mcreaaed 
the  mould — and  by  this  process  it  is  most  Uke!y 
these  beautiful  little  (airy-tookin^  islands  were 
formed  on  the  ends  of  the  reeb  at  the  entrance  to 
the  different  harbours. 

'  Tlie  Soil  of  the  islands  presents  considerahle 
variety.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  frequently 
oovered  with  a  thin  layer  of  light  earth,  but  the 
summits  of  many  of  the  inferior  hills  present  a 
thick  strata,  or  covering,  of  stiff  red  ochre,  cl^ 
yellow  marl.  Hie  ochre  greatly  resembles  buntt 
clay,  and  in  the  idand  of  Rurutu,  and  some  otben 
of  the  ^roup,  its  colour  is  so  strong  as  to  enable 
die  natives  to  fbrm  a  bri^t  red  p^tnent  for  stain- 
ing or  painting  their  doors,  window -shutters, 
Canoes,  and,  when  mixed  with  limej  the  walls  of 
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their  hoiiKa.  lliis  kind  of  ochre  is  seldom  fbund 
in  the  loAy  mountaitis  compoMd  of  bawUt,  or 
cellalar  volcanic  atone,  bnt  generally  covers  the 
knrer  hills  tiiat  rise  between  the  interior  monntajns 
and  the  shore.  It  b  not  pecnlior  to  any  single 
island,  and  in  some  places  it  appean  MTerai  feet  in 
thickness.  Besides  the  soil  on  the  sides  of  ^ 
monntains  and  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  around 
each  of  the  blands  there  are  level  borders  of  varied 
hreadth,  sometimes  three  or  foar  miles  wide.  This, 
to  the  iababitants,  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
hnd ;  here  their  ganlens  are  enclosed,  and  hence 
their  chief  subsistence  and  greatest  luxuries  are 
derived.  The  soil  here  is  a  rich  alluvial  deposit, 
with  a  considerable  admixture  of  vegetable  mould. 
It  is  remarkably  prolific ;  the  only  manure  ever 
ofled  is  decayed  leaves,  and  these  are  employed 
more  to  loosen  than  enrich  the  soil.  Near  the 
hose  of  the  mountains,  though  stony,  it  is  fertile; 
Tmt  nearer  to  the  sea,  where  a  considerable  portion 
of  sand  n  incorporated,  it  is  less  fniitfiit.  In  many 
places  the  sea  has  thrown  np  an  embankmrat 
along  the  shore,  considerably  higher  than  the 
intervening  space  between  the  shore  and  the 
mountains ;  extensive  twamps  are  thus  tonaed. 
Though  the  effiovja  arising  from  these  marshy 
places  must  be  highly  prejudicial  to  health,  thejf 
are  generally  prized  by  the  natives,  and,  dioug|i 
not  drained,  enclosed  for  the  culture  of  thb 
different  kinds  of  arum  whrch  constitute  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people,  when  the 
bread-fruit  is  out  of  season.  The  sod  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  is  not  only  rich,  bnt  extensive,  and 
capable,  if  cultivated,  or  supporting  a  populatioii 
nearly  ten  times  as  lai^  at  that  which  it  now 
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The  Climate  of  the  South  Sea  Idands  is  is 
^ueraJ  regular,  and,  thougb  considerabl;  hotter 
than  ID  Europe,  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  tb* 
East  or  West  Indies,  or  those  parts  of  the  con-> 
tinent  of  America  that  are  tituated  in  the  sams 
latitude.  'Hiis  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  vast 
expanse  of  ocean  around;  for  though  only  17 
degrees  from  the  equator,  the  thermometer,  in  the 
shade,  seldom  rises  faigltfr  than  90,  while  the 
general  average  in  some  of  the  talaadB  is  not  more 
than  74.  During  the  time  the  Duff  remained  in 
Tahiti,  from  March  to  August,  1797,  the  thermo- 
tueter  ¥ras  never  lower  than  65,  and  saldom  higher 
than  73 ;  and  between  the  montlis  of  April  and 
August,  1819,  it  ranged  in  the  morning  from  68 
to  78,  at  Doon  from  15  to  84,  and  in  the  evening 
from  70  to  78.  Sometimes  it  rises  for  a  short  time 
much  higher  than  90,  but  1  never  saw  it  so  low  as 
60,  The  heat  is  constant,  and,  to  an  European, 
debilitating,  though  much  less  so  than  that  of  an 
Indian  climate.  To  the  natives  it  is  genial,  and, 
excepting  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  theii 
stagnant  waters  or  marshy  ground,  is  salubrious. 
They  experience  no  inconvenience  from  the  heat, 
and  often,  when  the  momioKS  have  been  gratefully 
cool  to  a  European,  they  wiap  themselves  in  their 
warmest  clothing. 

The  climate  is  remarkaUy  serene  and  equable  ; 
hs  changes  are  neither  violent,  frequent,  nor 
■udden.  lUs  circumstance,  were  it  not  for  the 
constant  heat,  would  render  it  remarkably  salu- 
brious. The  atmoKiheTe  is  moist,  and  the  agree- 
able alternations  of^land  and  sea  breezes  are  ex- 
perienced during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
The  refreshing  land  breeze  sweeps  down  th^ 
valleys  soon  after  sunset,  but,  though  grateful  tf 
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the  iiihabitaals  on  die  Aon,  H  extends  only  s  ahort 
distance  over  th«  ocean.  The  aea  breexe  sets  in 
in  the  forenoon.  These  braezM  are,  however, 
frMn  the  drcunucribed  m&ce  of  land,  which  in 
.compariaon  with  the  mrrouiiding  waters  ii  exceed^ 
tiwiy  limited,  more  feeble  and  tranaient  than  tboae 
wuch  pierail  on  the  ihore*  of  the  omtinentt  in 
die  nme  ktitade. 

Stiong  correDts  of  air,  reKinbling  whirlwinds, 
occaskmally  sweep  across  the  islands,  and  fHodnce 
cosoiderahle  devastations  among  the  plantations 
and  hdMlations  of  the  peo^e :  tempests  are  smner 
times  heavy  and  deatrnctive,  but  the  islands  are 
never  visited  with  those  fearful  hurricanes  or 
tornadoes,  that  occur  in  the  West  Indies,  or  n  tlM 
Indian  and  Chinese  seas.  In  geneial,  the  winds 
are  moden^,  and  peculiarly  refreshing;. 

The  east,  with  its  variations  from  north-eatt  to 
south-east,  being  the  regular  trade-wind,  is  most 
prevalent,  but  is  seld(»n  nnpleasantly  violent. 
Winds  firam  the  north  are  oftea  tempestuous, 
more  so  than  from  the  south,  yet,  although  during 
the  season  of  variable  winds,  viz.  from  December 
to  March,  they  are  strong,  and  continue  several 
days,  they  are  not  dangerous.  Tbe  wind  seldom 
prevails  from  the  west,  among  the  Society  Islands, 
excepting  in  the  months  of  December,  January, 
and  February.  At  this  season,  though  the  westerly 
winds  are  usually  <^  short  duration,  they  are  often 
heavy  and  bouterons.  The  sky  is  dark  and 
lowering,  rain  frequently  falls  in  torrents,  and  the 
weather  is  remarkably  unsettled. 

Rain  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  Society  than 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  during  the  whole  of  the 
year ;  but,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  it  is  seldom 
henry  or  lasting :  gentle  showers  &11  .'■■ring  ■aanj 
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of  the  months,  almost  every  kltenate  day,  though 
•oraetimca  there  are  lome  wfeks  of  dry  weather. 
l%e  rainy  Kftxia,  the  oidy  varialion  of  the 
tiopical  year,  occnra  irtten  the  nm  ii  veitica],  and 
generally  contuniea  tram  December  to  Haich, 
At  Ais  seaaoB  the  tains  are  heavy,  and  okea 
incessant  for  tevwa)  weeks— the  itreama  are 
swollen  and  muddy — the  low  lands  overflowed-^ 
fences  wa^ed  away — and,  uoleos  great  care  is 
taken,  many  plantattons  destroyed.  The  winds 
m  also  rariaole  and  tempestuous,  the  cUmats 
is  more  insehilnioua,  and  sidmess  among^  the 
people  freater,  th^  at  any  other  period.  Thnnder 
and  l^htning  are  frequent  on  the  islands,  espe- 
cially durinr  the  rainy  eeaion.  Hie  lightnings 
we  vivid  and  awful,  though  not  frequentfy  injurious 
to  the  dwellings,  or  fatal  to  the  inhabitanta.  T^ie 
thunder  is  sometimes  loud  and  terrific,  often  more 
appalling  than 
ofthewmld. 
qnick-Bucceeding  thunden  is  probably  much  in- 
creased by  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  which 
greatly  angments  the  reverberations  of  the  deaf- 
^ng  reports. 

Among  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  the  tide  is  one  of  the  most  singular,  and 
presents  as  great  an  exception  to  the  theory  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  rising  and  falling"  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  appear,  if  mfluenced  at  all,  to  be  so  in 
a  verv  small  degree  only,  by  the  moon.  The  height 
to  which  the  water  uses,  varies  but  a  few  inches 
dnrii^  the  whole  year,  and  at  no  time  is  it  elevated 
more  than  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  sea, 
however,  often  rises  to  an  unusual  height,  but  thjl 
tppeani  to  be  the  effect  of  a  strong  wind  Uowisg  for 
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•ome  time  from  one  quarter,  or  the  heavy  swells  of 
the  sea,  whicli  flow  from  diSereDt  directions,  and 
prevail  equally  during  the  time  of  high  and  low 
water.  But  the  mott  remarkable  circunistance  is, 
the  uniformity  of  the  time  of  h^b  and  low  watei. 
During  the  year,  whatever  be  the  age  or  situation 
of  the  moon,  the  water  is  lowest  at  six  in  the 
moniing,  and  the  same  hour  in  the  evening,  and 
h^twet  at  noon  and  midn^t.  This  is  so  weR 
established,  that  the  tune  of  night  is  marked  by 
the  eUung  and  flowing  of  the  ti3e :  and,  in  all  the 
islands,  the  teim  (fx  hirii  water  and  for  midnight 
bikenme. 
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Veg«t»U«  pradaeUoiu  of  A4  Iiland*— Fontft—VuJMltf 
Unds  of  Umbei^-The  Apspe  and  faifni — The  aita,  or 
casuBrina — Tiairi,  caadlenut  tree — Callophylla  Bar- 
riagtODia — TbeipHia  populnea^  Eryth Hub — Hibiacm 
— The  antij  or  cloth  plant — Deacription,  tiies,  and' 
leEendi  of  the  sacred  aoa — AccouDt  of  the  bread-fnift 
b«e  and  fruit— Various  methoda  of  preparing  the  fmit 
— Arum  or  tare,  uhi  or  jaia — U-ma-ra,  or  iweet 
potato — Culture,  preparation,  and  method  of  dr«aaing 
tfaa  arrow-root — Appearance  and  value  of  the  coeoa- 
nat  tree—Sereral  iitages  of  growth  In  which  the  fruit  it 
used— Manufacture  of  cocoB-oat  oil. 

The  wannth  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  a  humid 
atmoflphere,  operating  on  a  prolific  soil,  combine 
to  render  vegetation  in  llie  South  S^t  Islands 
rapid  and  luxuriant-  The  botany,  however,  of  the 
islands  was  rather  abundant  than  diversified,  whea 
compared  with  that  of  New  Holland,  or  other 
intertropical  countries.  But  though  the  flora 
of  Polynesia  is  leas  varied  and  brilliant  than  that 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  among  its  valuable  trees 
(here  be  neither  the  oak  of  Europe,  the  teak  of 
India,  the  cedar  of  America,  the  eucalypti  of  New 
Holland,  nor  the  pine  of  New  Zealand,  it  is  not 
deficient  in  valuable  Umber. 

Many  of  the  inferior  hills,  and  the  sides  of  the 
loftiest  mouatains,  are  clothed  with  forests  of 
stately  trees.  Among  these,  the  most  valuable  is 
the   apape,  a  tree  resembling,  in   its  habits  (rf 
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CTOwdi,  tlie  gium  of  New  Holland,  and  the  pine  of 
New  Zealand,  reariag  its  atrai^t  and  tvanchlesi 
trunk,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  forty  oi 
fifty  feet,  and  Bpreadmg  ahove  a  light  crown  ol 
pale  green  leares,  not  much  unlike  the  leaves  ol 
the  ^gliah  ash.  The  wood,  which  is  harder  than 
the  piae,  and  of  a  beautiful  pink  or  salmon  colour, 
is  easily  worked  and  durable.  It  is  frequently 
used  by  the  natiTes  in  building  their  canoes, 
The  faifai  is  another  tree  resembling  this,  but 
lather  smaller  in  sUe,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  hard  texture.  Numbers  of  small  kinds  of 
timber  are  found  in  the  mountains,  but  these  two 
are  the  most  valuable. 

Next  to  these  there  is  e  numerous  class  that 

Ev  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  connect  the 
sts  of  the  mountains  with  the  woods  of  the 
valley  or  the  plain.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
MtO.OTtOAiCaiiiarinaeqiuuiti/olia;  the  shape  of 
this  tree  is  remarkably  light  and  elegant,  and 
ifs  appe^ance  is  superior  to  that  of  the  most 
graceful  of  the  firs.  The  wood  when  first  cut  bai 
a  deep  red,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  assumes  a 
dark  chesnut  or  black  colour.     It  b  exceedingly 


hard,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  in  the 
islands  :  by  foreigneis  it  is  often  called  iron  wood  ; 
and  was  formerly  employed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
the  manufacture:  of  their  implements  of  war.  The 
reva,  galaxa  Sparta,  is  another  large  and  useful 
tree,  growing  on  tiie  sides  of  the  mountains, 
where  is  also  found  the  tiairi,  or  candle-nut  tree, 
mlurites  triloba.  The  form  of  this  tree  is  stately; 
the  foliage,  beautifully  white,  gives  a  pleasmg 
relief  to  the  verdure  of  the  mountain  udes. 

The  most  valuable  and  beautHiil  trees  are  those 
^t  grow  in  the  valleys  or  plains :  the  dtief  of 
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these  ie  the  splendid  tamanu,  or  ati,  call^p&yUmm 
hu^hyltum;  this,  like  moat  of  the  trees  id  die 
islands,  is  an  ere^reen  ;  the  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  laurel  in  shape,  but  are  more  duk  and 
shining ;  the  trunk  seldom  rises  above  twelve  or 
twenty  feet  without  branching,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  trees  in  the  country :  the  stem 
is  often  four  feet  in  diameter;  the  grain  of  the 
wood  resembles  mahogany;  tiie  colour  is  rather 
lighter,  but  the  texture  equally  close,  and  the  wood 
more  durable.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  timber,  and  is  not  only  used  by  the  nativea 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  household  furniture,  but 
as  keeJs  for  their  largest  canoes,  as  it  is  a  kind  <rf 
wood  which  the  insects  never  perforate.  Next  to 
this,  the  hutu,  Barringtouia  tpeciota,  is  the  moit 
^endid  bee.  Ita  gmwdi  and  foliage  greal^ 
resemble  the  ma^olia ;  and  when  in  full  bloom, 
ita  gigantic  figure,  adorned  with  large  white 
flowers,  whose  petals  are  edged  with  bright  pink, 
render  it  a  most  imposing  object.  The  tnudt  is 
frequently  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  bttt 
though  occasionally  used,  it  is  less  prized  than  the 
tamaiiu  or  ton,  which  is  a  species  of  cordta,  and  ia  « 
valuable  tree.  Nest  to  the  ati,  the  miro,  thtt^sia 
jH^ulnea,  though  of  smaller  growth,  is  most  highly 
prized  by  the  people;  the  wood  is  durable,  the 
nain  is  close,  and  the  colour  a  variegated  chesnut. 
The  atai,  though  dedduous,  is  a  beautiful  tree ; 
it  is  tiie  erythrina  coralodendrmt,  and  when  in 
blossom,  its  light  green  acacia  foliage,  adorned  with  a 
bright  red  papilionaceous  flowers,  render  it  a  most 
pleasing  object.  The  branches  are  occasionally 
employed  in  fencing,  but  the  wood  of  the  trunk, 
being  remarkabl;  spongy,  is  seldom  used.  Tike  sea 
shore  is  generally  ornamented  with  several  kindtf 
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ol  mimosa,  but  none  of  any  great  beauty  or  value. 
Une  of  the  most  serviceable  trees  is  the  poran,  or 
fan,  hibitcus  tiliaceut.  In  all  the  islands  it  is 
m«e  abundant  than  any  otber,  -and  tbougb  gene- 
rally crooked  and  branching,  the  wood  is  U^t, 
tough,  and  durable.  On  account  of  its  lightness, 
elasticity,  and  strength,  it  is  selected  for  paddles 
and  bows;  it  furnishes  the  best  boards  for  tl^ 
native  vessels,  and  its  long  slender  branches 
make  excellent  raAers  for  the  ordinary  dwellings. 
Tlie  maiu  and  the  pna,  the  betlaria  taurifoiia  of 
Parkinson,  is  also  a  useful  as  well  as  an  et^ant 
tree,  whde  its  blossoms  are  among  the  most  fra- 
grant of  native  flowers. 

To  the  above  catalogue  many  othera  m^ifat  be 
added,  which,  though  inferior  in  size  and  number, 
are  highly  serviceable  to  the  natives.  With  the 
exception  of  the  purau,  most  of  tbem  are  of  slow 
^wth.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  alteratioB 
m  their  habits  of  life,  timber  is  much  more  in 
demand  than  formerly,  and  has  of  late  years 
become  less  abundant.  As  the  natives  are  gene* 
rally  averse  to  planting  bread-fruit  trees,  and  for 
general  purposes  always  expect  a  supply  of  timber 
from  the  spontaneous  growUi  of  the  forests,  there  is 
great  fear  that,  without  more  regard  to  the  future 
than  they  have  hitherto  been  induced  to  manifest, 
timber  will  in  a  few  years  become  very  scarce 
among  them.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  liiat 
tfae  great  quantity  they  are  now  using,  will  cause 
them  to  feel  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  con- 
tinued supply.  We  have  oflen  UT^ed  it  upori 
their  attention,  but  they  seem  to  think  it  unne- 
cenary,  and  perbtuw  the  spontaneous  growth  may 
be  more  rapid  and  abundant  than  we  have  anti- 
cipated. 
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Neit  to  the  tttes  tbat  furnish  them  with  timber^ 
those  plants  fiom  which  they  formerly  procured 
their  clothing,  require  to  be  noticed.  The  most 
valuable  of  tiiese  ia  the  auti,  mams  papyrifera, 
or  the  Chinese  paper-mulberry,  llie  greater  part 
of  the  cloth  worn  m  the  islands  Is  made  witii  tlie 
bark  of  this  ptaut)  i^ich  is  cultivated  as  osierv 
or  willow-twigs  ate  cultivated  in  England,  except- 
ing that,  instead  of  a  low  and  wet,  a  rich  and  dry 
■oil  is  selected.  The  bark  of  the  bread-fruit  ia 
also  used  for  tliis  purpose ;  but  the  most  singular 
tree  Is  the  aoa. 

Among  die  beautiful  and  diversified  vegetable 

Sroductiona  tbat  adorn  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
faeva,  is  one  of  these  trees,  It  staoda  near  the 
large  temple  of  Tane,  at  Tama-pua,  and  ia  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  extensive  that  I  have  met  with  in 
the  islands.  In  its  growth,  the  aoa  resembles  the 
banian  tree  of  the  £astf  and  is  probably  a  variety 
of  the  species.  The  bark  hajs  a  light  tinge  and 
shining  appearance,  the  leaf  lance-shaped  and 
■mall,  of  a  beautiful  pea-green  colour.  It  is  an 
evergreen,  and  is  propagated  by  slips  or  branches, 
which  readily  take  root.     When  the  stem  of  the 

Joung  tree  is  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
iameter,  the  bark  immediately  below  the 
branches,  which  generally  spread  trom  the  trunk 
about  six  feet  above  the  ground,  begins  to  opea 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  limbs.  A  number  of 
fine  yellow-pointed  roots  protrude,  and  increase  io 
size  and  length  every  year.  The  branches  grow 
horizontally,  and  rather  bending  than  otherwise  ; 
from  different  parts  of  these,  fibres  shoot  forth 
through  the  bursting  bark,  and  hang  like  fine 
dark-to>wn  threads.  The  habits  of  growth  in 
these  pendulous  roots  are   singular  :    sometimes 
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die^  Mipear  like  a  ungle  line,  or  n^,  nac\mg 
ftvm  tue  hi^iest  branches  neariy  to  the  ptnmd, 
where  they  tenninate  hi  a  bunch  of  ipreading 
Stat*,  not  unlike  a  tawel.  At  other  times,  while 
there  ii  one  princi^  fibre,  a  number  of  othen 
branch  o£F  from  tfau  at  unequal  distances,  from 
its  insertion  in  the  boug^  abore,  and  terminate  in 
a  closter  of  small  fibres,  l^e  difEerent  threadt 
are  sometimes  separate  from  eac^  other  for  c 
considerable  distance,  and,  n«ar  the  bottom,  unit» 
in  one  aingle  root. 

As  soon  as  these  dependii^  fibres  reach  th« 
gionnd,  they  take  root,  and,  in  the  course  of  ft 
number  of  yean,  become  solid  stems,  covered  with 
«  baik  resemUmg  that  of  the  original  tree,  and 
forming  so  tnaoy  aatunil  pillan  to  the  pogresnvriy 
extending  branches  above. 

By  this  singular  process,  the  aoa,  at  "^diapugf 
Kppean  more  like  a  clump  or  grove  than  a  sio^e 
bee.  The  or^nal  stem  was  joined  by  one  or  two, 
of  such  dimensions,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
tingniA  the  parent  irom  the  ofispring;  and  tbff 
fibres  that  liad  united  with  the  ground,  and  thna 
became  lO  many  trunks  or  stems  of  the  tree, 
eorered  a'  space  many  yards  in  circnmfereace^ 
the-  lateral  branches  continue  to  extend,  and 
tendrils  of  every  length  and  site  are  seen  in  all 
directiona  depending  from  them,  appearing  as  if 
in  time  it  would  cover  the  face  of  the  country  with 
a  forest,  which  yet  should  be  but  a  single  tree. 

The  most  remarkaUe  appeacancCf  however,- 
which  the  aoa  presents,  is  when  it  grows  near 
»me  of  the  hi^  mountain  precipices  that  often 
occur  in  the  ulandsi  A  short  distance  from' 
Buaoa,  ^ere  the  rocks  are  exceedingly  steep,  and 
almost  peipendicular  fot  a  hundred  feet  or  moref 
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an  wbh  appears  to  haye  been  pasted  iiesr  the  ftxrt 
of  the  rocky  pile,  and  tke  teixlet  Sbtea  protrude)] 
from  the  branches,  being  nearer  the  rocu  at  the 
ude  than  tke  ground  below,  have  been  attracted 
towtlidB  the  precipice,  From  this,  fresh  nouriah- 
ment  has  been  derived  ;  the  tree  has  oontinued  to 
ascend,  and  throw  out  new  fiires  still  fcig^ier,  till  it 
hsB  reached  the  top.  Here  a  branchinr  tree  baa. 
flourished,  exhibiting  all  the  peoulkiitiea  of  tlie- 
noa ;  ^lile  the  root,  and  that  part  growing  along 
the  face  of  the  rock,  resemble  a  strong  interwoven 
hedge,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of 
tlieprecipice. 

Ta^  account  of  the  origin  of  thia  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  fabulous  of  native  legends :  it  states  that 
the  moon  is  diveraified  with  hill  and  valley  like 
our  earth,  that  It  is  adorned  with  trees,  and  among 
these  the  aoa,  the  shadow  of  Whose  spreacKng 
branches,  the  Polynesians  snpptne,  occasions  the 
dark  parts  in  her  surface,  "ntey  state  that,  in  an- 
cient limes,  a  bird  flew  to  the  moon,  and  pincked 
the  berries  of  the  aoag  these  are  smaller  than 
grapes;  the  bird  readily  carried  them,  and,  ftying 
over  the  islands,  dropped  some  of  the  seeds, 
which,  germinating  in  the  soil,  prodnc^  the 
lloa  tree. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  eoa,  ts  the  mate,7Scui  pro- 
Itxa,  an  useful  tree,  its  berries  fVimishing  a  beauti- 
ful scariet  dye,  and  its  bark  supplying  the  coid  for 
the  manfllacture  of  the  large  and  durable  nets 
employed  in  takii^  salmon.  Tha  romaha,  urtica 
argentea,  is  also  a  valnable  plant,  with  the  bark- 
of  which,  the  natives  twist  their  strodg  and  elastic 
fishing-lines,  and  the  cord  fbr  their  smaller  nets. 

Ihe  vegetable  prodnclkHu,  frten  which  the 
fidMbitants  detrre  a  great  part  of  th«r  aubmst- 
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CHice,  are  nnmeroiu,  varied,  and  raluable  :  among 
these,  the  Brat  that  demands  notice  is  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  artocarpus,  being  in  greater  abundance, 
and  in  more  general  use,  than  any  other.  The  tree 
ia  lai^  and  umbrageous;  the  bark  is  lig-ht-coloured 
and  rou^ ;  the  trunk  is  sometimes  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  rises  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
vitboot  a  branch.  Tbe  outline  of  th«  tree  ia 
remarkably  beautiful,  the  leaves  are  broad,  and 
indented  somewhat  like  tbow  of  the  fig-tree,  fre- 
quently twelve  at  eighteen  inches  long,  and  rather 
Uiick,  of  a  daik  green  colour,  with  a  nufece  glossy 
as  that  of  the  richest  evei^raen. 

The  frnit  is  generally  circular  or  oval,  and  is,  oa 
an  average,  six  inches  in  diameter ;  it  is  covered 
with  a  roughish  rind,  which  is  marked  with  small 
square  or  lozenge-shaped  divisions,  haviog  each  a 
small  elevation  in  the  centre,  and  ie  at  first  of  a 
l^t  pea-green  colour ;  subsequently  it  ii^banges  to 
bnnni,  and  when  fiilly  ripe  assumes  a  rich  yel- 
low tinge.  It  is  attached  to  the  small  branchei 
of  the  trceby  a  short  thick  stalk,  and  hangs  either 
singly,  or  in  ciusterv  of  two  or  three  together.  The 
pulp  is  soft;  in  the  centra  there  is  a  hard  kind  of 
core  extending  fn»n  the  stalk  to  the  crown,  around 
which  a  few  imperfect  seeds  are  formed. 

There  is  nothing  very  pleasing  in  the  blossom ; 
but  a  stately  tret,  clothed  with  dark  shining  leaves, 
and  loaded  with  many  hundreds  of  large  light 
green  or  yellowish  coloured  fruit,  is  one  of  the 
uoet  S]:^endid  and  beautiful  objects  to  be  met 
with  among  the  rich  and  diversified  scenery  of  a 
Tahhian  landscape.  Two  or  three  of  these  trees 
are  often  seen  growing  around  a  rustic  cottage, 
and  embowering  it  wi^  their  interwoven  and  pro- 
lific brancbea.    Ute  tree  is  prtqiagated  by  slioo^ 
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from  the  root,  it  beare  in  about  five  yean,  and 
will  probably  continue  bearing  fifty  or  sixty. 

The  bread-lhiit  is  never  eaten  raw,  except  by 
pige;  the  natives,  however,  have  several  methods 
of  dressing  it.  When  travelling  on  a  journey, 
tfaey  often  roast  it  in  the  flame  or  eml>ers  of  a 
wood-fire;  and,  peelmg  ofFthe  dud,  eat  the  froit; 
this  mode  of  dressing  is  called  tunu  va,  crust  or  shell 
roasting.  Sometimes,  when  thus  dressed,  it  is  im- 
mersed in  a  stream  of  water,  and,  when  completely 
saturated,  forma  a  soft,  sweet, spongy  pulp,  or  sort  of 
paste ;  of  which  the  natives  are  exceedingly  fond. 

The  geneiul  and  best  way  of  dressing  Uie  bread- 
fruit, is  by  baking  it  in  an  oven  of  heated  stonca. 
The  rind  is  scraped  off,  each  fruit  is  cut  into 
three  or  four  pieces,  and  the  core  carefully  taken 
out ;  heated  stones  are  then  spread  over  the  bottom 
of  die  cavity  forming  the  oven,  and  covered  willv 
leaves,  upon  which  the  pieces  of  bread-fruit  arc 

r*  iccd  ;  a  layer  of  green  leaves  is  strewn  over  the 
it,  and  other  heated  stones  are  laid  on  the  t<q> ; 
the  whole  is  then  covered  with  earth  and  leaves, 
several  inches  in  depth.  In  this  state,  the  oven 
remains  half  an  hour  or  longer,  when  tlie  earth 
and  leaves  are  removed,  and  the  pieces  of  bread* 
fruit  talcen  out ;  the  onlsides  are  in  general  nicely 
browned,  and  the  Inner  part  presents  a  white  or 
yellowish,  cellular,  pulpy  substance,  in  appear- 
ance slightly  resembling  the  cnimb  of  a  small 
wheaten  loaf.  Its  colour,  siie,  and  structure  are, 
however,  the  only  resemblance  it  has  to  bread.  It 
has  but  little  taste,  and  that  is  frequently  rather 
sweet ;  it  is  somewhat  farinaceous,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  several  other  vegetables,  and  probably  less  so 
than  the  English  potato,  to  which  in  flavour  it  is 
also  inferior.    It  is  slightly  astringent,  and,  as  a 
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vegetable,  it  is  good,  but  U  a  very  indiflereat  lulMi* 
Cute  ibr  Englisb  bread. 

To  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  ItUnds  it  a  th« 
principal  article  of  diet,  and  may  indeed  be  culled 
their  staff  of  life.  They  aie  exceedingly  fund  of 
h,  and  it  is  evidently  adapted  to  their  constitulioTii, 
and  highly  nutritive,  as  a  very  perceptible  iai[Hove- 
nent  is  often  manifest  in  the  appearance  of  many 
ef  the  people,  a  few  weeks  after  the  bread-fruit 
season  has  commenced.  For  the  chiefs,  il  i* 
usually  dressed  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  but  th« 
peasantry,  &c.  seldom  prepare  more  than  one  o«eQ 
daring  tKe  same  period;  and  frequently  tikatia, 
or  bake  it  again,  on  the  second  day. 

During  the  bread-fruit  season,  the  inhabitant! 
of  a  district  sometimes  join,  to  prepare  a  qunii- 
tity  of  oput.  This  is  generally  baked  in  a  pro- 
digious oven.  A  pit,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
circumference,  is  dug  out ;  the  bottom  is  filled  with 
Stones,  Utgi  of  firewood  are  piled  upon  them,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  large  stones.  The  wood 
is  then  kindled,  and  the  heat  is  often  so  intense,  ai 
(o  reduce  the  stones  to  a  state  of  liquefaction. 
When  thoroughly  heated,  the  atones  are  removed 
to  the  sides ;  many  hundred  ripe  bread-fruit  are 
then  thrown  in,  just  as  ther  have  been  gathered 
from  the  trees,  and  are  piled  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  pit ;  a  few  leaves  are  spread  upon  tbem,  the 
renaining  hot  stones  built  up  like  an  atch  over  th« 
heap,  and  the  whole  is  cov^ed,  a  foot  or  eighteen 
ffidiet  thick,  with  leaves  and  earth.  In  this  state 
it  remains  a  day  or  two ;  a  hole  is  then  dug  on  on^ 
nde,  and  the  parties  to  whom  it  belongs  take  out 
^riwttfaeyirant,  till  the  whole  is  consumed.  Brbad^ 
ftnit  baked  in  this  manner,  will  keep  good  several 
weds  afUr  the  oven  is  opuwd. 
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A1thoi^;h  the  general  or  district  ovens  of  0|mI 
vere  in  their  tendency  lesi  injurious  than  tfaa 
public  stills,  often  erected  in  the  different  districts 
they  vere  usually  attended  with  debauchery  and 
excess,  highly  i^urious  to  the  health  and  delmaing 
to  the  morals  of  th«  people,  who  frequently  relin^ 

Suished  their  ordinary  employment,  and  deTOted 
leir  nights  and  days  to  mere  animal  existence,  at 
the  lowest  kind — rioting,  feasting,  and  sleeping, 
until  ^e  opio  was  consumed.  Within  the  ]aat.  ten 
yean,  very  few  ovens  of  opio  have  been  prepared, 
those  have  been  comparatively  small,  and  they  are 
now  almost  entirely  discontinued. 

Another  mode  of  preserving  the  bread-fruh  is 
by  submitting  it  to  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation, 
and  reducing  it  to  a  soft  substance,  which  they 
call  Tnahi.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  a  large  quantity 
is  gathered,  the  rind  scraped  off,  the  core  taken 
out,  and  the  whole  thrown  in  a  heap.  In  this 
state  it  remains  until  it  has  undergone  the  process 
of  fermentation,  when  it  is  beaten  into  a  kind  of 
paste.  A  hole  is  now  dug  in  the  ground,  the 
tmttom  and  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  green  ti 
leaves ;  the  mahi  is  put  into  the  pit,  covered  over 
Vrith  ti  leaves,  and  then  with  earth  or  stones.  In 
this  state  it  may  be  preserved  several  months: 
and,  altliough  rather  sour  and  indigestible,  it  is 
generally  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  a  good 
article  of  food  during  the  scarce  season.  Previ- 
ous to  its  being  eaten,  it  is  rolled  up  in  small 
portions,  enclosed  in  biead-firuit  leaves,  and  l^ed 
ID  the  native  ovens. 

The  tree  on  which  the  hread-fhiit  grows,  besides 
producing  two,  and  in  some  cases  three  crops  in  a 
year,  of  so  excellent  an  article  of  food,  furnishes  a 
TalnaUe  gum,  or  resin,  which  exudes  from  tlw 
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bark,  irheii  puncturad,  in  a  thick  mncila^noui 
fiuid,  which  m  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  is  serriceable  m  rendering  water-ti^ht  the 
■eamfl  of  their  caiioea.  The  bark  of  the  young 
branches  is  used  in  making  several  varieties  of 
native  cloth.  The  tnuik  of  the  tree  also  fumishea 
one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  timbcT  which  the 
nativea  possess,  it  being  used  in  building  their 
canoes  and  houses,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
several  articles  of  furnitiwe.  It  is  of  a  rich  yellow 
ctdour,  and  assumes,  'from  the  eSecta  of  the  air, 
the  appearance  of  mahogany ;  it  is  not  tough,  but 
durable  when  not  exposed  to  the  weather. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  in  no  group  of  the 
Pacific  Iilands  is  there  a  greater  variety  in  the 
kiodfl  of  thi«  valuable  fruit,  than  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  The  several  varieties  ripen  at  different 
■e&Bons,  and  the  same  kinds  also  come  to  perfec- 
tion at  an  earlier  period  in  one  part  of  Tahiti  than 
in  another ;  so  that  there  are  but  few  months  hi 
the  year  in  which  ripe  fruit  is  not  to  be  found  iu 
the  several  parts  of  this  island.  The  Missionaries 
we  acquainted  with  nearly  fifty  varieties,  for  which 
the  natives  have  distinct  name»— these,  as  col- 
lected by  one  of  the  first  Missionaries,  I  have  by 
me,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  them — the 
principal  are,  the  pa«a,  artocarpus  incisa,  and  the 
KTM  naohe,  artocarpus  integrifiilia. 

Next  to  the  I»«ad-fhut,  the  /oro,  or  arvm,  is 
the  most  serviceaUe  article  of  food  the  natives 
possess,  and  its  culture  receives  a  considerable 
■hare  of  their  attention,  It  has  a  la^;e,  solid, 
tuberous  root,  of  an  oblong  shape,  sometimes  nine 
or  twelve  indies  in  length,  and  five  or  six  in  diame- 
ter. The  plant  uas  no  stalk;  the  broad  heart- 
»h^>ed  leaves  rise  from  the  upper  end  of  the  root, 
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and  the  flower  is  contained  in  a  sheath  or  spBthe. 
T^iere  are  several  Tarietiea;  for  thirty-three  of 
which  the  natives  have  distinct  names;  and,  as 
the  plant  is  found  to  thrive  best  in  moist  sitoa- 
tions,  it  is  cultiTated  in  low  marshy  parts.  A  large 
kind,  called  ape,  arum  eoslatum,  which  is  fre- 
quently planted  in  the  dry  grounds,  is  also  used  in 
some  seasons,  but  is  considered  inferiw  to  tbe 
taro. 

All  the  varieties  are  bo  exceedingly  acrid  and 
pungent  in  their  raw  state,  as  to  cause  the  greatest 
pain,  if  not  excoriation,  should  they  be  applied  to 
the  tongue  or  palate.  They  are  always  baked  in 
the  same  manner  as  bread-fruit  is  dressed ;  the 
rind,  or  skin,  being  first  scraped  off  with  a  shell. 
Tlie  roots  are  solid,  and  generally  of  a  mottled 
green  or  gray  colour ;  and  when  baked,  are  pa!a- 
^ble,  farinaceous,  and  nutritive,  resembling  the 
Irish  potato  as  much  as  any  other  root  in  the 
islands. 

The  different  varieties  of  arum  are  propagated 
either  by  transplanting  the  small  tubers,  which  they 
call  pohiri,  that  grow  round  the  principal  root,  or 
setting  the  top  or  crown  of  those  roots  used  for 
food.  When  destitute  of  foreign  supplies,  we 
have  attempted  to  make  flour  with  both  tne  bread- 
fruit and  Uie  taro,  by  employing  the  natives  to 
scrape  the  root  and  fruit  into  a  kind  of  pulpy 
paste,  then  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  grinding  it  in 
a  hand-miU.  The  taro  in  this  state  was  sometimes 
rather  improved,  but  the  bread-fruit  seldom  is  so 
good  as  when  dressed  immediately  after  it  has 
been  gathered. 

The  uAt,  or  yam,  dicKoria  alala,  a  most  valuabis 
root,  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  most  of  theSonth 
Sea  Islands,  and  grows  remarkably  weU.     Several 
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kinds  flouruh  in  the  moantains;  the  shape  of  the 
root  ia  generally  long  and  roand,  and  the  sutxtance 
rather  fibrona,  but  remarkably  fariaaceotis  and 
sweet.  The  Icind  mmt  in  use  is  generally  of  a 
dark  broira  colour,  with  a  roughiah  skin ;  it  ii 
called  by  the  natives  ofiiira. 

The  yam  is  cultivated  with  rnnch  care,  though 
to  no  very  great  extent,  on  accoilot  of  the  labour 
and  attention  required.  The  sides  of  the  inferior 
hills,  and  the  sunay  banks  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  are  selected  for  itr 
growth.  Here,  a  number  of  fmall  terrace  are 
formed  one  above  another,  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  rich  earth  and  decayed  leaves.  The  roots 
intended  for  planting  are  kept  in  baskets  till  thev 
begin  to  sprout ;  a  yam  is  then  taken,  and  each 
eye,  or  sprout,  cut  off,  with  a  part  of  the  outaida 
of  the  root,  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  attached  to  it;  these  pieces,  sometimes  con- 
taining two  eyes  each,  are  spread  upon  a  board, 
and  left  in  tome  part  of  the  house  to  dry;  the 
remainder  of  the  root  is  baked  and  eaten.  This 
mode  of  preparing  the  parts  for  planting  does  not 
appear  to  result  from  motires  of  economy,  as  is  the 
case  ia  some  parts  where  the  Irish  potUo  is  pre- 
pared for  planting  in  a  similar  manner;  but 
because  the  natives  imagine  it  is  better  thus  to 
plant  the  eyes  when  they  first  begin  to  open,  or 
germinate,  with  Only  a  small  part  of  the  root,  than 
to  plant  the  whole  yam,  which  they  say  is  likely  to 
rot.  Whether  the  same  plan  might  be  adopted  in 
planting  the  sweet  potato,  and  other  roots,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  as  it  is  only  in  raising  the 
yam  that  it  is  practised  in  the  horticnlture  of  the 
natives.  When  the  pieces  are  sufficiently  dry, 
they  are  carefully  put  m  the  ground  with,  tbae 
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B[nouts  iippenoOHt,' a  small  portion  of  dried  leavtf 
ia  laid  upon  each,  and  the  whole  lightly  covered 
with  mould.  When  the  roots  begin  to  swell,  the 
cultivaton  watch  their  enloifementf  and  keep 
them  covered  with  light  rich-  earthj  which  b  gene- 
rally spread  over  them  about  an  iiich  ia  thickness. 

The  yam  is  4ne  of  the  best  flavouitd  and  most 
nutritive  ro6ts  which  the  islands  produce.  The 
natives  usoally  bake  them ;  they  are,  however, 
equally  good  when  boiled ;  and,  as  they  may  be 
preserved  longer  out  of  the  ground  than  any  oUier, 
they  are  the  tnost  valuable  sea-stock  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  and  it  »  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  nof 
more  generally  cultivated.  Fe#  are  reared  in  the 
Georgian  laltutda ;  more  perhaps  in  the  Society 
cluster ;  but  Sir  Charles  Sanders'  Island  is  more 
celebrated  for  its  yams  than  any  other  of  the 
group. 

The  wnara,  or  sweet  potato,  coKvolwltii  bata- 
tut,  or  chrytonxiu,  is  grown  by  the  natives  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  richest  black  mould  is  chosen 
for  its  culture  ;  and  the  earth  is  raised  in  mounds 
nine  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  three  feet 
high.  They  do  not  plant  die  roots ;  but  in  the 
top  of  these  mounds  intert  a  small  bunch  of  die 
vines,  which  germinating,  produce  the  tuberous 
toots  eaten  by  the  natives.  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  sweet  potato  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  subsistence ;  here  it  is  only  partidly 
cultivated,  and  is  greatly  inferior  to  those  grown 
in  the  northern  itlaodSj  probably  from  the  differ- 
ence of  soil  and  climate.  The  roots  are  large,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  smooth  skin;  In  size,  shape, 
and  structure,  they  resemble  several  kinds  of  the 
Irish  potato.  The  umara  is  very  sweet,  seldom 
nealy,  and  sometimes  quite  Boit,  but  altogether 
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feaa  paldtaUe  than  the  taro  or  the  yam.  It  is 
dressed  by  tfie  natites  in  their  atone  of  ens,  and  is 
only  tised  when  the  bread-fruit  is  scarce. 

Patam,  a  a  nmt  growing  wild  in  the  valleys,  in 
■hape  and  taste  resembling  a  potato  more  than  any 
Other  root  found  ib  Tahiti.  It  is  highly  farina- 
teoufl,  though  less  natritiye  than  the  yam;  the 
Item  resembles  the  woodbine  or  convolvulus.  The 
natives  say  the  flower  is  small  and  while ;  I  never 
■aw  one,  for  it  is  not  cultivated,  and  but  seldom 
loagbt,  as  the  tuberous  root  is  small,  and  more 
than  two  are  seldom  found  attached  to  the  same 
vine  or  stalk. 

The  natives  are  acquainted  with  rice;  but, 
although  both  the  toil  and  climate  would  probably 
favour  its  growth,  it  has  not  yet  been  added  to  the 
edibles  of  Tahiti.  We  have  not  been  very  anxious 
to  introduce  it,  as  the  quantity  of  water  required 
f<)r  its  culture,  would,  we  have  supposed,  ipduce  in 
nch  a  climate  a  state  of  atmosphere  by  uo  means 
conducive  to  health.  But  though  they  have  not 
rice,  they  have  a  plant  which  Uitj  ciJl  koi,  the 
riiape  and  growth  of  which  resemble  the  patara; 
bat  in  taste  and  appearance  it  is  so  much  like 
lice,  that  the  natives  call  the  latter  b^  the  native 
designation  of  the  former.  It  is  very  insipid,  and 
only  sought  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 

^e  pia,  or  arrow~root,  ekailea  lacca,  is  indige- 
nous and  abundant.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated ; 
but  in  most  of  the  islands  it  grows  spontaneously 
on  the  high  sandy  banks  near  the  sea^  o;  on  the 
■ides  of  the  lower  mountains,  and  appears  to 
thrive  in  a  light  soil  and  dry  situation.  Though 
evidently  of  a  superior  quality,  and  capable  of 
being  procured  in  any  quantity,  it  requires  some 
h^or  to  render  it  fit  for  food,  and  on  uiis  account 
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it  was  not  extensively  used  by  the  natives,  but 
fonned  rather  a  Tariety  in  their  dishes  at  public 
feastings,  than  an  article  of  general  consumption. 

The  growth  of  the  arrow-root  resembles  that  of 
the  potato.  Ald»ngh  indigenoue,  and  growing 
spontaneously,  it  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  the 
native  gardens,  by  which  means  finer  roots  are 
procured.  When  it  is  raised  in  this  manner,  a 
single  root  uncut  is  planted ;  a  number  of  tuberous 
roots,  abont  the  size  of  large  new  potatoes,  are 
formed  at  the  extremities  of  fibres,  proceeding 
from  the  root  which  had  been  planted.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  l^bt  green  colour,  and  deeply 
i.ndented ;  they  are  not  attached  to  one  common 
stem,  but  the  stalk  of  each  distinct  leaf  proceeds 
ttom  the  root.  The  stalk,  bearii^  the  flower, 
rises  in  a  single  ihaft,  resembling  a  reed,  or  arrow, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  light 
pea-green  petalled  flowers.  These  are  succeeded 
Dy  a  bunch  of  green  berries,  resembling  the  berries 
of  the  potato.  To  the  shape  and  size  of  the  reed 
or  shaft  bearing  the  flower,  the  arrow-root  is 
probably  indebted  for  its  name. 

When  the  leaves  from  the  stalk  dry  or  decay," 
die  roots  are  dug  up  and  washed  ;  after  which  the 
rind  is  scraped  off  with  a  cowrie  shell.  The  root  U 
then  grated  ou  a  piece  of  coral,  and  the  pulp 
pressed  through  a  sieve  made  with  the  wiry  fibrous 
matting  of  the  cocotr-nut  husk.  This  is  designed 
to  remove  the  fibres  and  other  woody  matter  which 
the  root  may  contain.  The  pulp,  or  powder,  is 
received  in  a  large  trough  of  water,  placed  beneath, 
the  rustic  sieve.  Here,  after  havii^  been  repeat- 
edly stirred,  it  is  allowed  to  subside  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  water  is  poured  off.  Fresh  water  is 
applied  and  removed,  until  it  flows  fixim  the  pulp^ 
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lutelesa  snd  cotonriess;  the  arrow-root  ii  then* 
taken  oat,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  fit  for  lue. 

Simple  aa  this  procem  is,  it  require  consideraUs 
care  to  dry  it  properly.  When  paitiaUy  dry,  tha 
■atires  were  ibrmedy  ttccustomed  to  knead  or 
(bil  it  np  in  circular  masses,  containing  six  or 
•even  pounds  each,  uid  in  this  state  expose  it  to 
the  sun  till  suESciently  dry  to  be  preserved 
for  use.  By  this  process  they  prepared  mnch 
dtat  haa  been  exported  from  ue  islands,  iriiich 
may  account  for  its  inferior  colour,  as  the  whole 
mass  was  seldom  sufficiently  dry  to  prevent  iti 
turning  monldy,  and  asaunung  a  brawn  or  unfit- 
Touiable  colour. 

They  had  no  means  of  boiling  it,  but  wei« 
accustomed  to  put  a  quantity  of  the  arrow-root 
powder  with  the  eipresaed  milk  tmm  the  kernel  of 
the  cocoa-nut  into  a  lai^  wooden  tray,  or  dish ; 
and,  having  mixed  them  well  together,  to  throw 
in  a  number  of  red-hot  stones,  which  being  moved 
about  by  thin  irtiite  sticks,  heated  the  wh^e  maaa 
nearly  to  boiliug,  and  occasioned  it  to  assume  a 
thick,  broken,  jdlied  appearance.  In  this  state 
it  is  served  up  in  baskets  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  anft 
is  a  very  rich  sweet  kind  of  food ,  usually  forming  a 
part  of  every  public  enteTtainment. 

Arrow-root  nas  recently  been  prepared  in  large 
quantities,  as  an  article  of  exportation  to  England; 
but  although  it  is  equal  to  that  brought  fi«m  the 
West  Indies,  it  has  not  been  so  well  cleaned, 
dried,  or  packed,  and  has  consequently  appeared 
¥ery  inferior  when  it  has  been  brought  mto  th^ 
market.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that 
when  the  natives  shall  have  acquired  better  methods 
of  preparing  their  arrow-root,  it  may  become  a 
nluable  article  of  commerce. 
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There  is  « very  la^  and  beautiful  apedM  of 
fern,  cftlled  by  the  nativea  nahe;  the  leaves  of 
which  are  iia^iuit,  and,  in  seuBOiu  nf  scarcity,  the 
lar^  tuberouR  kind  of  root  is  baked  and  eaten. 
It  la  toiipid,  affords  but  little  nutriment,  and  i« 
only  resetted  to  when  other  supplies  fail.  It  i| 
altogether  a  different  plant  from  the  fera,  the 
mot  of  which  is  eaten  l^  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand.  The  berries,  or  apples,  of  the  nouo,  ino- 
ri»do  eitrifalia,  and  the  Btallts  of  the  pohue,  com- 
voloulai  Bnuiiieruit,  are  also  eaten  in  times  ot 

The  fruits  of  the  islands  are  not  so  numerous  u 
in  some  continental  countries  of  similar  tem- 
perature, but  they  are  valuable ;  and,  next  to  the 
bread-fruit,  the  haari,  or  cocoa-nut,  coccot  nuci- 
fera,  is  the  most  serviceable.  Hie  tree  on  which 
it  grows  is  also  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
(Hiiamental  in  the  islands,  imparting'  to  the  land- 
scape, in  which  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object, 
•II  the  richness  and  elegance  of  intertropical 
verdure. 

llie  stem  is  perfectly  cylindrical,  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  root,  very  gradually  taper- 
ing to  the  top,  where  It  is  prabaUy  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  round.  It  is  one  single  stem  from 
the  root  to  the  crown,  composed  apparently  of  a 
vast  number  of  small  hollow  reeds,  united  by  a 
kind  of  resinous  pith,  and  enclosed  in  a  rough, 
brittle,  and  exceedingly  hard  bark.  The  stem  is 
without  branch  or  leaf,  excepting  at  the  top,  where 
R  beautiful  crown  or  tuft  of  long  green  leaves 
appears  like  a  graceful  plume  waving  in  the  fitful 
breeze,  or  nodding  over  the  spreading  wood,  w 
the  humble  snmbbery.  Tlie  nut  begins  to  grow 
in  a  few  months  after  it  is  planted;  in  about  five 
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■r  sis  jMTfl,  the  aton  w  seven  or  eigld  feet  high, 
snd  the  tree  begins  to  bear,  ft  continues  to  grow 
«nd  bear  fifty  or  sixty  years,  or  perhaps  longer, 
M  there  are  manv  groves  of  trees,  tq^taretitiy  in 
their  highest  perfection,  which  were  [Wanted  bj 
Pomare  nearly  tbr^  years  ago.  While  the  [Jantf 
are  yonng,  they  require  fencing,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  the  pigs ;  but  after  the  crown  has  reached 
a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  the  plants  require  do 
forth^care. 

The  bread-fruit,  the  plantain,  and  almost  every 
other  tree  furnishing  any  valuable  fruit,  arrives  at 
perfection  <Hily  in  the  most  fertile  soil ;  but  the 
cacoa-nnt,  although  it  will  grow  in  the  ridi 
bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
streams  that   flow  throu^    them,  yet    flourishes 

laftlly  on  the  barren  sea-beacb,  amid  fragmeno 
coral  and  sand,  where  its  roots  are  washed  by 
every  rising  tide ;  and  on  the  sun-burnt  sides  M 
the  mountains,  where  the  soil  is  shallow,  and 
runote  from  the  streams  so  favourable  to  vege* 
tation. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes :  their  best  spears  were  made  with  cocoa- 
nut  wood;  wall  plates,  rafters,  and  pillars  for 
their  larger  houses,  were  often  of  the  same  ma- 
terial ;  tbeir  instruments  for  splitting  bread-fruit, 
their  rollers  for  their  canoes,  and  also  their  most 
durable  fences,  were  made  with  its  trunk.  It  is 
also  a  valuable  kind  of  fuel,  and  makes  excellent 
charcoal. 

The  timber  is  not  the  ooly  valuable  article  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  furnishes.  The  leaves,  called  niau, 
are  composed  of  strong  stalks  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
oi^.  A  number  of  long  narrow  pointed  leaflets 
tn  nutged  alternately  on  opposite  sides.     Th^ 
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eafleta  are  ofteo  plaited,  when  th«  whole  leaf  i* 
called  paua,  and  forniB  an  excellent  skreen  for  the 

■ides  of  their  houses,  or  corerin^  for  their  Boors. 

Several  kinds  of  baskets  are  also  made  with  the 
Jeaves,  one  of  which,  called  arairi,  is  neat,  con- 
venient, and  durable.  They  were  also  plaited  for 
bonnets  or  shades  for  the  foreheads  and  eyes,  and 
ifrere  worn  by  both  sexes.  In  many  of  their 
religious  ceremonies  they  were  used,  and  the  niav, 
or  leaf,  was  also  an  emblem  of  authority,  and  was 
sent  by  the  chief  to  his  dependents,  when  any 
requisition  waa  made  :  through  the  cocoa-nut  leaf 
tied  to  the  sacrifice  the  god  was  supposed  to  mter ; 
and  by  the  same  road  ^e  evil  sptnts,  who,  it  was 
imagined,  tormented  those  affected  with  diseases 
were  driven  out.  Bunches  or  strings  of  the 
leaflets  were  also  suspended  in  the  tsmpl«  on 
^rtain  occasions,  and  answered  the  same  purpose 
M  beads  in  Roman  Catholic  worship,  reminding^  the 
priest  or  the  worshipper  of  the  order  of  his  prayers. 
On  the  tough  and  stiff  stalks  of  the  leafleU,  Uie 
candle-nuts,  employed  for  lighting  their  houses, 
were  strung  when  used. 

Round  that  part  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf  which  is 
attached  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  there  is  a  sin- 
gular provision  of  nature,  for  the  security  of  the 
long  leaves  against  the  violence  of  the  winds. 
A  remarkably  fine,  strong,  fibrous  matting,  at- 
tached to  the  bark  under  the  bottom  of  the  stalk, 
extending  half  way  round  the  trunk,  and  reaching 
perhaps  two  or  three  feet  up  the  leaf,  acting  like 
a  bracing  of  network  to  each  side  of  the  stalk, 
keeps  it  steadily  fixed  to  the  trunk.  While  the 
leaves  are  young,  this  substance  is  remarkably 
white,  transparent,  and  as  fine  in  texture  as  silver 
paper.     In  this  state  it  is  occanonaUy  cnt  inta 
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ioag  narrow  slipB,  tied  up  in  bunche*,  and  uied  by 
tbe  natirei  to  ornament  tbdr  hair.  Its  remarkablB 
flexibility,  beautiful  wluteness,  and  g'toMV  surikce, 
render  it  a  singulaily  novel,  light,  and  elegant 
phune ;  the  efiect  of  irtiich  is  heightened  by  its 
contrast  with  the  black  and  shining  ringlets  of  tfa* 
natiTe  hair  it  sunnounts.  As  the  leaf  incieaaes  in 
nze,  and  the  matdag  is  exposed  to  the  air,  tt  be- 
comes coaiwr  and  stnmger,  assuming  a  yellowish 
cc^ur,  and  is  called  aa. 

There  is  a  kind  of  seam  atone  the  centre, 
exactly  trader  the  stem  of  the  leaf,  mm  both  sides 
of  which  long  aad  tough  fibres,  about  the  siie  of  a 
bristlt,  regularly  diverge  in  an  oblique  diiectioik 
Sometiiites  there  appear  to  be  two  layers  of  fibre*, 
iriiidi  cross  each  other,  and  the  whole  is  cemented 
with  a  still  finer,  fibroaa,  and  adhesive  substance. 
Tbe  length  and  evenness  of  the  threads  or  fibres^ 
die  regidar  mainner  in  which  they  cross  each  other 
at  oblique  angles ;  the  extent  of  surface,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  piece,  corresponding  with  that 
of  coane  cotton  cloth ;  the  singular  manner  in 
which  the  fibres  are  attached  to  each  others 
canse  this  cnrious  substance,  woven  in  the  loom 
of  nature,  to  present  to  the  eye  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  cloth  spun  and  woven  by  human 
ingenuity. 

This  smgular  fibrous  matdng  is  sometunes  taken 
offby  the  natives  in  pieces  two  or  three  feet  wide, 
sod  dsed  as  wtapjnng  fcM'  their  arrow-root,  or  made 
into  bags.  Tt  is  also  occasionally  employed  in 
fvrepaiing  articles  of  clothing.  Jackets,  coats,  and 
even  shirts,  are  made  with  the  aa,  though  the 
cosffsest  linen  cloth  would  be  much  more  soA  and 
flexible.  To  these  shuls  the  natives  generally  fix 
It  cotton  edUut  and  wristbands,  and  seen  suscepti* 
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Ue  of  but  little  inhation  from  its  wiry  tntnre  snfl 
'flnriace.  It  ig  a  foTOurite  dress  with  me  fishermen, 
end  othen  occupied  on  the  sea. 

Ihe  fruit,  hovever,  is  the  most  valuable  part  of 
this  serviceable,  hardy,  and  beautiful  plant.  Hie 
flowers  are  small  and  white,  inoi^ificant  when 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  tree  or  the  fruit 
they  are  ranged  along  the  sides  of  a  tough,  succo- 
ilent,  branching  stalk,  surrounded  by  a  sheadi, 
which  the  natives  call  aroe,  and  are  fixed  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  immediately  above  the  bottom 
of  the  leaf.  Fruit  in  every  sOge,  (nm  the  fiitt 
formation  after  the  felling  of  the  bloasom,  to  the 
hard,  dry,  ripe,  and  iull-grown  nut,  that  has  almost 
begun  to  germraate,  may  be  seen  at  one  time  od 
the  same  tree,  and  frequently  fruit  in  several  dia- 
tinct  stages  on  the  same  bunch,  attached  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tame  >talk. 

The  tree  is  slow  in  growth,  and  the  fhiit  does 
not,  probably,  come  to  perfection  in  much  lesa 
than  twelve  months  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen. 
A  bunch  will  sometimes  contain  twenty  or  thirty 
nuts,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  sbt  or  seven  bunches 
on  the  tree  at  a  time.  Each  nut  is  nirrounded  by 
*  tough  fibrous  husk,  in  some  parts  two  inches 
thick;  and  iriien  it  has  readied  its  fldl  size,  it 
contains,  enclosed  in  a  soft  white  shell,  a  pint  or  k 
pint  and  a  half  of  the  juice  osually  called  cocoa* 
nut  milk. 

Ihere  is  at  this  time  no  pulp  wb&tever  fa  Hm 
inaide.  In  this  stase  of  its  growth  tbenntiscallod 
taa,and  the  liquid  is  i»eferred  to  that  fimnd  iothe 
nut  in  any  other  state.  It  is  perf^ictly  dear,  and 
fai  taste  combines  a  degree  of  addtty  and  sweet- 
aess,  wiadk  renders  it  i^nal  io  the  but  lemonade. 
No  accurate  idea  of  the  consistence  and  taste  of 
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die  juioe  of  &»  cocoa-nut  can  be  fonned  fron 
that  fband  in  tiM  ants  brought  tci  En^uid.  Thew 
are  <dd  and  dry,  nnd  the  flnid  comparatirBly  ran 
cid;  m  tl^  state  they  are  never  nsed  bj  tb« 
natires,  except  (or  the  pnnraae  of  pfamtJng  or  ez- 
tiBctiagoil.  HieflbeUof  the  OMd,  or  youngs  cocoft* 
Bnt,  k  oaed  medicinally. 

lA  a  lew  weeks  sflu  the  nut  hai  iMched  ita  iiiU 
HEe,  a  aoft  white  pnlp,  remaricably  delicate  and 
afreet,  raaembling,  m  e«mautence  and  appearance* 
the  wUte  of  a  slightly  boiled  egg,  ia  formed  around 
the  ioMle  of  the  shell.  In  this  state  it  is  called 
MMw,  and  is  eaten  by  the  chieft  as  aa  article  of 
laxsry,  and  used  in  preparing  many  of  what  maj 
be  culad  the  made-diahes  of  Tshitiaa  banqaetst 
Aftec  leaisHiEng  a  month  ac  six  wedcs  Inkier,  Uu 
fndp  «n  ibe  inside  becomes  BMch  fitmer,  and 
rataer  more  than  half  an  inch  in  tUcknesa.  The 
juice  aaaumea  a  whitish  colour,  and  a  ihatfer 
It  is  now  called  ontolo,  and  is  not  so  mtidi 
If  allowed  to  hang  two  or  three  months 
n  the  tree,  the  outside  skin  becomes  yel- 
1  toiwn,  the  shell  hardens,  the  k^nd 
I  loan  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  ia 
thickness,  and  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  less  thaa 
half  a  [NnL  It  is  now  called  opaa,  and,  after 
hanging  some  months  on  the  tree,  falls  to  the 
gronod.  The  bard  Dot  is  sooMlinieB  brokm  ia 
two,  and  broiled,  or  eaten  as  taken  Iroaa  the  trM, 
Wt  is  generatly  ased  ia  making.oQ 

-If  the  coooa-nnt  be  kept  k>a£  after  it  is  fdUy 
apti  a  white,  sweet,  spongy  sufastenae  is  fiinned 
m  Ibe  inside,  originating  at'  the  spar  end  <rf  the 
genLiriiich  b  enclosed  in  the  kftnel,  immedif^lf 
eppoute  «se  of  the  three  apertures  or  eyes,  in  the 
4bupea(  end  of  the  ahdl,  micb  is  c^^oaite  to  that 
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whore  the  stalk  is  united  to  the  husk.  This  fibnmB 
vpoage  ultimately  absorbs  the  water,  and  filU  the 
concavity,  dissolving  tlie  hard  kernel,  and  com* 
biniog'  it  wHh  its  own  substance,  so  that  the  shell* 
fiistecul  of  containing  a  kernel  and  miikf  encloses 
only  a  soft  cellular  subftaace.  While  this  truly 
wonderful  process  is  going;  on  within  the  nut,  a 
ungle  bud  or  shoot,  of  a  white  colour  but  hard 
texture,  forces  its  way  through  one  of  the  holes  in 
the  shell,  perforates  the  tough  fibrous  hw3t,  end, 
after  rising  some  inches,  begins  to  unfold  its  pale 
green  leaves  to  the  light  and  the  atr ;  at  this  tim«, 
also,  two  thick  white  Bbres,  originating  in  the  same 
point,  push  away  Ae  stoppers  or  coverings  from  tha 
other  two  holes  in  the  shell,  pierce  the  husk  in  att 
opposite  direction,  and  finally  penetrate  the  ground. 
If  allowed  to  remain,  the  shell,  which  no  knift 
Would  cut,  and  which  a  saw  would  scarcely  pene- 
trate,  is  burst  by  an  expansive  power,  getmated 
within  itself;  the  husk  and  the  shell  eradnally 
decay,  and,  forming  a  light  manure,  facilitate  th« 
growth  of  the  young  plant,  which  gradually  strike* 
Its  roots  deeper,  elevates  its  stalk,  and  expands  itt 
leaves,  until  it  becomes  a  lofty,  fruitful,  and  grac^ 
ful  tree. 

Ihere  are  many  varieties  of  the  cocoa-nnt  tree, 
!n  some  of  which  the  fruit  is  rather  small  and 
tweet.  For  each  variety  the  natives  hare  a 
disdnct  name,  as  well  as  for  the  same  nut  in  its 
difierent  stages  of  perfection.  I  have  die  names 
of  six  sorts,  but  it  is  nnnecessary  to  insert  them. 

l^e  juice  of  the  nuts  growing  on  the  sea-shore 
does  not  appear  to  partake,  in  any  degree,  of  dw 
saline  property  of  the  water  that  must  conatantlj 
moisten  the  roots  of  the  tree.  The  milk  of  the 
^nata  fiom  the  sandy  beach  or  the  rocky  mountaia, 
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it  often  u  nreet  and  as  rich  as  that  ^rovn  in  the 
most  fertile  parta  of  the  valley. 

On  fiist  arriving  in  the  islands,  we  used  th« 
cocoa-Dut  milk  ^«ely,  but  subsequently  pre- 
forred  plain  water  as  a  beverage ;  not  tlut  the 
milk  b^rame  less  agreeable,  but  because  we  sup* 
posed,  perhaps  erroneously,  the  iVee  use  of  it 
predisposed  to  certain  dropucal  complaints  pre- 
valent among  the  people. 

The  cocoa-nut  trees  are  remarkably  high,  some^ 
times  uzty  or  seventy  feet,  with  only  a  tuft  of 
leaves,  and  a  number  of  btinches  of  fruit,  oo 
the  top;  yet  the  natives  gather  the  fmit  with 
CCNnparative  ease.  A  little  boy  strips  off  a  piece 
of  bark  from  a  purau,  branch,  and  fastens  it 
round  his  feet,  leaving  a  space  of  four  or  five 
inches  between  them,  and  then,  clasping  the  tree* 
he  vaults  up  its  trunk  with  greater  agility  and  ease 
than  a  European  could  ascend  a  ladder  to  an 
equal  elevation.  When  they  gather  a  bunch  tt 
a  time,  they  lower  them  down  by  a  rope ;  but 
when  they  pluck  the  fruit  singly,  they  cast  them 
on  the  gronnd.  In  throwing  down  the  nuts,  they 
give  them  a  whirling  motion,  that  they  may  &11  on 
the  point,  and  not  on  the  side,  whereby  they  would 
be  likely  to  buret. 

Cocoa-nuts  were  formerly  a  considerable  article 
of  food  among  the  common  people,  and  were 
used  with  profusion  on  every  feast  of  the  chie&j 
but  for  some  years  past  they  have  been  pre" 
served,  and  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  oil,  which  has  recently 
become  an  article  of  exportation,  although  the 
raloe  is  so  nnall  as  to  afford  but  little  encourag«- 
ue&t  to  its  extended  manufacUm.  .1 
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Ilw  cocoa-nut  oil  u  procured  ham  tlw  pub, 
and  is  prepared  by  grating  tbe  kernel  of  the  oM 
But,  ana  depoiiting  it  in  a  long  woodm  trougb. 


uanidty  tiie   hollow  trunk   <rf  a  tree.     Hub  it 

5 laced  in  the  sun  every  monung,  aod  expoaei 
uiing  the  day;  after  a  few  days  dte  grated 
nut  ia  piled  up  in  heapa  in  the  trou^,  leannc 
a  amall  apace  between  each  heap.  .  Aa  the  <d 
exudea,  it  drains  into  the  hollows,  whence  it  ia 
■cooped  in  bamboo  canes,  and  preaeired  for  tale 
or  use.  After  the  oil  ceases  to  collect  ia  the 
trough,  the  kernel  is  put  into  a  bag,  of  the  matted 
fibres,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  rude  lenr 
press;  but  the  additional  i^uantity  of  oil,  thus 
obtained,  is  inferior  in  quahty  to  that  {oodnced 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  piocese  require* 
considerable  labour  for  the  grating  of  the  kenwl  hj 
the  hand ;  but  it  ia  probable,  should  its  laanafac- 
ture  be  continued,  that  mills  will  be  Erected  ftr 
bruising  the  pulp. 

In  udition  to  these  adTantaees,  the  shells  af 
the  large  old  cocoa-nuts  are  used  as  water-bottles, 
the  largest  of  which  will  holdaquart;  they  are  of  a 
black  colour,  often  highly  polished,  and,  with  cm, 
last  a  number  of  years.  All  the  cupa  and  drinking 
vessels  of  the  natives  are  made  with  cocoa-a^ 
sheila,  usually  of  the  omoto,  which  ia  of  a  yellow 
colour.  It  is  scraped  very  tiiin,  and  is  often 
slightly  trannnrent.  Their  ava  cupa  were  gene- 
rally Uack,  hi^y  poltahed,  and  aometimes  inge- 
niously carved  with  a  variety  of  devioea,  but  Ike 
Tahidans  did  not  excd  in  carving.  Tbe  fibres  of 
die  husk  are  separated  from  the  pulp  by  soaking 
them  in  water,  and  are  used  in  muing  varitms 
kinds  of  cinet  ^ul  cordme,  espeoiaUy  a  valuabla 
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colnr  rope ;  and,  as  the  pious  Hetbert  sang  two 
hnndred  years  ago, 

"  TIw  Indiui'B  nut  >IoDe 
Is  clothing,  nMtftt  uid  trBDcher,  drink  and  can, 
Bo^  cable,  nil  and  needle,  mil  in  one." 

It  IS  impoasible  to  contemplate  either  the  bread- 
fiuK    or    cocoa-nut  tree,    in  their  gigantic  and 

rtaneons  growth,  their  majestic  appearance, 
value  and  abundance  of  their  fruit,  and  ths 
raried  puipoaes  to  which  tbey  are  subserrient, 
withont  admiring  the  wisdom  atvi  benevolence 
of  the  Creator,  and  his  distinguishing  kindnew 
towards     the    inhabitants    of    these     intuesting 
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Varictiei  and  ■ppearance  of  Ihs  plantain  and  bauwM— 
Vi  or  Brailllan  plum— A-hi-a  or  Jamba— Smnilar 
KTOVFth  of  the  iaocarpug,  or  native  chetnut — Diflerent 
kind!  of  ti,  ot  Dracann — To,  or  sugar-cane — Foreign 
Iniltl  and  TCgetablea  tbat  flonriih  in  Pol; oesia — Valna 
of  a  garden  in  the  South  Sea  lalanda — Uniuccewful 
atlenipti  to  introduce  irheat — Inlrodnclion  of  coflee — 
Native  and  fbieign  dowers — Tradition  of  die  origin  of  the 
bread-  &ult — Quadrupeds— Abeenoe  of  venomous  aiimala 
and  nptilce — Manner  of  rearing  Jiif(s — Birds  of  the 
South  Sea  Idandl — Albatross — Pigeons  —  Domestio 
fonli— Number  and  variel;  of  fish  on  the  coasts,  and 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

More  rich  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  though  faz  less 
serviceable  as  an  article  of  food,  is  the  mata,  plan- 
tain and  b&nana,  mvsa  paradisaica  and  musa 
tapienttim.  These  are  also  indi^uous,  although 
generally  cultivated  in  the  native  gardens.  They 
are  a  rich  nutritive  fruit,  common  within  the  tro- 
pics, and  so  generally  known  as  to  need  no  parti- 
cular description  here.  There  are  not,  pernaps, 
fewer  tlian  tliirty  varieties  cultivated  hy  the  natives, 
besides  nearly  twenty  kinds,  very  large  and  ser- 
viceable, that  grow  wild  in  the  mountains.  The 
orea,  or  maiden  plantain,  with  the  other  varieties, 
comes  to  the  highest  perfection  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  is  a  delicious  fruit.  The  stalk,  or 
tree,  on  which  these  fruits  grow,  is  seldom  above 
eight  or  twelve  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  fine  broad 
specimens  of  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation, 
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being  frequently  twelve  or  lixteen  feet  long, 
e^teen  iocheB  or  two  feet  wide,  of  a  beautiful 
pea-green  colour  when  fresh,  and  a  rich  bri^t 
yellow  when  dry.  The  &uit  ia  about  nine  inched 
,  and  in  shape  somewhat  hke  a  cucumbei, 


ixcepting  that  the  angles  are  frequently  well  d&> 
ined,  which  g;ives  to  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  the  u>« 
pearance  of  a  triangular  or  quadraogular  prism  of  a 


kight  delicate  yellow  colour.  Sixty  or  Mventy 
nagle  fruit  are  occasionally  attached  to  one  stalk. 
Each  plantain  stem,  or  tree,  produces  only  one 
bunch  of  fruit;  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is  cut 
down,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  suckers  that 
rise  around  the  root  whence  it  originally  sprung. 
If  the  suckers,  or  offsets,  be  four  or  five  feet  hi^ 
when  the  parent  stem  is  cut  down,  they  will  beat 
in  about  twelve  months. 

The  fruit  is  not  often  allowed  to  ripen  on  the 
trees,  but  it  is  generally  cut  down  as  soon  as  it  has 
reached  its  full  size,  and  while  yet  green ;  the  bunch 
is  then  hung  up  in  the  native  houses  to  ripen, 
and  a  eaten  as  the  fruit  turns  yellow.  When 
they  wish  to  accelerate  their  ripeness  for  a  public 
entertainment,  they  cut  them  down  green,  wrap 
them  in  leaves,  and  bury  them  thirty-six  or  forty- 
eight  hours  in  the  earth,  and  on  taking  them  out 
they  are  quite  »oft,  and  apparently  ripe,  but  much 
more  insipid  than  those  which  t»d  gradually 
ripened  on  the  tree,  or  even  in  the  house.  The 
kinds  growing  in  the  mountains  are  large,  and, 
though  rich  and  agreeable  when  baked,  are  most 
unpalatable  when  raw;  the^  have  a  red  skin,  and 
a  bt^t  yellow  pulp.  Their  native  name  is  fei  i 
their  habits  of  growth  are  ungular ;  for,  while  the 
fruit  of  all  the  other  varieties  is  pendent  from 
(he  stem,  this  rises  erect  from  a  short  thick  ttall; 
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La  the  centre  of  die  crown  or  tuft  of  leavei  at  tli4 
topi  In  Bereral  of  these  iilonds,  the  Jei  u  the 
pincipal  BuppOTt  of  the  inhabitants.  Hie  [dantaia 
»  a  fnitt  that  is  always  acceptable,  and  resemUes 
w  flavour  a  soft,  sweet,  bat  not  juicjr  pear;  h 
is  very  ^ood  in  miik,  also  in  puddings  and  pies 
and,  when  fermented,  makes  excellent  vinegar. 

The  VI,  or  Brazilian  plum,  a  variety  of  spoudiat, 
(^gpottdias  dulcit  of  PnrithiBon,)  is  an  ahundast 
and  excellent  fruit,  of  an  oval  or  oblong  sh^>e, 
and  bright  yellow  colour.  Id  form  and  taste  it 
somewhat  resembles  a  magnum-bonum  plum,  but 
it  is  larger,  and,  instead  of  a  stone,  has  a  hard 
and  spiked  core,  containing  a  number  of  seeds. 
The  tree  on  which  it  grows  is  deciduous,  and  ona 
of  the  largest  found  in  the  islands,  the  trunk  beings 
frequendy  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  bark 
is  gray  and  smooth,  the  leaf  pinnate,  of  a  light 
green  colour ;  the  fhjit  hangs  m  bunches,  and  is 
often  so  plentiful,  that  the  ground  underneath  th« 
bees  is  covered  with  ripe  fruit,  while  the  satisfied, 
and  almost  surfeited  pigs,  lie  sleeping  round  its 
toots. 

The  akia,  or  jambo,  evgenia  MallaccentU,  >t 
perhaps  the  most  juicy  of  the  indigenous  fruits  of 
the  Society  Islands.  It  resembles,  in  shape,  a 
■mall  oblong  apple,  is  of  a  bright  beautiful  red 
colour,  and  has  a  white,  juicy,  but  rather  insipid 
pulp.  Thouji^h  grateful  in  a  warm  climate  like 
Tahiti,  its  flavour  is  by  no  means  so  good  as  that 
of  the  ahia  growing  on  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Like 
the  vi,  it  bears  but  one  crop  in  the  year,  and  does 
not  continue  in  season  longer  than  two  or  three 
months.  Both  these  trees  are  propagated  by  seed. 

In  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  if  the  bread-fruit 
be  scarce,  the  natives  suf^iy  the  deficiency  thus 
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oocasioncd  with  the  fhiit  of  the  ma-pe  or  nUa, 
%  nadTC  cbeanut,  lutcarptu  tdulU-  like  other 
dtemut-trees,  the  ma-pe  b  of  stately  growth  bmI 
■plendid  fblia^.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  tha 
high  grounds,  tnit  flourishes  only  in  the  rich 
bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  seldom  appean  in 
greater  perfectkw  than  on  the  margin  of  a  stream. 
Frcnn  the  top  of  a  mountain  I  have  often  been  able 
to  marie  the  onine  of  a  river  by  the  winding  and 
almoat  unbroken  line  of  cheanuts,  that  hav« 
towered  in  majesty  above  the  trees  of  humbler 
growth.  "Hie  ma-pe  is  branching,  bat  the  trunk, 
which  is  the  most  singular  part  of  it,  usually  rises 
ten  or  twelve  feet  without  a  branch,  after  whicl) 
the  arms  are  large  and  spreading. 

During  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  iff 
growth,  the  stem  is  tolerably  round,  but  after  that 
period,  as  it  enlarges,  instead  of  continuing  cylin-r 
drical,  it  assumes  a  different  shape.  In  four  or 
five  places  round  the  trunk,  small  projection! 
^>pear,  extending  in  nearly  straight  lines  from  the 
nx>t  to  the  brani^hes.  The  centre  of  the  tre« 
seems  to  remain  stationary;  while  these  projec- 
tions increasing,  at  length  seem  like  so  many 
planks  covered  with  bark,  forming  a  number  of 
natnial  buttresses  round  the  tree.  The  centre  of 
the  tree  often  continues  many  years  with  per- 
haps not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  wood 
round  the  medula,  or  pith ;  while  the  buttresses, 
though  only  about  two  inches  thick,  extend  two, 
three,  and  four  feet,  being  widest  at  the  bottom, 
I  have  observed  buttresses,  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  thickness,  projecting  four  feet  from  the 
tree,  and  forming  between  each,  natural  recesses, 
b  which  I  have  often  taken  shelter  during  a 
■bower.      When  the  tree  becomes  old,   its  form 
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is  still  more  picturesqne,  as  a  number  of  knots 
EUid  contortions  are  formed  on  the  buttresses  and 
branches,  which  render  the  outlines  more  btokea 
tmd  fontastic. 

'  The  wood  of  the  rata  has  a  fine  straight  grain, 
but  being  remarkably  perishable,  is  seldom  used, 
excepting  for  fire-wood.  Occasionally,  however, 
Ihey  cut  off  one  of  the  buttresses,  and  thus  obtain 
a  good  natural  plank,  with  which  they  make  the 
long  paddles  for  their  canoes,  or  axe-handles. 
The  leaf  is  large  and  beautiful,  six  or  eight  inchea 
in  length,  oblong  in  shape,  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
and,  though  an  evergreen,  exceedingly  li^t  and 
delicate  in  its  structure.  The  tree  bears  a  small 
white  racimated  panicle  flower,  esteemed  by  the 
natives  on  account  of  its  fragrance.  The  frnit, 
which  hangs  singly  or  in  smcdl  clusters  irom  the 
■lender  twigs,  is  flat,  and  somewhat  kidney- shaped. 
The  same  term  is  used  by  the  natives  for  this 
fruit,  and  the  kidney  of  an  animal.  The  nut  is  a 
sii^le  kernel,  in  a  hard,  tough,  fibrous  shell, 
covered  with  a  thin,  compact,  fibrous  husk.  It  is 
not  eaten  in  a  raw  state;  but,  though  rather  hard 
when  fully  ripe,  it  is,  when  roasted  in  a  |preen  state, 
loft,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  ft-root,  dracana  ter- 
ntna/ts,  resembhng  exactly  that  found  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  is  baked  and  eaten;  and  the  lo, 
or  sugar-cane,  tacckarum  o^inariim,  which  grows 
spontaneously,  and  perhaps  in  greater  perfection 
than  in  any  o^er  part  of  the  world,  was  formerly 
cultivated,  and  eaten  raw.  On  a  journey,  the 
natives  often  carry  a  piece  of  sugar-cane,  which 
furnishes  a_ sweet  and  nourishing  juice,  aMieasiiig 
at  once,  to  a  certain  degree,  Ixith  thirst  and 
hunger.      Within  a  few  yean   they  have   beeo 
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tftugbt  to  extract  the  juice,  and,  by  boiling  it,  to 
prepare  a  very  good  nigar. 

Most  of  the  native  fruits  are  delicious;  and 
their  number  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  tropical 
Cruili.  Vines,  oranges,  shaddocks,  limes,  and  other 
plants,  were  introduced  by  Captains  Cook,  Bl^, 
and  Vancouver.  It  is  st^xd,  that  as  soon  as  the 
young  grapes  were  formed,  the  natives  plucked 
■nd  ate  them,  but  vere  so  displeased  at  their 
acidity,  that  they  tore  np  the  plant.  Vines  were 
also  taJcen  by  the  Missionaries,  but  nearly  de- 
ployed by  the  natives  in  their  wars.  In  1824  I 
brought  a  number  of  plants  from  the  Sandwich 
Jslaads ;  which  nere  thriving  when  1  last  heard 
Citrons,  tamarinds,  pine-apples,  guavas,  Cape  mui- 
berries  and  figs,  cnstard  apples  and  coffee  plants, 
have  at  different  times  been  introduced,  and  suc- 
cesafiilly  cultivated,  by  the  Missionaries.  Many 
IbreigTi  v^etabies  have  been  tried,  yet  few  oif 
them  thrive.  The  growth  of  com  has  been  more 
than  once  attempted  without  success.  Pumpkins, 
melons,  water-melons,  cucumbers,  cabbages,  and 
French -beans,  flourish  better  than  any  other 
foreign  vegetables. 

To  a  European,  a  garden  is  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and,  next  to  our 
dwellings,  we  regaided  it  as  an  important  part  of 
our  domestic  establishment.  As  soon  as  the  sites 
of  our  bouses  were  fixed,  we  employed  natives  to 
encloae  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  them.  I 
received,  in  December,  1816,  from  governor  Mac- 
quane  in  New  South  Wales,  a  hundred  ears  of 
Egyptian  wheat,  which  being  a  kind  frequently 
grown  in  a  warm  climate,  it  was  supposed  migM 
Aouriah  in  the  islands.      The  grain  was  planted 
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with  care,  and  grew  remarkably  well;  the  leaf 
waa  green,  the  stalks  hi^h  and  strong,  and  the  ean 
large ;  but  as  they  began  to  turn  yellow,  few  at 
them  contained  a  single  grain,  and  those  that 
were  found  were  BhriTelled  and  dry.  Potatoea 
were  also  tried,  and  have  been  repeatedly  planted 
since,  in  different  situations  and  seasons;  but 
although,  after  the  first  growth,  they  usually  ap- 
pear like  young  itotatoes, — if  planted  again,  they 
are  invariably  soft  and  sweet,  very  small,  and  less 
palatable  than  the  indigenous  sweet  potato. 

At  Afareaitu  I  had  sown  a  number  of  seeds 
from  England,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  New  South  Wales. 
Coffee  and  cashew-nute,  anacardivm  occidentale., 
I  bad  before  planted  in  boxes ;  they  grew  well,  but 
the  coffee  and  the  cashew-nuts  were  totally  de- 
ttroyed  by  the  goats,  which,  leaping  the  fence  one 
day,  in  a  few  minutes  ate  up  the  plants  on  which 
I  had  bestowed  much  care.  The  custard- apple, 
iMona  triloba  or  tquamosa,  that  I  had  brought  from 
Rio,  were  preserved,  and  plants  from  it  are  now 
bearing  fruit  in  several  of  the  islands.  In  addition 
to  these,  I  was  enabled  to  cultivate  the  papaw 
apple,  carica  papaya,  FVench-beans,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, cabbages,  and  Indian  com ;  while  our  little 
flower-garden,  in  Huahine,  was  adorned  with  the 


flowers,  among  which  the  gardenia  and  hibisctu 
rosea  chinensis  were  always  conspicuous.  Hie 
front  of  our  house  was  shaded  by  orange  trees,  and 
our  garden  enclosed  with  a  citron  hedge. 

Tlie  comfort  connected  with  a  garden,  and  the 
means  of  support  derived  therefrom,  were  not  oar 
only  inducements  to  its  culture  ;  we  were  desirous 
to  increase  the  rentable  productions  of  the  idand. 
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and  anxious  also  that  our  establuhments  tbouM 
become  models  for  the  natives  in  the  fonnation  of 
their  own,  and  in  this  we  were  not  disappointed 
A  neat  little  garden  was  afterwards  considered  bj 
numben  aa  a  necessary  appendage  to  their  habita- 
tion. The  natives  display  a  taste  for  the  beautiful, 
in  their  fondness  of  fiowers.  The  g;ardenia,  hibiscug, 
and  amaranthus,  were  often  woven  in  graceful 
wreaths  or  garlands,  and  worn  on  dieir  brows.  The; 
were  delighted  when  the  helianthus  was  added  to 
iheir  flowen.  Pomare  and  his  queen  passed  bj 
my  garden  when  the  first  ever  grown  in  the  idands 
was  in  flower,  and  came  in,  to  admire  its  size 
and  brilliancy.  Soon  after  their  return,  I  received 
a  note  Irom  the  king,  asLing  for  a  flower  for  the 
queen,  and  also  one  for  her  sister ;  I  sent  them  each 
a  small  one ;  and  the  next  time  ibey  appeared  ia 
public,  the  large  simflowers  were  fixed  as  ornaments 
■n  their  hair. 

To  the  list  of  the  edible  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
roots  of  the  Society  Islands,  already  given,  others 
might  probably  be  added,  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  show  the  abundance,  diversity,  nutrittveness, 
delicacy,  and  richness  of  the  provision  spontan- 
eoosly  fiunished  to  gratify  the  palate,  and  supply 
the  necessities,  of  uieir  lahatHtants.  Here  man 
seemed  to  live  only  for  enjoyment,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  placed  in  circumstances,  where  every 
desire  was  satisfied,  and  where  it  might  be  imagined 
that  even  the  apprehensioa  of  want  was  a  thing 
unknown.  Amid  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of 
a  bounty  so  diversified  and  profuse,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  divine  Author  of  all 
should  neither  be  recc^ized  nor  acknowledged; 
fir,  that  his  very  mercies  should  foster  insensibility, 
PmI  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  participants  in  lui 
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bounty.     Sud),  however,  was  the  melancholy  (wt. 
Although 

« th«  aoil  nDtiU'd 

Pour'd  faith  spontaneous  uid  abundKiit  barreftts. 
The  fomts  cast  theiT  fruits,  in  husiie  &i  rind, 
Yielding  sweet  kernels  or  delicious  pulp. 
Smooth  oil,  cool  milk,  and  unfermeiited  wine. 
In  rich  Uiid  exquisite  rarietif ) 
On  these  the  indolent  inhabttanta 
Fed  without  care  or  forethought" 

We  have  often  endeavoured  to  learn  from  the 
'natives  whether  the  vegetable  productions  used 
as  fbod  when  the  islands  were  -  discovered  by 
Captain  WaJlis,  were  found  there  by  those  who 
'first  peopled  them  ;  whether  these  colonists,  from 
'whatsoever  country  they  may  have  come,  had 
'brought  any  seeds  or  roots  with  them ;  or  whether 
they  had  been,  at  a  more  recent  period,  conveyed 
thiUier  from  any  other  islands  :  but  their  answen, 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  most  of  them,  have 
been  go  absurd  and  fabulous,  that  no  correct  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  them.  Most  of  them 
are,  in  their  traditions,  stated  to  have  been  formed 
-by  their  gods,  at  the  same  time  that  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  tuid  the  inhabitants 
'-if  the  earth,  were  produced. 

In  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  bread-fruit,  one 
•f  their  traditionary  legends  states,  that  in  the 
'leign  of  a  certain  king,  when  the  people  ate  araea, 
led  earth,  a  husband  and  wife  had  an  only  son, 
'  whom  they  tenderly  loved.  The  youth  was  weak 
and  delicate ;  and  one  day  the  husband  said  to  the 
"Wife,  "  I  compassionate  our  son,  he  is  unable  to 
eat  the  red  earth.  I  will  die,  and  become  fbod 
.for  our  son."  The  wife  said,  "  How  will  you  b^ 
come  fbod  J"    He  answered,  "  I  will  pray  to  my 
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god  ;  he  has  power,  and  he  nill  enable  me  to  do 
it."  Accordingly,  he  repaired  to  the  family  marae 
and  presented  his  petition  to  the  deity.  A  favour 
able  answer  was  given  to  his  prayer,  and  in  tho 
evening  he  called  his  wife  to  him,  and  said,  "  I 
am  about  to  die ;  when  I  am  dead,  take  my  body, 
sepaiale  il,  plant  my  head  in  one  place,  my  tieEul. 
and  Btomacb  in  another,  &c.  and  then  come  into  the 
house  and  wait.  When  yon  shall  hear  first  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  leaf,  then  of  a  flower,  afterwards  of 
an  unripe  fruit,  and  subsequently  of  a  ripe  round 
&uit  falling  on  the  ground,  know  that  it  is  I,  who 
am  become  food  for  our  son."  He  died  soon  after. 
His  wife  obeyed  his  injunctions,  planting  the 
Momach  near  tlie  house,  as  directed.  After  a 
wbile,  she  heard  a  leaf  fall,  then  the  large  scales 
of  the  flower,  then  a  small  unripe  fruit,  aflerwardf 
<me  All]  grown  and  ripe.  By  this  time  it  was  day- 
light ;  she  awoke  her  son,  took  htm  out,  and  thev 
beheld  a  lai^  and  handsome  tree,  clothed  wito 
broad  shining  leaves,  and  loaded  with  bread-fruit. 
She  directed  him  to  gather  a  number,  take  the  first 
to  the  family  god  and  to  the  king  ;  to  eat  no  more 
red  earth,  but  to  roast  and  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
growing  before  them. — ^This  is  only  a  brief  outlina 
of  the  tradition  which  the  natives  give  of  the  origin 
of  the  bread-fruit.  The  account  is  much  longer, 
and  1  wrote  it  out  in  detail  once  or  twice  from  the 
moutb  of  the  natives  ;  but  though  not  unpleasant 
aa  a  specimen  of  the  natives'  faculty  of  invention, 
tt  is  ill  adapted  to  afTord  information.  It  wa4 
pvbably  invented  by  some  priest,  to  uphold  the 
mfluence  of  the  gods,  and  the  tribute  of  fint- 
fniits  paid  to  the  king.  The  origin  of  the  cocoa^ 
nut,  chesnut,  and  yam,  are  derived  from  similar 
•onrces;   the  cocoa-nut  having  grown    from'  tht 
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head  of  a  man,  the  chesout  from  his  kidneys,  tbc 
yams  from  his  legs, — and  other  veg^able  produc- 
tions from  differeat  parts  of  his  body.  The  fan- 
portance  of  the  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-aut,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  natives,  may  also  be  gathered 
ttoat  the  fact  of  their  fabulous  traditions  assigning 
their  origin  to  the  head  and  tlie  heart  of  him  whose 
affection  for  his  son  was  sUonger  tban  his  love  of 
life. 

Here  are  no  serpents  in  the  islands,  and  the 
only  venomous  reptiles  are  a  species  of  centipede, 
ftnd  a  small  kind  of  scorpion.  "Die  natives  are 
■eldom  stung  by  them ;  and  though  the  bite  t^ 
the  latter  ia  painful,  it  is  not  attended  with  danger 
or  serious  inconvenience.  There  are  no  beast«  of 
prey,  nor  wild  animals,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Doan  or  hogn,  and  dogs,  in  the  mountains,  and 
these  are  not  often  troublesome. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fish  on  the  coasts,  the 
variety  and  abundance  in  the  animal  is  much  infe- 
rior to  that  in  the  vegetable  pmductions  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  Hogs,  dogs,  rats,  and  lizards  were 
the  only  quadrupeda  originally  found  among  them. 
Hogs, called  bythenativesptMM, or  Auaa, and  which 
they  say  were  brought  by  the  first  inhalMtants, 
were  found  in  the  island  by  Wallis  and  Cook. 
Ihese,  however,  differed  considerably  from  the 
present  breed,  which  is  a  mixture  of  English  and 
Spanish .  They  are  described  as  having  been 
■mailer  than  the  generality  of  hogs  now  are,  with 
long  legs,  long  noses,  curly  or  almost  woolly  hair, 
and  short  erect  ears.  An  animal  of  this  kind  ia 
now  and  then  aeen,  and  the  people  say  such  were 
the  only  hogs  formerly  in  Tahiti.  It  was  also  said, 
tiiat  they,  unlike  all  other  swine,  were  wholly 
averse  to  the  mire ;  and  a  phenomenon  lo  nore. 
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aiDon^  the  liatHts  of  thur  species,  prodnced  a 
poetical  effiision,  which  appeared  in  a  moothly 
'periodical  about  fire  or  six  and  twenty  yean  ago. 
if  such  were  the  cleanly  habits  of  the  swine  in  Tahiti 
at  thai  time,  they  have  degenerated  very  much 
since,  for  I  tuive  often  seen  them  stretched  out  at 
ease  in  a  miry  slough,  apparently  as  much  at 
binne  as  the  greatest  hc^  would  be  in  such  a 
litnatian,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  swine  now  reared  are  large,  and  often  well 
fed ;  they  are  never  condned  in  sties,  but  range 
about  in  search  of  food.  Those  that  feed  in  the 
heads  of  the  valleys  live  chiefly  upon  fruit  and 
roots,  while  those  kept  about  the  houses  of  the 
natives  are  fed  occasionally  with  bread-fruit  oi 
cocoa-nuts.  Unless  well  kd,  they  are  veryd&- 
structive  to  the  fences  and  the  native  gardens, 
and  bite  through  a  sticlc,  one  or  two  inches  in 
diameter,  with  very  little  effort:  sometimes  the 
BiUtvea  break  their  teeth,  or  putrakind  of  yoke  upon 
them;  which,  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, is 
rather  a  singular  one.  A  circular  piece,  as  large 
as  a  shilling  or  a  half-crown,  is  cut  out  of  eadi 
ear,  and  when  the  wound  has  healed,  a  single 
■tick,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  long,  is  passed 
throng  the  apertures.  This  wooden  bar  lies  hori- 
zontally across  the  upper  part  of  the  pig's  head, 
and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  upright  sticks  of  a 
fence,  arrests  his  [»ogress,  even  when  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  head  through.  Thefleshofthe 
pig,  thoi^h  in  general  soft,  rich,  and  sweet,  is  not 
M  fine  as  English-fed  pork,  neither  has  it  the  pe- 
enliarly  agreeable  taste  bv  which  the  latter  is  ais- 
tinguished.  ThisiiprobaDlycausedby  theTahitiaa 
■wine  feeding  so  much  upon  cocoa-nuts,  and  other 
(weet  fruit.    For  the  kind,  however,  native  pork  ii 
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very  good ;  bat,  having  little  meat  bestdea,  we  soon 
be«iiiie  tired  of  it.  Althou^  capable,  when  all 
the  bones  are  taken  out,  of  beiag  preseired  by  salt, 
the  natives  never,  till  lately,  thought  of  sitting' 
down  to  less  than  a  hog  baked  whole.  Several  of 
the  chiefs,  however,  now  only  dress  so  much  as  ia 
necessary  for  the  immediate  use  of  their  families, 
and  salt  the  remainder. 

Next  to  the  flesh  of  swine,  that  of  the  dog  was 
formerly  prized  by  the  Tahitiana,  as  an  tvtide  of 
food.  Nevertheless,  dogs  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  reared  for  food  so  generally  ae  among  the 
Sandwich  Ulandera ;  here  they  were  fed  rather  aa 
an  article  of  luxury,  and  principally  eaten  by  the 
chielti.  They  were  usually  of  a  small  or  middling 
■ize,  and  appear  a  kind  of  terrier  breed,  but  were 
by  no  means  ferocious ;  and,  excepting  their  shape 
and  habits,  they  have  few  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  English  dog :  this  probably  arises  from  theic 
different  food.  The  hog  and  the  dog  were  the  only 
quadrupeds  whose  flesh  was  eaten  by  the  Tahitiana. 
flats  were  occasionally  eaten  uncooked  by  the 
Friendly  Islandera ;  but,  although  numerous,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  for  that  purpose 
here.  Cats  are  now  domesticated  in  most  of  the 
houses,  and  appear  great  favourites  with  the 
people. 

To  these,  horses,  asses,  homed  cattle,  goats,  and 
sheep,  have  been  added,  and,  excepting  the  latter, 
appear  to  thrive  exceedingly  well.  Rabitit  have 
been  several  times  taken  to  the  islands,  and  either 
turned  loose,  or  fed  in  pens;  but  the  climate,  or 
food,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  snitable,  and 
they  seldom  lived  long. 

The  feathered  tribes  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
like  those  of  the  northern  Pacific,  are  not  difltin- 
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gaisoed  by  bnlliancy  of  ptumage,  oi  melody  of 
•ong.  There  are,  however,  several  vanetiefl,  and 
some  of  them  in  amazing  nutnben.  The  moiC 
pumeroua  class  are  the  aquatic  birds.  These  skim 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  derive  their  subsisteace 
from  the  sea  or  the  inland  lakes  and  streami, 
build  their  nests  in  the  hollows  of  the  cra^yrocka, 
or  haunt  the  lagoons  and  streams,  rearing  their 
young,  and  reposing  by  the  side  of  the  inland 
wateis,  or  among  the  tall  grass  and  rushes  thaX 
border  the  extenuve  lakes  or  marshy  hollows. 
Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  the  stately 
albatross,  dimnedia  exutarte,  called  by  the  natives 
obutu;  the  tropic  bird,  phaelon  aelkeriut,  called 
Otaha ;  several  kinds  of  petrels,  called  otatare,  and 
Others:  these  abound  in  all  the  islands,  but  appear 
to  reaort  in  greater  multitudes  to  the  unnumbered 
clefts  in  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains  of  Boni- 
bota  and  Maurua,  than  to  the  more  eastern  islands. 
Among  the  lakes  are  several  kinds  of  heron,  tlud 
stand  like  sentinels  on  the  br<^en  rocks,  watch- 
ing for  their  prey,  or  march  with  ndenm  gravity 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream :  wild  ducks  resMt 
to  the  lagoons  and  marshes. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  birds  of  prey,  and  a 
nnmber  of  the  woodpecker  tribe,  with  some  small 
paroquets,  of  rich  and  splendid  plumage.  In  tJis 
inland  parts  of  some  of  the  islands,  the  turtle-dove^ 
which  IS  called  uupa,  and  among  the  mountains 
(HgeoDS,  which,  for  the  sound  of  their  notes,  the 
natives  call  uuairao,  are  found  in  considerable 
namber*.  Among  the  singing  birds,  which  are  not 
lumcroos,  the  omaomao  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  English  thrush,  is  of  a 
yellow  and  brown  speckled  colour,  and  in  its  itots 
tasembles  the  thrush  more  than  any  other  biid. 
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llie  moBt  nMfiil  bird,  hovever,  ii  the  commoa 
domestic  fiiwl,  called  moa  by  the  nativefl.  Theie 
were  found  among  the  i«land>  by  their  discoverers, 
and  appear  to  have  been  there  as  Iod^  as  the  people. 
"Riey  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  reared  in  Ehg- 
land ;  the  bodies  are  smaller,  and  the  legs  longer, 
but  thia  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  their  not 
being  confined,  and  seldom  fed  by  the  people. 
Tliose  that  are  tame  usually  live  upon  what  they 
find  in  the  garden,  or  the  fragments  of  bread-fruit. 
Sec.  left  after  the  native  meal.  During  the  day 
thev  seldom  wander  far  fiom  their  owner's  dwelling, 
9nd  at  night,  either  take  shelter  under  the  same 
roof,  or  roost  on  the  boughs  of  the  trees  by  which 
it  is  overshadowed.  Eggs  are  often  plentifVil,  and 
the  flesh  of  the  fowls,  though  inferior  to  that  of 
those  fed  in  England,  is  geneiatly  good.  Besides 
the  tame  fowls,  Uiere  are  numbers  wild  in  different 
parts  of  the  island,  which  range  the  woods,  feeding 
on  fruits  or  insects;  these  are  occasionally  taken  l^ 
the  natives,  but  are  inferior  to  those  that  are  domes- 
ticated.  Fowls  are  not  much  used  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  are  now  reared  chiefly  to  supply  the  vessels 
that  touch  at  the  islands  for  refreshment. 

Fish  are  numerous  in  the  seas  that  surround  the 
islands ;  they  abound  on  their  coasts  among  the 
reefs,  and  in  their  extensive  lagoons.  The  enor- 
mous whale,  called  by  the  people  tohora,  is  often 
seen  by  the  natives  in  their  canoes,  pursuing  his 
gigantic  pastime,  raising  his  unwieldy  bulk  tdxive 
the  water,  or  spouting  it  in  the  air.  The  black-fisb 
pass  along  their  straits,  and  the  porpoises  often  ap- 
pear in  shoals,  or  exhibit  their  gambols  to  the  gr^ 
amusement  of  the  people,  frequently  throwing  their 
whole  bodies  several  tbet  out  of  the  water,  curving 
their  tails,  and  falling  headlong  into  the  sea.    Tha 
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Aadrei  call  tbem  oua,  a  word  which  also  Bignifiea  to 
spring  or  jamp.  Here,  also,  are  seen  a  great  niun- 
ber  of  the  ray  species,  from  the  large  uns^htly 
diaboliu,  to  the  smalleat  kind,  and  a  great  varietT 
of  the  medusa,  or  cuttle-fish,  llie  fleet,  beautifiil, 
and  sportive  dolphin,  and  the  anomalous  creature 
called  the  flying-fish,  that  pursues  its  way  alter- 
nately  through  the  water  and  the  air,  and  seems  tha 
uniting  link  between  the  feathered  and  the  finny 
tribes.  The  natives  call  it  marara.  The  totan, 
or  hedge-lK^  fish,  is  also  fbnnd  among  their  rech, 
71ie  opera,  toomber  Kotnber  of  Linneus,  resort 
to  their  coasts  in  large  shoals,  at  stated  seasona  of 
the  year,  and  are  t^n  in  great  numbers  by  the 
people. 

ne  islanders  are  usnally  expert  fishermen,  and 
fish  IB  a  [Hincipal  means  of  support  for  those  who 
reside  near  the  shote.  The  albicore,  bonito,  ray, 
cwordfiah  and  shark,  the  porpoise  and  the  dolphin, 
are  among  the  larger  sea-fish  that  are  eaten  by 
them ;  tn  addition  to  which,  they  have  an  almo^ 
endless  rariety  of  lock-fish,  which  are  remarkably 
sweet  and  good. 

In  the  riven  they  find  prawns  and  eels,  and  in 
theb  lakes,  where  there  u  an  opening  to  the  Ma, 
multitudes  of  excellent  fish  are  always  found; 
among  others  is  a  salmon,  which,  at  certain  seasona 
of  the  year,  is  taken  in  great  abandance.  It  exactly 
resembles  the  northern  salmon  in  size,  shape,  and 
structure,  but  the  flesh  is  much  whiter  than  that  of 
tbesalmonof  Europe, orof  those  taken  on  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  America;  the  taste  is  also  the  same, 
ezceptiog  that  the  Tahitian  salmon  is  rather  Ana 
than  the  other.  In  the  sand  they  find  musclei 
and  cockles,  and  on  the  coral  reefs  a  ^eat  variety  of 
iheU-fish ;  among  which,  the  principal  are  craba, 
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lobst£re,  welks,  a  large  species  of  cham,  and  seVersi 
varieties  of  echinis,  or  &ea-egg.  Numbers  of  turtle 
are  also  found  among  the  reefs  and  low  coralline  or 
■andy  islands.  The  turtle  was  fonneily  considered 
sacred ;  a  part  of  everyone  taken  was  offered  to  the 
gods,  andUie  rest  dressed  with  sacred  fire,  was  eaten 
only  by  the  Idng  and  chiefs;  and  then,  I  tliink,  eithw 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  or  in  its  Imme- 
diate vicinity ;  now  they  are  eaten  by  whomsoever 
they  are  caught.  Most  of  their  fish  is  very  good, 
and  furnishes  a  dish  of  which  we  never  tired. 

The  rivers  furnish  few  fresh-water  fish ;  eels  are 
the  principal,  and  tbey  are  very  fine.  £eb  beine 
great  favourites,  are  sometimes  tamed,  and  fed 
till  they  attain  an  enonnoua  size.  Taaroarii  had 
several  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  These  pets 
were  kept  in  large  holes,  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
partially  filled  witJi  water.  On  the  sides  of  these 
pits,  the  eels  formed  or  found  an  aperture  in  a  hod- 
EOntal  direction,  in  which  they  generally  remained, 
excepting  when  called  by  the  person  whio  fed  them. 
1  have  been  several  times  with  the  young  chieC 
when  he  has  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  hole,  and, 
by  ^ing  a  shrill  sort  of  whiBde,haa  brought  out  an 
enormous  eel,  which  has  moved  about  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  eaten  with  confidence  out  of  its 
master's  hand.  Connected  with  the  fresh-water 
fish,  a  phenomenoik  is  often  observed,  for  which  the 
natives  are  puzzled  to  account.  In  the  hollows  of 
the  rocks,  and  in  other  places,  to  which  they  sap- 
pose  the  sea  and  the  river  never  gain  access,  and 
where  the  water  collected  is  entirely  what  falls  from 
the  clouds,  small  but  regularly  formed  fish  are 
sometimes  found.  The  people  l»ve  frequently  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  at  finding  them,  and  appeared 
to  wonder  how  they  ever  came  there.    /Diey  call 
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muet  have  fallen  from  the  clouds  with  me  raio. 

The  accounts  the  natives  giveof  theintroductioii 
of  the  animals  found  on  the  islands  b;  the  first 
European  visitors,  are  most  of  them  as  fabulous  as 
those  relating  to  their  own  origin.  Some,  indeed, 
say  that  pigs  and  dogs  were  brought  flx>m  tlie  west 
by  the  first  inhabitant"  ;  but  others  refer  their  origin 
to  man.  One  of  their  traditions  states,  that  after 
Taaroa  had  made  the  world  and  mankind,  he 
created  the  qnadropeds  of  the  earth,  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  but  one  of  their 
most  indelicate  accounts  states,  that  in  ancient 
times  a  man  died,  and  after  death  his  body  was 
destroyed  by  worms,  which  ultimately  grew  into 
swine — and  were  the  first  known  in  the  islands. 
We  never  observed  among  them  any  traces  of  the 
Asiatic  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls ; 
although  they  believed  that  hogs  had  souls,  and 
dtat  there  was  a  distinct  place,  cdled  Ofetuna,  wlii- 
flier  they  supposed  the  souls  of  the  pigs  repaired 
after  their  death.  Iliis  idea  some  carried  so  far  as 
to  suppose,  that,  not  onlif  animals  had  souls,  but  to 
imagine  that  even  flowers  and  plants  were  organized 
beings,  also  possessing  souls.  Another  singular 
practice  in  reference  to  their  pigs  was,  that  of  giving 
them  some  distinct,  though  often  arbitrary  name ; 
so  that  each  pig  had  his  own  proper  name,  by  which 
he,  as  well  as  the  several  members  of  the  family, 
WBB  distinguished,  l^ts  difference,  however,  pre- 
vailed— a  man  frequently  changed  hb  name,  but 
the  name  of  the  pig,  once  received,  was  usually 
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InhtbitaDti  of  the   ialands  of  the  Pncific — Oceanic  ne- 

South  Ses  lalandem — Physical  character — Expreaaion 
of  DoaBteDance — Slatore,  colour,  &c. — HentU  cau- 
clt; — Ancieat  division  and  computation  of  time — Taiii- 
tian  DumeralB  —  Extended  calculationa  —  ApCneaa  i> 
fereiTing  liutructian — Moial  character — Hospitality — 
Esteniive  and  hffsctfaig  morel  degradatioB — lb  aaer- 
Tkting  Inflnence — Former  longnitr  of  the  ialanden. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  inhabited  by  two 
tribet  of  men  totallj  distinct,  and  ia  some  respects 
entirely  different  from  each  other.  The  most 
ancieat  tribe  ia  compoaed  of  what  a/e  designated 
Oceanic  negroea,  who  are  distinguished  by  the 
darkness  of  the  skin,  smallness  of  stature,  and 
mrticularly  by  their  black  woolly  or  crisped  hair, 
llie  other  tribe  exhibits  many  of  the  distinguishing 
features  which  belong  to  the  physical  character  of 
the  Malayan  and  aboriginal  American  tribes.  Hie 
fbrmer  race  more  properly  belong  to  Auatratasia,  as 
by  them  New  Holland,  New  Guinea,  New  Britain, 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  are  peopled, 
fthile  on  one  of  the  islands,  still  farther  to  the  west- 
ward, both  tribes  take  up  their  abode,  and  yet 
remain  distinct;  the  Oceanic  negroes  dwelling  in 
the  interior,  and  among  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
while  those  of  a  fairer  complexion  form  their  settle- 
ments along  the  shore.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Friendly  Islands  they  appear  to  be  blended,  llie 
greater  part  of  Polynesia  appears  to  be  inhabited 
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bjr  those  who  present  in  their  phyBica]  character 
many  points  of  rewmblance  to  the  Malays  and 
South  Antericani,  but  yet  differ  materially  &om 
either,  and  seem  to  form  an  intermediate  race. 

Although,  with  yery  few  esceptiona,  all  the  is* 
habitants  of  these  islands,  to  which  the  deaignatioa 
of  Polynesia  is  given,  exhibit  the  leading  marks 
af  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong,  the  people  of 
each  cluster  are  distinguished  by  some  minor  pecu- 
liarities. Tiie  following  deacriptioa  refers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Georgian,  Society,  and  adjacent 
islands,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  are  desig- 
nated Tahitians,  or  Society  iBlanden. 

The  l^itians  are  generally  above  the  middle 
stature ;  but  their  limbs  are  leas  muscular  and  linn 
than  those  of  the  Sandwich  lalanden,  whom  in 
Diany  respects  they  resemble.  They  are,  at  the 
same  time,  more  robust  than  the  Manjuesans,  who 
are  the  most  light  and  agile  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Eastern  Polynesia.  In  size  and  physical  power 
they  are  inferior  to  the  New  Zealanders,  and  pro- 
bably resemble  in  person  the  Friendly  Islanden, 
as  much  as  any  othere  in  the  Pacific ;  exhibiting, 
however,  neither  the  gravity  of  the  latter,  nor  tba 
vivacity  of  the  Harquesans.  Their  limbs  are  well 
formed,  and  although,  where  corpulency  prevails, 
there  is  a  degree  of  sluggisliness,  they  are  gene- 
rally active  in  their  movements,  graceful  and  stately 
in  their  gait,  and  perfectly  unembarrassed  in  their 
address.  Those  who  reside  in  the  interior,  or  fre- 
quently visit  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  islands, 
form  an  exception  to  this  remark.  The  constant 
nse  of  the  naked  feet  in  climbing  the  steep  sides 
of  the  rocks,  or  the  narrow  detiles  of  the  ravines, 
probably  induces  them  to  turn  their  toes  inwards, 
which  Tenders  their  gait  exceedingly  awkward. 
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Among  the  many  models  of  perfectioii  in  the 
human  %ute  that  appear  in  the  lal&nda,  (pre«e»t- 
ii^  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  all  that  is  beanttfiil 
in  symmetry  and  graceful  in  action,)  instances  of 
deiTonnity  are  now  frequently  seen,  arising  from  a 
loathsome  disease,  of  foreign  origin,  affecting  the 
features  of  the  face,  and  muscular  parts  of  the 
body.  There  is  another  disease,  wliich  fonns  such 
a  curvature  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  as  to 
produce  what  is  termed  a  humped  or  broken  back. 
The  disease  which  produces  this  distortion  of  shape, 
and  deformity  of  appearance,  is  declared,  by  the 
natives,  to  have  been  unknown  to  their  ancestors ; 
ftnd,  according  to  the  accounts  some  of  then)  give 
of  it,  was  the  result  of  a  disease  leit  by  the  crew  of 
Vancouver's  ship.  It  does  not  prevail  in  any  of 
the  other  groups  ;  and  although  such  numbers  are 
now  affected  with  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  beliere, 
that,  formerly,  except  the  many  distigurements  pro* 
duced  by  the  elephantiasis,  which  appears  to  have 
prevailed  from  their  earliest  antiquity,  a  deformed 
person  was  seldom  seen. 

The  countenance  of  the  Society  Islander  is  open 
and  prepossessing,  though  the  features  are  bold, 
and  sometimes  prominent.  The  fhcial  angle  is  fre- 
quently as  perpendicular  as  in  the  European  struc- 
ture, excepting  where  the  frontal  and  the  occipital 
bones  of  the  skull  were  pressed  tc^ther  in  infancy 
This  was  frequently  done  by  the  mothers,  with  tht 
male  children,  when  they  were  designed  for  war- 
riors. The  forehead  is  sometimes  low,  but  fre- 
quently high,  and  finely  formed;  the  eye-browa 
ore  dark  and  well  defined,  occasionally  arched,  but 
more  generally  straight;  the  eyes  seldom  large, 
but  bright  and  full,  and  of  a  jet-black  colour ; 
the  cbeek-bones  not  high ;  the  noae  either  recti- 
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Uneu-  or  aqiuiitic,  often  •cceropanied  with  h  fbl* 
HCM  mbont  the  nortrils ;  it  ifl  Kki<sn  flat,  not- 
widiitandiag  it  waa  fbnnerly  the  practice  of  ths 
motheia  and  naraea  to  preis  the  noatrila  of  the 
female  children,  a  flat  and  broad  DOae  beings  hf 
many  regarded  as  more  haodsome  thaa  otherwiie. 
"Hie  moath  in  genera]  is  well  fbnned;  tfaon^  the 
lipa  are  sometitnes  large,  yet  never  so  much  so  u 
to  lesemble  those  of  the  Aincan.  The  teeth  are 
always  entire,  excepting  in  extreme  old  age,  and, 
thoQgfa  rather  large  in  some,  are  remarkablT  white, 
and  seldom  either  discdoured  or  decayed,  "nie 
tan  are  large,  and  the  chin  letreating  or  prelect- 
ing, most  generally  inclining  to  the  latter.  The 
fbim  of  the  fitce  n  either  round  w  oral,  and  but 
very  seldom  exhibits  any  resemblance  to  the  angn- 
lar  form  of  the  Tartar  visage,  while  dieir  profile  fre- 
quently bears  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  European.  T^eir  hair  is  a  shining  black  or 
dark  brown  colour;  straight,  but  not  lank  and  wiry 
like  that  of  the  American  Indian,  nor,  ezceptiitg 
in  a  few  solitan  instances,  woolly  like  the  New 
Guinea  »  New  Holland  negroes.  Frequently  it  ii 
scA  and  curly,  though  seldom  so  fine  as  that  of  the 
civilised  nations  lafaalnting  the  temperate  zones. 

llieie  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
stature  of  the  male  and  female  sex  here,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  yet  not  so  great  as  that 
which  often  m^rails  in  Europe.  The  females, 
thou^  generally  more  delicate  in  form  and  smidlet 
m  size  than  the  men,  are,  taken  altogether,  stronger 
and  larger  than  the  females  of  Enf^and,  and  some- 
tunes  remarkably  tall  and  stout.  A  roundness  and 
fiilness  of  figure,  wititout  extending  to  corpulency, 
dirtnignishes  the  people  in  general,  paiticiilanj 
titefmalea. 
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-It  H  a  sin^lftr  fiict  in  the  physiology  of  the  in-' 
habitants  of  &us  part  of  the  world,  that  the  chieb, 
and  persona  of  hereditary  rank  and  influence  in  the 
islands,  are,  altnoet  without  exception,  as  much  aa- 
perior  to  the  peasantry  or  common  people,  in  state-- 
ItDCBS,  di^ified  deportment,  and  physical  strength, 
as  they  are  in  rank  and  circumstances ;  altbouf^ 
they  are  not  elected  to  their  station  on  account  of 
their  personal  endowments,  but  derive  their  rank 
and  elevation  from  their  ancestry.  This  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  groups  of  the  Pacific^  but  pecu- 
liarly so  in  Tahiti  and  the  adjacent  isles.  Hie 
lather  of  the  late  king  was  six  feet  four  inches  high ; 
Fomare  was  six  feet  two.  The  present  kii^  of 
Raiatea  is  equally  tall.  Mahine,  the  king  of  Hua- 
hine,  but  for  the  effects  of  age,  would  appear  little 
tnfbiior.  Their  limbs  are  generally  well  formed,  and 
the  whole  figure  is  proportioned  to  their  heigiit ; 
which  renders  the  difference  between  the  rulers  and 
their  subjects  so  striking,  that  Bougainville  and  some 
others  have  supposed  Uiey  were  a  distinct  race,  the 
descendants  of  a  superior  people,  who  at  a  remote 
period  had  conqaerad  the  aborigines,  and  perpe- 
tuated their  supremacy.  It  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear necessary,  in  accounting  for  the  fact,  to  resort 
to  such  a  supposition  ;  different  treatment  in  in&n- 
cy,  superior  and  more  regular  diet,  bathing,  distinct 
habits  of  life,  and  the  relation  that  often  prevails 
between.the  physical  character  of  parents  and  their 
children,  are  sufficient.  Some  individuals  am<Hig 
the  lower  classes  exhibit  a  stature  equal  to  that  of 
Jie  chie^ ;  but  tliis  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  that 
circumstance  alone  does  not  facilitate  the  admission 
of  its  possessor  to  the  higher  ranksin  society,  thou|^ 
ip  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  their  chie&,  they  un- 
doubtedly had  respect  to  the  physical  superiority  of 
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tfieir  mien.  Hence,  in  one  of  dieb  lODga,  the  fiil- 
lowii^  sentiments  are  inculcated  :-~"  If  black  be 
the  complexion  of  the  mother,  the  son  wiU  tounj 
tht  conch-shell ;  if  vigoroiu  and  Btrong  die  mother, 
the  son  will  be  a  governor.*' 

The  pterailing  colour  of  the  nativea  is  an  oiive,  a 
tmmze,  or  a  reddish  brown — equally  removed  from 
the  jet-black  of  the  African  and  Uie  Asiatic,  the 
yellow  of  the  Malay,  and  the  red  or  copper-colour 
of  the  abcxiginal  American,  frequently  presenting 
a  kind  of  m^inm  between  the  two  latter  colours. 
Considerable  variety,  nevertheless,  prevails  in  tha 
complexion  of  the  population  of  the  same  island, 
■ad  as'  great  a  diversity  among  the  inhabitants  of 
different  islands.  The  natives  of  the  Paliser  6t 
Pearl  Islands,  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of 
Tahiti,  are  dadcer  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Geor- 
gian group.  It  is  not,  however,  a  blacker  hue  that 
their  skin  presents,  but  a  darker  red  or  brown.  The 
natives  of  Maniaa,  or  Mangeea,  one  of  the  Harvey 
cluster,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rurutu ,  and 
the  neighbourhood  to  the  south  of  Tahiti,  design 
Bated  by  Malte  Brun,  "  the  Austral  Islands,"  and 
the  majority  of  the  reigning  tamily  in  Raiatea,  are 
not  dtuker  than  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of 
Mrothern  Europe. 

At  the  time  of  their  birth,  the  complexion  of 
Tahitian  infants  is  but  little  if  any  darker  than  that 
of  European  children,  and  the  skin  only  assumea 
the  bronze  or  blown  hue  as  they  grow  up  undei 
repeated  or  constant  exposure  to  the  sun.  Hiose 
parts  of  the  body  that  are  most  covered,  even  with 
their  kose  draperies  of  native  cloth,  are,  through 
every  period  of  life,  much  lighter  coloured  than 
those  that  are  exposed ;  and,  notwithstandmg  the 
dark  tint  with  whict  the  climate  appears  to  dye 
o2 
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thdr  skin,  the  raddy  bloom  of  health  and  vigour 
or  the  sudden  blu^,  is  often  seen  mantlii^  tbe 
youthful  countenance  under  the  light  brown  tinge, 
vhich,  like  a  thin  veil,  but  partially  conceals  its 
glowing  hue.  The  females  who  aie  much  on- 
ployed  in  beating  cloth,  majting  mats,  or  other 
occupations  followed  under  abater,  are  usuall]^ 
fairer  tban  the  rest;  while  the  fishermen,  who  are 
most  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  invariably  the  darkest 
portion  of  the  population. 

Darkness  of  colour  was  generally  considered  an 
indication  of  strength;  andfaimeaaof  comjdexton, 
the  contrary.  Hence,  the  men  were-  not  solicitoua 
either  to  cover  their  persons,  or  avoid  the  sun'» 
lays,  from  any  apprehension  of  tbe  effect  it  would 
^oduce  on  the  skin.  When  they  searched  the 
field  of  battle  for  the  bones  of  the  slain,  to  use  them 
in  the  manufacture  of  chisels,  g;imlets,  or  fish-hooks, 
they  always  selected  those  whose  skins  were  dark, 
nstheysupposedtbeirbgnes  were  strongest.  Wbea 
I  have  seen  the  natives  looking  at  a  very  dark  man, 
I  have  sometimes  heard  them  say,  Taata  ra  «, 
la  ereere  I  ivi  maitai  tona :  "  The  man,  bow  dark ! 
good  bones  are  his."  A  fkir  complexioii  was  not  an 
object  of  admiration  or  desire.  They  never  consi- 
dered the  fairest  European  countenance  seen  among 
them,  handsomer  than  their  own;  and  sometimes, 
when  a  fine,  tall,  well-formed,  and  personable  man 
has  landed  fttmi  a  ship,  they  have  remarked  as  he 
passed  KlonS>  "  A  fine  man  that,  if  he  were  but  a 
native."  Iney  formerly  supposed  the  whits  colour 
of  the  European's  akin  to  the  effect  of  iUness,  and 
hence  beheld  it  with  pity.  This  opinion  prObabiT 
originated  from  the  effects  of  a  disuse  with  whtck 
they  are  occasionally  afBicted— «  kind  of  leproey, 
which  tonu  the  skm  of  the  parts  affected,  white. 
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Tliii  im(M«ttioti,  however,  is  now  altogether  re- 
■nored  Of  the  lengthened  intercourse  they  hare 
had  with  foreignen,  and  the  residencw  of  European 


The  mmtd  ca|ittcity  of  the  Sodetr  Iilanden  hai 
been  hitherto  omA  more  partially  derdoped  than 
their  physical  character.  They  ue  remaricably 
carious  and  in(|uiaitive,  and,  compared  with  other 
Polynesian  nabona,  may  he  said  to,  possess  consi- 
derable ingenuity,  mechanical  invention,  and  imita- 
tion. Totally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  letters, 
their  minds  could  not  be  improved  by  any  regular 
continued  culture  ;  yet  the  distin^isliing  features 
of  thur  ciril  polity — the  imposing  nature, numeraoS 
obMrrancea,  and  divenified  ramilications  of  their 
mydtology — the  legends  of  their  gods — the  histo- 
rical songs  of  their  bards — the  beautifid,  figuratiTe, 
and  impassioned  eloquence  sometimes  displayed  in 
their  national  assemblies — and,  above  all,  the  copi- 
onsneM,  variety,  precision,  and  purity  of  their  lan- 
guage, with  their  extensive  use  of  numbers — war- 
rant the  conclusion,  that  they  possess  no  contemp- 
tible mental  capabilities.  IDus  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  a  variety  of  circumstances  connected  with 
their  former  state. 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  comMss,  thev 
have  names  for  the  cardinal  points.  The  north 
they  call  Apatoa ;  Ae  south,  Apatoerau ;  the  east, 
Te  hitia  e  te  ra,  Uie  risine  of  the  sun ;  and  the  west, 
the  Tooa  o  te  ra,  the  falling  or  sinking  of  the  sun. 

Their  genealc^es  and  chronological  traditions  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  correctly  preserved  as 
those  of  the  Hawaiians,  one  or  two  of  which  I  have, 
that  appear,  at  least  fbr  nearly  thirty  generations, 
toierablj  correct,  though  they  go  back  one  hundred 
generations.    They  were,  however,  as  correct  in 
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their  methods  of  computiog  time  as  their  DOrtbeni 
nei^bouTB,  if  not  more  so.  One  mode  of  reckon- 
ing time  vas  by  ui't,  or  generations ;  but  the  most 
general  calculation  vaa  hj  the  year,  which  th^  call 
matahiti,  and  which  consisted  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
lunar  months,  by  the  tau  or  matarii,  season  or  half- 
year,  by  the  month  of  thirty  days,  and  by  the  day 
W  night.  They  had  distinct  names  for  each  month; 
and  though  they  all  agreed  abont  the  length  of  the 
year,  they  were  not  unanimous  as  to  the  beginning 
of  it,  or  uie  names  of  the  months,  each  klaod  bar- 
mg  a  computation  peculiar  to  itself. 

Tlie  following  is  a  statement  of  Uieir  dtviuoni  of 
time,  copied  from  a  small  book  on  arithmetic,  &c. 

Geponed  by  Hr.  Davies,  which  I  printed  at  Hua- 
ne  in  1819.  It  is  the  method  of  computation 
adopted  by  the  late  Pomara  and  the  reigning 
family. 


,  Th«iiewnoaBth*tqip«anBb(nittha 
(ammer  tolatice  of  Tahiti,  and 
Benerailr  aniwen  to  the  lut  tea 
dayi  of  DecemtMir  or  (lie  b^ia- 
Dingof  Jumar^. 
Janiiarj,  ukI  part  of  Febniary — . 


5.  AoDiran 

6,  Apa^M 

B.  FaroTO  iauii  < 
9.  Mniiaha  . 

1«,  Hiaia  .    . 

ll.'Tema   .    . 

IS.  Te-erl  .    , 


Maicli,  and  pait  of  April— Tha  S«a> 

■on  of  acvcity. 
April,  audpart  of  May. 
Maj,  anilapait  of  Jiuw. 
■    June,  and  a  part  of  July. 
July,  and  a  imrt  of  Aagnst. 
August,  and  a  part  of  Beptemlier. 
Be^eabei,  and  part  of  October. 
October,  and  part  of  Norcoibar — 

He  Mason  of  scarcity. 
The  whole,  or  a  part  of,  Norember 

— The  nro,  or  young  bread-fhih. 

hairiBa  to  flowu.  ' 
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npe. 

TlwiT   cmlcolatioiii,   howBTer,  wen   not   rerj   exact. 
^ '  '  I  exceed  tbe  dnntion  of  tbe  tolu  year. 


B«L  inonler  to  adapt  the  laiiie  uoou  to  tlM  H 
M  iMj  lacceaeiTely  occur,  the  moon  general];  aniweriu 
toManb.or  tfaeone  accnrring  abontjulj,  uimlttediuul, 
k  Mna  yean,  oalj  twel**  kmom  are  oiviDenled. 

Another  compntation  commenced  tbe  year  st 
the  month  Apaapa,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
gave  different  names  to  K*eral  of  the  months. 
Hiey  divided  the  year  into  two  seasons,  of  the 
Matarii,  or  Pleiades.  '  The  first  they  called 
Matarii  i  bw,  Pleiades  above.  It  commuiced 
when,  in  the  evening,  these  stars  appeared  on  or 
near  the  horizon ;  and  the  half  year,  onrinc  which, 
nnmediately  after  sunset,  they  were  seen  above  the 
horizon,  was  called  Matarii  i  nia.  The  other  sea- 
son commenced  when,  at  auoset,  the  stars  were 
invisible,  and  continued  until  at  that  hour  they 
wpeared  again  above  the  horizon,  llit  season  was 
called  Matarii  i  raro,  Pleiades  below. 

Hie  irianders  had  three  seasons  besides  these, 
Ae  first  they  called  Tetau,  autumn,  or  season  of 
plenty,  the  harvest  of  bread-fmit.  It  commenced 
with  the  month  Tetai,  December,  and  continued 
till  Faahu,  This  is  not  only  the  harvest,  but  the 
snmmer  of  the  South  Sea  Isumds.  It  is  also  th« 
season  of  most  frequent  rain.  The  next  is  Te  (aw 
pUti  raki,  the  season  of  high  sea.  This  commences  . 
with  Tieri,  November,  and  continues  until  January, 
Tlie  third  is  the  longest,  and  is  called  the  Te  lau 
Pffai,  tbe  winter,  or  season  of  drought  and  scarcity. 
It  generally  commences  m  Paroromua,  July,  and 
continues  till  Tetna,  October. 

The  natives  have  distinct  names  for  each  day 
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and  each  night  of  (he  iBMitb  or  moon,  lliey  do 
not,  however,  reckoD  tine  by  dayv,  but  b^f  o^ts. 
Hence^  instead  of  >ayiug,  How  many  days  unce  ? 
they  would  inquire,  Rui  hia  aenti?  "  How  numy 
nighta  ?"  The  followJB^  are  the  diifa«nt  night*  of 
each  moon. 


Tu  N»Ki  M  ni  Hmm. 

1.  OhliKhttL 

16.  Otani-lea. 

a.  HortM. 

6.  Ore-ore-mnft. 

St.  Ore-ore-roto. 

T.  Ore-ore-nrari. 

a  Tunto. 

ft-  OboM. 

10.  Oari. 

M.  Omahan. 

M.  O-Taae. 

M.  Ohua. 

XT.  O-Roomie. 

II.  Omaitn. 

U.  ObotQ. 

S9.  O-mutn, 

U.  0»r>e.-1V-nram* 

■  ao.  O-Taneo^Thit 

«li.  or  the  Boon  with  a     aight  or  day  the  m< 

nwadandfnU&ca. 

or  ii  chaaged. 

adka. 


Vtt  Mrenteenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
nights,  or  ni^ts  immediately  succeeding  the  full 
moon,  were  consideTed  as  seasons  when  s{»rils 
wander  more  than  at  any  other  time ;  they  were 
also  &TOurahI«  to  the  depredations  of  thieves, 
"Hiey  do  not  appear  to  hare  divided  their  months 
into  weeks,  or  to  hare  had  any  division  between 
months  and  days.  Totally  ignorant  of  clocks  or 
watches,  they  could  not  divide  the  day  into  hours, 
lliey,  however,  marked  the  progress  of  die  day 
with  su£Bcient  exactness,  fay  notidi^  the  position 
of  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  the  appearance  of 
the  almoepheie,  and  the  ebbing  aad  flowing  of 
Aeticte. 
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^t  iWj  Cftllad  Ae  To]  IK  po. 

One  or  two  m  the  momiag — Hani  »a. 
Cock-crowuig,  or  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morainf— 
AaottloBOtti  taoabeitiguiiiDitUion  of  thecrowiuof  a 

CMk. 

TW  dawn  of  day— TataUata. 

HoraiBK  twUigfat-'Maiaa  lao, 

Wbea  tit«  flica  begin  to  *tir — Fei*o-iao 

Vbc*  a.  man's  &ce  caa  be  known— Itea  le  mala  taata. 

The  iiM  appraianee  of  the  upper  part  of  the  »am — Te 


ne  Bno  a  liK]e  higher,  •ending  hii  njt  on  the  land— 
Malili  titi  te  ra. 

AJioat  (eren  o'cloek — Tohe  pa  le  tn. 

Eight  o'clock— Peie  tia  (e  la. 

Alioat  aiiM— Ua  paare  te  ra. 

Ten  or  eleren — Ua  medoa  te  ra. 

Noan-daj,  or  the  aun  on  the  meridian — AvalM. 

Oae  or  ttro  in  the  afternoon— Taupe  ta  ra. 

Abont  Ibiee  fa  the  afternoon —T^e-tqte  le  ra. 

Nearly  font— Tabataha  le  la. 

Abont  Uto— Hia-Ua  (e  ra. 

Between  Stc  and  six — Ua  mam  naru  te  n, 

Soa-ietting,  Ahiahl— E*eiung— Mtlrl  te  ra,  miing  of 
Aenn. 

The  beginning  of  darkncm    Arehnrehu. 

Nif^  or  the  light  quite  gone — Po. 

When  the  mo  begioi  to  lh>w  tonanli  the  land — Paaann 
te  taL 

About  etcTon  at  night — Tia  ma  te  raL 
In  wder  to  fikcilhate  their  commercial  transao 
tioiiB,  and  their  intercoune  with  civilized  nstioni, 
the  namei  for  the  months,  and  the  days  of  tho 
week,  tued  in  England,  have  been  introduced. 
nejr  hare  also  been  initnicted  in  our  methods  of 
calculating  the  leap-years,  &c. 

Hie  English  method  of  mensuration  has  beeo 
mtrodnced,  and,  vith  regard  to  short  distances, 
diey  b^in  to  understand  it.  The  word  hebedoma 
bat  been  mtioduced,  to  signi^  a  week.    It  is  not, 
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however,  >o  frequently  employed  by  the  people,  aa 
the  word  Sabbath.  If  a  native  wished  to  say  he 
had  been  absent  on  a  voyage  or  journey  six  weeks, 
he  would  generally  say  six  Sabbaths,  or  one  mom 
and  two  Sabbaths. 

Conudering  their  uncivilised  state,  and  want  c^ 
letters,  their  method  of  computing  time  is  matter 
of  astonidmient,  and  shews  that  they  must  have 
existed  aa  a  nation  for  many  generations,  to  bavA 
rendered  it  so  perfect.  It  is  also  an  additional 
jnoof  that  they  are  not  deficient  in  mental  capa~ 
city. 

Their  acquaintance  irith,  and  extensive  use  of 
numbers,  under  these  circumstances,  is  still  more 
m|msing.  They  did  not  reckon  by  forties,  aftei 
the  manner  of  the  Mexicans  and  Uie  Sandwich 
Islandeis,  but  had  a  decimal  method  of  calculaUon 
These  numerals  were, 

Atahi,  one.  Aono,  nx. 

AniB,  two.  AUtn,  Mren. 

Aloni,  three.  A*arit,  eight. 

Amaba,  four.*  Aiva,  aiae. 

Arina,  Bra.  A~huni,  ten. 

Eleven  would  be  Ahum  matahi,  tea  and  one ; 
and  ao  on  to  twenty,  which  was  simply  Erua 
aburu,  two  tens ;  twenty-one,  two  tens  and  one; 
and  proceeding  in  this  way  till  ten  tens,  or  one 
hundred,  which  thev  called  a  Rau.  llie  same 
method  was  repeated  for  every  successive  rau,  (a 
hundred,  tiO  ten  had  been  enumerated,  and 
these  they  called  one  Mono,  or  thousand.  They 
continued  in  the  same  way  to  enumerate  the  unitSi 
ahurus  or  tens,  raus  or  hundreds,  and  pianos  or 
thousands,  until  they  had  counted  ten  manos,  or 
thousands;  this  they  called  a  MoMitini,  or  ten 
thousand.      Continuing  the  same   proceas,  the; 
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counted  ten  manotinis,  which  they  called  a  Rehit, 
or  one  hundred  thourand.  Advancing  Mill  farther, 
th^  counted  ten  rebus,  which  they  called  an  1%, 
which  was  ten  hundred  thousand,  or  one  million. 

They  had  no  higher  number  than  the  iu,  or  mil- 
lion :  they  could,  however,  by  means  of  the  above 
terms  or  combinations,  enumerate,  with  &cility, 
tens,  hundreds,  thoasmds,  tens  of  thousands,  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions. 

"Hie  precision,  r^ularity,  and  extent  of  tbeff 
numbers  bas  often  astoouhed  me;  and  how  k 
people,  having,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little 
necessi^  to  use  calculation,  and  being  destitute  of 
knowlet^e  of  figures,  should  have  originated  and 
matured  sadi  a  syMem,  is  stjll  wonderful,  and  ap> 
pears,  mm^  titan  uiy  other  foct,  to  favour  the  0[h- 
nion  that  these  islands  were  peopled  fixim  a  couutiy 
whose  inhabitants  were  highly  civilized. 

Many  of  their  numerals  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  used  by  the  people  of  seventl  of  the 
-Asiatic  islands,  and  also  m  toe  remote  and  popu- 
lous island  of  Madagascar.  Occasionally  the 
islanders  double  the  number,  by  simply  counting 
two  instead  of  one.  Hiis  is  frequently  practised 
in  counting  fish,  In^ad-fruit,  or  cocoa-nuts,  and  is 
called  double  counting,  by  which  all  the  above 
tains  signify  twice  as  large  a  number  as  is  now 
affixed  to  them. 

In  counting,  they  nsnally  employ  a  piece  of  the 
■talk  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf,  putting  one  aside  for 
every  ten,  and  gathering  them  up,  and  putting  a 
longer  one  aside  for  every  rau,  or  hundred.  The 
natives  of  most  of  the  islands,  adults  and  children, 
appear  remarkably  fond  of  figures  and  calculations, 
and  receive  the  elements  of  arithmetic  with  great 
fiKiiity,  and  seeming  delight. 
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They  estimate  Ibe  distance  of  places  hj  die 
length  of  time  it  takei  to  travel  or  sail  from  one  to 
the  other.  Thus,  if  we  wished  to  give  them  an 
idea  of  the  distance  fixiin  the  idands  to  England, 
we  should  say  it  was  five  months ;  and  they  would 
say  the  distance  from  Tahiti  to  Huahine  was  a 
nig^t  and  a  day,  and  ttom  Huahine  to  Raiatea, 
from  snniise  to  nearly  noon,  &c. 

That  their  ment^  powers  are  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  geneiaiity  of  manlund,  has  been  more  fully 
shown  since  the  establishmeot  of  schools,  and  the 
introduction  of  letters.  Not  only  have  the  children 
and  young  petsons  learned  to  read,  write,  cipher, 
and  commit  their  lessons  to  memory  with  a  bcility 
and  quickness  not  exceeded  by  individuals  of  the 
«ame  age  in  any  country:  hut  the  education  of 
adults,  and  even  pereons  advanced  in  years — whicb 
in  England,  with  every  advantage,  is  so  difficult 
an  undertaking,  that  nothing  but  the  use  of  the 
best  means  and  untiring  application  ever  accom- 
plished it — has  been  effected  here  with  compara- 
tive ease.  Multitudes,  who  were  upwards  of  tiaitj 
or  forty  years  of  age  when  they  commenced  with 
the  alphabet,  have,  in  the  course  of  twelve  months, 
learned  to  read  distinctly  in  the  New  Teatament« 
large  portions,  and  even  whole  books  of  which, 
some  of  them  have  in  a  short  period  cfwomttted  to 
memory. 

Tbej  acquired  the  firat  rules  of  arithmetic  with 
equal  facility,  and  have  readily  received  the  dtff^ 
rent  kinds  of  instruction  hitherto  furnished,  as  fast 
as  their  I«achers  could  prepare  lessons  in  the 
native  language.  It  is  probable  that  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  persons  have  learned  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  neariy  an  equal  num~ 
ber  are  either  c^iable  of  writing,   or  are  under 
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thstmction.  In  the  several  stations  and  branch 
•tations,  many  thousands  are  still  receiving  daily 
instruction  in  the  first  principles  of  human  Icnow' 
ledge  and  dlrioe  truUi. 

"nie  following  extract  ftom  the  journal  of  a  Tahi^ 
tian,  now  a  native  Missiooaiy  in  the  Sandwich 
group,  is  not  only  most  interesting  from  the  inteUi< 
gence  it  conveys,  but  creditable  to  the  writer's 
talents.  It  was  published  in  the  American  Mb- 
sionary  Herald,  and  refers  to  ^e  young  pnncen  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  only  sister  of  the  late 
and  present  king. 

"  NaluBDaens,  in  knowledge  and  words,  is  a  woman  of 
i^Ltared  DDdergtaading.  All  Oie  bthen  u>d  mothen  of 
this  land  an  ignorant  ind  left- banded  ;  tbev  becouM  cbil- 
diea  ia  the  presence  of  NahieBaeaa,  snd  tht  it  their  no- 
Otei  and  teacher.  Her  own  men,  women,  and  children, 
Iboea  ctnnpoaing  her  hoinebold,Vor  domestic  estaUish< 
Mcnt,)  listen  to  the  good  word  oTOod  tma  brr  lips.  Sh« 
^so  initnicti  Hoapirl  and  wife  in  good  things^  She 
teaches  than  niifht  nnd  day.  She  ia  coostantly  qteaUng 
to  her  stewan),  and  to  all  her  boneehold.  Vwjr  nunentas 
ara  Iha  woids  which  she  speaks,  to  encoange,  sod  to 
streagUieD  then  in  the  good  war- 

"  The  jouDg  princcas  has  alwajs  been  pleaunt  in  coa- 
veisatios-  Her  words  are  good  wonts.  She  take*  plea* 
mm  in  eonversstioe,  like  a  woman  of  loatare  jears.  Sho 
erdfgrs  her  speech  with  great  vrisdon)  Ksd  discretion, 
■Iwajrs  msking  a  Jail  distinction  between  good  and  eviU 
She  masifeBts  much  diBcennnent  In  ipeaking  to  others  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  woid  of  lore.  It  was  bj  tlie  mali- 
eiaasaesa  of  the  people,  old  ud  yojog,  that  she  wis 
fiwmerly  led  aitray.  She  was  tbea  ignonmt  of  the  devices 
sftbe  wicked.  They  hare  given  her  no  rest;  but  haTe 
presented  erer;  argument  befo:^  her  that  tbis  world  oould 
present,  to  win  her  over  to  Ibem. 

"  NsUenaena  desires  bow  b>  DMke  heisetf  venr  low. 
Ua  does  not  wish  to  be  exalted  by  men.  She  desires  tu 
•sstoir  entirely  t^  rebeaiftng  of  names ;  for  herreioicing 
knot  BOW  in  navea  and  tittes.  Tliis  te  what  she  de*i[«s, 
'    ~  ~     s  aloM  i  let  liiiB  ba 
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lifted  up ;  let  him  be  euUM ;  let  all  r^oica  in  bin ;  kA 
■KIT  beuta  ling  praiw  to  him.'  Thii  !•  tbe  UapiiV  ^ 
hei  innKHt  wiul. 

Oa  a  public  occaskiii,  ia  the  iiland  of  Raiatea, 
duriog  the  year  1825,  a  number  of  tlie  inhabitasta 
were  convereing  on  the  wisdom  of  God  i  which,  it 
waa  observed,  though  so  long  unperceived  by  them, 
was  strikingly  exhibited  in  every  object  they  be- 
held. In  confinnatioD  of  this,  a  venerable  and 
gray-headed  man,  who  had  bnnerly  been  a  sor- 
cerer, or  priest  of  the  evil  spirit,  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and,  looking  at  the  hmba  of  his  body,  said, 
"  Here  the  wisdom  of  God  is  displayed.  I  have 
kmffes  from  my  toes  to  my  finger  ends.  Tliis  finger 
has  its  hinges,  and  bends  at  my  desire — this  arm, 
on  its  hinge,  is  extended  at  my  vrill — by  means  of 
these  hinges,  my  legs  bear  me  where  I  wish ;  and 
my  mouth,  b^  its  hinge,  masticates  my  food.  Does 
not  all  this  display  the  wisdom  of  God  V 

The  above  will  show,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
distant  isles,  though  shut  out  for  ages  from  inter- 
course with  every  other  part  of  ue  world,  and 
deprived  of  every  channel  of  knowledge,  are,  not- 
withstanding, by  no  means  inferior  in  intellect  or 
capacity  to  the  more  fiiTonred  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  These  statementsalsowartant  the 
anticipation,  that  they  will  attain  an  elevation  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  cultivated  and  enlarged  intel- 
lect, whenever  they  shall  secure  the  requisite 
advantages. 

They  certainly  appear  to  possess  an  aptness  for 
learning,  and  a  quickness  in  pursuit  of  it,  which  is 
bigUyencouraging,  although  in  some  degree  coun-  - 
teiacted  by  the  volatile  disposition  and  fugitive 
habits  of  their  early  life,  under  the  influence  of 
which  their  mental  character  was  formed ;  and  x 
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lore  of  indolence,  fostered  by  the  wannth  of  the 
climate,  and  tbe  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  moral  character  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
though  more  fully  developed  than  their  intellectual 
capacity,  often  presents  the  most  striking  contni' 
dictions.  Their  hospitality  has,  ever  since  their 
discovery,  been  proverbial,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded.  It  is  mactised  alike  by  all  ranks,  and 
ia  regulated  only  by  the  means  of  the  individual 
by  whom  it  is  exercised.  A  poor  man  teels  him- 
self called  upon,  when  a  friend  from  a  distance 
Tisitfl  his  dwelling,  to  provide  an  entertainment  fot 
bim,  though  he  should  thereby  expend  eveiy  article 
of  food  he  possessed ;  and  he  would  generally  divide 
bis  fish  or  his  bread-fruit  with  any  one,  even  a 
•tianger,  who  should  be  in  need,  or  who  should 
ask  him  for  it. 

I  am  willing  to  afford  them  every  degree  of 
credh  fbr  the  exercise  of  this  amiable  disposition ; 
yet,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  guest  is  not  enter- 
tained  day  after  day  at  his  friend's  table,  but  that' 
after  one  lor^  collection  of  food  has  been  pre- 
•ented,  the  visitor  must  provide  for  himself,  while 
ihe  host  frecjuantly  takes  but  little  fiirtlier  concent 
about  him — we  are  induced  to  think,  that  the  force 
of  custom  is  as  powerful  in  its  influence  on  hit 
mind,  as  that  of  Dospitality.  In  connexion  witK 
this,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  for  every  sucb 
entertainment,  the  individual  expects  to  be  reim- 
bursed in  kind,  whenever  he  may  visit  the  abode  of 
hts  gaest.  Their  ancient  lawa  of  ^emment,  also, 
imperiously  required  the  poof  industrious  land-* 
hokler,  or  former,  to  biing  forth  the  produce  of  his 
garden  or  bis  field  for  the  use  of  tha  chiefs,  or  thti 
wandering  and  licentious  Areois,  whenever  the^ 
mi^t  halt  at  his  residence ;  and  more  individuau 
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have  been  baniihcd,  or  selected  m  sacrificet,  for 
wtthholdiDg  what  Uieae  daring;  ramblers  required; 
than  peihaps  for  all  other  crimes.  To  withhold 
food  from  the  king  or  chiefs,  when  they  might 
enter  a  district,  was  consideied  a  crime  next  to 
resisting  the  royal  authority,  or  declaring  war 
against  the  king ;  and  this  has  in  a  great  degree 
rendered  the  people  so  ready  to  provide  an  enter- 
tainment for  those  by  whom  tliey  may  be  visited. 

Next  to  their  hospitality,  their  cheerrulness  and 
good  nature  strike  a  stnuieer.  They  are  seldcwn 
melancholy  or  reserved,  always  willing  to  enter 
into  conversation,  and  ready  to  be  pleased,  and  to 
Attempt  to  please  their  associates.  They  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  careful  not  to  give  ofience  to  each 
Other :  but  tiiough,  since  the  introduction  of  Chiis- 
ttanity,  families  dwell  tt^ether,  and  find  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  social  intercourse,  yet  they  do  not 
realize  that  high  satisfaction  experienced  by  mem- 
hen  of  families  more  advanced  in  civilization. 
Tliere  are,  however,  few  domestic  brails ;  and 
were  fifty  natives  taken  promiscuously  from  any 
town  or  village,  to  be  placed  in  a  neigfabouibood 
or  house — where  ihetf  would  disagree  once,  fifty 
Englishmen,  selected  in  the  same  way,  and  placed 
nnder  similar  cireumstances,  would  quarrel  perhaps 
twenty  times.  They  do  not  appear  to  delight  in 
provoking  one  another,  but  are  far  more  accus- 
tomed to  jesting,  mirth,  and  humour,  than  irritating 
or  reproachful  language. 

Heir  jests  and  raillery  were  not  always  confined 
to  individuals,  but  extended  to  neighbourhoods,  or 
the  population  of  whole  islands.  The  inhabitants 
of  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  (Tahaa,  I  believe,) 
even  to  the  present  time  furnish  matter  for  mirthftil 
jest  to  the  natives  of  the  other  islands  of  tiie  group. 
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firom  the  circumstance  of  oae  of  their  people,  th* 
fint  time  she  saw  a  foreigner  yrho  wore  boota, 
exclaiming,  with  aatoniihmeiit,  that  the  indtridoal 
had  iron  legt.  It  ib  also  said,  that  among  the  Grit 
■riwoTB  poasessed  by  the  HuahineaaB,  ooe  pair 
became  ezceedin^y  dull,  and  the  aimple-hearted 
people,  not  knowing  how  to  remedy  thia  defect, 
tried  aereral  ezperinienti,  and  at  length  baked  the 
teiuorsm  anabveoven,  for  the  purpooe  of  sharpen- 
mg  them.  Hence  the  people  of  Huahine  are  often 
■poken  of  in  Jest  by  the  Tahitiana,  as  the^na  e* 
paoti,  or  people  that  baked  the  scihoti.  The 
lUiitians  themselves  were  in  their  turn  subjects  of 
rafllery,  from  some  of  their  number,  who  resided  at 
a  distance  from  the  aea,  attempting,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  kill  a  turtle  by  pinching  its  tluoat,  or  strang- 
ling it,  wtiea  the  nedc  was  drawn  into  the  shell,  on 
which  they  were  surprised  to  find  they  could  make 
no  impression  with  their  fingers.  The  Huahineans, 
therefore,  in  their  turn,  spoke  of  the  Tahitiana  as 
the  Jeia  ttrmi  hoKu,  the  people  that  strangled 
the  turtle. 

Their  humour  and  their  jests  were,  however,  bnt 
nrely  what  m%fat  be  termed  innocent  sallies  of  wit ; 
they  were  in  general  low  and  immoral  to  a  disgust- 
iBg  degree.  Their  common  conversation,  when 
engaged  in  their  ordinaiy  avocations,  was  often  such 
as  the  ear  could  not  listen  to  without  pollution, 
presenting  images,  and  conveying  sentiments,  whose 
meet  fleeting  passage  through  tiie  mind  left  con- 
taminatioD.  AwfuTlydark,  indeed, was  thelrmoral 
diaracter,  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  mild- 
ness of  their  disposition,  and  the  cheerful  vivacity 
of  their  conversation,  no  portion  of  the  human  race 
WM  ever  peihapa  sunk  lower  in  brutal  licentiousness 
mA  monl  degradation,  than  this  isolated  pec^e. 
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"  The  Paphian  Venos  driTen  tnat  Ike  wi 
In  Poljneaian  gnnes  Itnig  nndiitaibed. 
Her  (hnmerul  ritei  and  orgies  foul  mainf 
Tb«  iTauderidg  voyager  at  Tahiti  found 


The  veil  of  oblivion  must  be  spread  over  this  put 
of  thsir  character,  of  which  the  ^qnlliag  [HCtiiic, 
diawa  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  in  the  bftod  of  tbe 
apostle,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  revolting  and  humiliating  as  it  is,  aflbi^ 
but  too  faithful  a  portraiture. 

The  depraved  moral  habits  of  the  Sonth  Sea 
Islanders  undoubtedlv  weaken  their  ment>l«netgie«, 
and  enervate  their  physical  powers ;  and  although 
remarkably  strong  men  are  now  and  then  met  with 
among  them,  they  seem  to  be  more  distingiiished  bj 
activity,  and  capability  of  endurance,  than  by  mus- 
cular strength.  They  engage  in  various  kinds  of 
work  with  great  spirit  for  a  time,  but  thev  soon  tire. 
R^^ular,  steady  habits  of  labour  are  only  acquired 
by  long  practice.  When  a  boat  manned  with 
English  seamen,  and  a  canoe  with  natives,  hav« 
started  together  from  the  shore — at  their  Srst  setting 
out,  the  natives  would  soon  leave  the  boat  behind, 
but,  as  they  became  weary,  they  would  relax  thor 
vigour;  while  the  seamen,  pulling  on  steadily, 
would  not  only  overtake  them,  but,  if  the  voyage 
occupied  three  or  four  hours,  would  invanauy 
reach  their  destination  first. 

The  natives  take  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
refreshment  than  European  labourers,  but  their 
food  is  less  solid  and  nutritive.  They  have,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  enduring  tatigue  and  hunger  in  « 
greater  degree  than  those  by  whom  tliey  are  visited. 
A  native  will  sometimes  travel,  in  the  course  of  a 
dayi  thirty  or  forty  miles,  frequently  over  mouDtain 


and  nriiw,  iritlioiit  taking  any  rafre«IiiD«at,.«xcMC 
Rejoice  Eroin  a  piece  of  ■ugar-cane,  umI  ^ipannllf 
•xperiencfl  but  Ittde  incoavenienoe  faHn  hii  ex- 
CBiwn.  llie  facility  with  vhich  tbey  perferai  their 
journey  ii  undeutrtedly  the  lesult  cf  hal»t,  ■• 
nuiny  are  aoenstomed  to  travetM  the  Dwataiiii, 
and  climb  the  rocky  precipices,  even  from  their 
chiUlmod. 

Hm  langerity  of  the  lalaiideTB  doei  not  appear  to 
lune  been,  in  former  times,  iDferior  to  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  more  temperate  dimatea.  It  ii,  bow> 
aver,  exceedingly  difficalt  to  aaceitain  the  age  of 
kidjfidnala  in  a  community  deatitute  of  all  leooids ; 
and  idtbough  many  persona  are  to  be  met  wiA^ 
lAoae  wriuled  alan,  decrepit  form,  silver  haw. 


M  extreme  age;  dieaealoite 
would  be  fallacioiM  data,  a*  climate,  food,  and 
habitH  of  life  might  have  prematurely  induced  them. 
Onr  inferences  are  therefore  drawn  from  facts  con- 
nected with  comparatively  recent  events  in  their 
hktory,  the  dates  of  which  are  well  known.  When 
the  MiasionBries  arrived  in  the  Duff,  there  were 
nativea  on  the  island  who  could  recollect  ^e  visit 
of  Captain  Wallis :  he  was  there  in  1767.  There 
■re,  in  both  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  in* 
dividnals  who  can  recollect  Captain  Cook's  visit, 
which  is  fifty  years  ago ;  there  are  also  two  now  in 
the  islands,  that  were  taken  away  in  the  Bounty, 
forty  years  since ;  and  these  individuals  do  not  look 
more  aged,  nor  even  so  far  advanced  in  years,  as 
others  that  may  be  seen.  Tlie  opinion  of  those 
Missionaries  who  have  been  longest  in  the  islands 
«,  that  many  reach  the  age  of  seventy  years,  or 
upwards.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  die  period  of  human  life,  in  the  South 
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Sea  blanda,  is  not  shorter  tbao  in  otber  p«it§  of 
the  woild,  unless  when  it  is  Tendered  so  by  the 
in<nfdiDate  nae  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  influence 
of  diseases  prerailing  among  the  lower  dnasea, 
ftom  which  they  were  originally  exempt,  and  the 
ravages  of  which  they  are  onsltle  to  palliate  or 


The  mode  of  living,  especially  among  tne  ft 
their  simple  diet,  and  the  absence  of  w  stimulanta, 
their  early  hours  of  retiring  to  rest,  and  rising  in  the 
morning  with  or  before  the  break  of  day,  their 
freedom  from  irritating  or  distressing  caree,  aid 
sedentary  habits,  which  so  often,  in  artificial  at 
civilized  society,  destroy  health,  appear  favourable 
to  the  longevity  of  this  portion  of  the  inhabitants^ 
and  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dissipated 
and  licentious  habits  of  the  Areois  dancers,  end 
TOtariea  of  dissipation  and  pleasure. 


ffZ^ 
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■  of  depopolatioii — BencfidaJ  teDdencr  of  Chitati- 
— Origiii  of  tbt  iababUaoU  of  dm  Soath  8«m 
li— Tnriilka*— Legmd*  of  Turns  mi  Hli» 
^sDce  t»  Jewish  ntolon— ColncU^cca  ia  Imi- 
nage,  Dytbcdon,  ttc  with  ue  Ungnagt^  tto,  «(  Um 
Hi>d<NM  asd  MalaTs,  HadagsBM,  and  Soatk  Awi'Tkam 
— Prafaable  toorce  of  popnl^iaa— Dificnil;  oT  raacU^ 
A*  idaadi  bom  tb«  wMt—AEoonBt  of  the  differeal 
Battre  tpj^m — OBBRra[Aical  Bitent  over  vklob  the 


It  is  impossible  fer  any  one  who  hai  Tinted  thete 
nlutda,  or  tTaveised  any  one  of  the  diMricti,  to 
entertaiD  the  iligfatest  aoubt  that  the  nmnbCT  of 
inbabhants  in  the  Soath  Sea  Islands  was  fimnerly 
nmch  greater  than  at  present.  What  thar  number, 
in  any  remote  perioa  of  their  history^  may  hare 
been,  it  it  not  easy  to  ascertain :  (^ptain  CotA 
ettimated  those  residing  in  Tahiti  at  200,000.  The 
gronnds,  howerer,  on  which  he  formed  his  conclu- 
sioiu  were  certainly  fitllacious.  The  population 
was  at  all. times  so  fngitire  and  uncertain,  as  to  the 
proportion  it  bore  to  iuiy  section  of  geographical 
forface,  that  no  correct  inAi^tce,  as  to  the  amonnt 
of  the  whole,  conld  be  drawn  from  the  nnmben 
■een  in  oat  jMrt.  Captam  Wilson's  calcnlation,  in 
1797,  made  die  population  of  Tahiti  only  about 
16,000:  and,  not  many  years  afterwardg,  the 
Hissioaaries  declared  it  as  their  opinion,  that  this 
uland  did  not  contain  more  than  8000  aoula ;  and  1 
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cannot  think  that,  within  the  last  thirty  yean,  i 
hag  ever  contained  fewer  inhabitants. 

llie  wesent  number  of  natives  is  about  10,000; 
that  of  Eimeo  and  Tetuaroa  probably  2,000.  The 
Leeward  Islands  perhaps  contain  nearly  an  equal 
number.  The  Austral  Islands  have  about  5,000 
inhabitants ;  4,000  of  whom  reside  in  the  islands  of 
Rapa  and  Kwrarai.*  RaTotag;iiR,  or  Rarotoa,  has 
a  population  of  nearly  7,000;  and  the  whole  of  the 
Harvey  Islands  contain  not  less  than  ten  or  eleven 
thoussind.  Connected  with  thoe  may  be  con- 
sidered the  PauKotu,  or  Peari  Islands,  of  whoM 
population  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  correct  estt- 
taate,  as  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
Bombers,  excepting  from  the  reports  of  the  natives, 
and  the  observations  of  masters  <^  vessels,  who 
generally  make  a  very  short  stay  among  them. 
Anaa,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  tshmd,  is  said  to  be 
inhabited  by  severd  thousands,  and  sa  the  islands 
are  nmnarous,  though  small,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
tixKt  their  population  does  not  amount  to  less  thaa 
ten  thousand.  Fhim  these  statements  it  wUI  ^>pear, 
that  the  population  of  the  Georgian  and'  Ekiciet* 
Islands,  together  with  the  adjacent  clusten,  witb 
wh£ch  the  natives  maintain  constant  interconn^ 
and  to  which  Christianity  has  been  conveyed  by 
native  or  European  teachers,  oomprises  between 
fbtty-ei^t  and  fifty  thousand  persona.  In  Ais 
number,  the  Haiquesas,  to  wliic^  native  tencben 
hsrve  gone,  and  which  one  of  the  Miisionariea  has 
rec«idy  visited,  are  not  mduded.  Ilieir  popuW 
tioQ  is  probably  about  thirty  or  forty  Ihouaana. 

With  respect  to  the  Society  and  neigldwuiing 

*  Since  Al*  Mtlnuta  was  Bret  pnbUahed,  a  mtmb 
(pidamio  hai  iwept  diroa^  thne  two  IsKkt  islands,  tad 
taatidMthly  dimbiiibcd  Oit  popnlatisn. 
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tsUunds,  ahbongfa  no  ancient  monnmenta  an  found 
indicating  that  tbey  were  erer  inhalnted  by  a  nee 
much  foither  advanced  in  dvilizatirai  than  thoM 
ftraitd  on  tbeir  ahorea  by  Wallis,  Cook,  and  Bon- 
gainviDe ;  yet  that  race  has  evidently,  at  no  veiT 
Ttaaote  penod,  been  nnidi  mme  numeiouB  than  it 
was  irfaen  discovered  by  Eunq>eana.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  every  valley,  even  to  the  recesaea  in  the 
mouBtains,  on  the  aides  of  the  inferior  hilla,  and  (m 
the  brows  of  almoat  every  promontory,  m  each  of 
the  islanda,  motraments  of  former  generations  are 
•till  met  with  in  great  abundance.  Stone  pave- 
menta  of  tbeir  dwellinga  and  conrt-yaids,  founda- 
tions of  hoiuea,  and  ruins  of  (amity  temples,  are 
nmnerona.  Occasionally  they  are  found  'm  ex- 
posed litnalions,  but  generally  amidst  thickets  of 
Dmahwood  or  groves  of  trees,  some  of  which  are  of 
die  laigest  growth.  All  these  relics  are  of  thil  . 
Mune  kind  as  those  observed  among  the  natives  at 
the  time  of  their  discovery,  evidently  proving-  diat 
diey  bdoBg  to  the  same  race,  thongh  to  a  inon 
populous  «eni  of  their  history.  The  Hone  toob 
occaaionally  found  near  these  vestigea  of  aiiticpNt?^ 
demonstrate  the  same  lamentable  Act. 

The  present  generations,  deeply  aensiUfr  of  fltt 
depopulation  that  has  taken  place  even  wfdtbt 
die  recollection  of  those  moat  advanced  in  yeanj 
have  folt  acutely  in  prospect  of  die  annttiftk' 
Ikm  that  appeared  inevitable.  Their  priestt'for- 
meiiy  denounced  the  destruction  of  the  aotion,  M 
die  greatest  punishment  the  gods  could  itdfct,  twl 
die  following  was  one  of  die  predictieas ;  E  dm 
tefmt,  e  Ion  te  Jarero, e  t»»it  te  iaata; "The  mi 
(JU6wnu) shall  grow,  the /irero(coral)Bhanspraid 
or  strrtch  out  its  branches,  bat  man  iImII  oeinc"-^ 
He  6m  }$  one  of  the  awst  ipreadmg  freea,  and  k 
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«f  quickest  growth  ;  it  Boon  areT-miiB  mtcultiTateil 
lands ;  while  the  brancbbig  corel.yarvro,  is  perlius 
more  rapid  in  its  rormation  than  any  of  tbe  coral- 
lines that  close  up  the  openings  in  the  reeft,  and, 
wherever  it  is  shulow,  nses  to  the  water's  snrface, 
■o  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  canoe,  and 
destroy  the  resort  of  tbe  fish.  This  was  denounced 
as  the  punishment  that  would  follow  disobedience 
to  the  injunctions  or  requisitions  of  the  priest,  de- 
livered in  the  name,  and  under  the  autiiority,  of 
the  gods.  Tati,  however,  remarked  to  Mr.  Davies, 
that  it  was  the  observing,  not  the  Rejecting  of  the 
directions  of  the  priest,  that  had  neariy  produced 
its  actual  accomplishment. 

At  the  time  when  the  nation  renounced  idolatry, 
the  population  was  so  much  reduced,  that  many  of 
the  more  observant  natives  tbou^t  the  denunciao 
tion  of  tbe  prophet  was  about  to  be  literally  ful- 
filled. Tati,  the  chief  of  fapara,  talking  with  Mr. 
Daviea  on  tiiis  subject,  in  1815,  said,  with  great 
emphasis,  that  "  if  God  had  not  sent  his  word  at 
the  time  he  did,  wars,  infant-murder,  human  sacri- 
fices, dec.  would  have  made  an  end  of  the  small 
.remnant  of  the  nation."  A  similar  declaratioa  was 
pathetically  made  by  Pomare  soon  after,  when  smne 
visitors  fiom  England,  I  think  the  Deputation  from 
iite  Missionary  Society,  waited  npon  him  at  his  resi- 
dence. He  addressed  them  to  the  following  eSect : 
"  You  hare  come  to  see  us  under  circumstances 
T«y  different  from  those  under  which  your  country 
men  fbim^rly  visited  our  anceitore.  They  came  m 
the  sera  of  men,  when  the  islands  were  inhabited, 
but  you  are  come  to  behold  just  the  remnant  of  the 
people."  I  have  often  heard  the  chiefii  speak  of 
themselves  and  of  the  natives  as  only  a  small  t«ea, 
lemainder,  left  after  the  eztenninatioo  of  Satani,  qr 
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the  ^rit  Epirit ;  comparing  themselvea  to  afirebntod 
oBcmMumed  Bmon^  the  monMeriog^  embers  of  a 
recent  conflagnUioD.  These  fibres,  and  othen 
equally  affecting  and  impressive,  were  but  too 
appropriate,  as  emblems  of  the  actual  state  to 
whicb  they  were  reduced.  Under  the  depopulating 
infloence  of  vicious  habits — the  dreadful  devasta- 
tion of  diseases  that  followed,  and  the  early  de- 
structioD  of  health-^tbe  prevalence  of  inbnttcide 
:—-tbe  frequency  of  war — the  barbarous  princlplei 
apon  which  it  was  prosecuted,  and  the  increaae  of 
hamas  sacrifices,  it  does  not  appear  possible  that 
tiiey  could  have  existed,  as  a  nation,  for  many 
generations  longer. 

An  inquiry  naturally  presents  itself  in  connexirai 
vith  this  subject,  viz. — To  what  ciause  is  this  recent 
diange  in  the  circumBtance*  of  the  people  to  be 
attributed  ?  It  is  self-evident,  that  if  these  habits 
had  always  prevailed  among  the  TahitJans,  they 
must  long  since  have  been  annihilated.  Society 
must,  at  some  time,  have  been  more  favourable,  not 
only  to  the  preservation,  but  to  the  increase  of 
populatioQ,  or  the  inhabitants  could  never  have 
been  so  numerous  as  they  undoubtedly  were  a 
century  or  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  lltere  is  no 
question  that  depopulation  had  taken  place  to 
a  considerable  extent  prior  to  their  discovery  by 
Captain  Wallis,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  tin 
causes  which  fii«t  led  to  it  Inianticide  and  hnman 
kacrificea,  ii»ether  whh  their  wars,  appear  to  have 
occasioned  the  diminution  of  the  bdtabitaots  befixe 
the  period  alluded  to.  Whether  wars  were  man 
frequent  immediately  [receding  thdr  discovery, 
than  it  had  t>een  in  earlier  ages,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing,  nor  have  ne  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, with  any  gr^  aconacy,  how  long  the  Areoi 
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•ociety  hai  eiisted,  or  chitd-muider  wu  pntctised* 
T^ere  is  reason  to  believe  that  in&ntidde  is  not  of 
recent  origin,  and  ^e  antiquity  of  the  Areoi  frater- 
nity, according  to  tradition,  ia  equal  to  that  of  tho 
first  inhalntants. 

Human  sftcnfic«s,  we  are  informed  by  the  nativea, 
are  comparatively  of  modem  institution :  they  werA 
not  admitted  undl  a  few  generationa  antecedent  to 
the  discorery  of  the  island.  They  were  fint  oflered 
at  Raiatea,  m  the  national  marae  at  Opoa,  having 
been  demanded  by  the  priest  in  the  name  of  tM 
god,  who  had  communicated  the  requisition  to  his 
■arrant  in  a  dream.  Human  sacrifices,  vera  pre- 
■ented  at  Raiatea  and  the  Leeward  Islands  {or 
•oine  time  before  they  were  introduced  among  the 
ofiferings  to  the  deities  of  Tahiti ;  but  soon  after 
they  began  to  be  employed,  they  were  ofiered  with 
great  frequency,  and  in  appdiing  numbers  :  but  of 
this,  an  account  will  hereafter  be  given. 

llie  depopulation  that  has  taken  place  durinff 
Ae  last  two  or  three  generations,  viz.  since  their 
discovery,  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  disease,  which,  a>  a  desolating  Icourga, 
spread,  unpsJliated  and  unrestrained,  its  unsightly 
and  &tal  influence  among  the  people,  two  othen 
are  repiHted  to  have  been  carried  thith«r — one  by 
the  crew  of  Vancouver  in  1790 ;  and  the  other  by 
means  of  the  Britannia,  an  Ei^ish  whaler,  in  1 807. 
Both  these  disordera  spcead  through  the  islands  t 
the  former  ahnoat  as  &tal  as  the  plague,  the  latter 
affecting;  nearly  every  individual  throughout  all  ths 
islands.  Tlie  maladies  originally  prevailine  amcmg 
them,  appear,  compared  with  those  by  which  ther 
are  now  afflicted,  to  have  been  few  in  number  and 
mild  in  character. 

Htut  to  these  diseases,  the  introduction  of  fira* 
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arms,  aIt}ioug;fi  (beir  nw  to  war  has  not  pnhapa 
Tendered  their  engagements  more  cruel  tad  mui- 
d«rou8  than  vheb  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
dab  aad  spear — has  mOst  nodoubtedlj  cheridwc^ 
in  those  who  posseseed  them,  a  deaJre  for  war,  as  a 
ueatu  of  eniargii^  their  territory,  and  augmentini^ 
their  power.  Pomare's  doihinion  would  never  hare 
been  so  extensive  and  so  absolute,  but  for  the  aid 
be  derived,  in  the  early  pari  of  his  retgp,  from  th« 
tmitineera  of  the  Bounty,  who  attended  him  t« 
battle  with  arau  which  tliey  had  previously  leanied 
to  use  with  an  effect,  which  his  opponents  coutd 
not  ie««t.  Subsequently,  the  hostile  chieftains, 
baving  procured  fire-arms,  and  succeeding^  ia 
attaching  to  their  interest  European  deserters  froia 
their  ships,  considered  themselves,  if  not  mviRcible, 
U  least  equal  to  their  enemies,  and  soaght  every 
opportunity  for  engaging  in  the  horrid  work  at 
■ccelerwdng  the  depopuUttJoD  of  their  country. 
Destruction  was  the  avowed  design  with  which 
dtey  commenced  every  war,  and  the  principle  of 
BXterminatioQ  rendered  all  their  hoBtflities  fatal  to 
the  vanquished  party. 

Another  cause  most  influential  in  the  diminution 
of  the  lUiitian  race,  has  been  the  introduction  of 
the  art  of  distillation,  and  the  eztensive  use  ol 
ardent  spirits.  They  had,  before  they  were  visited 
by  our  ships,  a  kind  of  intoxicating  beverage  called 
OM,  bat  the  deleterioas  effects  resulting  from  its 
use  were  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  portioa 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  growth  of  the  plant  from 
which  it  was  procured  was  slow ;  its  culture  re- 
quired care ;  it  was  usually  tabued  for  the  chie& ; 
aod  the  common  people  were  as  strictly  prohibited 
from  approprtating  it  to  their  own  use,  as  the 
peaianUjf  aie  io  reference  to  game  m  England. 
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Its  efiectfl  also  were  rather  sedative,  than  narcotic 
or  inebriating. 

■  But  afUr  the  Tahltians  had  been  taagfat  bT 
fereign  seamen,  and  natiyes  of  the  Sandwicll 
Idands,  to  distil  spirits  from  indigenous  roots,  and 
rum  had  been  carried  to  the  islands  in  abundance 
as  an  article  of  barter,  intoxication  became  almost 
universal ;  and  all  the  demoralization,  crimes,  and 
uisery,  that  follow  in  its  train,  were  added  to  the 
multiplied  sorrows  and  wasting  scoui^;es  of  the 
people.  It  nurtured  ind<dence,  and  spread  discord 
through  their  families,  increased  the  abominations 
of  the  Areoi  society,  and  the  unnatural  crime  of 
in^ticide.  Before  going  to  the  temple  to  offer  s 
human  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  the  priests  have  beeo 
known  to  intoxicate  themselves,  in  order  that  thej 
might  be  insensible  to  any  nnpleaaant  feelings  this 
horrid  woric  might  excite. 

These  causes  operating  upon  a  people,  whose 
timple  habits  of  diet  rendered  their  constitutiona 
remarkably  Susceptible  of  violent  hnpredaions, 
are,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  rapid  depopulation  of  the  islands  within  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

The  philanthropist,  however,  will  rejoice  to 
know,  that  although  sixteen  years  ago  the  nation 
appeared  On  the  verge  of  extinction,  it  b  now, 
under  the  renovating  and  genial  principles  of  tme 
religion,  and  the  morality  with  which  this  is  ins&- 
parably  connected,  rapidly  increasing.  'When  the 
people  in  general  embraced  Christianity,  we  re- 
commended  that  a  correct  account  of  the  births  and 
deaths  occurring  in  each  of  the  islands  should  be 
Kept.  From  the  operation  of  the  causes  abovt 
enumerated,  for  some  years  even  after  the  crhnes 
in  which  they  originated  had  ceased,  the  numbar 
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of  deaths  eiceeded  that  of  birtha.  About  the 
yean  1S19  and  1830  they  were  neaHy  equal,  and 
nnce  that   period   population   has  been  rapidly 


It  was  not  till  the  account  of  deaths  and  births 
was  presented,  thatwe  had  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  sheeting  depopulation  that  had  been  going  on; 
and  if,  for  several  years  ai\er  infanticide,  inebria- 
tion, human  sacrifices,  and  war,  were  discontinued, 
the  number  of  deaths  exceeded  that  of  the  births ; 
how  appalling  must  that  excess  have  been,  when 
all  these  destructive  causes  were  in  full  operation  I 
lliere  is  now,  however,  every  ground  to  indulge 
the  expectation  that  the  population  wilt  become 
greater  than  it  has  been  in  any  fonner  period  of 
dteir  history ;  and  it  is  satisbctory,  in  connexion 
with  this  anticipation,  to  know— that  an  extent  of 
soil  capable  of  cultivation,  and  other  resources, 
ue  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  population 
tenfold  increased  above  its  present  numbers. 

The  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  Polynesia, 
a  a  subject  perhaps  of  more  interest  and  curiosity, 
than  of  importance  and  practical  utility.  The  vast 
extent  of  ge<^raphical  surface  covered  by  the  nee 
of  which  ^ey  form  an  integral  portion,  the  ana- 
logy in  character,  the  identity  in  language,  &c., 
the  remote  distance  at  which  the  different  tribes 
are  placed  from  each  other,  and  the  isolated  spots 
which  they  occupy  in  the  vast  expanse  of  sur- 
ronndii^  water,  render  the  source  whence  they 
were  derived,  one  of  the  mysteries  connected  with 
he  history  of  our  species. 

To  a  Missionary,  the  business  of  whose  life  is 
«ith  the  people  among  whom  he  is  stationed, 
every  thing  relath^  to  their  history  is,  at  least, 
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kktemting ;  and  the  origin  of  the  lilaHden  hat 
often  engaged  our  attention,  and  fonned  the 
subject  of  our  inquiiiea.  The  early  Ummj  of  a 
people  destitute  of  all  recordi,  and  remote  fioni 
sationft  in  whoK  annals  contemporaneous  eventj 
would  be  preseired,  i»  necessarily  inTolved  ia 
obscurity.  The  greater  part  of  the  tradttioni  of  this 
people  ace  adapted  to  perplex  rather  than  facilitate 
the  invest^tion. 

A  very  generally  received  Tahitian  tradition  it, 
that  the  first  human  pair  were  made  by  Taaroa, 
the  principal  deity  formerly  acknowledged  by  the 
nation.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  1  have  lis- 
tened  to  the  details  of  the  people  respecting  his 
work  of  creation.  They  say,  that  after  Taaroa 
had  formed  the  world,  he  created  man  out  of 
araea,  red  earth,  which  was  also  the  food  of  maa 
until  bread-fniit  was  oroduced.  In  connexion 
with  this,  some  relate  that  Taaroa  one  day  called 
for  tlie  man  by  name.  When  he  came,  he  caused 
him  to  fall  asleep,  and  that,  while  be  slept,  he 
took  out  one  of  his  tut,  or  bones,  and  with  it  made 
a  woman,  whom  he  gave  to  the  man  as  his  wife, 
and  that  they  became  the  progenitors  of  mankind. 
This  always  appeared  to  me  a  mere  recital  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation,  which  they  had  heard 
from  some  European,  and  I  never  placed  any 
teliance  on  it,  although  they  have  repeatedly  told 
me  it  was  a  tradition  among  them  before  any 
foreigner  arrived.  Some  have  also  stated  that 
the  woman's  name  was  Ivi,  which  would  be  by 
them  pronounced  as  if  written  Eve.  Ivi  is  an 
aboriginal  word,  and  not  only  signifies  a  bone,  but 
also  a  widow,  and  a  victim  slain  in  war.  Not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  the  natives,  I  am 
1  to  think  that  Ivi,  or  Eve,  is  the  only 
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tbocigiiud  part  of  the  Btorj,  u  br  aa  it  reapecU 
the  mother  of  the  humui  race.  Should  more 
careful  and  minute  inquiry  confirm  the  truth  of 
their  declaration,  and  prove  that  this  account  wai 
is  exiateDce  amor^  them  prior  to  their  intercourw 
with  Europeana,  it  will  be  the  moat  remarkabla 
and  valuable  oral  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
boman  race  yet  known. 

Another  extenaire  and  popular  tradition  referred 
the  wigin  of  the  people  to  Opca,  in  the  island  of 
Raialea,  where  the  liis,  or  apirita,  formerly  reaided, 
who  aaaumed  of  themaelves,  or  received  from  the 
gods,  human  bodies,  and  became  the  prc^niton 
of  mankind.  The  name  of  one  was  Tii  Maaraauta; 
Tit,  branching  or  extending  towards  the  land,  or 
the  interior :  and  of  the  other,  Tii  Maaraatai ;  Tii, 
branching  or  spreading  towards  the  aea.  llwse, 
*  however,  are  supposed  to  be  but  other  names  tv 
Taaioa.  It  ia  auppoaed  that  prior  to  the  period  of 
Til  Haaraauta'a  exiBtence,  the  islands  were  only 
resorted  to  by  the  gods  or  epiritual  beings,  but 
that  these  two,  endowed  with  powera  of  pro- 
creatioD,  produced  the  human  species.  They  first 
resided  at  Opoa,  whence  they  peopled  the  uland 
pf  Raiatea,  and  subsequently  spread  themaelves 
over  the  whole  cluster.  Others  atate,  that  Tii  waa 
not  a  spirit,  but  a  human  being,  the  first  man 
it^e  by  the  gods ;  that  hia  wife  was  sometimea 
called  Tii,  and  aometiniea  Hioa ;  that  when  they 
died,  their  spirita  were  supposed  to  survive  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  and  were  still  called  by 
the  same  name,  and  hence  the  term  tii  was  fint 
applied  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  a  lignifica- 
Uaa  which  it  retained  till  idolati^  waa  abolished. 

In  the  Ladrone  Islands,  departed  chiefs,  or  the 
qtirita  of  tuch,  are  called  aritis,  and  to  them 
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prayen  were  addreBied.  The  tiU  of  Tahiti  wert 
also  cxjDaidered  a  kind  of  inferior  deities,  to  whom, 
on  Hvend  occasions,  prayen  were  offered.  The 
resemblance  of  this  term  to  the  demons  or  dii  of  the 
ancients,  is  singular,  and  might  ferour  the  txin- 
jecture  that  both  were  derived  from  the  same 
source. 

The  origiD  of  the  islands,  as  well  as  their  iohsi* 
bitants,  was  generally  attributed  to  Taaroa,  or  the 
joint  agency  of  Taaroa  and  Hina ;  and  although  one 
of  their  traditions  states  that  all  the  islands  were 
formerly  united  in  one  ftnua  nut,  or  large  con- 
tineat,  which  the  gods  in  anger  destroyed,  scatter- 
ing in  the  ocean  the  fragments,  of  which  Tahiti  is 
one  of  the  lai^est ;  yet  others  ascribe  their  forma- 
tion to  Taaroa,  who  is  said  to  have  laboured  so  hard 
in  the  work  of  creation,  that  the  pro^se  penpi- 
ration  induced  thereby,  filled  up  the  hollows,  and 
fijTmed  the  sea ;  accounting,  by  this  drcumstance, 
tor  its  transparency  and  saltness.  Others  attribute 
the  origin  of  the  world,  the  elements,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  human  species,  to  the  procreative 
powers  of  their  deities ;  and,  according  to  their 
account,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Taaroa,  and  the 
son  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and,  In  reference  to  his 
descent,  the  Manco  Capac  of  their  mythology, 
embracing  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore, — begat  a  son, 
who  was  called  Tii,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  called 
Opiira.  These  two,  according  to  their  tradition, 
were  the  father  and  mother  of  mankind. 

But  the  moat  circumstantial  tradition,  relative  to 
the  origin  of  mankind,  is  one  for  which,  as  well  as 
for  much  valuable  information  on  the  mythology 
and  warship  of  the  idols  of  the  Soath  Sea  Islanders, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  researches  of  my  esteemed 
friend  and  coadjutor,  Mr.  Baiff.    According  to  this 
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l^ienct,  man  wu  the  fifth  order  of  intdligsnt  being* 
rreated  by  Turoa  and  Hina,  (of  whom  an  account 
will  hereafter  be  given,)  and  wa«  called  the  Rahu 
taafa  i  le  ao  i»  Tii,  "  The  clasi,  or  ordei  of  the 
world,  of,  or  by,  Tii."  Hina  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  Taaroa,  "  What  shall  be  done,  howahall 
man  be  obtained?  Behold,  classed  or  fixed  are 
gods  of  the  p0,  or  state  of  night,  and  there  are 
no  men."  Taaroa  i«  said  to  have  answered,  "  Go 
tm  the  shore  to  the  interior,  to  yonr  brother."  Hina 
uuwered,  "  I  have  been  intend,  and  he  is  not." 
Taaroa  then  said,  "  Go  to  the  sea,  perhaps  he  is  on 
the  sea ;  or  if  on  the  land,  he  will  be  on  the  land." 
Hina  said,  "  Who  is  at  sea  ?"  The  god  answered, 
"  Tiimaaraatal."  Who  is  Tiimaaraatai  ?  is  he  a 
loaa  V  "  He  is  a  man,  and  your  brother," 
answered  the  g;od ;  "  Go  to  the  sea,  and  seek  him." 
When  the  goddess  had  departed,  Taaroa  ruminated 
#ithin  himself  as  to  the  means  by  which  man  should 
be  fonned,  and  went  to  the  land,  where  he  assumed 
the  appearance  and  substance  which  should  con- 
stitnte  man.  Hina  returning  from  her  unsuccessful 
search  for  Tiimaaraatai  at  sea,  met  him,  but  not 
knowing  him,  said,  "  Who  are  you  ?"  "  1  am  Tii- 
maaraatai," he  replied.  "  Where  have  you  been?" 
■aid  the  goddess  :  "  I  have  sought  you  here,  and 
you  were  oot ;  I  went  to  the  sea,  to  look  forTii- 
maaraatai,  and  he  was  not."  "  I  have  been  here  in 
my  house,  or  abode,"  answered  Tiimaaraatai,"  and 
behold  you  have  arrived,  my  sister,  come  to  me." 
Hina  said,  "  So  it  is,  you  are  my  brother;  let  ns 
live  together."  They  became  man  and  wife  ;  and 
the  eon  that  Hina  afterwards  bore,  they  called  Tii. 
He  was  the  first-born  of  mankind.  Afterwards 
Hina  had  a  daughter,  who  was  called  Hinaereer 
temmioi ;  she  b«:anie  the  wife  of  Tii,  and  bor$  M 
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him  a  son,  'who  was  called  Taata,  the  general  nam4 
(with  slight  modificatiOD)  for  moi*  throughout  th« 
Pacific.  Hina,  the  daughter  and  wife  of  TaanMi 
the  grandmother  of  Taata,  being  tranafonned  into 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  became  the  wife  of 
Taala  or  Man,  bore  him  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
called  Ouru  and  Fana,  who  were  the  pit^niton 
of  the  human  race. 

One  account  ertates  that  the  visible  creation  haa 
two  foundations  or  origins,  that  Taaroa  made  thA 
earth,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  heaven  and  hell : 
and  that  Tii  made  man  of  the  earth.  According 
to  this  tradition,  they  believed  that  of  the  earth  at 
Ati-auru,  a  place  in  Opoa,  Tii  made  a  woman, 
dwelt  with  her  in  a  house  called  Fare-pouri,  in 
Opoa,  that  she  bore  him  a  daughter  who  waa 
called  Hina-tumaiaro ;  8he  became  the  wife  of 
Tiimaaraatai,  and  from  these  the  world  was  peo- 
pled :  Tii  and  Taaroa,  the  people  imagined  to  bft 
one  and  the  same  being,  but  that  Taaroa  dwelt  in 
the  region  of  chaot,  and  Tii  in  the  world  of  light. 

Another  tradition  stated,  that  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  the  South  Sea  hlands  originally  cam« 
from  a  country  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun, 
to  which  they  say  several  names  were  given, 
though  none  of  them  are  remembered  by  the  pre* 
sent  inhabitants. 

Their  traditions  are  numeroua,  of^n  contra* 
dictoiT,  aud  thou^  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct 
recital  of  them  from  any  of  the  present  inhabit- 
ants ;  yet  more  might  have  been  inserted,  but  Ihey 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  impart  any  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  country  whence  the  inhabitants 
originally  came.  Some  additional  evidence,  email 
indeed  in  quantity,  but  rather  more  conclusive, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  traditions  of  the  mytho* 
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'togy,  customs,  and  Itmgna^  pretenred  among  the 
Tsiiitians,  and  Inhabitants  of  other  islea  of  the 
Pacific,  when  they  are  compared  with  those  pn- 
Tai]ing  in  diffeient  parts  of  ths  world.  One  of 
their  accounts  of  creation,  that  in  which  Taaroa  is 
Mated  to  have  made  the  fint  man  with  earth  or 
■and,  and  the  very  circumstantial  tradition  tb^ 
have  of  the  deluge,  if  they  do  not,  as  some  hare 
■apposed,  (when  taken  in  connexion  with  many 
cnstoms,  and  analogies  in  langnage,)  warrant  the 
mfereoce  that  the  Polynesians  iKive  an  Hebre* 
origin:  they  show  that  the  nation,  whence  they 
emigrated,  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  pri- 
mitive ^;es  of  mankind.  Others  appear  to  hare 
a  striking  resemblance  to  several  conspicuont 
features  of  the  more  mod^-n  Hindoo,  or  Brami* 
nical  mythology.  The  account  of  the  creation 
given  in  Sir  W.  Jones's  translation  of  the  Institntes 
of  Henn,  accords  in  no  small  degree  with  the 
Tahitian  legends  of  the  production  of  the  world, 
including  waters.  Sic,  by  the  procreative  power 
of  their  god.  The  Braminical  account  is,  that 
"  He  (i.  e.  the  divine  Being)  having  willed  to  pro- 
duce various  beings  from  his  own  Divine  sub- 
stance, first,  with  a  thonght,  created  the  waters, 
and  placed  in  them  a  productive  seed.  That  seed 
became  an  egg,  bright  as  gold,  blazing  like  the 
luminary  with  a  thousand  beams,  and  in  that  egg 
he  was  bom  himself,  in  the  form  of  Brama,  uie 
great  forefather  of  all  spirits.  The  waters  were 
called  i^ra,  because  they  were  the  production  of 
maran,  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  since  they  were  Ilia 
first  ayana,  or  place  of  motion,  he  is  thence  named 
Xarayana,  or  moving  in  the  waters.  In  the  egg 
the  great  power  Sat  inactive  a  whole  year  (fit  wi 
l2 
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«ator ;)  at  the  dote  of  which,  by  his  t 
one,  he  caused  the  egg  to  divide  itself.  From 
I  two  divUiona  he  formed  the  heBrens  (above) 
id  the  earth  (beneath)"  &c.  It  is  impossible 
<  avoid  noticing  the  identity  of  this  acconnt,  con- 
ined  is  one  of  the  ancient  writings  of  the 
ramins,  with  the  luder  v««ion  of  the  same 
gend  in  the  tradition  prevailiog'  in  the  Ssndwidi 
lands,  that  the  JBlands  were  produced  by  a  bird, 
frequent  emblem  of  deity,  a  medium  through 
hich  the  gods  often  communicated  with  men ; 
hich  laid  an  egg  upon  the  waters,  which  after- 
ards  burst  of  itself,  and  produced  the  islands ; 
ipecially,  if  with  this  we  connect  the  appendaget 
abitian  tradition  furnishes,  that  at  first  the  hea- 
!ns  joined  the  earth,  and  were  only  separated  by 
le  teva,  an  insignificant  piant,  draconihan  pi- 
'phillum,  till  their  god,  Ruu,  lifted  up  the  bea- 
ms from  the  earth.  The  same  event  is  recorded 
I  one  of  their  songs,  in  the  following  line : 

iVa  Run  i  to  It  nri: 

Run  did  elevate  or  raise  the  hearens. 

Mem,  or  Mount  Meru,  the  abode  of  the  pods; 
le  heaven  of  the  Hindoos,  is  also  the  paradise  of 
ime  classes  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the 
iretling-place  of  departed  kings,  and  others  who 
ive  been  deified. 

The  institutes  of  Menu*  also  forbade  a  Bramin 
I  eat  with  his  wife,  or  to  be  present  when  she  ate ; 
id  in  this  injunction  may  have  originated  the 
rmer  universal  practice  among  these  islands,  of 
le  man  and  his  wife  eating  their  meat  separately. 
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^aruna  and  VahiU  are  among  the  gods  of  the 
Hindoos ;  the  hitter,  among  the  eight  gnardiaa 
deities  of  the  mxld,  appears  to  have  been  the 
Neptuae  of  the  Bnunins,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  Iraes  in  Bir  W.  Jones's  beauti&l  trans- 
lation of  the  hynm  to  India ;  "  Green  Vamna, 
whom  foaming  Tftves  obey :''  and.  also,  "  Vahni 
flaming  like  the  lamp  of  d*;."  Both  the  terms  in 
the  Sonth  Sea  langw^  for  spirit,  or  s[HritaaI 
being,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  these  names ; 
the  one  being  vama,  in  wbicli  then  tmij  h  omit- 
ted; and  in  many  wwds,  as  they  are  nsed  among 
the  other  Islanden,  some  of  their  consonanla  are 
omitted  by  &e  Tiiiidans.  Yaiti  is  also  another 
apparently -more  ancient  teim  &«  spirit  used  by 
them,  wluch  somewhtf  reaemUes  the  ^akxi  ot 
the  Hindoos.  Bishop  Hsber,  the  most  receid 
irriter  on  the  usages  aad  ^tpearance  of  the  Hin- 
doos, infi»TQs  OS,  in  his  admirable  Jonmal,  that 
many  things  whidi  be  saw  among  the  inhabitants 
of  India,  especially  of  Ceyh»,  reminded  himoftbe 
plates  in  Cook's  wyages. 

Tht  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Polyne- 
mns  and  the  Malayan  inhaUtants  i^  Java,  Suma- 
tra, and  Borneo,  and  the  Ladrone^  Gaioline,  and 
Philippine  Islands,  are  still  gieatBr.  In  sm&e  parts 
tbe  word  Ibr  god  or  spkit  is  dnoa.  Among  the 
Batlaa  of  Suniatia,  men  aaid  women  eat  sepantelj^ 
caimibdiM)  preraUs,  and  they  are  mnch  addicted 
to  gaming.  War  is  deteilnined,  and  its  jetuhs 
predided,  by  obserriag  the  entrails,  and  tht 
a{^)earuioe,  of  tite  animak  ofiered  in  sacrifice ; 
tkeie  eib  |»erail  u  the  isles  of  the  Paci&e. 

Hie  principal  porticw  of  die  marriage  cereBumy, 
m  some  of  these  jslonds,  consists  in  the  brid^room 
ArtKring  »  piaoe  qf  cloth  otec  the  bride,  ^  llH 
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Ariends  throwing  it  over  both.  This  is  also  pnu!' 
tised  among  the  Tahitians.  Tbe  bodies  of  th« 
dead  are  kept  by  the  inhabitant*  of  the  Caroline 
Iskuida,  ia  a  manner  resembling  the  tupapaus  of 
Tahiti;  and,  in  the  Ladrones,  they  feast  round  the 
tomb,  and  ofier  food,  &c.  to  the  departed.  Thii 
practice  also  prevailed  extensiTely  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  The  &bleB  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ladrone  Islands,  which  led  them  to  r^ard 
a  rock  as  the  father  of  their  race,  accords  with 
some  of  the  Tahitian  tradijioos. 

In  the  fbnnv  also,  accordine  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  a  licentious  society  existed, 
called  by  the  people  Uritoy,  strikingly  analogons, 
in  all  ite  distinguishing-  features,  to  that  institu- 
tion in  the  South  Seas  called  the  Areoi  society. 
Their  implements  of  war  are  alike.  Dr.  Bucha- 
nan states,  that  in  Fulo  Panai^;  he  saw  a  chief  of 
the  Malay  tribe,  who  had  a  staff,  the  head  of 
which  was  ornamented  with  a  bushy  lock  of 
human  hair,  which  the  chief  had  cut  from  tha 
head  of  his  enemy  when  he  lay  dead  at  his  feet^ 
This  exactly  accords  with  the  conduct  of  the  Mar- 
quesans;  many  of  whose  clubs,  and  even  walkings 
sticks,  I  have  seen  decorated  with  locks  of  bumaa 
hair  taken  from  those  slain  in  battle. 

Between  the  canoes  and  the  language,  of  thesa 
islands  and  the  southern  groups,  there  is  a  mort 
dose  resembhuice.  T^eir  language  has  a  remark- 
able affinity  with  that  of  the  eastern  Polynesia, 
lliere  are  also  many  points  of  resemblance  im 
language,  manners,  and  customs,  between  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  Madar 
gascar  in  the  west ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleu- 
tian and  Kurile  islands  in  the  north,  which  struck 
along  the  mouth  of  Behring's  stnits,  and  font 
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tiie  dwin  which  connects  the  old  and  the  Dew 
irorids ;  and  also  between  the  Polynesians  ami  the 
inhabitanta  of  Mexico,  and  some  parts  of  South 
America.  Tbt  general  cast  of  feature,  and  fie- 
qoent  shade  of  complexion — the  pntctice  of  tatau- 
ing,  which  prerails  among  the  Aleutians,  and  somfl 
of  die  tribei  of  America-~-th9  process  of  embahiH 
ing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  chieft,  and  preserving 
them  nninterred — the  form  and  structure  of  tbev 
mam  pyramidal  stone  temples  and  places  of 
aepuftnra— ^e  game  of  chen  among  the  Arauca* 
■ians — the  word  for  God  being  tew  or  tev — tba 
exposnre  of  dteir  children^-^eir  games — their 
mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  omamentina;  it  with 
feathers — ^the  numerous  words  in  their  language 
resembliDg  those  of  Taluti,  &c.;  their  dress,  espe- 
ci^y  the  pmcho,  and  even  the  legend  of  the 
ttigio  of  the  locas,  bear  no  small  reserablance  te 
that  of  "ni,  who  was  abo  descended  from  the  sim. 

The  pants  of  resemblance  are  not  so  many  M 
fa)  the  Asiatic  continent  and  islands ;  but  that  prf- 
faaUy  arises  from  the  circomstaace  of  the  great 
facilities  furnished  by  the  Hindoo  records,  and  tl)* 
ahaence  of  all  or^nal  writings  relating  to  the  biv 
toy,  mytholt^,  manners,  language.  Sec.  of  tl)e 
•bo^inee  of  South  America.  Were  we  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  institutions  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  new  world,  more  nomer 
tons  points  of  resemblance  would  be  discovered. 

Other  coincidence*,  of  a  more  dubious  character* 
occur  in  the  eastern,  western,  and  intennediate  n 
oceanic  tribes;  among  which  mi^t  be  mentioned 
the  account  given  by  Sir  John  Mandeville.  He  it 
ttated  to  hare  commenced  his  travels  eariy  in  the 
fboiteeath  century.  In  a  country  near  the  river 
Isdns,  be  met  with  iht  fountain  of  youth,  the  watef 
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of  which  bein^  odoriferoos,  tasted  of  all  suttt' 
ner  of  spicea ;  and  of  this,  whoever  drank  for  a 
few  days  upon  a  fostin^  stomBch,  was  onicUy 
cured  of  every  internal  disorder  with  which  hs 
might  be  afflicted.  To  this  description  he  added, 
it  was  certain  those  who  lived  near,  and  drank 
firequently  of  it,  had  a  wooderful  ameaiance  of 
yoDth  throu^  their  whole  lives,  and  that  be  him- 
self drank  of  it  three  or  four  times,  and  imRgined 
his  health  was  better  afterwards.  The  espediti(« 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Fk>rida  wm  nnder- 
taken  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  explore  un- 
known countries,  as  to  find  an  equally  celefatated 
fountain,  described  in  a  tradition  prevailing  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  exiatiHff  in 
Binini,  one  of  the  Lucayo  Islands.  It  was  said  to 
possess  such  restorative  powers  as  to  renew  the 
youth  tmd  vigour  of  every  person  who  bathed  in  ita 
waters.  It  was  in  search  of  this  fountain,  whicb 
wasthechief  object  of  their  expedition,  that  Ponce 
de  Leoll  ran^d  through  the  Lucayo  Islands,  and 
uttimatelyreachedtheshoresofFlonda.*  Althongb 
tt  may  throw  no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  nor  fiimish  any  evidence  of  their 
fcMTner  connexion  with  the  inhabitants  either  of 
India  or  America,  the  coincidence  is  s&iking 
between  these  falnilous  traditions,  and  those  so 
circumstantially  detailed  by  the  natives  of  MMne  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  especially  in  the  Ha* 
waiian  account  of  the  voyage  of  Kamapiikai^  to 

*  In  TSfcTciice  to  this  enterMlsfl,  Robertsoa  noaridi 
"  That  s  tsle  m  hbalous  ihouM  Kaiii  credit  amwg  Ibe 
UDinstnicted  ladiuii,  U  not  ■urpri«in|ti  that  It  skanld 
inske  Uf  impreuion  on  an  Bn)ij[DtenMl  people,  appears, 
in  the  pment  tge,  slCogether  incredible-  The  bcC 
bowerer,  is  ceilLla. 
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the  bmd  where  the  inhabitamtB  enjoyed  perpetual 
health  uid  youthiul  beauty,  whe^  the  mat  ora 
pife-grring  fouattin)  remored  erery  interna]  mal»> 

a'  ,  tnd  external  deformity  or  decrepitude^  from 
tboM  who  vere  plunged  beneath  ita  salutary 
.watera.  A  bd>ular  view  of  a  number  of  words  in 
the  Malayan,  Asiatic,  or  the  Hadagaue,  the  Ame- 
Tican,  and  the  Polynesian  languages,  would  pro- 
-bably  show,  that  at  some  remote  period,  either  tht 
4afaalMtaDta  of  these  distant  parts  of  the  world 
sudntained  frequent  intercourse  with  each  other, 
-or  that  colonies  fnun  some  one  of  them,  originally 
peopled,  in  pert  or  altc^ther,  the  others.  The 
striking  aaal^y  between  the  numerals  and  other 
parts  of  the  language,  and  several  of  the  customs, 
of  the  abmigines  of  Madagascar,  and  thoae  of  the 
Malays  who  inhabit  the  Asiatic  islands,  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  distant  in  one  direction,  and  of  the 
Polynesians  more  remote  in  another,  shows  that 
tb^  were  originally  one  people,  or  that  they  had 
emigrated  from  the  same  source.  Many  words  in 
the  language,  and  several  of  the  traditions,  cus- 
t<Mns,  &c.  of  the  Americans,  so  strongly  resemble 
tboae  of  Aua,  as  to  warrant  the  inference  that  the} 
originally  came  from  that  port  of  the  world.  Whe- 
ther some  of  the  tribes  whis  originally  passed  from 
Asia,  along  the  Eurile  or  Aleutian  Islands,  acnxs 
Bduing's  stiaits,  to  America,  lefl  part  of  their 
nomber,  who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  present 
Tace  inhabiting  those  islands ;  and  that  uiey,  at 
«ome  subsequent  period,  either  attempting  to  foL- 
jow  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  east,  or  steering 
Aothe  aoudi,  were  l^  the  north-east  trade-winds 
dnren  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  aonthem  groups  ;  or  whether  those 
ariw  bad  tiaven^  the  noith-west  coast,  of  Aine- 
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rica,  sailed  either  from  California  or  Mexico  waaat 
the  Pacific,  under  the  foyouring  iaflaence  of  thf 
regular  easterly  winds,  peopled  East«r  Island,  anl 
contiaiied  under  the  steady  easterly  or  trade-wiodi 
advtuiciag  westward  till  they  met  the  tide  of  emigra* 
lion  Sowing  from  the  lai^er  groups  or  islands,  iq 
which  the  Malaya  fonn  the  majority  of  the  popula* 
don — itisnot  Doweasy  todetenniae.  But  a  variety 
of  facts  connected  with  the  past  and  present  circum* 
■tances  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  coantriea,  autho- 
rize the  conclusion,  that,  either  part  ofUie  present 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  came  otigi* 
nally  from  America,  or  that  tribes  of  the  Polyne- 
sians have,  at  some  remote  period,  found  their  way 
to  the  continent. 

If  the  opinion  of  some  American  antiqiuuiea  h* 
correct,  that  the  skeletons  found  in  the  carems  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ate  those  of  a  Malay  tribo, 
ud  some  of  the  bodies  were  wrapped  in  feather 
cloaks,  similar  to  those  used  "  in  the  Sandwich  and 
Figi  islands,"  and  "  the  beat  defined  specimens  of 
art  among  the  antiquities  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  an 
clearlyofaPolynesian  character;"  it  would  appeu 
that  the  North  Americans,  Polynesians,  and  HalB|x 
were  formerly  the  same  people,  or  had  one  common 
origin.  The  difficulties  in  the  pass^e  of  the  fint 
inhabitants  from  the  American  continent,  to  tUe 
most  eastern  islands  of  the  Pacific,  are  not  greater 
than  must  have  attended  the  passage  of  the  same 
tribe  between  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands  ; 
and  yet  the  identity  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  is 
unequivocal.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  group 
was  first  peopled.  Evidence  of  great  antiquity^ 
compared  with  the  peopling  of  smaller  islands,  may 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  each :  but  I  am,  m 
various  reasons,  disposed  to  think  the  uortheia 
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Uands  were  fint  Mttled.  Ilieir  geaealogiet  ex* 
tend  much  farther  back.  I  am  not  aware  that 
Tahiti,  or  the  name  of  any  of  the  touthern  talanda, 
is  {liven  to  any  part  of  the  Sandwich  lalandsj 
yet  in  some  of  their  traditiona,  Hawaii  ia  men- 
tioned as  the  ancient  name  of  Opoa ;  and  Oto, 
who  ii  by  some  descnbed  ai  both  god  and  man, 
as  having  two  bodies  or  fonns,  or  being  a  kind  o/ 
connecting  link  between  the  gods  and  men,  il 
descnbed  as  the  first  king  of  Hawaii,  or  Opoa 
in  Raiatea.  If  it  be  supposed  that  any  part  of 
the  American  continent  was  settled  by  a  maritime 
people,  whether  Malayan  or  Japanese,  a  portion 
of  the  same  tribe  who  settle)  in  Nootka,  or 
whoae  remains  ai«  discovered  in  North  America, 
nuclit,  in  vessels  corresponding  with  those  in 
which  they  passed  the  straits,  proceed  southward 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  therkce  spread  over 
eastern  Polynesia. 

Id  the  practice  of  tatauing,  and  in  other  re< 
spects,  the  Dattas  of  Sumatra,  and  the  tribes  foond 
in  some  of  the  islands  to  the  sonth-west  of  Suma- 
tra, who  are  regarded  by  Morsden  as  the  descen- 
dants of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  archipe- 
lago, especially  the  native*  of  the  Poggi,  or 
Nassan  Islands,  resemble  the  natives  of  Poly- 
nesia. Resemblances  nearly,  if  not  equally  as 
strong,  are  found  on  the  American  continent. 
.  la  Perouse  describes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bale  des 
Franks,  as  remarbibly  fair;  and  in  their  fea> 
tnres,  complexion,  &c.  bearing  a  strong  resem> 
blance  to  Uie  inhabitants  of  Mangeea,  or,  as  tba 
natives  call  it,  Haonia,  and  the  lighter  coloured 
islanders  of  the  Pacific.  About  lat.  36.  N.  the 
nathes  of  the  coast  visited  by  VaacoaWt  an 
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described  u  a  people  of  |deaaing  and  conrteoui 
deportment,  and  ^nde  expression  of  con&tenanve, 
their  featuies  reiembling  tbooe  of  Europeans ;  their 
complexion  was  of  a  light  olive,  and  their  skins 
tataued  like  those  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.* 

Hie  ongio  of  the  inhabitants  of  die  Pacific  la 
involved  in  great  mvstery,  and  the  evidences  are 
certainly  strongest  in  favour  of  their  derivation 
from  the  MaUyan  tribes  inhabiting  the  Asiatic 
Islands;  but,  allowing  this  to  be  their  source,  the 
means  by  which  they  have  arrived  at  the  remot« 
and  isolated  stations  they  now  occupy,  are  still 
inexplicable.  If  they  were  peopled  from  the 
Ualavan  Islands,  they  must  have  possessed  better 
vessels,  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tioa,  than  they  now  exhibit,  to  have  made  their 
way  against  the  constant  trade-winds  prevailing 
wiUiin  the  tropics,  and  blowing  regularly,  with 
but  transient  and  uncertain  interruptions,  from 
east  to  west.  Hie  nations  at  present  inhabiting 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  have  undoubtedly  been 
more  extensively  spread  than  they  now  are.  In 
the  most  remote  and  solitary  islands  occasicmallj 
discovered  in  recent  yeare,  such  as  Pitcaim's,  on 
tohich  the  mutineere  of  the  Bounty  settled,  and  oa 
Fanning's  Island  near  Christmas  Island,  midway 
between  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
although  now  desolate,  relics  of  former  inhabit- 
ants have  been  found.  Pavements  of  fioorst 
foundations  of  houses,  and  stone  entrances,  have 
been  discovered;  and  stone  adzes  or  hatchets  havt 
been  fonnd  at  some  distance  from  the  surface, 
exactly  resembling  those  in  use  among  the  pet^e 
of  the  North  and  South  Pacific  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery.  These  facts  prove  that  the  nationt 
«  Pritohafd's  Ptij^ul  Hisbof  UasUad,  voLii.  p.aM. 
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yean,  reached  the  Tahitlan  shores  from  tslanda  to 
the  eastward,  of  which  the  Society  Islands  had 
never  before  heard.  In  1B20,  a  canoe  arrived 
at  Maurua,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Borabora, 
which  had  come  from  Rurutu,  one  of  the  Austral 
islands.  This  Tessel  had  been  at  sea  between  a 
fortnight  and  three  weeks,  and,  consid^ng  its 
foute,  must  have  sailed  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles.  A  more  recent  instance  occurred  in  1824  : 
a  boat  belonging  to  Mr.  Williams  of  Raiateatr  '^ 
that  island  with  a  westerly  wind  for  Tahiti.  Hie 
wind  changed  after  the  boat  was  out  of  s^fat  of 
land.  They  were  driven  to  the  island  of  Atiu,  a 
distance  of  nearly  800  miles  in  a  •outb-westeriy 
direction,  where  they  were  discovered  several 
months  afterwards.  Another  boat,  belonging  to 
Mr,  Barff  of  Huahine,  was  passing  between  that 
island  and  Tahiti  about  the  same  time,  and  haa 
never  since  been  heard  of;  and  subsequent  in* 
stances  of  equally  distant  and  perilous  voyages  in 
canoes  or  open  boats,  might  be  cited.  Ine  tradi- 
tons  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rarotogna,  one  of  the 
Harvey  Islands,  preserve  the  most  satisbcttny 
accounts,  not  only  of  single  parties,  at  different 
periods  for  many  generations  back,  having  arrived 
there  trota  the  Society  Islands,  but  also  derive  the 
origin  of  the  population  from  the  island  of  Raiatea. 
Their  traditions  according  with  those  of  the  Raia- 
teans  on  the  leading  pCHnts,  aiford  the  strongeat 
evidence  of  these  islands  having  been  peopled 
from  those  to  the  eastward. 

If  we  suppose  the  population  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  to  have  proceeded  from  east  to  west,  theae 
events  illustrate  the  means  by  which  it  may  hav« 
been  accomplished ;  for  Et  is  a  striking  fact,  that 
•very  such  voyage    related  in   the  accounts  of 
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Habit*  of  the  Iilaoden — Unwciftl  Id  domeatlt  llfb-- 
Humilintitig  olrcumMiiiieei  of  the  feiualM— IrregaUr 
mode  of  life— Time  of  laking  food— Cleanlinem — Fre- 
qaent  bathing — Manner  of  neHring  the  hair,  and  remoT- 
ing  the  beard— Artificial  flowen— NulJTe  toilet — Occo- 
,  palifMti — Agriculture — Implemenls,  ttc. — Fiahing — En- 
ologure* — SalmoD  and  other  nets — Use  of  the  tpear — 
VariouB  kinds  of  hooks  and  linefrr-The  vaa-tjia — 
Fiehing  by  torch  light  —  Cunoee  uied  among  the 
Islands — OriKin  of  the  name  —  Skreenrd  canoe  aad 
Maihl. 

The  habits  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  vers  jn 
many  respects  interesting  and  conunendable ;  yet 
in  these,  as  in  their  moral  character  and  dJBposi- 
tions,  they  often  presented  the  most  strange  con- 
tradictions. Patriotism  and  public  spirit  were 
often  strongly  manifested.  In  their  universal  pas. 
sion  for  public  amuseiii.ents  they  appear  a  social 
people,  yet  their  domestic  habits  were  unsocial 
and  cheerless.  This  is  probably  to  be  attributed 
to  the  invidious  distinction  established  by  their 
superstition,  and  enforced  by  tabu  between  the 
■exes. 

The  father  and  the  mother,  with  their  chil- 
dren, never,  as  one  social  happy  bud,  surrounded 
the  domestic  hearth,  or,  assembling  under  the 
^rrateful  shade  of  the  verdant  grove,  partook  t(^- 
ther,  as  a  family,  of  the  bounties  of  Providence. 
The  nameless  but  delightful  emotions,  experienced 
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on  Mich  occasions,  were  uDJcnown  to  them,  as  well 
ai  all  that  we  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  by  the 
endearing  appellation  of  domestic  happiness.  The 
iottitutei  of  Oro  and  Tane  inexorably  required, 
not  only  that  the  wife  should  not  eat  those  kinda 
(/food  of  which  the  husband  partook,  but  that  she 
should  not  eat  in  the  same  ptace,  or  prepare  her 
food  at  the  tame  fire.  This  restiiction  applied  not 
(mly  to  the  wife,  with  regard  to  her  husl^d,  but 
to  all  the  individuals  of  the  female  sex,  from  their 
birth  to  their  death.  In  sickness  or  pain,  or 
whatever  other  circumstances,  the  mother,  the  wife, 
the  sister,  ur  the  daughter,  might  be  brought  into, 
it  was  never  relaxed.  The  men,  especially  those 
who  occasionally  attended  on  the  services  of  idol 
»onhip  in  the  temple,  were  considered  ra,  or 
■acred  ;  while  the  female  sex  was  considered  dim, 
w  common :  the  men  were  allowed  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  pig,  and  of  fowls,  and  a  variety  of  fish, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  plantains,  and  whatever  was  pre- 
Knted  as  an  offering  to  the  gods :  these  the  females, 
on  pain  of  death,  were  forbidden  to  touch ;  as  it 
was  supposed,  they  would  pollute  them.  Ihe 
fires  at  which  the  men's  food  was  cooked,  were 
•1k>  tacred,  and  were  forbidden  to  be  used  by  the 
females.  The  baskets  in  which  their  provisioB 
was  kraA,  and  the  house  in  which  the  men  ate, 
were  abo  sacred,  and  prohil»ted  to  the  females 
under  the  same  cruel  penalty.  Hence  the  inferior 
food,  both  for  wives,  daughters,  &c.  was  cooked 
at  separate  fires,  deposited  in  distinct  baskets,  and 
eaten  in  lonely  solitude  by  the  females,  in  little 
iuits  erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  most  offensive  and  frequent  imprecations 
nUcb  the  men  were  accustomed  to  use  towards 
Mch  other,  re&ned  also  to  tiiis  degraded  conditioa 
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of  the  females.  E  taha  mili  noa  oe  na  to  medna, 
Mayest  thou  become  a  bottle,  to  hold  salt  water 
for  thy  mother;  or  another,  Mayest  thou  be  baked 
as  food  for  thy  mother;  were  imprecationa  they 
were  accustomed  to  denounce  upon  each  other : 
or.  Take  out  your  eye-ball,  and  give  it  to  your 
mother  to  eat. 

Their  domestic  habits  were  not  only  unsocial, 
but  irregular,  alike  in  their  periods  for  refresh- 
ment and  sleep,  and  their  seasons  of  labour  <x 
amusement. 

The  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  had  no 
regular  times  for  eating,  but  arranged  their  meals, 
in  a  great  measure,  according  to  their  avocations, 
or  the  supply  of  their  provision.  TTiey  usually  eat 
some  time  in  the  forenoon ;  but  tleir  principal 
meal  is  taken  towards  the  evening-,  llieir  food 
being  lighter,  and  of  a  less  stimulating  kind,  than 
that  of  Europeans,  is  usually  consumed  by  them  in 
much  lai^r  quantities  at  a  time.  They  do  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  very  temperate  in  tlieir 
diet,  excepting  from  necessity,  and  many  seem  to 
have  made  the  gratification  of  their  appetite  the 
means  of  shortening  their  existence. 

They  had  no  stated  periods  for  labour  or  rest. 
The  morning  they  regard  as  the  best  part  of  the 
day.  theyriseearly,  generally  with,  and  frequently 
before,  day-break,  though  it  is  often  late  before 
they  retire  to  rest,  especially  when  the  mild  light 
of  the  moon  illuminates  their  cool  and  pleasant 
evening  hours.     Much  of  their  time,  however,  rs 

Siassed  in  sleep,  and  unless  urgent  engagements 
orbid,  all  classes  without  hesitation  resign  them- 
selves to  slumber  during  the  sultry  hours  of  the 
middle  of  the  day.  A  strong  healthy  man  feels  it 
no  disgrace  to  lie  Stretched  on  his  mat  from  morn- 
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least  apprehenaion  of  danger,  and  they  as  freqnent- 
ly  resort  for  amuBement  to  the  rivers.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  people  in  general  bathe  len  now 
than  they  were  accustomed  to  do  formerly,  yet 
there  are  none,  perhaps,  who  omit  bathing  once, 
and  many  who  visit  the  river  twice,  in  the  conrae 
of  the  day.  The  aniversality  and  fiequencyof  this 
custom  is  highly  conducive  to  health,  and  prodaces 
a  degree  of  personal  cleanliness  seldmn  met  with 
unong  an  uncivilized  race. 

Although  some  of  their  practices  are  offensive  to 
every  feeling  of  delicacy  and  propriety,  yet  thej 
are  certainly  a  remarkably  cleanly  people.  TTia 
regards  not  only  their  repeated  ablutioos,  but  their 
care  to  remove  every  thing  unsightly  from  their 
persona.  No  hair  was  allowed  on  their  limbs ;  for- 
merly it  was  plucked  out  by  the  roots,  or  ^aved 
with  a  shell  or  a  shark's  tooth ;  and  those  who  do 
not  wear  the  European  dress,  are  still  very  particu- 
lar in  removing  the  hair  fnun  their  legs  and  arms. 
rhis  ia  usually  done  with  a  knife,  the  razors  they 
Itave  among  them  being  reserved  for  removing  th« 
oeard.   . 

The  adults  formerly  wore  their  hair  in  a  variety 
of  forms ;  the  heads  of  their  children  they  alwaya 
shaved  with  a  shark's  tooth.  This  operation  was 
frequently  repeated  during  their  juvenile  years. 
The  females  generally  cut  their  hair  short,  but  the 
men  wore  theiis  in  every  diversity  of  form — some- 
times half  the  head  almost  shaved,  the  hair  being 
cut  short,  and  the  other  half  covered  with  Imig  hair 
— sometimes  the  crown  cut,  and  the  edges  Idl  the 
original  length.  Frequently  it  was  plaited  in  a 
broad  kind  of  tail  behind,  or  wound  np  in  a  knot  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  or  in  two  smaller  ones  abon 
each  ear.    Since  the  introductioD  of  Cluistiaaity  tl 
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liM  beciii  irom  renutriiaUy  seat :  the  men's  hair  ■■ 
naually  short,  the  feoialeB  the  same,  excepting  in 
the  front,  though  some  wear  it  loi^,  curled  in 
front,  and  bound  up  on  the  crown. 

Notlung  at  first  sight  prt>duces  a  strong  im- 
pression  on  the  most  careless  obserrer,  in  the  dif- 
ference between  the  inhabitants  of  an  island  where 
paganism  prevails,  and  thoee  of  one  where  Chris- 
tianity has  been  introduced,  than  the  appeanmce 
of  their  hair.  I  have  often  seen  one  who  was  an 
idolater,  or  who  had  but  recently  embraced 
Christianity,  and  wbooe  kair  was  unout  and  im 
beaid  uodiKven,  standing  hi  a  group  of  Christiana, 
■nd  I  have  been  struck  with  the  contraot. 

Sfoietimes  the  men  plucked  the  beard  oat  by 
ibe  roots,  shaved  it  off  with  a  diark's  tooth,  or 
retnoved  it  with  &e  edges  of  two  shells,  acting 
like  the  Uades  of  a  pair  of  tcisaon,  by  cutting 
■gainst  each  othw ;  iriiile  others  allowed  the  beaid 
to  grow,  sometimes  twisting  tad  braiding  it  toge^ 
tber.  Theaefiuhiona,  however,  have  all  dbapprared, 
•nd  the  beaid  is  geoeraUy  at  least  diavea  oocc  a 
week,  wed  by  thcdiiefi  more  frequently.  'ntese«nt 
their  wbisken  father  singnlarlyBOBoMimes.and  lean 
•  narrow  sbip.of  th«r  brard  os  the  upper  lip,  resen- 
Wng  BMUIttchios :  the  greater  part,  jhowever,  ^e- 
BlDTe  the  beard  altogeUier,  wt^ch  must  often  be  oo 
nay  task.  There  areaobarbers  by  profession,  yet 
«rery  maa  is  not  his  awn  barber,  out  oontdvea  to 
shave  his  uei^bbour,  and  is  in  return  Axted  by 
faim.  Soiae  <^  the  most  ludicrous  aoenee  ever  «z.- 
hibited  in  &b  islaads  occur  while  they  are  thut 
enployed.  Only  a  few  cMf  the  chieft  are  so  &r 
advuiced  in  ctvilization  as  to  use  soap  i  the  farmen 
fiaanot  noderstand  how  k  can  help  to  lemove  the 
beaid,  tltey  tltereli»«  diiqnnae  with  it  akegrther. 
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When  the  ed^  of  the  razor  or  knife  ■■  adjtttted,' 
the  pereon  to  undei^  the  operation,  in  order  to  ba 
quite  stationary,  lies  flat  on  his  back  on  the  ground, 
BometimeB  in  nis  house,  at  other  times  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  and  his  friend  kneels  down  over 
him,  and  commences  his  labour.  When  he  has 
finished,  he  lays  himself  down,  and  the  mas  who 
is  shaved  gets  up,  and  performs  the  same  office  for 
his  friend.  Sometimes  the  razor  becomes  rather 
dull,  and  something  more  than  a  little  additional 
strength  is  necessary.  A  whetstone  is  then  applied 
to  the  edge ;  but  if  this  be  not  at  hand,  the  man 
gets  up  half  shaved,  and  both  go  t(^;ether  to  the 
nearest  grindstone;  and  I  have  beheld  that  the 
transitioD  from  the  grindstone  to  the  chin  is  some- 
times direct,  wifhout  any  intermediate  amlicatiOD 
to  the  edge  of  the  razor.  The  hone  and  the  strap, 
however,  have  been  introduced,  and  ere  long  wul 
probably  supersede  the  use  of  the  grindstone,  and 
also  of  the  whetstone. 

.  The  islanders  appear  to  have  paid  at  all  times 
great  attention,  not  only  to  cleanliness,  but  to 
personal  ornaments.  On  public  occasions,  their 
appearance  was  in  a  high  degree  impoeing.  At 
their  dances,  and  other  places  of  amusement  or 
festivity,  they  wore  a  profusion  of  tsnament,  and 
on  ordinary  occasions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
aged  and  decrepit,  devoted  much  time  to  the 
improvement  of  their  ^ipearance.  llie  hair  of 
the  females,  which  was  neativ  dressed,  and  some- 
times appeared  in  short  loose  ctirls,  was  an 
object  of^  great  attention ;  the  eye-brows  were 
also  reduc^,  or  shaped  according  to  their  ideas  of 
beauty.  The  hair  was  ornamented  with  elegant 
native  flowers,  sometimes  exhibited  in  great  pro- 
fusion and  variety,  at  others  with  only  one  or  two 
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Jiemselrea  fi>r  faoara  together  id  uTanging  du 
Euris  of  the  hair,  weaving  the  wreaths  of  flowen, 
and  filling  the  air  with  their  periiimes.  Ilwir 
comb  wai  a  rude  invention  of  their  own,  finned 
by  fixing  together  thin  strips  of  the  bamboo-cane. 
Bo  important  waa  the  arrangenient  and  adoraiag 
of  the  hair  fbnnerly  considered,  that  there  was  a 
god  of  hair-dTessers  or  comben,  called  To-tmo- 
potaa,  whose  aid  was  invoked  at  the  toilet.  Their 
mirror  was  one  supplied  by  nature,  and  cooaiated 
in  the  clear  water  of  the  stream,  contaiqed  -in  a 
cocoa-nut  shell. 

The  attention  of  the  people  to  peraonal  deeo- 
ratioB  rendered  looking-glasses  valuable  articlea  of 
trade  in  their  early  intercourse  with  foremen; 
and  although  the  habit  has  very  much  declined, 
and  their  taste  with  regard  to  ornament,  &c.  is 
materially  changed,  looking- glasaes  are  still,  with 
many,  desirable  articles.  Hose,  however,  who 
have  furnished  them,  hare  oflen  made  a  mistake 
in  sending,  on  account  of  their  cheapness,  an 
inferior  kind,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  defect 
in  the  glass,  exhibits  the  fiice  in  a  distorted  and 
ludicrous  shape.  Nothing  will  more  o%Dd  a 
Tahittan  than  to  ask  him  to  look  in  one  of  these 
glasses.  They  call  them  kie  maamaa,  foolish 
glasses,  and,  instead  of  purchasing  them,  would 
sometimes  Wdly  be  induced  to  accept  them  as 
presents. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  use 
of  flowers  in  the  hair,  and  fragrant  oil,  has  been  b 
a  great  degree  discontinued — ^partly  from  the  con- 
nexion of  those  ornaments  with  the  evil  practices 
to  which  they  were  formerly  addicted,  and  partly 
from  the  introduction  of  European  caps  and 
bonnets,  the  latter  being  now  universaUy  worn. 
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earth  by  the  strength  of  the  hands  and  anna. 
Themakingand  repairing  fence*  alao  occupies  much 
of  (he  time  of  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  According  to  one  of  their  legends, 
Matabu'fenua  was  the  god  of  agriculturiats. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  &&  islandera,  and 
their  amphibious  habits,  lead  them  to  seek  a  great 
part  of  their  subsistence  from  the  ocean  that  sur- 
rounda  them.  Mem;  are  fishermen  by  profession. 
.  Their  methods  of  fishing  are  numerous,  some  of 
them  rude,  others  remarkably  ingenious.  In  the 
■hallow  porta  of  their  lakes  diey  erect  enclosures 
of  atones  for  taking  a  number  of  small  and 
middting-Bized  fish.  This  enclosure  they  call  a 
aua  ta,  a  fish  fence. 

A  circular  space,  nine  or  twelve  feet  in  dia- 
meter, is  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  built  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  An  openii^,  four  or  six  inches  deep, 
and  a  foot  or  two  vide,  is  left  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall.  From  each  side  of  this  open- 
ing, a  wall  of  stone  is  raised  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  extending  fifly  or  a  hundred  yards,  and 
divei^ng  from  the  aperture,  so  that  the  wall 
Jeaves  a  space  of  water  within,  of  the  shape  of  a 
wedge,  the  point  of  which  terminates  in  the  cir- 
cular enclosure.  These  walls  diverge  in  a  direc- 
tion from  the  sea,  so  that  the  fish  which  enter  the 
lake  are  intercepted  only  in  their  return.  They 
are  so  numerous  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
shallow  parts  of  the  lake,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  for  a  fish  to  escape.  These  enclosures  are 
valuable ;  fish  are  usually  fijund  in  them  every 
morning,  which  furnish  a  means  of  subsistence  to 
the  proprietors,  who  have  no  other  trouble  than 
sunply  to  take  them  out  with  a  hand-neL    lliey 
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are  alu  excellent  preserves,  in  which  fish  may  be 
kept  securelir  till  wanted  for  use.  Each  enclosun 
has  its  distinct  owner,  whose  right  to  the  fish 
enclosed  is  always  respected.  Most  of  the  fish 
from  the  lake  are  taken  this  way.  The  net  and 
the  spear  are  occasionally  employed,  but  here  the 
line  IS  rarely  used. 

They  have  a  Bingular  mode  of  taking'  a  remark- 
ably timorous  fish,  which  is  called  an  or  needle, 
on  account  of  its  long'  sharp  head.  He  fuhermea 
build  a  number  of  rafts,  which  they  call  tnotoi; 
each  raft  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and 
six  or  eight  wide,  and  it  is  made  with  the  light 
branches  of  the  hibiscus  or  purau.  At  one  edge  a 
kind  of  fence  or  skreen  is  raised  four  or  five  feet, 
by  fixing  the  poles  horizontally,  one  above  the 
other,  and  fastening  them  to  upnght  sticks,  placed 
at  short  distances  along  the  raft.  Twenty  or  thirty 
of  these  rafts  are  often  employed  at  the  same  time. 
The  men  on  the  raft  go  out  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  enclosing  a  large  space  of  water, 
having  the  raised  part  or  frame  on  the  outside. 
They  gradually  approach  each  other  tilt  the  rails 
join,  and  form  a  connected  circle  in  some  shallow 
part  of  the  lake.  One  or  two  persona  then  go  in 
a  small  canoe  towards  the  centre  of  the  enclosed 
space,  with  long  white  sticks,  which  they  strike  in 
the  water  with  a  great  noise,  and  by  this  means 
drive  the  fish  towards  the  rafts.  On  approaching; 
these,  the  fish  dart  out  of  the  water,  and  in 
attemptii^  to  spring  over  the  raft,  strike  against 
the  raised  fence  on  the  outer  side,  and  fall  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  horizontal  part,  when  they  are 
gathered  into  baskets,  or  canoes,  on  the  outside. 
In  this  manner,  great  nnmbeis^f  these  and  other 
kinds  of  fish,  that  aie  accustomed  to  spring  out  of 
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the  water  when  alanaod  or  pumed,  ire  takait 
whh  facility. 

Among  the  reeb,  and  near  the  shore,  many  fidi 
are  seiied  by  preparing  an  intoxicating  mixCiira 
tiom  the  nuta  of  the  butu,  bttonka  tpUndida,  or 
the  hora,  another  native  plant.  When  the  water 
B  impregnated  with  these  preparations,  the  fi>h 
come  from  their  retreats  in  great  numbers,  float  OD 
the  surface,  and  are  easily  caught. 

The  favour  of  the  gods  was  fonnerly  considered 
essential  to  success  in  fishing.  The  gods  of  fisher- 
men were  numerous,  though  Tamai  or  Tahaura  and 
Teraimateti  were  the  principal.  Matatine,  or  Anti, 
was  the  deity  of  those  who  manufactured  nets. 

Fishing  nets  were  various ;  all  were  remarkaUy 
well  made,  and  carefully  preserved.  Their  light 
casting-nets  were  used  with  great  dexterity,  generallj 
as  they  walked  alone  the  beach.  When  a  shoal  vS 
amall  fish  appeared,  they  would  throw  the  net 
with  the  right-hand,  and  enclose  sometimes  dte 
greater  part  of  them.  The  nets  used  in  talciw 
opera,  or  herrings,  were  exceedingly  laige,  ana 
generally  made  of  the  twisted  bark  of  the  hibiacas. 
Several  nets  were  used  at  the  same  time,  the 
meshes  of  the  outside  net  being  very  large,  waA 
those  within  smaller,  for  the  purpose  of  detainiag 
the  fish.  This  kmd  of  fish  visit  the  coasU  in  sboala 
at  one  or  two  seasons  of  the  year  only,  and  as  they 
do  not  design  their  nets  to  last  longer  than  one 
season,  they  are  not  very  carefully  prepared. 

Upea  is  the  common  name  for  net.  llie  mm 
sua,  or  salmon  net,  is  the  most  important,  and  ii 
seldom  possessed  by  any  but  the  pnncipal  chieft ; 
it  is  sometimes  fortr  fathoms  long,  and  twelve  or 
more  feet  deep.  T)ne  of  this  kind  was  made  by 
Hautia,  the  gOTeraor  of  Huahine,  soon  after  ou 
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{|tit,  Imoyant  hibiscuB ;  and  the  bottom  wa<  hiin^ 
with  stones,  generally  circulaT  and  smooth,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter.  "ITiese  were  not  per- 
forated, but  enveloped  in  pieces  of  the  matted  nbre 
of  the  cocoa-nut  husk,  tied  together  at  the  ends 
and  attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the  net. 

The  first  wetting  of  a  new  net  was  fonnerly 
attended  with  a  number  of  prayers,  offerings,  &c. 
at  the  temple,  and  on  the  beach.  1  recollect,  at 
AKireaitu,  when  they  were  going  to  take  out,  for 
the  first  time,  a  large  salmon-net,  and  had  put  it 
upon  the  canoe,  the  whole  party,  including  the 
fishermen  and  chiefs  of  the  district,  kneeled  dowo 
upon  a  pebbly  beach,  and  offered  a  prayer  to  the 
true  God,  that  they  might  be  successful,  lliis 
was  about  day-break ;  and  as  the  sun  rose  above 
tiie  waves,  I  saw  them  rowing  cheerfully  out  to  sea, 
llioug^  these  nets  were  called  upea  ava,  sahnon- 
nets,  a  variety  of  lai^  fish  was  taken  in  them ;  r 
shark  was  not  unfirequently  enclosed,  which  some- 
times made  great  havock  among  the  fishermen, 
before  they  could  transfix  him  with  their  spean. 

lliis  kind  of  fishing  was  followed  not  only  as  a 
means  of  procuring  food,  but  as  an  amusement. 
The  chieb  were  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  often 
strove  to  excel.  Hautia  was  celebrated  for  his 
skill  and  stren^  in  taking  some  kinds  of  fish. 
Their  country  was  little  adapted  for  hunting,  and 
the  only  quadrupedg  they  ever  pursued  were  the 
wild  hogs  in  the  mountAins ;  but  the  smoothness 
and  transparency  of  the  sea  within  the  reefs,  was 
favourable  to  aquatic  sports  ;  and  a  chief  and  his 
men,  furnished  with  their  spears,  &c.  oflen  set 
out  on  their  fishing  excursions  with  an  exhilaration 
of  spirits  equal  to  that  with  which  a  European 
nobleman  pursues  the  adventures  of  the   chase. 
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Tbt  more  daring  of  the  yonnf  chieft  were  geaenUIy 
amoD^  the  foremost  in  punning  the  shark,  or  other 
dsDDtlesa  fish ;  while  others,  more  advanced  in 
rears,  Temained  in  their  canoes  at  a  distance,  gra- 
tified to  behold  the  sport,  and  share  in  some  degree 
tbe  exi-hement  ft  produced.  When  the  taulai  or 
fishii^  party  returned,  the  nets  were  hung  up  on 
the  l»anches  of  trees  neartheshore,  as  they  appear 
b  the  Tiew  of  Fa-re  harbour.  Besides  the  her- 
ring, hand,  and  salmon  nets,  they  had  a  number 
of  others,  adapted  to  particular  places,  or  kinds  of 
&h. 

Next  to  the  net,  the  spear  was  most  frequently 
nsed.  It  was  varionsly  formed,  according  to  the 
parpaee  for  which  it  was  designed.  Since  their 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  the  best  spears  hare 
been  made  with  iron,  barbed  only  on  one  side. 
Two  or  three  small  epear-heads  were  occasionally 
fastened  to  a  single  handle.  Another  kind  <^ 
spear,  in  frequent  ose,  was  entirely  of  wood.  Nine, 
ten,  or  twelve  pointed  pieces  of  hard  wood,  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  were  fastened  to  a  handle,  from 
Bs  to  eight  feet  in  length.  When  using  this,  they 
generally  waded  into  the  sea  as  high  as  the  waist, 
and,  standing  near  an  opening  between  the  rocks 
of  coral,  or  near  the  shore,  and  watching  the  pas- 
nge  of  the  fish,  darted  the  spear,  sometimes  with 
one  hand,  but  more  frequently  mih  both,  and  often 
stmck  them  with  great  precision. 

llieir  aim  with  this  spear,  however,  is  much  less 
certain  than  with  one  headed  with  iron  ;  which 
some  throw  with  great  dexterity,  though  others  are 
exceedingly  awkward.  When  fishing  on  the  reefs, 
they  often  wear  a  kind  of  sandal,  made  of  closely 
netted  coids  of  the  bark  of  the  native  auti,  or 
clatb^iUnt.    llus  was  deseed  to  preserve  their 
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feet  fKHD  the  edgea  of  the  shelli,  the  spiket  of  the 
echiDUS,  &c.  They  lue  the  angle  or  the  spear  b 
fishing  at  the  edge  of  the  re«f,  when  the  surf  is 
low.  I  have  often,  when  passing  across  the  bay, 
Stopped  to  gaie  on  a  group  of  fisbennen  standing 
on  a  coral  reef,  or  rock,  Eunidit  the  roar  <A  the 
billows  and  the  dashing  surf  and  foam,  that  brtdte 
in  magnificent  splendour  around  them.  With  nn- 
waverii^  glance,  they  have  stood,  with  a  little 
basket  in  one  hand,  and  a  pointed  spear  in  the 
other,  striking  with  unerring  aim  such  fish  as  the 
Tiolence  of  the  wave  might  force  within  their 
teach. 

They  have  a  curious  contrivance  for  taking 
■event!  kinds  of  ray  and  cutde-fish,  which  resort  to 
the  holes  of  the  coral  rocks,  and  protrude  their 
arms  or  feet  for  the  bait,  but  remain  tfaemselTes 
firm  within  the  retreat.  The  instrument  employed 
consists  of  a  straight  piece  of  hard  wood,  a  foot 
ioRg,  round  and  polished,  and  not  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Near  one  end  of  this,  a  number  of  the 
most  beautiful  pieces  of  the  cowrie  or  tiger-shell 
are  fastened  one  over  another,  like  the  scales  of  a 
fish  or  the  plates  of  a  piece  of  armour,  nntil  it  is 
about  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  and  resembles  the 
cowrie.  It  is  suspended  in  an  horizontal  position, 
by  a  strong  line,  and  lowered  by  the  fisherman 
from  a  small  canoe,  until  it  nearly  reaches  the 
bottom.  The  fisherman  then  gently  jerks  the  line, 
caostDg  the  shell  to  move  as  if  inhabited  by  a  fish. 
This  jerking  motion  is  called  tootoofe  tlie  name  of" 
the  smgular  contrivance. 

The  cuttle-fish,  attracted,  it  is  nppoted,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  cowrie,  (for  no  bait  is  used,) 
darts  out  one  of  its  arms  or  rays,  wluch  it  winds 
lonnd  the  shell,  and  bstens  anMwg  the  opeakgs 
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iron  wood.  In  selecting  a  root  for  this  pnrpoUi 
they  chose  one  partially  exposed,  and  gntwing  by 
the  Btde  of  a  bank,  preferring  such  as  were  free 
from  knota  and  other  excrescences.  Tie  root 
was  twbted  into  the  shape  they  wished  the  future 
hook  to  assume,  and  allowed  to  grow  till  it  had 
reached  u  size  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  outside 
or  soft  parts  being  removed,  and  a  sufficiency 
remaining  to  make  the  hook.  Some  hooks  thiu 
prepared  are  not  much  thicker  than  a  quill,  and 
perhaps  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  Thoee 
used  m  taking  sharks  are  fomiidable  looking  wea- 
pons ;  I  have  seen  some  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
long,  exclusive  of  the  curvatures,  and  not  lesa 
than  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  such  frightful 
things  that  no  fish,  le»s  voracious  than  a  shark, 
would  approach  them.  In  some,  the  marks  of  the 
shark's  teeth  are  numerous  and  deep,  and  indicate 
the  effect  with  which  they  have  been  used.  1  do 
not  think  the  Tahitians  take  as  many  sharks  as  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  do :  they,  however,  seldom 
spare  them  when  they  come  in  their  way ;  and 
though  sharks  are  not  eaten  now,  the  nativet 
formerly  feasted  on  them  with  great  zest. 
.  llie  shell,  or  shell  and  bone  hooks,  were  curious 
and  useful,  and  always  answered  the  purpose  of 
book  and  bait ;  the  small  ones  are  made  almost 
circular,  and  bent  so  as  to  resemble  a  worm,  but 
the  most  common  kind  is  the  aviti,  used  Id  catch- 
ing dolphins,  albicores,  and  bonitos ;  the  shank  of 
the  hook  is  made  with  a  piece  of  the  mother-of- 
pearl  shell,  6ve  or  six  inches  long,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  carefully  cut,  and  finely 
polished,  so  as  to  resemble  the  body  of  a  fish.  On 
the  concave  side,  a  barb  is  fastened  by  a  finn 
bandage  of  finely  twisted  romaha,  or  flax ;  the 


baib  u  nsoally  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
H  of  ahell  or  bone.  To  the  lower  part  of  tbU,  the 
■nd  of  the  line  is  lecurely  festened,  and  being 
braided  along  the  inner  or  concave  side  of  the 
shell,  b  sgain  attached  to  the  npper  end.  Oreftt 
care  i*  taken  in  the  manufacture  of  these  pearl- 
■hell  hooks,  and  they  are  cmisidered  much  better 
than  any  made  in  Europe. 

The  hne  is  fastened  to  the  hook  in  a  curious  man- 
ner, and,  when  taken  to  sea,  is  attached  to  a  strong 
bamboo-cane,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long ; 
light  singie  canoes  are  preferred  for  catching  dol- 
phins, bonitos,  or  albicores.  Two  or  three  persons 
osoaliy  proceed  to  sea,  and  when  they  perceive  a  ' 
ahotd  of  these  fish,  those  who  angle  sit  in  the  stem 
of  the  canoe,  and  hold  the  rod  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion, as  to  allow  the  hook  to  touch  the  edge  of  the 
water,  but  not  to  sink.  When  the  fish  approach 
it,  the  rowers  ply  their  paddles  briskly,  and  the 
l^t  hark  moves  rapidly  along,  while  the  fisher- 
man keeps  the  hook  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  dece^tioD  of  the  hook  is  increased  by  a  num- 
ber of  hairs  or  bristles  being  attached  to  the  end 
of  Uie  shell,  so  as  to  resemble  the  tail  of  a  flying- 
fish.  The  bonito,  Sec.  darting  dter,  and  grasping 
its  prey,  is  itself  secured.  Daring  (he  season, 
two  men  will  sometimes  take  twenty  or  thirty 
lai^  fish  in  this  way  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 

-  The  most  ingenious  method,  however,  of  taking 
these  large  fi^  is  by  means  of  what  is  termed  a 
lira,  or  mast.  A  pair  of  ordinary  uzed  canoes  is 
usually  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  the  lighter 
and  swifter,  the  more  suitable  are  they  esteemed. 
Between  the  fore-part  of  the  canoes,  a  broad  deep 
oblong  kind  of  basket  is  constructed,  with  the 
1.2 
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■talkt  of  B  itrong  kind  of  fem,  intenvoven  wiOi  tit* 
tough  fibres  of  the  lete,  this  is  to  contain  the  fish 
which  may  be  taken,  aixl  thus  secure  them,  witfa- 
out  impeding  the  operations  of  the  fiaheimen  of 
rowers.  To  the  fore-part  of  the  canoea  a  long 
curved  pole  is  fastened,  branching  in  oppoaite 
directions  at  the  outer  end ;  the  foot  of  this  resto 
in  a  kind  of  socket,  fixed  between  the  two  canoea. 

f  uAinjr  Canot. 


From  each  of  the  projecting  branches,  line*  with 
pearl-shell  hooks  are  suspended,  so  adjusted  as  to 
be  kept  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  To  that 
part  of  the  pole  which  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
strong  ropes  are  attached ;  these  extend  to  the 
■tern  of  the  canoe,  where  they  are  held  by  persons 
watching  the  seizure  of  the  hook.  The  tira,  or 
mast,  projects  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
stem  of  the  canoe,  and  bunches  of  feaOieis  are 
fiutened  to  its  extremities.  This  is  done  to 
resemble  the  aquatic  birds  which  follow  the  course 
of  the  small  fish,  and  often  pounce  down  and 
divide  the  prey  which  the  large  ones  puisue.  As 
it  is  nppMed  ^at  the  bonitos  follow  ue  course  of 
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fpear  in  the  other,  ready  to  strike  as  aoon  as  Ibe 
bh  appears. 

In  the  riven  they  alao  fish  by  torch-light,  espe- 
dally  for  eeh ;  and  though  the  dream  stances  are 
varied,  the  impression  is  cot  inferior.  Few  scenes 
present  a  more  striking  and  singular  effect  tiian  a 
band  of  natives  walking  along  Se  shallovr  parts  of 
the  rocky  sides  of  a  river,  elevating  a  torch  with 
one  hand,  and  a  spear  in  the  other ;  white  the  glare 
of  their  torches  b  thrown  upon  the  overiianging 
boughs,  and  reflected  from  the  agitated  sur&ce  (rf 
die  stream.  Their  own  bronze-coloured  attd  l^htly 
dothed  forms,  partially  iliuminated,  standing  like 
figures  in  relief;  while  the  whole  scene  appears 
m  bright  contrast  with  the  dark  and  almost  mU* 
night  gloom  that  envelops  every  other  object. 

Since  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  English' 
made  steel  hooks  have  been  introduced.  Hie^ 
like  their  sharpness  at  the  p<rint,  but  usually  com> 

Elatn  of  them  as  too  open  or  wide.  For  some 
inds  of  fish  diey  are  prefferred,  but  fbr  most 
diey  find  the  moUier-of- pearl  hooks  answer  best. 
Every  fisherman,  I  believe,  would  rather  have  a 
vrought-iron  nail  three  or  four  inches  long,  or  a 
juece  of  iron-wire  of  the  size,  and  make  a  hook 
Itccording  to  his  own  mind,  than  have  the  best 
European-made  hook  that  could  be  given  to  him. 
Host  of  the  nails  which  they  formerly  procured  tmm 
the  shipping  wwe  used  for  this  purpose,  and  highly 
prized. 

Their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  these  valuable 
articles  were  very  singular.  Perce^'ng,  in  thecr 
shape  and  colour,  a  resembhujee  to  the  young 
•hoots  or  scions  that  grow  from  the  roots  of  th^ 
bread-fruit  trees,  they  imagined  that  they  ttem  % 
&aid  kind  of  plant,  and  [Hocnred  in  the  same  way. 
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Anxious  to  secure  a  iBore  abtindant  supply,  tbey 
dirided  the  fint  pucel  of  nails  ever  received,  car' 
lied  part  to  the  temple,  and  deposited  them  on  tbs 
altar ;  tbe  rest  they  actually  {danted  in  their  gart 
dena,  and  awaited  their  growth  with  the  highest 
anticipation.  In  tiie  manufacture  of  hooks  fiota 
oaila,  they  manifested  great  patience  and  peraever- 
htg  labour :  they  had  no  files,  but  sharpened  the 
pomts,  and  rounded  the  angles,  by  rubbing  the  nnil 
on  a  Mone ;  they  also  used  a  stone  in  bending  it  to 
the  required  shape.  The  use  of  files,  however; 
tiM  greatly  fecilitated  their  manufacture  of  fish- 
hooka. 

•  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  a  striking  instaaco 
of  native  simplicity  and  honeaty  occurred  about  tbtf 
time  of  our  arrival.  Two  Christian  chiefs,  Tati  and 
Ahurtro,  vere  widking  together  by  the  water-side; 
when  they  came  to  a  place  where  a  fisherman  had 
been  emplt^ed  in  making  or  sharpening  hooks^ 
«nd  had  left  a  large  file,  (a  valuable  article  in 
li'^'u^i)  iyixg  ■>»  the  ground.  The.  chiefs  picked 
H  np ;  and,  as  they  were  proceeding,  one  said  la 
the  other,  "  This  is  not  oura.  Is  not  our  taking  it 
a  species  of  theft?"  "  Perhaps  it  is,"  replied  the 
Other.  "  Yet,  as  the  true  owner  is  not  here,  I  do 
not  know  who  has  a  greater  right  to  it  than  our- 
I^Tes."  "  It  is  not  ours,"  said  the  former,  "  and 
we  had  better  give  it  away."  After  f^irther  con- 
versatiou,  tfaev  agreed  to  give  it  to  the  first  person 
tbey  met,  wfaidi  they  did ;  telling  him  they  had 
found  it,  and  reauested  that  if  he  heard  who  had 
kct  snch  a  one,  ne  would  restore  it. 

Tb^  Isolated  situation  of  the  islanders,  and  their 
dependence  upon  the  sea  for  much  of  their  aub- 
•iMence,  necessarily  impart  a  maritime  character  to 
Aeir  habiu,  and  render  the  buildinfTt  fittinfr.  and 
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nanaging  of  the  veiaela  one  of  the  inoBt  genciMl 
and  important  of  their  avocationi.  It  also  promics 
BO  nnall  respect  and  endowment  for  the  TabuL 
tarai  vaa,  builder  of  canoes.  Vaa  waa,  or  vaJca, 
it  the  name  of  a  canoe,  in  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  ;  though  by  foreigners  they  are  nnifbim- 
ty  called  canoes,  a  name  fint  given  to  this  sort  of 
tioat  by  the  nativeg  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,*  and 
adopted  by  Europeaos  ever  since,  to  deMgn»^«  the 
rude  boats  used  by  the  uncivilised  nativei  in  tfverf 
part  of  the  world. 

The  canoes  of  the  Bociety  Islanders  are  vaiioni, 
both  in  size  and  shape,  and  are  double  or  single. 
Thou  belonging  to  uie  principal  chieb,  and  th« 
public  district  canoes,  were  my,  sixty,  or  nearly 
seventy  feet  long,  and  each  about  two  feet  wide; 
and  three  or  four  feet  deep ;  the  stems  rema^^y 
high,  sometimes  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  above  tM 
water,  and  freqnently  ornamented  vntfa  rudely 
carved  hollow  cylinders,  square  pieces,  or  grotesque 
figures,  called  tiit.  The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  chief 
was  supposed,  in  some  degree,  to  be  indicated  by 
the  size  of  his  canoe,  the  carving  and  oroaatento 
with  which  it  was  embellished,  and  the  namber  of 

Next  in  size  to  these  was  the  pahi,  or  wu  canoe. 
I  never  saw  but  one  of  these :  the  stem  waa  low, 
and  covered,  so  as  to  afford  a  sbdter  from  the 
stones  and  darts  of  the  assailants;  the  bottom 
was  round,  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  narrower, 

*  After  hil  flnt  interriew  witk  the  natiTM  of  Ike  newlj 
dbKovered  tslmndi.  Id  ths  Cuibboui  Ma,  we  srs  ii  * 
i&t  Colambiu  TBtnrned  to  hit  dkip. 


panted  by  nuiaj  oT  tte  bUnden  In  thrir  boats,  wbtcb  An 
callsd  MNM* ;  aad  tboufh  rmdel)'  ftmned  oal  of  Ae  trank 
«r  a  iriMis  tt«^  they  mwed  thm  wUh  saiprisiBC  dextetlt^ 
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and  petptSndiciiIftr :  &  ntde  imitation  of  the  hamui 
bead,  or  some  other  grotesque  figure,  wat  Carved 
to  the  stem  of  each  canoe.  The  stem,  often  ele- 
vated and  carved  like  the  neck  of  a  avan,  tenni- 
Rated  in  the  carred  fignre  of  a  bird's  head,  and 
the  whole  was  mwe  solid  and  compact  than  the 
ether  tcsmIs.  In  *ome  of  their  canoet,  and  in  the 
pahi  among  the  rest,  a  mde  sort  of  gnitii^,  nMMl« 
with  the  light  but  toi^  wood  of  the  brrad-fhiit 
free,  covered  the  hull  of  the  rends,  the  interrening 
^ace  between  them)  and  projected  a  Ibot  or  e^^- 


tetn  inches  over  the  outer  edgtis.  Ob  this  the 
rowers  nsaally  sat ;  and  here  the  mariners,  who 
attended  to  the  nils,  took  their  etations,  and  fband 
it  much  mcMe  convenient  and  secnre  than  standing 
on  dw  narrow  edges  oi  the  canoes,  or  the  carved 
•sd  ehColu'  b^ms  that  held  them  together. 
neie  was  also  a  kind  of  platform  in  the  fronts 
tir  genoaBy  near  the  centre,  ou  which  the  %ht- 
iBg  men  wwe  stationed  i  these  canoes  were  some- 
times sixty   feet   long,  between  thre*  and  foa 
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feet  deep,  and,  with  their  platfocms  in  frc»it  or  in 
the  centre,  were  capable  (M  holding  SAj  fighting 
men.*  The  vaatii,  or  eacrad  canoe,  wu  alwa^. 
■trong  and  large,  more  highly  onuunented  witl\ 
earring  and  feaidiert  than  any  of  the  others.  Small 
bouses  were  erected  in  each,  and  the  image  of  the 
god,  Bometimes  in  the  ahwe  of  a  large  hird,  at 
other  times  resemhling  a  hollow  cylinder,  orna- 
mented with  various  colonred  feathers,  was  kept 
in  these  booses.  Here  their  ptKjen  were  preferred, 
and  their  sacrificet  offered. 

Their  war  canoes  were  strong,  well-biult,  and 
highly  miamented.  l^ey  fonneriy  poasewed  large 
and  magnificent  fleets  of  these,  and  other  large 
canoes;  and,  at  their  general  public  meetings,  or 
festiTab,  no  small  portion  of  the  entertainment  was 
dterired  from  the  regattas,  or  naval  reviews,  in 
which  the  whole  fleet,  ornamented  with  carved 
im^es,  and  decorated  with  flags  and  stieameis,  of 
rarious  native-odoured  cloth,  went  throngh  their 
different  tactics  with  great  preciuon.  On  these 
occasions  the  crews  by  which  they  were  navigated, 
anxious  to  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  king  and  chieb, 
emulated  eadi  other  in  the  exhibition  of  their  sea- 
manship. The  vaati,  or  sacred  canoes,  fbnned 
part  of  every  fleet,  and  were  generally  th^  most 
Imposing  in  appearance,  and  attractive  in  their 
decorations.  , 

'  The  peculiar  and  almost  classical  Aafa  of  tha 
large  Tahitian  canoes,  the  elevated  prow  and  stem, 
tite  rode  figures,  carving,  and  Other  ornaments,  tha 
loose-flowii^  drapery  of  the  natives  on  board,  and 
Uie  maritinw  aspect  of  their  general  [daces  <^ 
riKide,  are  all  adapted  to  produce  a  smgnlar  efi^ 

•  In  CMk'i  Toyuai »  dasoilftka  b  fhw  «f  SMS,  eae 
kowlMd  ud  tfglit  6tt  htmg. 
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on  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  I  have  often  thought, 
when  I  have  wen  a  fleet  of  thirty  or  tortj  api 
pntaching  the  shore,  that  they  exhibited  no  feint 
representation  of  the  ships  in  which  the  Ai^nauta 
■ailed,  or  the  veasela  that  conveyed  the  heroes  of 
Homer  to  the  Trojan  afaorei. 

Every  lar^  canoe  had  a  distinct  name,  alwayg 
aibitniry,  but  treauently  descriptive  of  some  real 
or  imaginary  excellence  m  the  canoe,  or  in  memory 
of  some  event  connected  with  iL  Neither  the 
names  of  an^  of  their  gods,  or  chieft,  were  ever 
E^rren  to  their  vessels ;  such  an  act,  instead  of 
being  considered  an  honour,  would  have  beat 
de«ned  the  greatest  insult  that  could  have  been 
offered.  The  names  of  canoes,  in  some  instance*, 
mppaa  to  hare  been  perpetuated,  as  the  fcnig't 
state  canoe  was  always  called  Annanua,  or  Ac 
ninbow.  Tbe  most  general  and  useful  kind  of 
canoe  is  the  tipairua,  or  common  double  canoe, 
nanaUy  ftom  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  strong  and 
capacKHU,  with  a  projection  &om  the  stem,  and  a 
low  shield-shqted  atem.  "HieBe  are  very  valuable, 
and  tuaally  form  the  mode  of  conveyance  for  everr 
diief  of  respectability  or  influence,  in  the  islands 
Titey  are  also  used  to  transport  {sovisions,  or  other 
goods,  from  one  place  to  another. 
'  One  of  these,  m  which  we  voyaged  to  Aforealtn 
toon  after  our  arrival,  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
feet  in  length,  strong,  and,  as  a  piece  of  native 
w<nbnanship,  well  built.  The  keel  was  formed 
with  a  number  of  pieces  of  tough  tamanu  wood, 
puphyllvm  calhphyllum,  twelve  or  usteen  inchea 
broad,  and  two  inches  thick,  hollowed  on  th« 
inside,  and  rounded  without,  so  as  to  fonn  a  com 
rex  angle  along  the  bottwn  of  the  canoe :  thes« 
were  listened  together  by  lacings  of  tough  elutie 
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cord,  made  with  the  filn^*  of  the  cocoa-nnt  hoik. 
On  the  front  end  of  th«  keel,  a  lolid  piece,  cot 
out  of  the  trunlc  of  a  tree,  n  contrived  as  to  con- 
•titute  the  fbrepait  of  the  canoe ;  mi  fixed  with 
the  same  lashing ;  and  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  a 
thick  board  or  plank  jlrojectea  horuontally,  in 
a  line  parallel  with  th^  lurm^e  of  the  water.  Hut 
Iroat  piece,  osually  five  or  lix  feet  long,  and  twelT* 
or  eight^n  inches  wide,  was  called  the  tAv  vaa^ 
nose  of  the  canoe,  and  without  any  jmning,  cotn- 
prised  the  stem,  bowa,  and  bowsprit  of  the  vessel. 

^le  sides  of  tlte  cahoe  were  composed  of  two 
lines  of  short  ^ank,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  thick.  The  lowest  line  was  convex  on  tb* 
outude,  and  nine  or  twelve  inches  broad;  tb« 
tipper  one  straight.  The  stem  was  conaiderablj 
elavated,  the  keel  was  inclined  upwards,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  was  pointed,  whil4 
the  npper  part  was  flat,  and  nine  or  ten  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sides.  The  whole  wu 
fiuteaed  together  with  cinet,  not  continned  a]oD|; 
the  seams,  but  by  two,  or,  at  most,  three  hde* 
made  in  each  board,  within  an  inch  <^  eadi  otfaert 
and  corresponding  holes  made  in  the  opposite 
piece,  and  the  lacing  passed  thrdngfa  from  one 
to  the  other.  A  spaCe  of  nineinches  or  a  foot  wat 
left,  and  then  a  lunilar  set  of  holes  made.  Ibe 
joints  or  seams  were  not  grooved  together,  but  tb« 
edge  of  one  simply  laid  on  that  of  the  other,  and 
fitted  wifh  remanaole  exactness  by  the  adke  ot  the 
wcHkman,  guided  only  by  his  eye:  they  nt9rer  used 
line  or  rule.  The  edges  of  their  planks  wn* 
usually  covered  with  a  kind  of  pitch  or  gum  from 
the  bread-fhiit  tree,  and  a  thin  layer  of  cocoa-nnt 
husk  spread  between  them.  Im  hud:  of  th« 
cocoa-nut  swelling  when  in  contact  with  water, 
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ftlb  BDj  apertures  that  may  exist,  and,  coniidering 
the  manneT  in  which  they  are  put  together,  thf 
oanoea  are  often  remarkably  dry.  The  two  canoe* 
mn  faateaed  together  by  strong  curved  pieces  of 
wood,  placed  horizontally  across  the  upper  edges 
of  the  canoes,  to  which  they  were  filed  by  itroiig 
UahingB  of  thick  coiar  cordage. 

Skreened  Ca»o*> 


The  space  betweeo  the  two  bowsprits,  or  broad 
flanks  projecting  from  the  front  of  our  canoe,  was 
eoreied  with  boards,  and  furnished  a  platfonn  of 
considerable  extent ;  over  this  a  kind  of  temporary 
awning  of  platted  cocoa-nut  leaves  was  spread, 
and  under  it  the  passengers  sat  daring  the  voyage,  . 
The  upper  part  of  each  of  the  canoes  was  not  above 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  wide ;  Uttle  proJectioDS 
were  formed  on  the  inner  part  of  the  sides,  on 
which  small  moveable  thwarts  or  seats  were  fixed, 
whereon  the  men  sat  who  wrought  with  the  pad- 
dle, while  the  luggage  was  placed  in  the  bottom, 
piled  np  against  the  stern,  or  laid  on  the  elevated 
stage  between  the  two  canoes.  The  heat  of  the 
nm  was  extreme,  and  (he  awning  afforded  a  grate- 
hl  shade. 
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Hie  rowera  appeared  to  labour  haid.  Hwit 
paddles,  being  made  of  the  tough  Tood  of  the 
bibiKus,  vere  notheaTy;  ^et,  having  no  pins  in 
the  sides  of  the  canoe,  against  which  the  handles 
of  the  paddles  could  bear,  but  leaning  the  wboltf 
body  over  the  canoe,  first  on  one  side,  and  then 
on  the  other,  and  -working;  the  paddle  with  one 
hand  near  the  blade,  and  the  other  at  the  nppo' 
end  of  the  handle,  and  shovelling  as  it  were  the 
water,  appeared  a  great  waste  of  strength,  lliey 
of^,  however,  paddle  for  a  lime  with  remaikaUe 
swiftness,  keeping  time  with  the  greatest  regnla- 
rity.  The  steeniman  stands  or  sits  in  the  stem, 
with  a  large  paddle ;  the  rowers  sit  in  each  caaoe 
twct  or  tliree  feet  apart  ;  the  leader  sita  next;  the 
■teersman  gives  the  signal  to  start,  by  striking  his 
paddle  Tiolently  against  the  side  of  the  canoe; 
every  paddle  is  then  put  in  and  taken  out  of  the 
water  with  every  stroke  at  the  same  moment ;  and 
after  they  have  thus  continued  on  one  aide  for  five 
or  six  minutes,  the  leader  strikes  his  paddle,  and 
the  rowers  instantly  and  simultaneously  turn  to  the 
other  side,  and  thus  alternately  working  on  each 
side  of  the  canoe,  they  advance  at  a  conaideruble 
rate.  There  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  striking 
the  paddle  when  a  chief  leaves  or  approaches  the 
shore,  and  the  effect  resembles  that  of  the  smack- 
ii^  of  the  whip,  or  sounding  of  the  horn,  at  the 
starting  or  arrival  of  a  coach.  ■ 

They  have  also  a  remarkably  neat  double  canoe, 
called  Maibi,  or  twins,  each  of  which  b  made  out 
of  a  single  tree,  and  are  both  exactly  alike.  The 
stun  and  stem  are  usually  sharp ;  although,  occa- 
sionally, there  is  a  small  board  projecting  from 
each  stem.  These  are  light,  safe,  and  swift,  easily 
managed,  and  seldom  used  but  by  the  chiefa.    Thi 
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late  kii^  Pomaie  was  fond  of  thi*  kind  of  con- 

The  lingle  canoea  are  built  in  the  tame  manner, 
and  with  the  aante  materia,  aa  the  double  ones. 
Their  tuual  name  is  tipaihot,  and  tbey  are  more 
Tarious  in  their  kind  than  the  others.  The  small 
imhoe,  the  literal  name  of  which  is  single  shell,  is 
generaltv  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  seldom  more  than 
twenty  /eet  in  length,  rounded  an  the  outside,  and 
hollow  within;  sometimes  sharp  at  both  ends, 
though  generally  only  at  the  stem.  It  ia  used  by 
ftshermen  among  the  reefs,  and  also  along  the 
■hare,  and  in  shallow  water,  seldom  carrying  more 
than  two  persons.  The  single  maihi  ia  only  a 
Beater  kind  of  buhoe. 
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DeuriptioD  of  the  tu  motn,  oi  bland-cuoe— Method*  «r 
D&Tigating  dbUts  t««mIi — Dangar  from  ihaikj— Abet- 
ing  wreck — Accident  in  a  lingle  ouioe — Tahitiin  aidbi- 
tectora — Maleriali  employed  in  bDilding — Deacriptiaa  of 
tlie  Tarioug  kiads  of  Dative  bouKS — Dnaa  of  the  Taki- 
tiana— Manufacture  of  Dative  clolb — Vaiiel;  of  kinda — 
Darability  and  apppamice — Method*  of  djelng— -Hat- 
ting of  Society  and  Paumotn  iilanden — Nalira  pUhnr, 
Mat,  diibea,  and  other  aiticlea  of  houaabold  futnibue. 

The  vaa  motu,  island -canoe,  is  ^neially  a  laige, 
BtroDg,  single  Tesiel,  built  for  sailing,  and  princi-r 
fMy  used  in  distant  voyages.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  ed^,  or  gunwale,  of  the  canoe,  planks, 
twelve  or  fifleen  inches  wide,  are  fostened  along 
their  sides,  after  the  manner  of  wash-boarda  in  ^ 
European  boat.  He  same  are  also  added  to 
double  canoes,  when  employed  on  long  voyages. 
A  single  vaa  is  never  used  without  an  outrigger, 
varying  in  size  with  the  vessel ;  it  is  usually 
formed  with  a  light  spar  of  the  hibiscus,  or  of  the 
erythrina,  which  was  highly  prized  as  an  ohm,  or 
ontri^cr,  on  account  of  its  being  both  light  and 
strong.  This  is  always  placed  on  the  left  side, 
and  fastened  to  the  canoe  by  two  horizontal  poles, 
from  five  to  ei^t  feet  long;  the  front  one  is 
straight  and  firm,  the  other  curved  and  elastic ; 
it  is  so  fixed,  that  the  canoe,  when  empty,  does  not 
float  upright,  being  rather  inclined  to  the  left; 
but,  when  sunk  into  the  water,  on  beii^  laden,  it 
is    generally    erect,  while   the  outri^;«r,   which 
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is  firmly  and  iDgeniouily  bsleoed  to  the  aidei 
b^  rep«»t«d  bands  of  cinet,  floats  on  the  rut- 
filce.  In  addition  to  this,  the  island  ouioet  hav« 
a  •trOD^  planlc,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  faBt- 
ened  honzontally  acrom  the  centre,  in  an  inclined 
poaition,  one  end  attached  to  the  oatn^:er,  and 
the  other  extending  fire  or  lix  feet  over  the  oppo- 
aite  side,  and  perhaps  elevated  ibnr  or  five  leet 
above  the  sea.  A  small  railing  of  rods  is  fastened 
along  the  aides  of  this  planlc,  and  it  is  dcaigned  to 
aiaist  the  navigators  in  balancing  the  ked,  u  a 
native  takes  his  station  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  to  counteract  the  inclination  which  the  wind 
or  sea  might  give  to  the  vessel.  Sometimes  they 
approach  the  shore  with  a  native  standing  or  sit- 
tmg  on  the  extremity  oT  the  plank,  and  presenting 
a  singular  appearance,  wbicn  it  is  impossible  to 
Wiold  without  expecting  every  undulation  of  the 
■ea  will  detach  him  from  his  apparently  insecnre 
■•tnation,  and  precipitate  him  into  the  water. 

Smgte,  or  Uhmd  Caitoe, 

lilts  kind  of  canoe  (i«e  n^xt  page,)  is  principally 
employed  in  the  voyages  which  the  natives  make  to 
Ttlwna,  a  cluster  of  islands,  five  in  number, 
><»  the  north  of  Tahiti. 

In  navigating  their  double  canoes,  the  natives 
frequently  use  two  sails,  but  in  their  single  vessels 
""ly  one.  The  masts  are  moveable,  and  are  only 
"used  when  the  sails  are  used.  They  are  slightly 
o'ed  upon  a  step  placed  across  the  canoe,  ana 
'Mened  by  strong  ropes  or  braces  extending  to 
^wtk  sides,  and  to  the  stem  and  stem.  The  sa3s 
^are  made  with  the  leaves  of  the  pandanus  split 
nto  thin  strips,  aeatly  woren  into  a  kind  of  mat- 
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ting,  llie  shape  of  the  sails  of  the  Ulaiid-caiios 
is  singular,  the  side  attached  to  the  mast  is  straight, 
the  outer  part  resembling  the  section  of  an  OTal, 
cut  in  the  iongest  direction.  The  other  saili 
jire  commonly  used  in  the  same  manner  as  tpiit 
GT  lugger  sails  are  used  m  European  boats, 
rhe  ropes  from  the  comets  of  the  sails  are  not 
usually  &stened,  but.  held  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives.  The  li^ing'is  neither  varied  nor  com- 
plex; the  cordage  is  made  with  the  twisted 
bark  of  the  hibuKus,  or  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  husk— of  which  a  t«y  Eood  coiar  rope  is 
msDufactum^ 


The  paddles  of  the  Tahitians  are  plain,  having 
a  smooth  round  handle,  and  an  oblong-shaped 
blade.  Their  canoea  having  no  rudder,  are 
steered  by  a  man  in  the  stem,  with  a  paddle 
Heoerally  tonger  than  the  rest.     In  long  voyages 
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tfaey  hare  two  or  tliree  >t«erin$  pftddles,  including 
a  very  lai^  one,  which  they  employ  in  stormy 
weather,  to  prevent  the  Teasel  from  drifting  to 
leeward.  Temariotun,  the  god  of  mariners  and 
pilots,  was  stated  to  have  made  his  rudder,  or 
•teering-paddle,  from  the  sacred  ako  of  Ruaro- 
roirai.  The  tataa,  or  scoop,  with  which  they  bak 
out  the  leakage,  is  generally  a  neat  and  convenient 
article,  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood.  Their 
canoes  were  formerly  ornamented  with  itKamen 
of  various  coloured  cloths ;  and  tufts  of  fringe  and 
tassels  of  feathers  were  attached  to  the  maits  and 
■aila,  though  they  are  now  seldom  used.  A  small 
kind  of  house  or  awning  was  erected  in  the  centre, 
or  attadied  to  the  stem,  to  skreen  the  passengers 
from  the  sun  by  day  and  the  damp  by  night.  The 
latter  is  still  used,  ^ough  the  former  is  but  seldon 
seen.  They  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  orn»- 
jnented  the  body  or  bull  of  their  vessels  with 
carving  or  painting;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
seeming  deficiency,  they  had  by  no  means  an 
unfinished  appearance. 

In  building  their  vessels,  all  the  parts  were  first 
accurately  fitted  to  each  other,  the  whole  was  taken 
to  pieces,  and  the  outside  of  each  plauk  smoothed 
by  rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  coral  and  sand 
moistened  with  water ;  it  was  then  dried,  and 
polished  with  fine  dry  coral.  The  wood  weis  gene- 
rally of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  the  cinet  nearly  the 
same,  and  a  new  well-built  canoe  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  native  skill,  ingenuity, 
and  perseverance,  to  be  seen  in  the  islands.  Most 
of  the  natives  can  hollow  out  a  bnhoe,  but  it  is 
only  those  who  have  been  regulariy  trained  to  the 
woiic,  that  can  build  a  large  canoe,  and  in  this 
there  is  a  considerable  division  of  labour, — soiM 
hS 
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laying  down  the  keel  and  Duilding  the  hall,  soiim 
making  and  fixing  the  sails,  and  othen  fastening 
the  outriggers,  or  addiDg;  the  oroamenta.  The 
principal  chie&  umiallv  kept  canoe-builders  at- 
tached to  their  establishments,  but  the  inferior 
dijeis  generally  hire  worknten,  paying  them  a 
given  number  of  pigs,  or  fathoms  of  cloth,  for 
a  canoe,  and  finding  them  in  provision  while  they 
are  employed.  The  trees  that  are  cut  down  in  the 
moimtainfl,  or  the  interior  of  the  islands,  are  ofieo 
hollowed  ont  there,  sometimes  by  burning,  but 
generally  by  the  adze,  or  cnt  into  the  shape  de- 
signed, and  then  brought  down  to  the  iluHe. 

Idolatry  was  interwoven  with  their  naval  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  every  other  parauit.  The  priest 
had  certain  ceremonies  to  perfonn,  and  nomerona 
and  costly  offerings  were  made  to  the  foda  of  the 
chief,  and  of  the  craft  or  profeasion,  when  the 
keel  was  laid,  when  the  canoe  was  fini^ed,  and 
when  it  was  launched.  Valnable  canoes  were 
often  among  the  national  offerings  presented  to 
the  gods,  and  afterwards  sacred  to  the  aervice  of 
die  idol. 

Hie  dotible  cenoea  of  the  Society  Islands  wen 
larger,  and  mote  imposing  in  appearance,  than 
most  of  those  nsed  in  New  Zealand  or  the 
Sandwich  Itlands,  but  not  so  stroiw  as  the 
former,  nor  so  neat  and  light  as  the  latter.  1 
have,  however,  made  seversd  voyages  in  them. 
In  fine  weather,  and  whh  a  fiiir  wind,  they  an 
tolerably  safe  and  comfortable;  btit  when  the 
weather  is  rou|^,  and  the  wind  contrarr,  they  are 
miser^e  sea-boats,  and  are  toased  abunt  com- 
pletely at  the  meicy  of  the  winda.  Many  of  the 
iiatives  that  have  set  out  on  voyages  from  <mm 
laland  to  another,  have  been  camad  from  tbt 
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f^TOup  altogether,  and  have  either  perished  at  sea, 
or  drifled  to  some  distant  island. 

In  long  voyages,  single  canoes  are  considered 
safer  than  double  ones,  as  the  latter  are  Bometimei 
broken  asunder,  and  are  then  unmanageable ;  but, 
even  though  the  fonner  should  fill  or  upset  at  sea, 
M  the  wood  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  water, 
tbere  is  no  fear  of  their  sinking.  When  a  canoe  ii 
apset  or  fills,  the  natives  on  board  jump  into  the 
sea,  and  all  taking  hold  of  one  end,  which  they 
press  down,  so  as  to  elevate  the  other  end  above 
tite  sea,  a  great  part  of  the  water  runs  out ;  thev 
then  suddenly  loose  their  hold  of  the  canoe,  which 
fells  upon  the  water,  emptied  in  some  degree  of  it* 
contents.  Swimming  along  by  the  side  of  it,  thev 
bale  out  the  rest,  and  climbing  into  it  pursue  thefr 
voyage.  This  has  frequently  been  the  case;  and, 
onjess  the  canoe  is  broken  by  upsetting  or  filing, 
the  detention  is  all  tlte  inconvenience  it  occasions. 
The  only  evil  they  fear  in  such  circumstances,  is 
that  of  being  attacked  by  sharks,  which  have  some- 
times  made  sad  havock  among  those  who  have  been 
wrecked  at  sea. 

An  Instance  of  this  kind  occurred  a  few  years 
ago,  when  a  number  of  chiefs  and  people,  at* 
together  thirty-two,  were  passing  from  one  island 
to  another,  in  a  large  double  canoe.  They  were 
overtaken  by  a  tempest,  the  violence  of  which 
lore  their  canoes  from  the  horizontal  spars  l^ 
which  they  were  united.  It  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  endeavour  to  place  them  upright,  or  empty 
out  the  water,  for  they  could  not  prevent  their 
incessant  overturning.  As  their  only  resource, 
ffaey  collected  the  scattered  spars  and  boards,  and 
constructed  a  raft,  on  wK'ch  they  hoped  they  might 
dhfl  to  laud.    The  weight  of  the  whole  number, 
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who  were  now  collected  on  the  raft,  was  bo  grett 
as  to  sink  it  so  far  below  the  Burface,  that  they 
sometimes  stood  above  their  knees  in  water.  They 
made  very  little  progress,  and  soon  became  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  hunger.  In  this  condition 
they  were  attacked  by  a  number  of  sharks.  Desti- 
tute of  a  knife,  or  any  other  weapon  of  defence, 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  these  rapaeioug  monsters. 
One  after  another  was  seized  and  devoured,  or 
carried  away  by  them ;  and  the  survivors,  who 
with  dreadful  anguish  beheld  their  companions  thus 
destroyed,  saw  the  number  of  assailants  apparently 
increasing,  as  each  body  was  carried  away,  until 
only  two  or  three  remained.  The  raft,  thus  light- 
ened of  its  load,  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  voracious 
jaws  of  their  relentless  destroyers.  Tlie  voyage  on 
which  they  had  set  out,  was  only  from  one  of  tiie 
Society  Islands  to  another,  consequently  they 
were  not  very  far  from  land.  Ibe  tide  and  the 
cnrrent  now  carried  them  to  the  shore,  where 
they  landed,  to  tell  the  melancholy  fate  of  theii 
fellow-vo  yagers. 

But  for  the  sharks,  the  South  Sea  Islandera 
would  be  in  comparatively  little  danger  from  ca- 
sualties in  their  voyages  among  the  islands ;  and 
although  when  armed  they  have  sometimes  been 
known  to  attack  a  shark  in  the  water,  yet  when 
destitute  of  a  knife  or  other  weapon,  they  become 
an  easy  prey,  and  are  consequently  much  terrified 
at  such  merciless  antagonists. 

Another  circumstance  also,  that  added  to  this 
dread  of  sharks  was,  the  supers' it  ions  ideas  they 
enterteined  relative  to  some  of  the  species. 
Although  they  would  not  only  kill,  but  eat  cer- 
tain kinds  of  shark:  the  luge  Uue  sharks,  jjwi/m 
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gtanciu,  were  deified  by  diem,  and,  rather  than 
attempt  to  destroy  them,  they  would  endeavour  to 
propitiate  their  favour  by  pravera  and  offerings. 
Temples  were  erected,  in  wWh  priests  officiate], 
attd  offerings  were  presented  to  the  deiRed  mon- 
steis,  while  fishermen  and  others,  who  were  much 
at  sea,  sought  their  favour.  In  one  of  their  fabu- 
lous legends,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Oismond,  the  island  of  Tahiti  is  represented 
■a  having  been  a  shar^,  originally  from  Raiatea : 
Matarefau,  in  the  east,  was  the  head ;  and  a  place 
near  Faaa,  on  the  west,  was  the  tail ;  the  lai^ 
lake  Vaihiria  was  the  ventricles  or  gills ;  while  the 
lofty  Orohena,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island, 
probably  6-  or  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  was  re- 
garded as  its  dorsal  fin ;  and  its  ventral  fin  was 
Hatavai.  Many  ludicrous  legends  were  formerly 
in  circulation  among  the  people,  relah've  to  the 
regard  paid  by  the  sharks  at  sea,  to  priests  of 
their  temples,  whom  they  were  always  said  to 
teeognize,  and  never  to  injure.  1  received  one 
from  the  mouth  of  a  man,  formerly  a  priest  of  an 
akua  ntao,  shark  god  ;  but  it  is  too  absurd  to  be 
recorded.  The  principal  motives,  however,  by 
which  the  people  appear  to  have  been  influenced 
m  their  homage  to  these  creatures,  was  the  same 
that  operated  on  their  minds  in  reference  to  other 
acts  of  idolatry ;  it  was  the  principle  of  fear,  and 
a  desire  to  avoid  destruction,  in  the  event  of  being 
exposed  to  their  anger  at  sea. 

The  superstitions  fears  of  the  people  have  now 
entirely  ceased.  I  was  once  in  a  boat,  on  a  voyage 
to  Borabora,  when  a  ravenous  shark  approaching 
us,  seized  the  blade  of  one  of  the  oars,  and 
on  being  shaken  from  it,  darted  at  the  keel  of  the 
boat,  which  he  attempted  to  bite.     While  he  was 
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thus  employed,  the  native  whote  o«r  he  had  tebed, 
leantne  over  the  side  of  the  txMit,  grasped  him  bj 
the  tail,  succeeded  in  lifting  him  out  of  the  mter, 
and,  with  the  help  of  his  compuiions,  dragged 
him  alive  into  the  boat,  vhere  he  began  to  flouader 
and  strike  his  tail  with  rage  and  violence.  Mr. 
Tyerman  and  myself,  fbr  we  were  tailing  together, 
were  climbing  np  on  the  seats  out  of  his  way,  but 
the  natives,  giving  htm  two  or  three  blows  on  the 
nose  with  a  sm^l  wooden  mallet,  auieted  him, 
and  then  cut  off  his  head.  We  lanaed  the  same 
evening,  when  I  believe  they  baited  and  ate  him. 

Tiie  itngle  canoes,  though  tafei  at  sea,  are  yet 
liable  to  accident,  notwithstanding  the  outrigger, 
which  reqnires  to  be  filed  with  care,  to  prevent 
them  from  upsetting.  To  the  natives  this  is  a 
matter  of  slight  inconvenience,  but  to  a  foreigner 
it  is  not  always  pleasant  or  safe.  Mrs.Onmond, 
Mrs.  Barff,  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  myself,  with  our  two 
children,  and  one  or  two  natives,  were  once  crossinf; 
the  small  harbour  at  Fa-re,  in  Huahine  ;  a  female 
fervent  was  sitting  in  the  fore  part  of  the  canoe, 
with  our  little  girl  m  her  anna,  our  infant  boy  was 
at  his  mother's  breast,  and  a  native,  with  a  long  li^t 
pole,  was  paddling  or  pu^bing^  the  canoe  along, 
when  a  small  buhoe,  with  a  native  youth  sitting  in 
it,  darted  out  irom  behind  a  bush  that  hung  over 
the  water,  and  before  we  could  turn,  or  the  youth 
could  stop  his  canoe,  it  ran  across  our  outrigger. 
T^is  in  an  instant  went  down,  our  canoe  was  turned 
bottom  upwards,  and  the  whole  party  precipitated 
into  the  sea.  The  sun  had  set  soou  after  we 
Started  from  the  opposite  side,  and,  the  twil^ht 
being  very  short,  the  shades  of  evening  had 
already  thickened  around  us,  which  prevented  the 
natives  on  the  shore  from  perceiving  oui  lituatioD. 
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T\m  natiTe  woman  hdd  our  little  girl  up  with  one 
band,  and  swam  with  the  other  towardi  the  shore, 
aiding,  as  well  aa  she  could,  Mrs.Onniand,  whohad 
caught  hold  of  her  long  hair,  which  floated  on  the 
water  behind  her ;  Mn;  Barff,  on  rising  to  the 
surface,  caught  hold  of  the  outrigger  of  the  canoe 
that  had  occaiioned  our  diaaster,  and,  calling  out 
finr  help,  informed  the  people  on  the  ^ore  of 
our  danger,  aod  apeedily  tirought  them  to  our 
uaistance. 

Hr-Onmond  no  Rooner  reached  the  beach,  than 
he  plunged  into  the  aea ;  Hre.  O.  leaving  the 
na^ve  by  whom  she  had  been  supported,  caught 
hold  of  her  husband,  and  not  only  prevented  hU 
Bwimming,  but  sunk  him  so  deep  in  the  water,  that, 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  natives,  both  would 
probably  have  found  a  watery  grave,  Mahine* 
rahine,  the  queen,  sprang  in,  and  conveyed 
Mra.  Batff  to  the  shore.  I  came  up  on  the  side 
O|^>o«te  to  that  on  which  the  canoe  had  turned 
over,  and  found  Mrs.  Ellis  struggling  in  the  water, 
with  the  child  still  at  her  breast.  I  immediately 
climbed  upon  the  canoe,  and  raised  her  so  for  out 
of  the  water,  as  to  allow  the  little  bo^  to  breathe, 
tilt  a  small  canoe  came  off  to  our  assistance,  into 
irtiich  she  was  taken,  when  I  swam  to  the  shore, 
grateful  for  the  deliverance  we  had  experienced. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  beach  where  this  occur- 
red,  yet  the  water  was  deep,  and  several  articles 
*hicb  we  had  in  the  canoe,  were  seen  the  nest  day 
lying  at  the  bottom,  among  coral  and  sand,  seven* 
teen  or  eighteen  fathoms  below  the  surface.  Acci- 
dents of  this  kind,  however,  occur  but  seldom  i 
and  though  we  have  made  many  voyages,  this  is  the 
only  occasioa  on  which  we  have  been  in  danger. 

Tlie  natives  of  the  eut«ra  isles  frequently  coma 
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down  to  the  Society  Islands  in  large  doable  canoes, 
iriitchthe  TahitianR  digni^  with  the  name  of  poAi, 
the  term  for  a  ship.  T^ey  are  built  with  ranch 
smaller  pieces  of  wood  than  those  employed  in  the 
structure  of  the  Tahitian  canoes,  as  the  low  coral- 
line islands  produce  but  very  small  kinds  of  tim- 
ber, yet  they  are  much  lupenor  both  for  strength, 
'conrenience,  and  sustaiatng  a  tempest  at  sea. 
They  are  always  double,  and  one  canoe  has  a  per- 
manent covered  residence  for  the  crew.  The  two 
masts  are  also  stationary,  and  a  kind  of  ladder,  or 
wooden  ahrond,  extends  from  the  sides  to  the  head 
of  the  mast.  The  sails  are  large,  and  made  with 
fine  mattii^.  Several  of  the  principal  chiefs 
possess  a  paht  paumotu,  which  they  use  as  a  more 
safe  and  convenient  mode  of  conveyance  than  their 
own  canoes.  One  CEinoe,  that  brought  over  a  chief 
from  Runitu,  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles,  was 
very  lai^.  It  was  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent,  the  stem  and  stem  high  and  painted, 
and  the  sides  broad ;  the  depth  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  middle  to  the  keel,  was  not  less  than 
twelve  feet.  It  was  built  wiih  thick  planks  of 
the  Bamngtonia,  some  of  which  were  four  feet 
wide;  they  were  sewn  together  with  twisted  or 
braided  cocoa-nut  husk,  and  although  they  brought 
the  chief  safely,  probably  more  than  six  hundred 
miles,  they  must  have  been  very  ungovernable  and 
unsafe  in  a  storm  or  heavy  sea. 

Ibe  paumotu  canoes,  in  thdr  size,  shape,  and 
thatched  cabins,  resemble  those  used  by  the  in- 
habitants of  some  of  the  islcrnds  to  the  west,  and  of 
the  Caroline  islanders,  more  them  those  of  New 
Zealand,  Tahiti,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  building  of  their  dwellings  is  another  im- 
portant occupation  of  the  islanders.     Fa-rt  is  the 
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term  for  house  in  most  of  the  islands.  The  first 
abodes  we  occupied  were  native  baildtags,  and  an 
account  of  the  erection  of  those  prepared  for  us  at 
Afiireaitu,  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  their  plan 
and  architecture.  The  timber  being  prepared,  they 
planted  the  square  posts  which  support  the  rid^- 
poie  about  three  feet  deep.  The  piece  forming 
the  ridge  was  nearly  triangular,  flat  nndenieatfa, 
but  raited  along  the  centre  on  the  upper  side,  and 
about  nine  inches  wide ;  the  joints  were  accurately 
fitted,  and  square  mortises  were  made,  to  receive 
tenons  formed  on  the  top  of  the  posts.  As  soon 
as  these  were  firmly  secured,  it  was  raised  by  ropes, 
and  fixed  in  its  place.      The  side-posts  were  next 


planted,  libout  three  iv  four  feet  apart ;  these  n 
square,  and  nearly  nine  inches  wide.      In  the  top 
of  each  post,  a  groove,  about  sis  inches  deep  and 


an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  was  cut ;  in  this  v 
a  strong  board,  eight  or  nine  inches  broad,  bevelled 
on  the  upper  edge,  forming  a  kind  of  wall-plate 
along  the  side  of  the  house.  Ihe  rafters,  which 
they  call  aho,  were  put  on  next ;  they  are  usually 
straight  branches  of  the  purau,  an  exceedingly 
<isef\il  tree,  g^wing  luxuriantly  in  every  part  at 
the  islands.  The  poles  used  for  rafters  are  about 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  laif^t  end.  As 
soon  as  they  are  cut,  the  bark  is  stripped  ofi*,  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  lines,  *c. 
The  rafters  are  then  deposited  in  a  stream  of  water 
for  a  number  of  days,  in  order  to  extract  the  iuices 
with  which  they  are  impregnated,  and  which,  the 
natives  suppose,  attract  insects,  that  soon  destroy 
them.  When  talcen  out,  the  poles  are  dried,  and 
considered  fit  for  use.  The  wood  is  remarkably 
light,  its  growth  is  rapid,  and  though  the  old  parts 
fa  the  tree  are  exceedingly  tough,  the    youi^ 
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branches  or  poles,  used  for  rafters  and  other  pur- 
pOBu,  are  soft  and  brittle,  resembliDg  the  texture 
Bud  stiengtli  of  bntncbes  of  the  English  willow. 
The  foot  of  the  roller  is  partially  sharpened,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  end  a  deep  notch 
is  cut,  which  receives  the  bavelled  ed^  of  the  ra-pa, 
or  wall'plate,  while  the  upper  estremity  rests  upon 
the  ridge.  The  raAers  are  generally  ranged  along  ok 
one  side,  three  feet  apart,  with  oarallel  rafters  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  croat  each  other  at  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  where  they  are  firmly  tied  together  with 
cmA,  or  the  strong  fibres  of  the  tew,  a  tough 
jsountain  plant.  A  pole  is  then  fixed  along,  abore 
the  junction  of  the  opposite  ja&en,  and  the  whole 
tied  down  to  pegs  fastened  in  the  piece  of  timber 
fcMming  the  nt^.  The  lai^  wood  used  in  build- 
iuff  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  the  rafters  are  beauti- 
fuUy  white ;  and  as  the  house  is  often  left  some 
days  in  frame,  its  appearance  is  at  once  novel  and 
agreeable. 

The  buildings  are  thatched  with  raw  /ara,  (the 
leaves  of  the  pandanua,)  which  are  [separed  with 
great  care.  Wlien  first  gathered  fn»n  the  trees, 
they  are  soaked  three  or  four  days  in  the  sea,  or  a 
stream  of  water.  The  sound  leaves  are  then  se* 
lected,  and  each  leaf,  after  having  been  stretched 
■ingly  on  a  stick  fixed  in  the  ground,  is  coiled  up 
wi^  the  concave  side  outwards.  In  this  state  they 
remain  till  they  are  perfectly  flat,  when  each  le^ 
b  doubled  about  one-third  of  the  way  from  the 
atalk,  over  a  strong  reed  or  cane  six  feet  long,  and 
the  folded  leaf  laced  together  with  the  stiff  stalks 
of  the  cocoa-nut  leafiets.  The  thatch,  thus  pre- 
oared,  is  taken  to  the  building,  and  a  numb^  of 
fines  of  dnet  are  extended  above  the  rafters,  and 
in  each  of  the  spaoes  between,  from  the  lower  edge 


-'o  the  ridge.  The  thatchen  now  take  a  reed  of 
fearea,  and  fasten  it  to  the  lower  ends  of  the 
nflera  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  roof,  and,  placing 
another  reed  about  an  inch  above  it,  pierce  the 
feaves  whh  a  long  wooden  needle,  and  lew  it  to 
die  lines  fixed  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  raAen,  and 
m  the  space  between  them :  when  six  or  eight  reeda 
are  thtia  fixed,  they  paM  the  cord  with  which  they 
are  sewn  two  or  three  times  roand  each  of  the  three 
laften  over  which  the  reed  extends.  Placii^ 
every  successive  reed  about  an  inch  above  the  last, 
fliey  proceed  until  they  reach  the  ridge.  The 
woKoiea  now  descend,  and  carry  up  another 
course  of  thatch,  in  the  game  way  inaating  th« 
ends  of  the  reeds  of  the  fresh  ciHirse  into  the  bent 
part  of  the  leaves  on  the  fonner.  It  ii  singular  to 
see  a  number  of  men  working  undcro^ith  the 
riAen,  in  thatching  a  house. 

When  the  roof  is  finished,  the  pomts  only  of  the 
h)W  txdm-leaves  are  seen  hanging  on  the  outside  ] 
mdthe  appearance  within,  from  Ute  shining  brown 
colonr  of  the  leaves  bent  over  the  reeds,  and  tlM 
^lUteneas  of  the  rafters,  is  exceeflingly  neat  and 
■Ogenioos.  The  inside  of  the  rafters  of  the  chiefs' 
houses,  or  public  buildings,  is  frequently  ornament- 
ed with  braided  cords  of  various  coloun,  or  finely* 
ftii^ed  white  and  chequered  matting.  Those  an 
hound  or  wrapped  round  the  rafters,  and  the  extre- 
mities  sometimes  hanging  down  twelve  or  thirteen 
inches,  give  to  their  roof  or  ceiling  a  light  and 
elegant  appearance.  Most  of  the  natives  are  ablfl 
f)  thatch  a  house,  but  covering  in  the  ridge  is  more 
difBcult,  and  is  only  understood  by  those  who  have 
been  regularly  trained  for  the  work.  A  quantity 
of  large  coooa-nut  or  fem  leaves  is  first  laid  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  thatch,  and  afterwante  a 
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species  of  loi^  grass,  called  arelv,  is  curiously  fixed 
or  woven  from  ooe  end  to  the  other,  so  as  to  remahi 
attached  to  the  thalch,  and  yet  cover  the  ridge  of 
the  bouse. 

TTie  roof  being  finished,  they  generally  level  the 
ground  within,  and  enclose  the  sides.  In  the 
erection  of  my  house,  this  part  was  allotted  to  the 
king's  servants.  About  thirty  of  them  came  one 
morning  with  a  number  of  bundles  of  lai^  white 
pnraa  poles,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
After  levelling  the  floor,  they  dug  a  trench  a  foot 
deep  round  the  outside,  and  then,  cutting  the 
poles  to  a  proper  length,  planted  them  an  inch  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  apart,  until  the  building  waa 
completely  enclosed,  excepting  the  space  left  for  a 
door  in  the  front  and  opposite  sides,  ]n  order  to 
keep  the  poles  in  their  proper  place,  two  or  three 
light  sticks,  called  fea,  were  tied  horizontally  alMig 
the  outside.  Partitions  were  then  erected  in  the 
same  manner,  as  we  were  desirous,  contnuy  to  the 
native  practice,  to  have  more  than  one  room.  The 
hcMise  was  now  finished,  and  in  structure  resem- 
bled a  lai^  bitdcage.  In  two  of  the  rooms  we 
laid  down  boards  which  we  had  brou|^t  kom  Port 
Jackson,  and  either  paved  the  remainder  of  the 
floor  with  stones,  or  plastered  it  with  lime.  The 
outside  was  skreened  with  platted  cocoa-nut 
'eaves,  lined  with  native  cloth.  lliiB.also  consti-- 
luted  our  curtains,  and,  hung  up  before  the  en- 
trance to  some  of  the  apartments,  answered  tlie 
purpose  of  a  door.  Thus  fitted  up,  our  native 
nouse  proved  a  comfortable  dwelling  during  the 
months  we  remained  at  Afareaitu. 

The  houses  of  the  natives,  although  varying  in 
size  and  shape,  were  all  built  with  the  same  kind 
of  materials,  and  in  a  similar  manner.     Some  of 
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tbem  were  exceedingly  lai^,  capaUe  of  coatam- 
iBg  twD  or  three  thouaaod  people-  Nanm,  a,  houH 
belonging  to  the  king,  on  the  borden  of  Pare, 
WBB  t^«e  hundred  and  ninety-Beven  feet  in  len^. 
Otfaen  were  a  hundred  or  a  handred  aad  forty 
feet  long-.  Theae,  however,  were  erected  only  for 
the  leading  chiefB,  As  the  population  ha«  de- 
creased, a  diminution  has  also  taken  place  in  the 
size  of  the  dwellings,  yet,  for  some  time  after  our 
arrival,  several  remained  an  hundred  feet  in  leiu:th. 
The  chieb  seem  alwan  to  have  been  attended  by 
a  numerous  retinue  of  dependants,  or  Areois,  and 
Other  idlers.  Tike  nnfanployed  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  where  they  nd^t  be  staying,  were  also 
accustomed  to  attend  the  entertainments  given  for 
the  amusement  of  the  chiefa,  and  this  ^obably 
induced  the  people  to  erect  capadons  buildii^  fat 
theb  accommodaUoD. 

Some  of  the  bouses  were  straight  at  each  end, 
and  resembled  in  shape  an  English  dwelling ;  this 
waa  called  havpape:  but  the  moat  common  form 
for  the  chiefe'  houses  was  what  they  called  pott, 
which  was  parallel  along  the  sides,  and  circular  at 
the  ends.  Houses  of  diis  kind  have  a  rery  neat, 
light,  and  yet  compact  appearance.  The  above 
(u%  the  usual  forms  of  their  permanent  habitations, 
and  the  durability  of  the  house  depends  much  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  thatched ;  if  there  ia 
much  space  between  the  reeds,  it  soon  decays; 
but  if  tney  are  placed  close  together,  it  will  Mst 
fire  or  seven  yean  without  admitting  the  rain. 
Occauonally  two  or  three  coverings  of  thatch  are 
put  on  the  same  trame.  The  Tahltians  are  a  social 
people,  naturally  fond  of  conversation,  song,  and 
dance ;  hence  a  number  often  resided  under  the 
•ameioof^ 
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In  addHicm  to  the  oral  aod  the  oblong  faonw, 
they  often  had  theyare  pora.  Ha  fare  ra>,  sitd 
the  buhtxpa,  or  other  tempoiary  dwelUngs,  for  en- 
campments  during  the  period  of  war>  or  when 
journeying  amon;  the  moimtaini ;  uid  their 
/itra*  vaa,  or  canoe  bouses,  which  were  luge, 
and  built  with  care  ;  m  number  of  what  they  i^ 
OS  were  planted  at  unequal  distances  on  both 
sides  of  the  rafter  and  poet,  which  being  one  piece 
of  timber,  tended  to  strengthen  the  building. 

Hie  floor  of  their  dwellings  was  covered  with 
long  dried  graas,  which,  although  oomfmtaUe 
when  fust  laid  down,  was  not  often  changed,  and, 
from  the  mature  occasioned  by  the  water  spilled 
At  meals  and  other  times,  was  frequently  much 
worse  than  the  naked  sand  or  soil  would  have  been. 
Their  door  wis  an  ingenious  contrivaace,  being 
usually  a  light  trellis-frame  of  bemboo-cane, 
suspended  by  a  number  of  braided  thongs,  and 
attached  to  a  long  cane  tn  the  upper  part  of  the 
itiside  of  the  wall-plate — ^the  thongs  sliding  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  the  rings  of  a  cutttun, 
whenever  it  was  opened  or  closed.  Hany  of  their 
houses  are  erected  within  their  enclosures  or  plan- 
tations, but  they  generally  stand  on  the  shore,  or 
by  the  wayside. 

Every  chief  of  rank,  or  person  of  what  in  Tahiti 
would  be  termed  respectability,  has  an  enclosnre 
round  his  dwelling,  leaving  a  space  of  ten  or  twenty 
feet  width  withinaide.  This  court  is  oAen  kept 
clean,  sometimes  spread  over  with  dry  grass,  but 
genenlly  covered  vrith  black  basaltic  pebbles,  or 
anaana,  beautifully  white  fragments  of  coral.  The 
atoNoa  is  a  neat  and  durable  fence,  about  four 
feet  high ;  Mm  upright  pieces  are  tenoned  into  a 
polished  rail  along  £e  top.  or  snnounded  with  the 
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atraigbt  and  peeled   Ixuichei  of  the  ptinu  or 

Erected  with  nich  tooU  as  are  exhibited  below, 
the  file,  Btnictme,  and  conTeniencr  of  the  Ta- 


hhlan  honaea,  such  as  Wallia  found,   and  auch 
a>  are  her6  deacribed,  display  no  amEdl  decree  of 
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invention, _  ikill,  and  attention  to  «>n)ftat,  and 
■how  that  the  natives  were  even  then  far  removed 
from  a  state  of  barbarism.  They  also  wairsnted 
the  inference  that  they  were  not  deficient  in  caps- 
city  for  improvement,  and  that,  with  better  models 
and  tuition,  they  would  improve  in  the  cultivation 
of  every  art  of  civilized  life,  especially  when  they 
should  be  put  In  possession  of  iron  and  iron  tools, 
as  those  the^  had  heretofcre  used  were  rude  stone 
adzes,  or  chisels  of  bone. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  althongh 
all  were  capable  of  building  good  native  houses, 
and  many  erected  comfortable  dwellings,  yet  great 
numbers,  frdm  indolence  (h-  want  of  tools,  reared 
only  temporary  and  wretched  huts,  as  unsightly  in 
the  midst  of  the  beautiful  landscape,  as  they  were 
unwholesome  and  comfortless  to  their  abject  in- 
habitants. 

The  dress  of  the  islanders  was  vaiious  as  to 
its  toTtn,  colour,  and  testure.  It  was  neither 
cumbrous  nor  costly,  but  always  light  and  loose ; 
and  though  singular,  often  elegant.  Wool,  cot- 
ton, and  silk  were  formerly  unknown  among  them. 
Hie  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  warrior  and 
the  voluptuarr,  were  clad  in  vestments  of  the 
«ame  materials.  The  head  was  uncovered,  ex- 
cepting when  adorned  with  flowers,  and  the 
brow  was  occasionally  shaded  by  a  light  skreen  of 
cocoa-nut  leaves.  The  dress  of  the  sexes  differed 
but  little ;  both  wore  the  pare*,  or  folds  of  cloth, 
round  the  waist.  The  men,  however,  wore  the 
maro  or  girdle,  and  the  tiputa  or  poncho,  while  the 
females  wore  over  their  shoulders  the  light  ahupn 
or  ahutiapono,  in  the  form  of  a  vest,  or  loose  scarf 
or  shawl. 

Next  to  those  kinds  of  latmur  necessary  to 
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«Aitaia  their  lubauteiice,  and  constract  their  dwelt* 
mgfl,  their  apparel  claimed  atteDtion.  Ihu, 
though  light,  re^nired,  team  the  umple  mcthoda 
b?  which  it  waa  f^ric^cd,  a  considerable  pwtion 
of  their  time.  Cloth  made  with  the  banc  of  a 
tree,  coDBtituted  a  principal  article  of  native  dress, 
prior  to  the  introducdon  of  foreign  cloth.  It  ia 
manufactured  chiefly  by  females,  and  waa  one  of 
their  moat  frequent  employments.  The  name 
for  cloth,  among  the  Tahitiana,  is  ahu.  The 
Sandwich  Island  word  tapa,  is,  we  believe,  never 
nsed  in  this  sense,  but  signifies  a  pari  of  the  human 
body.  In  the  manufacture  of  their  cloth,  the 
natives  of  the  Soudi  Sea  Islands  use  a  greater 
Tsriety  of  materials  than  their  neighbours  in  the ' 
northern  group  :  the  bark  of  the  different  varietiet 
of  wattti,  or  paper  mulberry,  being  almost  the  only 
article  nsed  by  the  latter ;  while  the  former  employ 
not  only  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  which 
they  call  auti,  hut  also  that  of  the  aoa  and  of 
the  bread-fruit. 

The  process  of  manu&cture  is  much  the  laiM 
in  all,  though  some  kinds  are  sooner  finished  than 
Othera.  When  the  baik  from  the  branches  of  the 
bread-fruit  or  auti  is  used,  the  outer  green  or 
lm>wn  rind  is  scraped  ofl*  with  a  shell;  it  is  then 
■lightly  beaten,  and  allowed  to  ferment,  or  is 
macerated  in  water.  A  stout  piece  of  wood, 
resembling  a  beam,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  and 
from  six  to  nine  inches  square,  with  a  groove  cat 
in  the  under  side,  is  placed  on  the  ground ;  across 
this,  the  bark  is  laid,  and  beaten  with  a  heavy  mal- 
let of  casuarina  or  iron-wood.  The  mallet  ii 
usually  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  about  two 
inches  square,  and  round  at  one  end,  for  the  pur- 
'poM  of  being  held  firmly.  He  aides  of  the  malU' 
«3 
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are  grooved;  one  aide  rery  eoane  or  large,  A* 
opposite  side  esceedingly  fine.  One  of  die  m-f 
maining  sides  is  generallY  cut  in  chequers  or  small 
•qnares,  and  the  other  is  plain  or  nU>ed.  Hie 
barii  is  {Jaced  lengthwise  across  the  lon^  piece  of 
wood,  and  beaten  fint  with  the  rough  side  of  tba 
laallet,  and  then  with  those  parts  that  are  finer. 
Cloth  MatUt. 


Vegetable  gum  is  rarely  employed ;  in  genera), 
the  resinous  matter  in  the  bark  is  sufficiently 
adhesive.  The  fibres  of  the  bark  are  completely 
interwoven  by  the  freqaent  beating  wiUi  the 
grooved  or  t^eqnered  side  of  the  mallet ;  and 
when  the  piece  is  finished,  the  texture  of  the  cloth 
is  often  fine  and  even ;  while  the  inequalities  occa- 
sioned by  the  fine  grooves,  or  small  squares,  give 
it  the  appearance  of  woven  cloth.  During  the 
process  of  its  manufacture,  the  cloth  is  kept  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  and  carefully  wrapped  in 
thick  green  leaves  every  time  the  worKwomea 
save  off;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  finuhed,  they  si»ead 
t  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  bleach  it  accordii^  to  the 
mirpose  for  which  it  ia  designed.  The  ore  or 
Jotn  made  with  the  hark  of  the  aoa,  is  usually 
uin,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour  ;  that  made  wita 
die  bark  of  the  btead -fruit  and  a  mixture  of  the 
and,  is  of  a  light  biown,  or  fawn  colour;  but 
die  finest  and  moat  valuable  kind  is  called  hoba. 
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tt  is  m^e  principally,  and  lometiinea  entirely,  from 
the  bark  m  the  paper  mulberry,  end  ia  bleached 
till  beautifully  white.     Tbu  U  chiefly  warn  by  the 


It  is  aatoniahing  that  tbey  diould  be  able,  by  a 
proceaa  >o  simple,  to  make  bales,  containing  aome- 
timea  two  bimdred  yards  af  cloth,  four  yards  wide ; 
the  wbd^  in  one  Biiu;le  piece,  made  with  stripB  of 
baHr  seldom  above  four  or  6n  feet  long,  aud> 
vrhen  spread  open,  not  more  than  an  inch  and 
&  balf  broad — joined  together  sunjdy  by  beating 
them  with  the  grooved  mallet.  When  sufficiently 
bleached  and  dried,  the  cloth  is  folded  along  the 
vbole  length,  rolled  up  into  a  bale,  and  covered 
^*ith  a  piece  of  matting — thb  is  called  ruru  vaka. 
The  wealth  of  a  chief  is  sometimes  estimated  by  the 
number  of  these  covered  b^es  which  he  possessea. 
The  more  valuable  kinds  of  cloth  are  rolled  up  im 
the  same  way,  covered  with  matting  or  cloth  of  on 
inferior  kind,  and  generally  suspended  from  some 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  chiefs  home.  The  estima- 
tion in  wfaidi  it  was  held  has  been  greatly  dimin- 
Bhed  since  they  have  become  acquainted  witi 
European  dodi,  and  large  quantities  are  now 
■eldom  made.  It  is,  however,  still  an  article  in 
general  use  among  the  lower  classes  of  society^ 
and  the  mother  yet  continues  to  beat  her  panint 
m  native  paren,  for  herself  and  children. 

A  number  of  smaller  pieces  are  still  made, 
among  which  the  tipnta  ia  one  of  the  mout  valu- 
able. It  is  prepared  by  beating  a  number  of 
layers  of  cloth  together,  to  render  it  thicket  thaa 
the  common  cloUi:  for  the  outside  layer,  they 
ielect  a  stout  branch  of  the  auti,  or  bread-fruit, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter :  this  they 
prepare  with  great  attention,  asd,  having  beaten  it 
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to  the  usual  width  and  len^,  which  is  about  tek 
feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  the;  fix  it  on  the 
outside,  and  attach  it  to  the  othera  by  rubbing  m 
small  portion  of  arrow-root  on  the  inner  side, 
before  beating  it  together.  The  tiputa  of  the 
Tahitians  corresponds  exactly  with  the  poncho  of 
the  South  Americans.  It  is  nUher  k>ng:er,  but  ia 
worn  in  the  same  manner,  having  a  hole  cut  in  the 
centre,  through  which,  when  worn,  the  head  ■• 
passed  ; '  while  the  garment  hangs  down  over  the 
shoulders,  breast,  and  back,  usually  reaching,  botk 
before  and  behind,  as  low  as  the  knees.  Next  te 
the  tiputa,  the  ahufara  is  a  general  article  of  dress. 
These  are  either  square  like  a  shawl,  or  resemble  a 
scarf.  They  are  sometimes  larger,  and  correvpond 
with  a  counterpane  more  than  a  shawl,  ana  ere 
always  exceedingly  splendid  and  rich  in  their 
colours. 

The  natives  of  the  Society  Islands  hare  a  variety 
of  T^ietable  dyee,  and  display  more  taste  in  the 
variations  and  patterns  of  the  cloth,  than  in  any 
other  use  of  colours.  Much  of  the  common  cloth 
is  d^ed  either  with  the  bark  of  the  aito,  catuarina, 
or  tiari,  alturittt.  l^is  gives  it  a  kind  of  dark  red 
or  chocolate  colour,  and  is  supposed  to  add  to  its 
durability.  The  leaves  of  the  arum  are  sometimes 
used,  hut  brilliant  red  and  yellow  are  their  favour- 
ite hues.  The  former,  which  they  call  mati,  is 
prepared  by  mixing  the  milky  juice  of  the  small 
berry  of  the  mati,_;Scti*  prolixa,  with  the  leaves  of 
the  ton,  a  species  of  cordia.  When  the  dye  is 
prepared  by  this  oi»nbination,  it  is  absorbed  on  the 
fibres  of  a  kind  of  rush,  and  dried  for  use.  U  pio- 
dnces  a  most  brilliant  scarlet  dye,  which,  when 
preserved  with  a  varnish  of  gum,  retains  its  bright- 
veas  till  the  ganoMit  k  worn  oat.    lite  yellowv 
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piepaied  ttom  the  iimer  bark  of  the  root  of  the 
nono,  moritida  citrifolia,  aod  though  far  mora 
Aigitive  than  the  scarlet  of  the  mati,  ia  an  exceed- 
ingly bri^t  colour.  The  yellow  dye  is  prepared 
by  mfusing  the  bfirk  of  the  root  in  water,  in  which 
the  cloth  ia  allowed  to  remain  till  completely  sata- 
mted,  when  it  is  dried  in  the  sun.  The  mati,  oi 
•carlet  dye,  is  moistened  with  water,  and  laid  OD 
the  dry  cloth.  I^ir  patterns  are  fixed  with  the 
•carlet  dye  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  were  formerly 
altog^etber  devoid  of  uniformity  or  regularity,  yet 
Still  exhibiting  considerable  taste,  lliey  now 
fix  a  border  round  the  ahufara,  and  arrange  the 
figures  in  different  ports.  Nature  supplies  the 
|iatto(B.  lliey  select  some  of  the  most  delicate 
and  beautiful  ferns,  or  the  hibiscus  flowen : 
^ben  tiie  dye  is  prepared,  the  leaf,  or  flower,  ia 
laid  carefdlly  on  the  dye ;  as  soon  as  the  surface 
is  covered  with  the  colouring  matter,  the  stained 
leaf  or  flower,  with  its  leaflets  or  petals  correctly 
adjusted,  is  fixed  on  the  cloth,  and  pressed  gn- 
dnally  and  regularly  down.  When  it  ia  removed, 
the  impreMioD  is  often  beautiful  and  clear. 

The  scarf  or  shawl,  and  the  tiputa,  are  the  only 
dreasea  prepared  in  this  way,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
CODceive  of  the  dazzling  and  imposing  appearance 
of  such  a  dress,  loosely  folded  round  ue  person  of 
a  handsome  chieftain  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
who  perfectly  understands  how  to  exhibit  it  to  the 
beat  advanta^.  This  kind  of  cloth  is  made  better 
by  the  Tahitians  than  any  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Facifie.  It  is  not,  however,  equal  to  the  wairiirii 
of  the  Sandwich  Islanders.  Much  of  this  cloth, 
beautifully  painted,  is  now  employed  in  their 
houses  fbr  beid  and  window  curtains,  &c.  Several 
ictnds  of  strong  cloth  are  finished  with  a  kind  of 
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nun  or  vsmnh,  fer  the  purpote  of  rendering;  tlma 
uuperriout. 

But  in  die  fabrication  of  glazed  doth,  the 
nadres  of  the  Austnl  Iilande,  especiaQy  thoee  of 
Rnrutn,  excel  idl  with  whom  I  am  acqnainted. 
Some  of  their  pieces  of  cloth  are  thirty  or  tortj 
vardfl  square,  exceedingly  thick,  and  glazed  on 
both  BideB,  resembling  the  tipper  side  of  the 
Eni^ish  oil-cloth  table-coven.  It  moat  ban 
required  immense  labour  to  prepare  it,  yet  h  was 
abundant  when  they  were  first  discorered.  It  is 
usually  red  on  one  side,  and  black  on  the  other, 
the  latter  being  highly  varnished  with  a  ve^^aUe 

In  the  manufacttue  of  cloth,  the  females  of  all 
ranks  were  employed ;  and  the  queen,  and  wivei 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  highest  rank,  strove  to  excel 
in  some  department — in  the  elegance  of  the  pat- 
tern, or  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour.  They  are  fi^ 
of  society,  and  worked  in  large  parties,  in  opoi 
and  temporary  houses  erected  for  the  purpose. 
Visiting  one  of  these  houses  at  Eimeo,  I  saw  hz' 
teen  or  twenty  females  all  employed.  The  quera 
sat  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  several  ciiief 
women,  each  with  a  mallet  in  her  hand,  beating 
the  bark  that  was  sjwead  before  her.  The  queen 
worked  as  diligently  and  cheerfully  as  any  present. 

Hie  spar  or  square  piece  of  wood  on  which  the 
bark  is  beaten,  being  hollow  on  the  under-sidfl, 
every  stroke  produces  a  loud  sound,  and  the  n<nse 
occasioned  by  sixteen  or  twenty  mallets  going  «t 
one  time,  was  to  me  almost  deafening;  while  the 
queen  and  her  friends  seemed  not  otdy  insensible 
to  any  inconvenience  from  it,  but  quite  amused  at 
its  apparent  effect  on  us.  The  sound  of  the  clotb- 
beatmg  mallet  is  not  disagreeabie,  iriwre  heaid  «t 
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a  dirtance,  in  BOme  of  die  retired  vall^,  indicat- 
ing the  abode  of  industry  and  peace  ;  but  in  tbfl 
doth-boiues  it  is  hardly  pooaible  to  endure  it. 

As  the  vivM  and  daughters  of  the  chieft  take  ft 
pride  in  manufacturing  superior  cloth,  the  queen 
would  often  have  felt  it  derogatory  to  her  rank,  if 
my  other  females  in  the  island  could  have  finished 
a  piece  of  cloth  better  than  herself,  I  remember, 
in  the  island  of  Huahine,  when  a  natire  once 
paned  by,  wearing  a  beautiful  ahufara,  hearing 
one  natrre  woman  remaric  to  another— What  t 
finely  printed  shawl  that  is  I  He  figures  on  it  are 
Eke  the  work,  or  the  marking,  of  the  queen  I  This 
desire,  among  persons  in  high  stations,  to  ektti  is 
departments  of  labour,  is  what  we  have  alwajri 
admired.  1^  feeling  probably  led  Pomare  to 
bestow  so  much  attention  on  his  hand- writing,  and 
mduced  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
request  that  we  would  not  teach  any  of  the  people 
till  we  bad  folly  instructed  him   in  reading  and 

The  ahu,  or  cloth  made  with  the  bark  of  a  tree^ 
although  exceedingly  perishable  when  compared 
with  European  woven  cloth,  yet  fiirnished,  while  it 
lasted,  a  l^t  and  loose  dress,  adapted  to  the 
dimate,  ana  the  habits  of  the  people.  Hie  duia> 
tion  of  a  Tahltian  dress  depended  upon  the  mate^ 
rials  with  which  h  was  made,  the  aoa  being  con- 
ndered  the  strongest.  Only  the  highly  varnished 
kinds  were  proof  agidnst  wet.  The  beauty  of  the 
Tarions  kinds  of  painted  cloth  waa  soon  tnarred> 
end  the  texture  destroyed,  by  the  rain,  as  they 
were  kept  together  simply  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
interwoven  fibres  of  the  bark.  Notwithstanding 
this,  a  tiputa,  or  a  good  strong  pareu,  when 
preserved  from  wet,  would  last  several  months. 
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niougfa  tlie  native  clotii  worn  by  the  inhabitant* 
wu  made  by  the  women,  there  were  Hime  kinds 
lued  in  the  temples,  in  the  service  of  the  idols, 
which  were  made  by  men,  and  which  it  was  neces- 
eary,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  jxieat, 
should  be  beaten  during  the  night. 

Although  the  maaufnctura  of  cloth  wu  formerly 
the  principal,  it  was  not  the  only  occupation  of  th« 
females.  Many  of  the  people,  especially  the 
raateirai,  or  secondary  chien,  wore  a  tciad  of  mat 
made  with  the  bark  of  the  hibiscus,  which  they 
call  purau ;  and  the  preparation  of  this,  as  well  as 
the  beds  or  sleeping  mats,  occupied  much  of  the 
time  of  the  fem^es.  Great  attention  was  paid  to 
the.manu&cture  of  these  fine  mats,  l^ey  chose 
for  this  purpose,  the  young  shoots  of  the  idant, 
end  having  peeled  oE  the  bark,  and  immeisea  it  in 
water,  placed  it  on  a  board,  the  outer  rind  beii^[ 
•craped  off  with  a  smooth  shell,  Ihe  strip*  of 
boik  were  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and 
about  four  feet  long,  and  when  spread  out  and  dry, 
looked  like  so  many  white  ribands.  The  bark  was 
slit  into  narrow  strips  frequently  less  than  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide.  They  were  woven  by  the 
hand,  and  without  any  loom  or  machinery.  They 
commenced  the  weaving  at  one  comer,  and  having 
extended  tt  to  the  proper  width,  which  was  usually 
three  or  four  feet,  continued  the  work  till  the  mat 


was  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  when  the  project- 
ing ends  of  the  bark  were  carefiillY  removed,  and  a 
,Gne  frii^  worked  round  the  edges. — Only  half 


the  pieces  of  bark  used  in  weaving  were  spht  ii 
narrow  strips  tliroughout  their  whde  length.  Tint 
others  were  slit  five  or  six  inches  at  the  ends  where 
they  commenced,  while  the  remainhig  part  was 
^rolled  up  like  a  riband.    These  they  unrolled,  ud 
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extended  the  slita  as  the  weaving  advanced,  until 
the  whole  was  complete.  When  first  finished, 
they  are  of  a  beautifully  white  colour,  and  are 
worn  only  by  the  men,  either  bound  round  the 
loins  as  a  pareu,  or  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre 
as  a  tiputa  or  poncho,  and  sometimes  as  a  mantle 
tharown  loosely  over  the  shoulder.  Their  appear- 
ance is  light  and  elegant,  and  they  are  remarkably 
durable,  though  they  become  yellow  from  exposure 
to  the  weather. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Falliser  Islands,  to  the 
eastward  of  Tahiti,  exceed  the  Society  Islander* 
in  the  quality  of  their  mats,  which  are  made  of  a 
tOQgh  white  rush  or  grass,  exceedingly  fine  and 
beautiful.  They  frequently  manu&cture  a  sort  of 
gifdle,  called  tiheri,  six  inches  in  width,  and  some- 
times twenty  yards  in  length,  but  remarkably  fine 
and  even,  being  woven  by  tiie  hand,  but  with  a 
degree  of  regularity  rivalling  the  productions  of 
the  loom.  They  are  highly  valued  by  the  Tahi- 
tians,  and  are  a  principal  article  of  commerce 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  difierent  islanda. 

llie  sails  for  their  canoes,  and  beds  on  which 
ther  sleep,  are  a  coarser  kind  of  matting  made 
wiu  the  leaves  of  difierent  varieties  of  [»lm,  or 
pandanua,  found  in  the  islands.  Some  kinds 
grow  spontaneously  others  are  cultivated  for  their 
leaves.  The  matting  sails  are  much  lighter  than 
canvass,  but  less  durable.  The  size  and  quality 
of  the  iteeping  mats  is  regulated  by  the  skill  of 
the  manubcturer,  or  the  rank  of  the  proprietor. 
Those  who  excel  in  making  them,  use  very  fine 
ones  themselvei.  They  are  all  woven  by  th« 
hand,  yet  finished  with  remarkable  regularity  and 


Ibe  ordinary  matt  are  not  more  than  six  feet 
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m'de,  and  nine  or  twelve  feet  long,  but  mum  an 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  sixty  or  ci^ly,  or  eren  a 
hundred  yaidi  long'.  Mats  of  thia  size,  faowever, 
are  only  made  for  high  chiefi,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion, perhaps,  the  females  of  several  distncts  have 
been  em|4c^ed.  They  are  kept  rolled  up,  and 
Buspendeo  in  some  part  of  tlie  chief's  dwelling, 
more  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  wealth, 
and  the  number  of  his  dependents,  uao  for  actn^ 

llie  kinds  of  leaf  least  liable  to  crack,  are  se- 
lected, and,  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  upon,  or 
even  spreading  on  a  floor,  the  use  to  which  we 
generally  ajiplied  them,  the  mats  look  neat,  and 
FaBt  a  considerable  time.  Several  kinds  of  fin* 
matting,  ornamented  with  bright  stained  rudies 
Interwoven  with  the  others,  were  formerly  made  at 
articles  of  dress  for  the  kings,  or  presents  to  the 
gods ;  but  in  this  department  of  labour  they  were 
always  inferior  to  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  wboM 
variegated  mtUs  are  superior  to  an^  I  have  seen  in 
the  pBci6c.  Wearing  of  mats,  with  beating  and 
staining  of  cloth,  was  the  chief  occupati<m  of  the 
females.  A  lai^  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
people  consisted  in  moU  and  cloth,  which  also 
constituted  part  of  their  household  furniture. 

A  variety  of  other  articles  were,  however,  necea- 
aary  to  the  furnishing  of  their  houses,  bat  these 
were  manufactured  by  the  men.  Next  to  a  sleep- 
ily mat,  a  pillow  was  considered  essential.  This 
was  of  hard  wood,  atid  often  exceedingly  mde, 
though  lotnetlmes  ingeniously  wrought,  resemUii^ 
a  short  low  stool,  nine  Inches  or  a  foot  in  length, 
and  four  or  five  inches  high.  The  upper  side  was 
curved,  to  admit  the  head ;  the  whole  pillow,  which 
they  call  tuaurua,  is  cut  out  of  a  single  piece 
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tJpoii  the  bare  wood  they  reclined  their  heads 
at  nig^t,  and  slept  as  soundly  as  the  inhabitants  of 
more  cnrilized  puts  would  do  on  the  wfiest  down. 


Tahilian  PUIpw. 


Is  general,  they  sat  cross-legged  on  mats  spread 
on  the  floor;  but  occasionally  used  a  stool,  which 
they  called  iri  or  nokoraa.  This  lesembled  the 
pillow  ID  shape,  and,  though  much  la^r,  waa 
made  out  of  a  single  piece  of  wood.  The  tamanu, 
(V  callophylliim,  wa»  Usually  selected,  and  im- 
menae  trees  must  have  been  cut  down  for  this 
|>urpoae.  I  have  seen  iris  four  or  five  feet  long, 
Tahitian  Stool. 


three  feet  wide,  and  each  end  three  feet  six  inches 
h%h ;  yet  the  whole  cut  out  of  one  solid  piece  of 
timber.  The  apper  part  was  curved,  and  the 
extremes  being  highest,  the  seat  resembled  the 
ooDcave  side  of  a  crescent,  so  that,  however  large 
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t  might  be,  only  one  sat  on  it  at  &  time,  llie  iA 
wm  finely  polbbed,  and  the  wood,  in  its  grain  and 
eolouT  resembling  the  best  kinds  of  mahogany, 
rendered  it,  although  destitute  of  earring  or  other 
ornament,  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture  in  a  chief- 
bin's  dwelling.  The  rank  of  the  host  was  often 
mdicated  by  the  size  of  this  seat,  which  was  used 
on  public  occasions,  or  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  distinguished  guest.  Those  in  more  ordinary  use 
were  low,  and  less  curved,  but  always  made  out  of 
ft  single  piece  of  wood. 

Next  to  these,  their  weapons,  drums,  and  other 
musical  instruments,  were  their  most  important 
furniture ;  a  great  portion,  howerer,  of  what  might 
be  called  their  household  furniture,  was  appiT>- 
piiated  to  the  preparation  of  preservation  of  uieir 

The  umele,  or  dish,  was  the  piincipal.  Some- 
times it  was  exceedinp;ly  large,  resembling  a  canoe 
or  boat  more  than  a  dish  for  food.  If  was  frequently 
made  with  the  wood  of  the  tamanu,  exceedingly 
well  polished ;  some  were  sis  or  eight  feet  long,  a 
foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  twelve  inches  deep,  these 
belonged  only  to  the  chiefs,  and  were  used  for  the 
preparation  of  arrow-root,  cocoa-nut  milk,  &c.  on 
occasions  of  public  festivity.  The  nmetea  in  ordi- 
nary use  were  oval,  about  two  or  three  feet  long, 
e^hteen  inches  wide,  and  of  varied  depth.  They 
are  supported  by  four  feet,  cut  out  of  the  same 
piece  of^wood,  and  serve  not  only  for  the  prepai«- 
tion  of  their  food,  but  as  dishes,  upon  which  it  ia 
placed  when  taken  from  the  oven. 

The  papahia  k  extensively  used.  It  is  a  low 
solid  block  or  stool,  supported  by  four  short  legs, 
and  smoothly  polished  on  the  top.  It  is  cut  out 
of  one  piece  of  wood,   and  is  used  instead  of  t 


mortar  for  pounding  bread-fruH,  plantains,  or 
bruising  taro ;  which  is  done  by  placiog  thesa 
apon  tlie  papahia,  and  beating  them  with  a  short 
■tone  pestle  called  a  pen%.  Tiin  is  OBually  made 
with  a  blade  sort  of  basalt,  (bund  chiefly  in  the 
island  of  Maurna,  the  most  western  of  the  group. 
The  penn  is  sometimes  constructed  from  a  species 
of  porous  coral.* 

The  water  used  for  washing  their  feet  is  kept  in 
bottles  called  aano,  made  from  the  shells  of  large 
and  fidt-grown  cocoa-nuts.  That  which  ther 
drink  is  contained  in  calabashes,  which  are  muca 
larger  than  any  J  ever  saw  used  for  the  same  pur-> 
{M»e  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  destitute  of 
oiiiament.  They  are  kept  in  nets  of  cinet,  and 
mspended  irom  some  part  of  the  dwelling.  It  is 
cnstomary  with  them  to  wash  their  hands  botli 

Wooden  Dith. 


before  and  after  eatii^.  The  dishes  used  for  this 
purpose  were  often  curiously  carved.  One  I 
Drought  firom  the  Aostral  Islands,  of  which  the 


at  Anttin  Frlaii. 


'  A  flae  speriataa  of  that  kind  of  penn  wbicb  I  pro- 
ciind  at  RontD,  is  deposited  in  the  HIssioasr;  mnseott 
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accompanyitag  wood-cut  givei  a  correct  lepnwtw 
tation,  is  netdaer  inelegfuit  dot  rude. 

The  drinlciag  cupa  are  made  with  the  cocoa-nat 
shell  aRei  it  is  full  grown,  but  before  it  ia  perfectly 
ripe.     The  shell  is  uen  soft,  and  is  scraped  until 


much  thinner  than  a  saucer,  and  frequently  trans- 
parent,    lliey  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  ['  ' 
though  the  cum  formerly  used  for  drinking  avm 


were  carred.  These  are  the  principal  utenula  in 
the  preparation  of  their  ibod;  they  are  kept 
remaniably  clean,  and,  when  not  in  usei  snspendeil 
from  aoma  part  of  the  dwelling,  or  hung  apoB  a 
■tand. 

"nta/ata,  or  stand,  is  a  single  light  post  planted 
in  the  floor,  with  one  or  two  projections,  and  a 
notch  on  the  top,  from  which  the  calabashes  of 
water,  baskets  of  food,  umetes,  &c.  are  suspended, 
Great  labour  was  fonnerly  bestowed  on  this  piece 
of  furniture,  and  the  fata  pua  was  considered  an 
ornament  to  the  house  in  which  it  was  erected. 
About  a  foot  from  the  ground,  a  projection 
extended  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  completely 
round,  flat  bn  ^e  top,  but  concave  on  the  under 
aide,  in  order  to  prevent  rats  or  mice  from  ascend- 
ing and  gaining  access  to  the  fbod.  Their  only 
knife  was  a  piece  of  bamboo-cane,  with  which 
they  would  cut  up  a  pig,  dog,  or  fi^,  with  great 
f^tlity. 

The  carriage  of  fruits  and  roots,  from  the  garden 
to  the  dweliing-house,  and  the  constructing  of 
dieir  ovens,  in  which  much  of  their  fbod  is  ttiU 
prepared  according  to  their  former  custom,  is 
generally  perfonned  by  the  men,  while  the  pre- 
paration fbr  the  meal  within  doon  is  made  by  the 
sunalea. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Account  of  tlw  tmiki  and  uniueiDeDt*  of  the  iiluiden — 
DescriptioQ  of  Ihe  ucred  drum — HeiTi  dnim,  &c. 
Occasions  at  liie'a  use — The  bo  or  trumpet — Ihmra — 
Tbe  *ito,  or  flute— GcBerel  character  of  their  songs — 
Elegiac  singularly  beautiful — Translation  of  ■  war 
•ong — Ballads,  a  kind  of  clUMcal  Kuthority—Enter- 
tainmenta  and  aniuieiDeDts  .-<  Tatipiti,  or  festlial  — 
Wreatling  and  iMziuK — EffecU  of  Tictorj  and  defeat — 
Fool-racee  —  Martial  games  — Sham-Sghts  —  Naral 
reTiewB— Apai,  bandy  or  cricket— Tuiraa,  or  foot-ball 
— The  hararaa  pau,  a  female  game — Native  dances — 
HeiTK,  &c — The  te-a,  or  archery — Bows  and  anxnrs — 
Reliitioas  ceremonies  connected  with  the  game — Never 
used  b)'  the  Society  lalanden  except  in  their  amaseniestl 
— Siaconlinned  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

&s  «  people,  the  Soutli  Sea  Islanden  were  pecu- 
Jariy  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  to  their  muBic, 
dances,  and  other  amusements,  uearly  as  much  of 
their  time  was  devoted  as  to  all  other  avocations, 
"nteir  music  wanted  almost  every  quality  tha| 
could  render  it  ^reeable  to  an  ear  accustomed  to 
hannony,  and  was  deficient  in  all  that  constitutes 
excellence.  It  was  genemlly  boiBterous  and  wild, 
and,  with  the  exception  of^e  soft  and  plaintive 
warbling  of  the  native  flute,  was  distinguished 
by  nothing  so  much  as  its  discordant,  deafening 

The  principal  musical  instrument  used  bv  the 
South  Sea  Islanders,  was  the  pahu,  or  imun. 
This  varied  in  size  and  shape,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  wluch  it  was  designed.    Their  drums. 
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were  all  cut  outofawlid  piece  of  wood.  Hie 
block  out  of  which  they  were  made,  being  hol- 
lowed out  from  one  enci,  remaining  solid  at  the 
other,  and  having'  the  top  covered  with  a  piece  of 
shark's  akin,  occaaioned  their  frequently  reaem- 
bling,  in  construction  and  appearance,  a  kettle- 
drum. The  pua  and  the  reva,  which  are  lemark- 
ably  close-grained  and  durable,  were  esteemed  the 

Tahitian  Drumt. 


most  suitable  kinds  of  wood  for  the  manufecture 
of  their  drums.  The  lai^  drums  were  called 
pahu,  and  the  smaller  ones  toere.  Ilie  paku 
ra,  sacred  drum,  which  was  rutu,  or  beaten,  oa 
every  occasion  of  extraordinary  ceremony  at  the 
idol  temple,  was  particularly  large,  standing  some- 
times eight  feet  high.  The  sides  of  one,  that  I 
taw  in  Tone's  marae  at  Maeva,  was  not  more  than 
a  foot  in  diameter,  but  many  were  much  larger. 
In  wme  of  the  islands,  these  instmmenti  were 
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Tsry  curiiHuIy  carred.  One  which  I  Imju^t  frDm 
Hi^  Island,  and  have  deposited  in  the  Hisaion- 
uy  Museum,  is  not  inelegantly  decorated ;  othen, 
howeTer,  I  have  seen,  esbibiting  very  superior 
workmanship. 

"nie  drums  used  in  their  heivas  and  dances 
weie  ingenioosly  made.  Their  construction  resem- 
bled that  of  those  employed  in  the  temple,  the 
•kin  forming  the  head  was  iastened  to  the 
open  work  at  the  bottom  by  strings  of  cinet, 
made  with  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk. 
I>nuns  were  among  the  martial  music  of  the 
Tahitians,  and  were  used  to  animate  the  men 
when  proceeding  to  battle.  The  drums  beaten  as 
accompaniments  to  the  recital  of  their  songs,  were 
the  same  in  shape,  but  smaller.  They  were  all 
neatly  made,  and  finely  polished.  The  laige 
drums  were  beaten  with  two  heavy  sticks,  the 
amaller  ones  with  the  naked  hand.  When  used, 
they  were  not  suspended  from  the  ahouldets  of  the 
performers,  but  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  con- 
sequently raoduced  no  very  musical  effect.  The 
sound  of  the  lai^  drum  at  the  temple,  which  was 
sometimes  beaten  at  midnight,  and  associations 
connected  therewith,  were  most  terrific.  The 
inhabitants  at  Maeva,  where  mv  house  stood 
within  a  few  yt^ds  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  have 
frequently  told  me,  that  at  the  midnight  hoor, 
when  the  victim  was  probably  to  be  offered  on  the 
following  day,  they  have  often  been  startled  from 
their  slumbras  by  the  deep,  thrilling  sound  of  the 
sacred  drum ;  and  as  its  portentous  sounds  have 
reverberated  among  the  rocks  of  the  valley,  every 
individual  through  the  whole  district  has  trembled 
with  fear  of  the  gods,  or  apprehension  of  being 
seized  as  the  victim  for  sacrifice, 
92 
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.  llie  sonnd  of  the  truH^t,  or  Aell,  a  ^eeiei  ol 
mnrex,  nsed  in  wai  to  ■timnlate  in.  actioo,  by  the 
piiesU  in  the  temple,  and  alao  by  the  herald,  and 
others  on  board  their  Seets,  was  more  hoixific  than 

TIu  Trmmpet  SiM. 


ihat  of  the  dram.  The  largest  ahelh  were  osaally 
•elected  for  this  purpose,  and  were  sometimes 
above  a  foot  in  length,  and  seren  or  eight  inches 
in  diamtier  at  the  mouth.     In  order  to  flaalitete 
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Ae  blowiBg  of  diis  trumpet,  t^y  made  a  perfora- 
tioa,  ^mnt  ftn  mch  in  diameter,  near  the  afex  of 
the  ahell.  Into  this  they  interted  a  bamboo  cane, 
abovt  three  feet  in  length,  which  was  aectired  by 
binding  it  to  the  (bell  with  fine  braid  ;  the  aper- 
tme  was  rendered  air-tight  by  cementing  the 
ootBtdea  of  it  with  a  lealnoua  gum  from  the  bread- 
froit  tree.  These  Stella  w«e  blown  when  a 
{iroceision  walked  to  (he  temple,  or  their  warnora 
siardied  to  battle,  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Idng,  during  the  WM^p  at  the  temple,  or  when  a 
tabu,  or  reatrictitm,  was  imposed  in  the  name  of 
the  gods.  We  bare  sometimes  heard  them  blown. 
The  somd  ts  extremdy  lond,  but  the  most  mono* 
tonont  and  dismal  that  it  is  possible  to  imugine. 

The  ihara  was  awdher  exceedingly  noisy 
hwliument.  It  was  fonued  from  the  single  Joiuf 
of  a  large  bamboo  cane,  cut  off  a  short  distance 
beyostd  tbe  two  ends  or  joints.  In  the  centre,  a 
long  aperture  was  made  fiom  one  joint  towaids 
the  ether.  The  fhara,  when  used,  was  placed 
faoinoDtally  on  tbe  ground,  and  beaten  with 
slicks.  It  was  not  used  in  their  worabip,  but 
•imply  as  a&  amusonent ;  its  sounds  were  harsh 
snd  diacoidant.  Ib  its  shape,  ice.  the  ihara  of 
die  Ptriynesians  appears  to  resemble  the  Topo- 
naetli  of  (he  Heucans,  described  by  ClaTerign. 
TTie  huehnetl,  or  drum  of  &e  latter,  appears  dso 
to  be  much  the  atmie  as  the  drum  of  the  Tahi> 
ttana,  and  was  used  on  simHar  occasions. 

Ihe  vivo,  or  flute,  was  the  most  agreeable 
instrument  used  by  the  Islanders.  It  was  usually 
a  bamboo  cane,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long.  The  joint  in  the 
cane  fortnea  one  end  of  the  flute ;  the  aperture 
throng  which  it  was  blown  was  close  to  the  end ; 
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it  Beldom  had  more  tban  four  other  holes,  ihrae  in 
the  upper  side  covered  vith  the  fingen,  and  one 


the  upper  lide.  It  was  occaiionalty  plain,  bat 
more  freqaently  ornamented,  by  being  paitiallj 
scorched  or  burnt  with  ft  hot  stone,  or  haviag  fine 
and  beautifully  plaited  strings  of  human  hair  wound 
round  it  alternately  with  rings  of  braided  cinet. 
It  was  not  blown  from  the  mouth,  but  the  nostril. 
The  performer  usually  placed  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  upon  the  right  nostril,  amlicd  the 
aperture  of  the  flute,  which  he  held  with  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand,  to  the  other  hoatril,  and, 
moving  his  fingers  on  the  holes,  produced  his 
music.  The  sound  was  soft,  and  not  unpleasant, 
though  the  notes  were  few;  it  was  generally 
played  in  a  plaintive  strain,  though  frequently 
used  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  peAes,  or  aongs. 
These  were  closely  identified  both  witL  the  music 
and  the  dances.  The  tAara,  the  drum,  and  the 
flute,  were  generally  accompanied  by  the  song,  m 
was  also  the  native  dance. 

"  In  every  nation  it  has  been  found  thm  poetry 
is  of  much  earlier  date  than  any  other  production 
of  the  human  mind,"  and  1  am  disposed  to 
ascribe  the  highest  antiquity  to  the  native  ballads. 
Much  of  their  mythologr  is  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  source,  and  many  of  their  legends 
were  originally  funeral  or  elegiac  songs,  in  hoooar 
of  departed  lungs  or  heroes.  I  have  heard  them 
recited,  and  have   often  been  struck  with  their 

Sathos  and  beauty ;  two  Imes  of  one,  which 
Ir.  Nott  heard  recited  for  the  consolation  of  a 
mother  and  family,  on  the  death  of  an  only  son, 
have    always    appeared    exceedingly    beautiful. 
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lite  grief  fenerall;  felt  wasdescribed  in  affecting 
■trains,  and  then,  in  reference  to  aympathyofti 
higher  Older,  it  was  added — 

BnT»UMa,e  niiiMlii  iii  «•  Oro. 
Ute  literal  rendering  of  which  would  be— 
*'l%kU7UUth«iB*ll  r«in  en  the  ftce  of  the 


Tlwj  an  not  diop*  of  mtn,  bnt  tbe;  ai 


ofOio." 

Tbe  Hntiment  of  the  aecond  line  ia  weakened 
bf  the  introduction  of  the  jJural  pronoun  and  the 
conjnnction ;  but,  preserving  the  idiom,  as  well 
M  the  aenae,  the  line  would  be — 

Not  nin,  hot  the  vMpiiV  >>('■)■>' On. 

In  die  Tahitian,  the  word  for  tean,  rtrimala,  it 
the  aame  in  the  singular  and  plural,  and  acctwda 
irith  the  ungular  pronoun,  it  referring  to  the  word 

Their  longs  were  generally  historical  ballads, 
which  raxied  in  their  nature  with  the  subjects  to 
which  they  referred.  They  were  exceedingly 
nnmeroot,  and  adapted  to  every  department  of 
■ociety,  and  erery  period  of  life.  Ine  children 
were  early  taught  these  vdei,  and  took  great 
delight  b  their  recital.  Man^  of  their  son^ 
referred  to  the  legends  or  achievements  of  their 
gods,  Bome  to  the  exploits  of  their  distinguiihed 
heroes  and  chieftains  ;  while  others  were  of  a  more 
objectionable  character.  They  were  often,  when 
recited  on  public  occasions,  accompanied  with 
gestures  and  actiona  ccnresponding  to  the  events 
described,  and  assiuned  a  histrionic  character. 
In  some  cases,  and  on  public  occasions,  the 
action  presented  a  kind  of  pantomime.  They  had 
one  long  for  the  fishennan,  another  for  the  canoe- 
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boHder,  a  »aag  tor  cutting  down  the  tree,  &  tnag 
for  launching  the  canoe.  But  tliey  vere,  -with 
fev  exceptions,  either  idolatroui  or  hnpure ;  and 
weie,  consequently,  ftbandonad  when  the  people 
renounced  their  pagan  wonhip.  OccaaioQally, 
however,  we  heaio  parta  of  these  songa  recited, 
when  eveata  have  occurred  similar  to  those  on 
■which,  in  former  times,  they  would  have  haea  naed. 
The  following  is  one  of  their  songi  preparatory 
*o  war, — 


To  allay  we  TaeinK  deep,  that  it  may  TMt, 

Let  tMre  be  cafaa  beGne  die  Idng, 

The  king  of  the  black  parple  deep, 

Tbe  king  «f  the  dspttu  oakDOWB, 

Tbe  kiDg  who  UI*  wl&  oonalDnalioii ; 

But  Hiro  ii  tbat  wairior. 

Broad  Wtha  back  of  Hiro, 

A  bai;k  pf  Tait  eipanae,* 

Hii  erea  ars  d(wp-fli«d  ^id  daA, 

Hit  car  baa^  DOt  down  in  fear, 

Idke  the  pike-fiih  l«  the  bair  on  U*  body. 

Let  (he  ilnng  (tone  fly, 
'    Hake  Bocivd  the  conDCil  of  war. 

The  cellteled  clnba  of  the  house  at  wairion, 

B«on.l  will  lereal  my  coaaeil, 

Tbe  uered  and  acailet  featbeia,  aad  bload, 

Tbeslinger  who  ataDda, 

TheiielaTed,  AefaTonrite  of  kings,  who  sits, 

Tbe  wai'-dmi  of  Ta,  warrior  «f  tlie  sky. 
O  Hire,  1o  whom  riiallldFllrertbeHnigDrwar! 
fibaH  1  declare  It  to  Uarama,  the  wentor  bom  nt  Hfre 
Wbe  cane  fwtk  wUb  tklU  <bi  arrauie  the  baUk,) 
With  the'  sarageness  of  the  dog,  the  atrength  of  the  shark, 
Tbat  diall  seTer  dte  bead  where  the  aknll  jolna  flke  neck, 
Cauriag  tbe  lira  bocHts  ts  ran  htadlesa. 
And  sbaU  pOa  dead  bodies  Ugh  as  the  teB|rie  waUa, 


That  Uan  king  at  Tkr^ati  may  bekoU  it 

0  Hira,  to  whom  iball  I  Ihii  war-ioDg  dectira, 

1  drcluv  it  to  the  buid  of  tke  ked, 
The  IwBd  of  braia  figbten  who  •erer  led. 
The  keel  eiulBiii*  the  sbip,  wmiiion  each  otiieT. 
To  the  two  pupiU  for  ifhon  Iha  lifB  of  the  ttoM 

To  the  akj  pradnoer,  or  fpommg  iky, 

The  clear  iky,  the  iiireaduig  aky. 

The  sky  akon,  aky  erea  piled. 

The  treaty  nQried  in  the  lap. 

Before  the  tmcm  of  the  arraiee  of  Rai  aad  Roo. 

Amd  great  ttDiirbo  in  Mauaraha  lifted  like  keaTcna, 


Ther«  shall  be.the  blaekiieai  of  daricnesi ; 
Oar  onaet  ehall  be  ai  the  rolling  lea. 
Oar  conflict  the  ■Iruggle  of  trarail, 
Iiet  it  be  as  the  sea  in  a  Morm, 
A>  tha  aea  niaed  by  ndden  tenpeit, 

Roo,  the  flrat-bom  god,  iball  caoae  deitnictioD  : 
The  bMdaef  men  aball  be  caught  aifiah  in  the  nrL 

Shoet  the  hbd  of  R«  od  the  T^[bt  hand  and  the  leF^ 

Thna  ihall  we  the  head*  of  man  eiktangle. 

Climb  the  lock  halfway  to  1I«  gammit,  and  raturn. 

Climb  the  rock  Fataufatau ; 

Enter  the  narrow  cleft,  whi!DC«  it  it  high  abare,  and  deei 

And  weep  a*  did  the  Btotbnr  of  TafU, 

Bed  to  the  loag  manntain  in  Romnmaa;* 
^-' with  WW,  iheand  her  nm  fled, 


Themearaf 

Splendid  hli 


of  Tnhorotua  ha*  been  beie : 


Short  be  the  daiknew,  a  aingle  night. 

Let  the  longhneM  of  the  pla  and  teret 

And  of  flie  chosen  warriors  be  sbown. 

At  the  root  of  the  eoeoa-tree  I  will  wait, 

Till  a  branch  t  shall  spring  tarOi, 

To  feed  the  Tiaitnt  of  diTiue  Tnowtama  In  Al-tapo,f 


t  A  laofil*  la  EUIhm,  u  rtlak  li*  tm  ul 


,  ■'.* 
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A  Hiall  bkiw  (kail  be  a  blow  liko  tkm  witaT^poiit«r  the 

Mft, 

A  bloif  to  the  rear  nf  the  amy, 
SbaU  be  Ken  b;  thee  before  my  boa. 
O  god  of  etuth,  O  god  oT  ocean, 
Let  tte  Bimaineat  be  Am  and  tne, 
Ooly  the  TroitUsH  By  ; 
Let  na  (or  may  we)  ituid  u  the  conl  rock. 
More  on  terrillc  aa  the  tea  hedge-hos, 
A  corpnlent  and  (hott-bi«athed  feUow  (ii  our  <9poDeal) 
We  than  obtain  the  paaiea  j 
"         "He  laige  mt« 
faiee(MMea 
-ikorbiitU, 
Who  sleep  at  tea  in  the  midst  of  the  itonii. 
Recite  the  eong  of  battle. 
Be  couTageoni,  Im  vigilant  and  atronf  ; 
Leave  the  dead  among  the  daad. 
Urge  on  the  collected  (or  united)  apean  of  In 

The  annexed  little  fragment  is  from  a  aottg 
deacriptire  of  one  of  the  small  islandi  near  Manfiti, 
the  vesteramoat  of  the  Society  lalanda 

SOM  or  TANlTtTA. 

A  dwelling  remote  la  dia  iaiand  Tiapa*, 

A  land  whence  appoara  well  Haapiti, 

Unequalled  among  the  thonaandf  of  laod* ; 

Eaaj  it  Oe  aecea*  to  Tuaiiai,t 

Etented  i*  the  (rock)  Tauraon, 

The  eatlng'place  of  Onboore ; 

Where  the  point  oTIani]  meet*  the  coral  le^ 

Ceaaa  to  weep,  great  Ipo, 

Here  it  beantirDl  Hanpiti, 

O  the  waten  of  Alimo, 

Ane  alio  at  Haapiti. 

"nteir  traditionary  ballads  were  a  kind  of 
standard,  or  classical  authority,  to  which  they 
referred,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  dis- 
puted het  in  their  history.  The  fidelity  of  public 
recitals  referring  to  fonner  events,  was  BometiiDea 
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qnestioDed  br  the  oniton  or  chioniclen  of  the 
party  oppoaea  to  that  by  whom  the  recital  had 
teen  made.  Tlie  dispntes  which  followed,  were 
often  carried  on  with  great  pertinacity  and  deter- 
mination. As  they  had  no  records  to  which  Uiey 
conid  at  snch  times  refer,  they  could  only  oppo§e 
one  oral  tradition  to  another,  which  unaToidtU>ly 
involred  the  parties  in  protracted,  and  often 
obstiDate  debates.  At  sucn  times,  a  reference  lo 
Bome  distich,  in  any  of  their  popular  and  historic 
Bongs,  often  set  the  matter  in  dispute  at  rest.  Oa 
a  recent  occasion,  two  parties  were  disputing  in 
nference  to  an  event  which  occurred  in  the  bay 
of  Papara  during  the  time  Captain  Bligh  remained 
there  in  the  Bounty,  in  1788  or  1789.  The  fiuA 
questioned  was  the  loss  of  the  buoy  of  his  anchor : 
after,  disputing  it  for  some  time  without  conTincing 
bii  opponent,  the  individual  who  had  stated  the 
Act,  referred  to  the  following  lines  in  one  of  their 
ballads,  relating  that  event : 


Hie  song  was  one  well  known,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  this  fact,  among  the  others  that  had 
taken  place,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  the 
ballad  was  designed  to  preserve,  was  conclusive, 
and  appeared  to  satisfy  the  parties  by  whom  it 
had  beep  questioned.  Most  of  their  historical 
events  were  thus  preserved.  These  songs  were 
exceedingly  popular  for  a  time.  Tbe  facta  on 
which  they  were  gronnded  became  thus  generally 
known ;  and  they  were,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
most   effectual   means    they  had   of  preserving 


ft04 

the  knowledge  of  the  leading  eventa  of  fbrnier 

Freed  in  a  great  degree,  bo  &r  as  the  meant 
of  subsistence  were  concerned,  from  anxiety  and 
labour,  the  islanders  were  greatly  derated  W 
amusement,  for  which  Aetna  was  the  geiteni 
name,  though  voyagers  have  restncted  that  lenn 
to  their  dances.  By  the  natives,  heiva  was  applied 
to  most  of  their  amosemeots,  hence  they  qnke  of 
the  heivaiHaona,  wrestling,  A«ioa-mo(o,  boxing, 
keiva-vivo,  flute-playing,  Aettia-iide,  singing,  &«tt)a- 
knapee  no,  kite-flying,  and  AetM>-fea,  archery ; 
war,  pagan-worship,  and  pleasure,  ^pear  to  hare 
en^ged  their  attention,  and  occupied  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  their  time.  Their  games  weps 
numerous  and  divenified,  and  were  often  a&in 
of  national  importance.  Hiey  do  not  ^tpear  ever 
to  have  been  gamMers,  or  to  have  accompanied 
any  of  their  sports  with  betting,  or  staking  pn>- 
perty  upon  success,  as  the  Sandwich  Islanden 
nave  done  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
history,  but  seem  to  have  followed  their  games 
■imply  for  amusement. 

The  Taupiti,  or  Oroa,  was  generally  a  season  of 
public  festivity,  when  thousands  of  both  sexes, 
arrayed  in  splendid  garments,  assembled  to  wiluess 
the  games.  These  festivals  were  usually  connected 
with  some  religious  ceremony ,  or  cause  of  national 
rejoicing.  The  return  of  the  kin^  fitun  a  tour,  oi 
the  arrival  of  a  distinguished  visitor,  were  among 
the  most  ordinary  occasions  of  these  games. 
Wrestling  was  the  favourite,  and  perhi4M  moat 
frequent  sport ;  hence  the  taupiti,  or  assembly, 
was  often  called  the  tau{»ti  maona,  assembly  for 
wrestling.  A  laige  quantity  of  food  was  always 
prepared,  and  generUly  served  out  to  the  diAerent 
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partin,  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  testiTal, 
wheieb;  the  tmnquet  was  concluded  befiure  tfaa 
muMS  began.  The  wrestlers  of  one  district  Mate- 
times  challeaged  those  of  another,  but  the  trial  of 
Strength  and  skill  often  Ux^  [dkce  between  the 
inhabitants  of  different  islasda;  the  servants  of 
Ae  king  of  the  island  forming  one  faaad,  and  thoaa 
in  the  Urain  of  his  guest  the  other. 

In  this,  as  in  most  of  their  public  proceedings, 
die  gods  presided.  Before  wrestling  commencttl^ 
eaudi  paity  repaired  to  the  marae  of  the  idob  of 
^lich  the;  were  the  derotees.  Here  they  pn- 
■ented  a  young  plantain-tree,  which  was  fr»- 
quently  a  snbatitute  for  a  more  v&ln^le  oficring, 
uid  having  invoked  aid  of  the  tntelar  deity  of  this 
game,  they  repaired  to  the  spot  where  the  rnuhi- 
tnde  had  aasemUed.  A  space  covered  with  a 
grassy  turf,  or  the  level  sands  of  the  Ma-beaeb, 
was  usually  selected  for  these  exhibidoos.  Hera 
ft  ring  was  icHmed,  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
the  aufenua,  people  of  the  country,  being  on  one 
side,  the  visitors  on  the  other,  lie  inner  rank 
sat  down,  the  othen  stood  behind  them;  each 
party  had  their  insbvments  of  music  with  them, 
Dut  aU  remained  quiet  until  the  games  began. 
Six  or  ten,  periutp,  &om  each  side,  entered  the 
ring  at  once,  wearing  nothing  but  tbe  maio  cc 
girdle,  and  having  their  limbs  sometimes  anointed 

The  lame  of  a  celebrated  wrestler  was  nuially 
apnad  tbrougbont  tbe  islands,  and  those  who 
were  considered  good  wrestlers,  priding  them- 
selves upon  their  strength  or  skill,  were  desirona 
<rf  engaging  only  witb  those  they  regarded  as  their 
"xinals.  Hence,  when  a  chief  was  expected,  in 
train    were    any    distuguisbed   wrestlers, 


eqnals. 
whose  1 
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those  amon^  the  adhereots  of  the  chief,  by  vbom 
tilie  pttity  was  to  be  enteitaiDed,  who  wished  to 
engage,  were  accvstomed  to  sead  a  challenge 
pienoni  to  their  arrival,  tf  this,  which  waa  called 
tipat^o,  had  been  the  case  when  they  entered 
the  nng,  they  closed  at  once,  without  ceremony.' 
But  if  no  such  airangement  had  been  made,  the 
wrestlen  of  one  party,  or  perhapa  their  champion, 
walked  around  and  across  the  ring,  having  the  left 
ann  bent,  with  the  hand  on  the  breast ;  and  gave 
the  challenge  by  striking  the  right  hand  Tiolentlv 
(gainst  the  left,  and  the  left  against  the  side,  whidi 
jKoduced  a  loud  hollow  sound .  The  strokes  on  the 
aim  were  sometimea  so  violent,  as  not  only  to 
bruise  the  flesh,  but  to  cause  the  blood  to  guah 
out. 

When  the  challenge  was  accepted,  the  antft- 
gwusls  closed,  and  the  most  intense  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  parties  to  which  they  respec- 
tively  belonged.  Several  were  sometimes  engaged 
at  once,  but  more  frequently  only  two.  They 
grasped  each  other  by  the  shoulders,  and  exerted 
all  their  strength  and  art,  each  to  throw  his  rival ; 
this  waa  all  that  was  requisite ;  and  although  they 
generally  gmppled  with  each  other,  this  waa  not 
necessary  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Mape,  a  stout,  and  rather  active,  though  not  a 
large  man,  who  was  often  in  my  house  at  Eimeo, 
was  a  famous  wrestler.  He  was  seen  in  the  ring 
once,  with  a  remarkably  tall  heavy  man,  who  was 
hii  antagonist;  they  had  grappled  and  separated, 
when  Mape.  walked  carelessly  towards  his  rivsl, 
and  on  approaching  him,  instead  of  stretching  out 
his  arms  as  was  expected,  he  ran  the  crown  of  his 
head  with  all  his  might  againet  the  temple  of  his 
antagonist,  and  laid  him  flat  on  the  earth. 
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Unbroken  silence  and  deep  attention  was  mani- 
fested during  the  struggle;  but  as  toon  as  one 
was  thrown,  the  scene  was  instantly  changed ;  the 
vanquished  was  scarcely  stretched  on  the  sand, 
when  a  ^out  of  exultation  bunt  from  the  victor's 
friends.  Their  drnms  struck  up ;  the  women  rose,' 
and  danced  in  triumph  orer  the  tallen  wrestler, 
and  sung  in  defiance  to  the  opposite  party.  These 
were  neither  silent  nor  unmoved  spectAton,  but 
immediately  commenced  a  most  deafening  noise, 
partly  in  honour  of  their  own  clan  or  tnbe,  but 
principally  to  mar  and  neutralize  the  triumph  of 
the  victors.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  scenes 
that  must  often  have  been  presented  at  one  of 
their  taupitis,  or  great  wrestling  matches,  when 
not  less  than  four  or  five  thousand  persons, 
dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  and  exhibiting  every 
variety  of  costume  and  brilJancy  of  colour,  were 
nnder  the  influence  of  excitement.  One  party  were 
drumming,  dancing,  and  singing,  in  the  pnde  of 
victory,  and  the  menace  of  defiance ;  while,  to 
increase  the  din  and  confusion,  the  other  paity 
were  equally  vociferous  in  reciting  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  vanquished,  or  predicting  tlie  short- 
ness of  his  rival's  triumph. 

However  great  the  clamonr  might  be,  as  toon 
as  the  wrestlers  who  remained  in  the  ring  engaged 
again,  the  drums  ceased,  the  song  was  discon- 
tinued, and  the  dancers  sat  down.  All  was  per- 
fectly silent,  and  the  issue  of  the  second  strug^e 
was  awaited  with  as  great  an  intensity  of  interest 
as  the  first.  If  the  vanquished  man  had  a  friend 
or  taio  in  the  ring,  he  usually  arose,  and  chaJ- 
lenged  the  victor,  who  having  gained  one  trinroph, 
either  left  the  ring,  which  it  was  considered 
honourable  for  him  to  do,  or  remained  and  awaited 
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a  fresh  challenge.  If  he  had  letired,  two  fredi 
combalasts  engaged,  and  when  one  waa  thrown, 
exhibitiona  of  feeling,  correnmnding  with  those 
that  had  attended  Uie  coocluoion  of  the  first 
atiuggle,  were  renewed,  and  followed  every  auc- 
cesaive  engageotent.  When  the  contest  waa  over, 
the  men  repaired  again  to  the  temple,  and  pce- 
■Kkted  their  o&erii^  of  acknowledgment,  usHall; 
young  plantain  trees,  to  the  idola  of  the  game. 

lliere  are  a  number  of  men  still  living,  who, 
nnder  the  system  of  idolatry,  were  celebrated  aa 
*reatlera  through  the  whole  of  the  islandB.  Among 
these,  Fenntq)^o,  the  hardy  chieftain  of  Tahaa, 
in  perhaps  the  most  distinguished.  He  ia  not  a 
large  man,  but  broad,  strong,  sinewy,  and  remark- 
ably firm-built.  In  person  he  appears  to  have 
been  adapted  to  excel  in  such  kinds  of  aavage 
■ports. 

Although  wrestlii^  was  practised  pnndpally  by 
the  men,  it  was  not  confined  to  them.  Ones, 
when  they  had  done,  the  women  contended, 
■ometimei  with  each  other,  and  occasionally  with 
men,  who  were  not  perhaps  reputed  wrestlers. 
Persons  in  the  highest  rank  sometunes  engaged  in 
the  sport ;  and  the  sister  of  the  queen  has  been 
seen  wearing  nearly  the  same  clothing  as  the 
irrestlers  wore,  covered  all  over  with  sand,  and 
wrestling  with  a  young  chief,  in  the  midst  of  a 
ring,  around  which  thousands  of  the  people  were 
auembkd. 

On  all  great  festivals,  wrestling  was  succeeded 
by  the  Moto-raa,  or  Boxing.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  favourite  an  amusetaent 
with  the  Tahitiaiis  as.  wrestling ;  and  there  vraa 
generally  a  smaller  number  to  engage.  It  was 
mostly  practised  hv  the  lower  orders  and  servants 
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of  the  Areois,  and  wai  witli  them,  as  boxiiig  ii 
ereiy  where,  savage  work;  though,  considering 
the  rude  and  barbarous  state  of  the  people,  who 
had  little  idea  of  influence  or  power,  but  as  con- 
nected with  their  gods,  or  with  mere  brute 
■b«ngth,  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should  have 
existed.  The  challenge  was  given  in  the  same 
mcj  as  in  wrestling;  but  when  the  ctMubalants 
engaged,  the  combat  was  much  sooner  ended,  and 
no  time  was  spent  in  sparring  or  parrying  the 
Uows.  These  were  generally  stra^ht-forward, 
severe,  and  heavy ;  usually  aimed  at  the  head. 
They  fought  with  the  naked  fist,  and  the  whole 
skin  (rf'  die  forehead  has  been  at  times  torn  or 
driven  off  at  a  blow.  No  one  interfered  with 
the  combatants  while  engaged  ;  but  aa  soon  at 
either  of  them  fell,  or  stooped,  or  shunned  hit 
antagonist,  he  was  considered  vanquished,  the 
battle  cloeed,  and  was  instantly  succeeded  by  the 
■bouts  and  dances  of  triumph. 

These  barbarous  sports,  though  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  common  people,  were  not  confined 
to  them ;  other  classes  sometimes  engaged ;  chiela 
and  |»ie9ts  were  often  among  the  most  ^u&oua 
boxers  and  wrestlers.  These  games  were  not  onl^ 
dreadfully  barbarous,  but  demoralizii^  in  their 
influence  on  the  people,  who  would  set  up  a  shriel^ 
of  exultation  when  the  blood  started,  or  the  van- 
quished fell  senseless  on  the  sand.  They  were 
also  often  fatal.  Metia,  a  taura  no  Oro.  priest  of 
Oro,  who  resided  at  MataTai.waa  celebrated  for 
bis  prowess,  and  slew  two  antagonist!,  a  &ther 
and  a  son,  at  one  of  these  festivals,  in  Taiarapu. 
Considering  the  brutalizing  tendency  and  the  fatal 
results  of  boxing  and  wrestling,  we  caiinot  but  ' 
lejoice  that  they  have  ceased  with  that  system  of 
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barbarism,  licentiousnesa,  and  cruelty  with  which 
they  were  associated,  and  by  which  tliey  wei* 
supported. 

Connected  with  these  athletic  sports  was 
another,  less  objectionable  than  either.  Hits  was 
the  /aalitiathe-mo  raa,  or  foot-race,  in  which 
the  young  men  of  the  opposite  parties  ene^^ed. 
Great  preparation  was  made  (or  this  trial  tit 
strength  and  agility.  The  bodies  of  the  runners 
were  anointed  with  oil ;  the  maro,  or  ^rdle.  the 
only  earroent  they  wore,  was  bound  tight  round 
the  loins.  A  wreath  of  flowers  adorned  the  brows, 
and  alight  white  or  coloured  bandage  of  native  cloth 
was  sometimes  bound  like  a  turban  round  the  head . 
A  smooth  line  of  sandy  beach  was  usually  selected 
for  the  course.     Sometimes  they  returned  to  the 

Slace  from  which  they  had  started,  but  in  general 
ley  ran  the  prescribed  distance  in  a  straight  line. 
One  of  these  races  took  place  at  Afareahu  while 
we  resided  there.  It  was  between  one  of  the  king's 
servants,  and  a  young  man  recently  arrived  from 
the  Pearl  Islands.  The  stranger  was  a  tall,  thin, 
handsome  young  man  ;  and,  as  they  walked  past 
my  house  to  the  course,  the  people  in  general 
seemed  to  think  his  rival  had  but  little  prospect  of 
equallmg  the  swiftness  of  his  speed,  and  it  was 
thought  he  had  already  secured  the  re,  or  prize. 
The  result,  however,  disappointed  their  expecta- 
tions ;  and,  as  the  spectators  returned,  I  learned 
that,  although  on  the  first  effort  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  to  whom  the  prize  belonged,  after 
repeated  trials  it  was  adjudged  to  Pomare's 
domestic.  Tha  faatiliaike-mo  raa  vaa,  or  canoe- 
race,  was  occasionally  practised  on  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  ocean,  within  the  reefs,  and  appeared 
to  afford  a  high  degree  of  satisfiKitiDn. 
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.-  Their  martial  games  were  numerous;  and  to 
4iese  preparatory  sports,  the  youtli  paid  great 
MxeDDon.  Hie  moto,  or  boxiog,  and  the  taaona, 
or  wrestling,  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  military 
drilliiig ;  but  the  vero  palia,  throwing  the  ipetv 
or  javelin,  and  the  practice  of  throwing  stone* 
from  a  sling,  weie  the  principal  rnilitary  games. 
Jo  the  latter,  the  Tohitians  excelled  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  Pacific  ;  devoting  to  its  practice  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  time,  and  being  abl« 
to  cast  the  stone  with  great  accuracy. 

Throwing  the  spear,  or  darting  Uie  javelin,  waa 
an  amusement  in  which  they  passed  many  of  their 
juvenile  hours.  It  was  not  a  mere  exercise  of 
strength,  like  that  exhibited  in  shooting  with  the 
1k>w  and  arrow,  but  a  trial  of  skill.  The  stalk,  w 
nem,  of  a  plantain  tree  was  their  usual  mark  or 
tai^t.  lliis  they  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the 
ground  ;  and,  retiring  to  a  spot  a  number  of  yards 
distant,  endeavoured  to  stHbe  the  mark  with  their 
missiles.  These,  thrown  with  precision  and  forr :, 
readily  penetrated  its  soft  and  yielding  substance. 
Although  this  was  with  some  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment, the  Tahitians  do  not  appear  to  have  followed 
it  with  such  avidity  as  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
were  accustomed  to  do,  nor  to  have  made  suck 
proficiency  in  the  art.  la  order  to  avoid  accidents 
while  practising  with  the  sling,  the  bop  generally 
employed  the  fruit  of  the  nono,  monnefa  cilrijblia, 
instead  of  a  stone.  Tlie  mark  at  which  they  threw 
waa  a  thin  cane,  or  small  white  stick,  fixed  erect 
in  the  ground ;  and  the  force  and  precision  with 
which  it  was  repeatedly  struck,  were  truly 
astonishing. 

Besides  these  games,  they  often  had  what  might 

be  termed  reviews  of  their  land  and  naval  force%. 
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In  diese,  ti]  the  appendages  of  battle  were  at- 
kibited  on  land,  and  the  fleets  were  equipped  as  iB 
marithne  var.  The  fi^tin^  men,  in  both  exhibr- 
tiona,  wore  the  dress  and  bore  the  arms  employed 
in  actual  combat.  They  also  performed  thur 
different  erolutions,  in  attack  and  defence,  adrance 
and  retreat.  Sham-fights  were  connected  with 
these  displays  of  nand  or  military  parade.  In 
their  mock  engagements,  they  threw  the  spear, 
thrust  the  lance,  parried  the  club,  and  at  length. 
With  deafening  shouts,  mingled  in  general  and 
promiscuous  struggle.  Some  of  the  combatants 
vere  thrown,  othera  captured,  and  the  respective 
parties  retreated  to  renew  the  contest. 

l^eir  naval  reviews  often  exhibited  a  spectacle, 
which  to  them  was  remarkably  imposing.  Ninety 
or  a  hundred  canoes  were,  on  these  occauona, 
ranged  in  a  line  along  the  beach,  ready  to  be 
launched  hi  a  moment.  Their  elevated  and  often 
curiously  carved  stems,  their  unwieldy  bulk,  the 
raised  and  guarded  platform  for  the  fighting  men, 
the  motley  group  assembled  there,  bearing  their 
singularly  and  sometimes  fantastically  shaped  wea- 
pons, the  numerous  fblds  of  native  cloth  that  formed 
their  cumbrous  dress,  their  high,  broad  tuibana, 
the  lofty  stems  of  their  vessels,  groiesque  and 
rudely  carved,  together  with  the  broad  sbreameiv 
floating  in  the  ^eze,  combined  to  inspire  them 
with  the  most  elevated  ideas  of  their  naval  prowess. 
Hie  effect  thus  produced  was  heightened  by  the 
appearance  of  the  sacred  canoes,  bearing  the 
images  or  the  emblems  of  the  gods,  the  flag  of  the 

gids,  and  the  ofliciating  or  attending  priests, 
ften,  while  the  vessels,  were  thus  ranged  alo^ig 
the  beach,  the  king  stood  in  a  small  one,  dravra 
by  a  ntimber  of  his  men,  who  walked  in  the  sea. 
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lb  front  of  each  caaoe  be  paiued,  and  addresaed 
ft  ahoit  harangue  to  the  wamDre,  and  an  «bu,  or 
ioTocation,  W  the  gods.  After  this  was  ended,  at 
•  ngnal  given,  the  whtds  fieet  was  in  a  moment 
btnncbed  upon  the  ocean,  and  pulled  with  rapi- 
dity and  dexterity  to  a  consideiaUe  distance  froBi 
the  sbwe,  where  the  several  vaneties  of  their 
naval  tactics  were  exhibited ;  after  which,  they 
returned  is  regular  order,  with  ptccicion,  to 
the  diore. 

Many  of  their  games  were  moat  laborknu.  One 
ftt  which  the  men  played,  called  apai,  or  pa^jxiit 
resembled   a  sport  in   some  parts    denominated 


"  bandy."  A  similar  game,  called  palian,  was 
fonnerly  a  frequent  amusement  amone  the  abori- 
gines of  South  America,  and  those  inhabiting  th« 


"  bandy. 

frmnerly  a 

gines  of  3<i 

northero  porta  of  the  same  continent,  even  aa  &r 
as  Canada.  A  bail  is  provided,  and  the  playen 
are  frimished  with  sticks  about  three  or  four  fe«t 
long,  bttit  at  one  end ;  with  these  thev  strike  the 
bail,  each  party  endeavouring  to  send  it  beyond 
the  bouadary  mark  of  their  opponents.  The  batt 
is  made  with  tough  dueds  cf  native  cloth,  tighth 
loiotted  together.  The  sticks  used  by  the  Tahi- 
twns  were  mde  and  unpolidied,  just  as  they  were 
cut  from  the  tiee ;  but  those  used  by  the  inhabi- 
lanto  of  the  Southern  Idands  are  made  with  theoite, 
or  von-wood,  the  handle  wrougfat  with  great  care, 
and  sometimes  curiously  carved,  while  a  round 
protitberance  ia  formed  at  the  lower  end,  which, 
being  slightly  curved,  augments  the  force  with 
.which  diey  strike  the  ball. 

The  tuira»,  or  foot^tall,  is  also  a  frequent  jnune, 
^owed  more  by  the  women  than  the  men.  Whole 
districts  engaged  In  tlus  amusement.  In  the 
imwi,  they  only  struck  the  ball  with  a  stick :  in 
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thii,  they  eroployed  the  foot,  snd  each  party  eO- 
deRTOured  to  send  it  beyood  tLe  opposite  bounduif 
line,  which  had  beeB  marked  out  before  they  b^SD. 
When  either  party  succeeded  in  this,  the  air  ml 
rent  vitb  their  shouts  of  success. 

The  hant  raa  jnm,  seizing  of  the  ball,  was  bow-' 
ever  the  fiiTourite  game  of  tBs  kmd.  The  females 
alone  enga^d  in  the  seizing  of  the  ball ;  in  ^m 
jecting  which,  neithei  sticks  nor  feet  were  alknred 
to  be  applied.  An  open  place  was  necc—my  for 
all  their  sports,  and  the  sea-beach  was  osualiy 
greeted,  lie  boundary  mark  of  each  party  was 
fixed  by  a*  atone  on  the  beach,  or  some  other 
object  on  the  shore,  haviiig  a  space  of  fifty  or  a 
handled  yards  between.  The  ball  wae  a  large 
toll  or  bundle  of  the  tough  stalks  of  the  ptantaia 
leaves  twisted  closely  and  firmly  together.  Hey 
b^;an  in  the  centre  of  the  space.  One  party,  seiz- 
ing the  ball,  endeavoured  to  throw  it  over  the 
boundary  mt^  of  the  other.  As  soon  as  it  was 
thrown,  both  parties  started  after  it,  and,  hi  stoop- 
ing to  seize  it,  a  scramble  often  ensued  among 
ti^se  who  first  reached  the  ball ;  the  numbers  in- 
creased as  the  others  came  up,  and  they  frequently 
felt  one  over  the  other  in  the  greatest  confosion. 
Amidst  the  shouts,  and  din,  and  disorder  that  fid* 
lowed,  aims  or  legs  were  sometimes  broken  befwe 
the  ball  was  secured.  As  the  pastime  was  asually 
followed  on  the  beach,  the  ball  was  often  throws 
to  the  sea;  hereitwaafearlessly  followed,  and,  with 
all  the  noise  and  cheering  of  the  different  parties, 
forty  or  fifty  women  might  sometimes  be  seen,  np 
to  their  knees  or  their  waists  in  the  water,  sfJash-. 
ing  and  plunging  amid  the  foam  and  spray,  dtet 
tbeobject  of  their  pursuit.  The«e  are  only  aouM 
of  the  games  that  were  followed  by  the  adulu,  m 
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Uieii  great  meetings  or  national    feativala;      In 
these,  uid  in  feasting,  the  hours  of  the  day  were 

Ttieiz  dances  were  numerous  and  diveraified; 
and  were  perfbnned  by  men  and  women — in  many 
the  parties  did  nqt  dance  together.  Their  move* 
ments  were  generally  slow,  but  regular  and  exact; 
the  anns,  during  their  dances,  were  exercised  as 
much  as  their  feet.  The  drum  and  the  flute  were 
the  music  by  which  they  were  led;  and  the  dance 
vas  usually  accompanied  by  songs  and  ballads. 
Ori  is  the  native  word  for  dance,  but  each  kind  of 
dance  had  a  distinct  name.  The  least  objection'- 
able  was  the  Aura,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
kind  of  dance  witnessed  by  Captain  Cook  in  Hua- 
hine.  The  hum  was  sometimes  a  pantomimic  ex- 
hibition, with  dancing  at  intervals  during  the  per- 
Airmance ;  but  the  most  decent  and  respectable  was 
that  which  consisted  principally  of  dancing.  It 
was  practised  from  a  motive  which  many  will  think 
manifested  a  decisive  elevation  above  savage  life. 
The  iamiUes  of  the  distinguished  chiefs  in  the 
neighbourbood  were  always  invited  to  witness  the 
hura.  They  usually  came  arrayed  in  their  best  ap- 
parel, followed  by  numbers  of  their  attendants.  If 
was  generally  designed, to  britig  into  notice  the 
danghtera  of  the  chiefs,  and  recommend  them  to 
young  men  of  rank  and  station  equal  or  superior 
to  their  own,  who,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  so  charm- 
ed by  their  dancing,  as  to  become  their  future 


The  daughters  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  the 
dancers  on  these  occasions,  at  times  amounted 
to  five  or  six,  though  occasionally  only  one  exhi- 
bited her  symmetry  of  %ure,  and  gracefulness  of 
•ctioD.     Ilieir  dress  was  singular,  but  elegant; 
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The  head  was  ornamented  with  tamau,  a  fine  aad 
beautiful  brakl  of  human  hair,  wound  round  the 
head  in  the  fonn  of  a  turban*  A  triple  wreath  of 
scarlet,  white,  and  yellow  flowers,  composed  of  the 
ante,  the  fragrant  gardenia,  or  Cape  jessamine,  and 
the  beslarialaurifulia.taatefuUy  interwoven,  adorned 
the  curious  head-dress.  "Hie  tahema,  a  loose  vest 
of  spotted  cloth,  covered  the  lower  part  of  the 
bosom.  The  tihi,  of  fine  white  stiffened  cloth,  fre- 
qnently  edged  with  a  scarlet  border,  gathered  like 
a  large  frill,  passed  under  the  arms,  and  reached 
below  the  waist;  while  the  araitihi,  a  handsome  fine 
cloth,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  band  or 
mdi,  covered  the  feet.  The  breasts  were  orna- 
mented with  rainbow-coloured  mother-of-pearl 
shells,  or  the  pii,  which  was  a  covering  of  curiously 
wrought  net-work  and  feathers. 

The  music  of  the  hura  was  the  large  and  small 
drum,  and  occasionally  the  flute.  Besides  the 
mueicians,  the  haapii,  teacher  or  prompter,  was  an 
important  perrcnage.  He  was  attired  in  three  m 
four  finely  (ringed  mats,  fastened  round  his  waist, 
and  stood  or  sat  near  the  mat  on  which  the  dancera 
stood.  His  business  was,  by  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  and  the  action  of  his  hands,  to  direct 
the  jwrformers.  Their  dancing  was  not  lively  and 
nimble,  and  seldom  could  those  engaged  be  said 
to  trip 

On  flie  light  Anlartic  too. 
I^eir  movements  were  generally  slow,  but  alwm 
easy  and  natural,  and  no  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the 
performers,  was  wanting,  to  render  them  graceful 


'  Mr.  Buff,  to  wluxn  I  am  indebted  fbr  the  principal 

_    rt  of  thli  ucount,  procured  a  hei '  ' '  "^'-  "- ' 

oanlainlug  one  handTed  hthoMS   < 


part  of  thli  ■ccount,  procured  a  head-drew  of  this  klad, 
=_, ..__>__,  ...^._^   ^  Q^  j,^^  hrafcW 
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•Dd  atttactiTC.  Besides  iJie  distinpiished  females 
wbo  perfonned  the  hum,  there  were  othera  who 
were  regarded  as  appendages  to  the  exhibrtion. 
^ese  were  the  faata,  who  were  men,  generally 
foar  in  number,  who  were  arrayed  in  fringed  mats, 
batened  round  the  waist,  and  each  was  a  sort  of 
clown  or  harlequin,  Hieir  business  was,  during 
(be  intervals  between  the  different  parta  of  the 
hura,  to  dance  in  the  most  comic  and  ludicrous 
manner,  for  the  mirth  of  the  spectators,  "ntey 
were  called  ei  alaraa  na  te  watailai — cause  of 
laughter  lo  the  lookers  on.  The  heva  tiaraau  was 
mother  dance,  inferior  to  the  hum,  and  not  more 
objectionable.  There  were  many  others,  but  they 
were  all  too  indelicate  or  obscene  to  be  noticed. 
these  were  sometimes  held  in  the  open  air,  but 
more  frequently  performed  under  the  cover  of  the 
bouses,  erectea  in  most  of  the  districts  fcv  public 
entertainments.  These  structures  were  frequently 
apacious,  and  well  built ;  consisting  of  a  roof  sap- 
ported  by  pillars,  without  any  shelter  fbr  the  sides. 
A  low  fence,  called  autHoa,  surrounded  the  house  ; 
and  the  inside  was  covered  with  mats,  on  which 
the  company  sat  and  the  dancers  performed.  The 
jxitau,  or  prompter,  sat  by  the  drum,  and  regulated 
the  several  parts  of  the  perfbrmance.  After  the 
athletic  exercises  of  the  day,  the  dances  ensued  in 
the  evening,  and  were  often  continued  till  the 
dawn  of  the  fbllowing  morning.  There  were  gods 
supposed  to  preside  over  their  dances,  whose  sanc- 
tion patronized  the  debasing  immofalitiea  con- 
iiected  with  them. 

The  te-a,  or  archery,  was  also  a  sacred  game, 
'more  So,  perhaps,  than  any  other;  it  was  also 
-called  heiva  te-a,  play,  or  amusement  of  archeiy. 
^EIm  bows,  arrows,  qniver,-  and  cloth  in  which  they 
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were  kept  bother,  with  the  dresses  worn  by  the 
uchen,  were  all  sacred,  and  under  the  special 
care  of  penons  appointed  to  keep  them.  It  was 
usually  practised  as  a  most  honourable  reci'eatira, 
between  the  residents  of  a  place  and  their  guests. 
The  sport  was  generally  followed  eitiier  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  or  on  the  sea-shore.  My  house, 
in  the  valley  of  Haamsae  at  Huahine,  stood  very 
near  an  ancient  vahi  te-a,  a  place  of  archery. 
Before  commencing  the  gaiae,  the  patties  repaired 
to  the  roarae,  and  performed  several  ceremonies ; 
after  which,  they  put  on  the  archers'  dress,  and 
proceeded  to  the  place  appointed.  Hey  did  not 
shoot  at  a  marie ;  it  was  therefore  only  a  trial  of 
Rrength.  In  a  place  to  wliich  they  shot  the 
arrows,  two  small  white  fla^  were  displayed, 
between  which  the  arrows  were  directed. 

Hie  bows  were  made  of  the  li^t,  tough  wood  cf 
the  purau;  and  were,  when  unstrung,  perfectW 
■traig^t,  about  five  feet  long ;  an  inch,  or  an  in^ 
and  a  quarter,  in  diameter  in  the  centre,  but 
smaUer  at  the  ends.  Hey  were  neatly  polished, 
and  sometimes  omamentea  with  finely  braided 
human  hair,  or  cord  of  the  fibres  of  cocoa-nut 
busk,  wound  round  the  ends  of  the  bow  in  alter- 
nate rings.  The  string  was  of  romaha,  or  native 
flax;  the  arrows  were  small  bamboo  reeds,  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  durable.  They  were  pointed 
with  a  piece  of  aito,  or  iron-wood,  but  were  not 
.barbed.  Their  arrows  were  not  feathered  ;  but,  in 
order  to  their  being  firmly  held  while  the  string 
was  drawn,  the  lower  end  was  covered  with  a  resi- 
nous gum  frran  the  bread-fruit  tree.  The  length 
of  the  arrows  varied  from  two  feet  six  inches  to 
three  feet.  The  spot  from  which  they  wera  shc^ 
was  considered  sacred;  there  was  one  of  theM 
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withtn  my  garden  at  Huahine.  It  was  k  stoiis 
pile,  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  of  a  triaagylar 
fbrni,  one  aide  of  the  angle  being  convex. 

When  the  preparations  were  completed,  the 
archer  ascended  this  platform,  and,  kneeling;  o& 
one  knee,  drew  the  string  of  the  bov  with  the 
right  band,  till  the  head  of  the  arrow  touched  the 
centre  of  the  bow,  when  it  was  dischai^ed  with 
great  force.  It  was  an  efibit  of  much  strength  in 
this  position  to  draw  the  bowstring  so  far.  t!bt 
line  often  broke,  and  the  bow  fell  from  the  archer'i 
kand  when  the  arrow  was  discharged.  The  di>- 
tance  to  which  it  was  shot,  tbongfa  various,  was 
frequently  three  hundred  yards.  A  number  of 
men,  &om  three  to  twelve,  with  small  white  flags 
in  their  hands,  were  stationed,  to  watch  the  arrows 
in  their  fall.  When  those  of  one  party  went  iaX' 
tber  than  those  of  the  other,  they  waved  the  flags 
as  a  signal  to  the  party  below.  When  they  fell 
ahort,  they  held  down  their  flags,  but  lifted  up  their 
foot,  exclaiming  uau  pan,  beaten. 

This  vras  a  sport  in  the  highest  esteem,  the  king 
and  chieis  usually  attending  to  witness  the  exer- 
cise. As  soon  as  the  game  was  finished,  the  bow, 
inth  the  quiver  of  arrows,  was  delivered  to  the 
charge  of  a  proper  person  :  the  archers  repaired  to 
the  marae,  ana  were  obliged  to  exchange  their 
dress,  and  bathe  their  persons,  before  they  could 
take  refreshment,  or  enter  their  dwellings.  It  it 
astonishing  to  notice  how  intimately  their  system 
of  religion  was  interwoven  with  every  pursuit  of 
their  lives.  Their  wars,  their  labours,  and  their 
amusements,  were  all  under  the  control  of  their 
gods.     Paniatetavae  was  the  god  of  archers. 

The  arrows  they  employed  were  sometimes  beau> 
tifiiUy  stained  and  variegated.     Hie  bows  wer* 
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plain,  but  the  quivers  were  often  elegant  in  ahapa 
and  appearance.  T^y  were  made  with  the  sin|^ 
joint  of  a  bamboo  cane,  three  feet  six  or  nin* 
mches  long,  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
The  ontsid«  was  sometimea  handsomely  stained, 
and  finely  polished  at  the  top  and  thebottnn. 
they  were  adofned  with  braided  cord)  and  plaited 
human  hair.  The  cap  or  cove^  of  the  quiver  waa  a 
small,  handsome,  wdl'finmed  cocoa-nut,  of  a  dark 
brown  chocolate  colour,  highly  polished,  and 
attached  to  the  quiver  by  a  coni  passing  up 
the  inner  aide  of  the  quiver,  and  bstened  near  the 
bottom. 

He  bow  and  arrow  were  never  used  by  &» 
Society  Islanders  eicepting  in  their  amusements ; 
bence,  peih^M,  their  arrows,  though  pointed,  were 
not  barbed,  and  ^ey  did  not  shoot  at  a  mark.  In 
throwing  the  spear,  end  the  stone  from  the  sling, 
both  of  which  they  used  in  battle,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  set  up  a  mark  ;  and  practised,  that  they 
might  throw  wiUi  precision,  as  well  as  force.  In 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  they  are  used  also  sa  an 
amusement,  especially  in  shooting  rats,  but  are  not 
included  in  theu  accoutrementa  for  battle;  while  in 
the  Friendly  Islands,  the  bow  was  not  only  em- 
ployed on  occasions  of  festivity,  but  also  uaed  in 
war;  this,  however,  may  have  arisen  from  their 
proximity  to  the  Feejee  lalanda,  where  it  is  a 

Sneral  weapon.  In  the  Society  and  Sandwich 
ands,  it  is  now  altogether  laid  aside,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  connexion  with  their  former  idola- 
try. I  do  not  think  the  Missionaries  ever  incul- 
cated its  discontinuance,  but  the  adults  do  not 
appear  to  have  thought  of  following  this,  or  any 
other  game,  since  Chiisdanity  has  \ieea  introduced 
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CockftghlliiB — Aqnatk  iparti — Strimnlas  in  the  nn-f^ 
IHnger  from  sharks— J  urenile  MDUBeoMBlB — AccoiM 
of  the  AreaU,  tha  institution  pecnliar  to  the  idhkbitaot* 
of  the  Pacific— Ant iqaitf  of  the  Areoi  societj — Tradi- 
tion or  it!  origin — Accotmt  of  its  fonnden — Inftotidda 
eajoincd  wHh  its  eslablishnwnt — Geoeral  charaderof 
the  Areoii — Tlieir  vojages — Public  dances — BsildiDgs 
Air  their  acconunodation — Marine  exhibitiooB — Oppns< 
siou  and  injur;  occaiioned  by  their  Tisits-  Distinclioa 
of  rank  imong  (hem— Estimation  in  which  thej  are 
held — Mode  of  admiulon — CeicuoniM  attending  ad- 
rancement  to  the  higher  orders — DamoraliiQiig  nature 
of  their  usagea — Singnlar  rites  at  their  death  and  iiit«r- 
tnent— Description  of  Rohatunoanoa,  the  Arruis  hea- 
ven—Reflections on  the  banefo]  tendeaer  of  tiie  Areoi 
Mcitftr,  and  Its  dissolntion. 

The  most  ancient,  but  certainly  not  the  most  iniUK 
cent  game  among  tlie  TahltianB,  waa  the /oaf  ifo- 
raatnoa,  literally,  the  causing  fighting  among  fowls, 
or  [»cl(-tighting.  The  traditions  of  the  people 
gtate,  that  fowls  have  existed  in  the  islands  as  long 
u  the  people,  that  they  came  with  the  6rat  colo- 
Dtsti  1^  wliom  the  iilanda  were  peopled,  or  that 
they  were  made  by  Taaroa  at  the  same  time  that 
iii«i  were  made,  lite  traditiona  and  acmgs  of  th« 
islanders,  connected  with  their  amusements,  are  aa 
ancient  as  any  in  existence  among  them.  The 
TahitianB  do  not  appear  to  have  staked  any  pro- 
perty, or  laid  any  beb,  on  their  tavourite  birds,  but 
to  have  trained  and  fought  them  for.the  take  of  tb« 
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Ratification  they  derived  from  beholding  litem 
destroy  each  other.  Long  before  the  first  foreign 
TCssel  was  seen  off  their  shores,  they  were  accus- 
tomed  to  train  and  to  fight  their  birds.  The  fowls 
designed  for  fighting  were  fed  with  great  care ;  a 
finely  carved  fdlapua,  or  stand,  was  made  as  a 
perch  for  the  birds.  Ihis  was  planted  >□  the  house, 
and  the  bird  fostened  to  it  by  a  piece  of  dnet, 
bAided  flat  that  it  might  not  injure  the  leg.  No 
Other  substance  would  have  been  secure  against 
the  attacks  of  his  beak.  Iheir  food  was  chiefly 
txw,  or  Iffuised  bread-truit,  rolled  up  in  the  hand 
like  paste,  and  given  in  small  pieces.  The  fowl 
was  taught  to  open  his  mouth  to  receive  his  food 
and  his  water,  which  was  poured  from  his  master's 
hand.  It  was  also  customary  to  sprinkle  water 
over  these  birds  to  refresh  tfaem. 

Hie  natives  were  universidly  addicted  to  this 
sport.  The  inhabitants  of  one  district  often 
matched  their  birds  against  those  of  another,  or 
those  of  one*  division  of  a.  district  against  those 
of  another.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  enter- 
tained any  predilection  for  particular  colour  in 
the  fbwls,  but  seem  to  have  esteemed  all  alike. 
They  never  trimmed  any  of  the  feathers,  but  were 
proud  to  see  them  with  heavy  wings,  full-feathered 
neclcB,  and  long  tails.  They  also  accustomed  them 
to  fight  without  artificial  spurs,  or  other  means  of 
injury.  In  order  that  the  birds  might  be  as  fresh 
•s  possible,  they  fought  them  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, soon  after  day-lveak,  while  the-  nrwas  cool, 
and  before  they  became  languid  from  heat.  More 
than  two  were  seldom  enraged  at  once,  and  so 
•oon  as  one  bird  avoided  the  other,  he  was  coAsi- 
liered  as  vt,  or  beaten.  Victory  was  declared  ia 
favour  of  his  opponent,  and  they  were  immediately 
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p&ited.  Thb  amusement  was  sometimes  continued 
for  several  days  successively,  and,  as  well  as  the 
other  recreations,  wa«  patronised  by  their  idob. 
Ruaifaatoa,  the  god  of  cockfighters,  appeara  among 
the  earliest  of  their  inferior  divinities. 

Like  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Tahitiana  are  fond  of  the  water,  and 
lose  all  dread  of  it  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
know  the  danger  to  which  we  should  consider  them 
exposed.  They  are  among  the  best  divers  in  the 
world,  and  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  sea, 
not  only  when  engaged  in  acts  of  labour,  but  when 
following  their  amusements.  One  of  their  favourite 
sports  is  the  horue  or  faahee,  swimming  in  the 
surf,  when  the  waves  are  high,  and  the  biilowi 
break  in  foam  and  spray  among  the  reefs.  Indi- 
viduals of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  both  sexes, 
follow  this  pastime  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
They  usually  selected  the  openings  in  the  reefs, 
oreotrauces  of  some  of  the  bays,  for  their  sport; 
where  the  long  heavy  billows  of  the  ocean  rolled 
in  unbroken  majesty  upon  the  reef  or  the  shore. 
Hey  used  a  small  board,  which  they  called  papa 
Jahee — swam  from  the  beach  to  a  considtrablq 
distance,  sometimes  nearly  a  mile,  watched  the 
■well  of  the  wave,  and  when  it  reached  them,  rest' 
ing  tbeir  bosom  on  the  short  flat  pointed  board, 
they  mounted  on  its  summit,  and,  amid  the  foam 
and  spray,  rode  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  to  the 
shore :  sometimes  they  halted  among  the  coral 
rocks,  over  w])ich  the  waves  broke  in  splendid  con- 
fusion. When  they  approached  the  shore,  they 
slid  off  the  board  which  they  grBsped  with  the 
hand,  and  either  fell  behind  the  wave,  or  plunged 
toward  the  deep,  and  allowed  it  to  pass  over  their 
heads.     Sometimes  they  were  thrown  with  violeucf 
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upon  the  beach,  or  among  the  rocks  on  the  edgel 

of  the  reef.     So  mach  at  home,  however,  do  they 

feel  in  the  water,  that  it  ii  aeldom  any  accident 

occurs. 

I  have  often  seen,  alonf  the  border  of  the  reef 
fbnning  the  boundary  line  to  the  harbour  of  Fa-re, 
in  Huahine,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pereoas,  of  all 
ages,  sporting  like  so  many  porpoises  in  the  surf, 
sometimes  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  and 
almost  enveloped  in  spray ;  at  other  times  plunging 
beneath  the  mass  of  water  that  has  swept  m  moun- 
tains over  them,  cheering  and  animating  each 
Other ;  and,  by  the  noise  and  shouting  they  made, 
rendering  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  and  the  dashing 
of  the  surf,  comparatively  imperceptible.  Tbai 
surf-boards  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  and  I  do  not  think  swimming  in  the  sea 
M  an  amusement,  whatever  it  might  have  been 
formerly,  is  now  practised  so  much  by  the  natim 
in  the  south,  as  by  those  in  the  north  Pacific. 
Both  were  exposed  in  this  sport  to  one  commmi 
cause  of  interruption  ;  and  this  was,  the  intrusion 
of  the  shark.  Ine  cry  of  a  nao  among  the  former, 
and  a  mani  among  the  latter,  t«  one  of  the  moat 
terrific  they  ever  hear ;  and  1  ara  not  surprised 
that  such  should  be  the  effect  of  the  approach  of 
one  of  these  voracious  monsters.  The  great  shoot- 
tng  and  clamour  which  they  make,  is  principally 
designed  to  frighten  away  such  as  may  approach. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  often  disturbed 
and  sometimes  meet  tiietr  death  from  these  formi- 
dable enemies. 

A  most  affecting  instance  of  this  kind  occuired 
very  recently  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  which 
the  following  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Richards, 
■nd  published  in  the  Americati  Missionary  Herald: 
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"  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  moniiDg  of  Jun«  ]4th, 
1826,  wliile  attting  &t  my  viiting-deak,  I  beard  a 
aimuhaneous  scream  from  multitudes  of  peoplei 
Pau  i  ka  manol  Pau  i  ka  tnanol  "  Destroyed  bv 
the  abarkl  Deatroved  by  the  aharki"  The  beach 
irafl  instantly  lined  by  hundreda  of  peraons,  and  a 
few  of  the  most  resolute  threw  a  large  canoe  into 
the  water,  and,  alike  r^ardless  of  the  shark  and 
the  high  rolling  surf,  apraifg  to  the  relief  of  their 
(Mimpanioa.  It  was  too  rate.  The  shark  had 
already  seized  his  prey.  Tbe  aSecting  eight  was 
only  a  few  yards  from  my  door,  and  while  1  stood 
watching,  a  large  wave  almost  filled  the  caooe, 
aad  at  die  tame  instant  a  part  of  the  mangled 
Imdy  waa  seen  at  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  and  the 
■hark  awimmiag  towarda  it  at  her  stern.  When 
tbe  swell  had  rolled  by,  the  water  was  too  shallow 
for  the  shark  to  swim.  The  remains,  therefore, 
were  taken  into  the  canoe,  and  brought  ashore, 
rhe  water  was  so  much  atained  by  the  blood,  that 
we  discorered  a  red  tinge  in  all  the  foaming  bil< 
Iowa,  as  they  approached  the  beach. 

"  The  unhappy  sufTeret  was  an  active  lad 
about  fourteen  years  old,  who  left  my  door  only 
about  half  an  hour  previous  to  the  fatal  accident. 
I  ix»  his  mother,  in  the  extremity  of  her  anguish, 
pliine;e  into  the  water,  and  swim  towards  the 
bloody  spot,  entirely  forgetful  of  the  power  of  her 
foTMier  god. 

*'  A  number  of  people,  perhaps  a  hundred,  were 
at  this  time  playing  in  the  surf,  which  was  higher 
than  usual.  Those  who  were  nearest  to  the  victim 
heard  him  shriek,  perceived  him  to  strike  with  bis 
ri^t  hand,  and  at  the  same  inatant  saw  a  shark 
seize  his  arm.  Then  followed  the  cry  which  I 
heaid,  which  echoed  Irom  one  end  of  T,fllinina  to 
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the  otiier.  Alt  who  were  pl&yin?  in  the  water 
made  the  utmost  speed  to  the  sWe,  and  thoae 
who  were  standm^  on  the  bench  raw  the  nnf-board 
of  the  unhappy  sufferer  floating  on  tbe  water, 
without  tiny  one  to  ^de  it.  When  the  cukm 
reached  the  spot,  they  aiiw  nothing'  but  the  blood 
with  which  the  water  was  stained  for  a  considerate 
distance,  and  by  which  they  traced  the  remains, 
whither  they  had  been  carried  by  the  shark,  or 
driven  by  the  swell.  The  body  was  cut  in  two  by 
the  shark,  just  above  the  hips ;  and  the  lower  port, 
together  with  the  right  arm,  were  gone, 

"Many  of  the  people  connect  this  death  with 
their  old  system  of  religion  ;  for  they  have  stiU  a 
superstitious  veneration  for  the  shark,  and  this 
veneration  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
such  occurrences  as  these. 

"  It  is  only  about  four  months  since  a  man  was 
killed  in  the  same  manner  at  Waihee,  on  the 
eastern  part  of  this  island.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  there  are  much  fewer  deaths  by  the  sharks 
than  formerly.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  owing  to 
their  not  bemg  so  much  fed  by  the  people,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  visit  the  shores  so  fre- 
quently." 

Besides  the /oaAee,  or  surf-swimmii^,  of  whicJi 
Huaouri  was  the  presiding  god,  and  in  wbtch  th« 
adults  principally  engaged,  there  were  a  number 
of  aquatic  pastimes  peculiar  to  the  children , 
among  these,  the  principal  was  erecting  a  kind  of 
stage  near  the  maigin  of  a  deep  part  of  the  sea  or 
liver,  leaping  from  the  hi^est  elevation  into  the 
sea,  and  chasing  each  other  in  the  water,  divii^ 
to  an  almost  incredible  depth,  or  skimming  along 
the  sur&ce.  lArge  companies  of  children,  from 
nine  or  ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  havt 
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often  been  seen,  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon, 
eagerly  folloviu^  this  apparently  dangerous  game, 
vith  the  most  perfect  confidence  of  safety.  An* 
other  amiuement,  which  appearB  to  afford  higb 
satiBfaction  to  the  childien  of  the  islanders,  is  £e 
constniction  of  small  canoes,  boats,  or  ships,  and 
floating  them  in  the  sea.  Althoug;h  they  are  mde 
in  appearance,  and  soon  doitroyed,  many  of  the 
bo^  disday  uncommon  iagenui^  in  constructing 
this  kind  of  toy.  The  hull  is  usiulty  made  with  k 
piece  of  li^t  wood  of  the  hibiscus,  the  cordage  of 
bark,  and  the  sails  are  either  of  the  leaflets  of  the 
cocoB-nnt,  or  the  native  cloth.  The  owners  of 
these  little  vessela  frequently  go  in  small  parties, 
and,  taking  their  small-craft  in  their  hands,  wade 
up  to  their  waist  or  arm-pita  in  the  sea,  and  some- 
tiines  swim  still  further  out ;  and  then,  launching; 
their  miniature  fleets,  consisting  of  ships,  brigs, 
sloops,  boats,  canoes,  &c.  return  towards  the  shwe. 
They  usually  fix  a  piece  of  stone  at  the  bottom  of 
the  little  bants,  which  keeps  them  upright ;  and  as 
the  wind  vafb  them  along  the  bay,  tiieir  owners 
run  along  up  to  their  knees  in  the  sea,  splashing 
and  shouting  as  they  watch  their  progress. 

Such  were  some  of  the  amusements  of  the 
natives  in  the  Sonth  Sea  Islands.  In  these,  when 
not  engaged  in  war,  they  spent  much  of  their  time. 
There  were  also  others,  of  a  less  athletic  kind,  aad 
of  less  nntversal  preValenue.  Among  these,  the 
aperea  was  one  of  the  most  prevalent ;  it  consisted 
in  jerking  a  reed,  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
in  length,  along  the  ground.  The  men  seldom 
played  at  it,  but  it  was  a  common  diversion  for  the 
women  and  children.  Timo,  or  tmotimo,  was  an- 
other game  with  the  same  class.  The  parties  sat 
on  the  ground,  with  a  heap  of  stones  by  their  side. 
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held  a  small  round  stone  in  the  right  hand,  which 
diey  threw  sevenl  feet  np  into  the  air,  and,  befiwa 
it  fell,  took  up  one  of  the  atones  fWim  the  heap, 
which  they  held  in  the  rigiht  hand  till  they  caught 
that  which  they  had  thrown  up,  when  they  threw 
down  the  stone  they  had  taken  up,  tossed  the 
round  atone  again,  and  continued  takine  ap  a 
fresh 'Stone  erery  time  they  threw  the  small  round 
one  into  the  air,  until  the  whole  heap  was  remoired. 
The  teatea  mata  was  a  singular  play  among-  the 
*cfaildreQ,  who  stretched  open  their  eyelids  by 
fixing  a  piece  of  straw,  or  stiff  grass,  perpendicu- 
larly across  the  eye,  so  as  to  force  open  the  lids  in 
a  most  frightful  manner.  Tupanrupanm,  a  kind 
of  blind-man's-buff,  was  also  a  favourite  jureniie 
apoTt. 

They  were  Tery  fond  of  the  taharo,  or  swmg, 
and  frequently  suspended  a  rope  tram  the  branch 
of  a  tofty  tree,  and  spent  houi«  in  swinging  back- 
wards and  forward.  They  used  Ae  rape  singty, 
and  at  the  lower  end  fastened  a  short  stick,  wUch 
was  thos  suspended  in  a  horixontal  position;  upon 
thb  stick  they  sat,  and,  holding  by  the  rope,  were 
drawn  or  pushed  backwards  and  forwards  by  their 
companions.  Walking  in  stilts  wss  also  a  faTOwite 
amusement  with  the  youth  of  bodi  sexes.  The 
stilts  were  formed  by  nature,  and  generally  con- 
sisted of  the  straight  branches  of  a  tree,  with  a 
tmalter  branch  projecting  on  one  side.  Their 
naked  feet  were  placed  on  this  short  branch,  and 
thus,  elevated  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
they  pursued  their  pastime. 

"nie  boys  were  very  fond  of  the  no,  or  kite, 
which  they  raised  to  a  great  height.  The  Tafaitian 
kite  was  different  in  shape  from  the  kites  of  the 
English  buys.    It  was  made  of  light  natrve  cloth. 
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ftisteed  of  paper,  and  fonned  in  shape  according  to 
the  fenc  J  o(  its  owaer. 

These  are  only  come  of  the  principal  games  or 
WDuaementfl  of  the  nativea ;  otben  might  b&  added, 
bat  these  aie  sufficient  to  shsw  that  they  weie  not 
destitute  of  soupces  of  entertainment,  either  is 
their  jnv^le  or  more  advanced,  periods  of  life. 
Wtl^  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  they  have  all, 
however,  been  discontiaued,  especially  among  the 
^uKb  ;  and  ^  number  of  those  followed  by  the 
c^dren  is  gieatHy  dinuBished.  This  is,  on  no 
■ccoont,  matter  of  regret.  Many  were  in  tfaenh 
■elves  repulsive  to  ever^  feeling  of  commoti 
decency,  and  all  were  intuoately  ccwmected  with 
I^Bctices  inunjcal  to  individual  chastity,  domeaUc 
peace,  and  public  virtue.  When  we  consider  the 
debasing  tendency  of  many,  and  the  JnntJlity  lyf 
otben,  we  shtm  rather  rejoice  that  much  of  the 
time  of  the  adults  is  passed  in  more  rational  and 
beneficial  puiwits.  The  practice  of  useful  mecha- 
nic arts,  of  agriculture,  and  of  fishing,  are  better 
adapted  to  preserve  the  robustneM  and  vigour  of 
their  cooatitutions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exempt 
them  front  the  moral  evils  of  their  games.  Few,  if 
any  of  theni,  are  so  sedentary  in  their  habits,  as 
to  need  th^se  amusements  for  exercise ;  and  they 
are  not  apcuttpm^  to  apply  so  closely  to  any  of 
their  avocations,  as  to  require  them  merely  for 
relaxation. 

The  greatest  source  of  amusement  to  the  pmple, 
•B  a  nation,  was  most  probably  the  existence  of  a 
•ociety,  peculiar  to  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  if 
not  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  grwipa. 
This  was  en  institution  called  the  Areoi  society. 
Many  of  the  regulations  of  this  body,  and  the 
practices  to  wkica  they  were  addicted,  cannot  bf 
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made  pabtic,  without  violence  to  ereiy  feeling'  «l 
propriety;  but,  «o  far  u  it  can  be  connMently 
done,  it  seems  desirable  to  grre  some  particniara 
respecting  this  most  singnlar  institution.  Although 
I  never  met  with  an  account  of  any  institati(» 
analogous  to  this,  among  the  baifoaioua  nations  in 
any  [»rta  of  the  world,  I  have  reason  to  bdiere  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  Society  group,  and  neigh- 
bouring islands.  It  does  not  attest  to  lui*e 
existed  in  the  Marquesas  or  Sandwich  IbUihIs; 
but  the  Jesuit  Miwionaries  found  an  institntkiB, 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  it,  among  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Caroline  or  I^drone  Islan« ;  a 
privileged  fraternity,  whose  practices  were,  in  many 
respects,  similar  to  those  of  the  Areoia  of  ths 
■outhem  islands.-  They  were  called  ttritvgs 
Vhich,  omitting  the  f,  would  not  be  much  unlike 
ftreoi :  a  greater  di^rence  exists  in  the  pronuna 
ciation  of  words  known  to  be  radically  the  same. 
-  How  long  this  association  has  existed  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing with  correctness.  According  to  the  traditions 
of  the  people,  its  antiquity  is  equal  to  that  of  tiie 
system  of  pollution  and  error  with  which  it  was  so 
intimately  allied  ;  and,  by  the  same  authority,  we 
are  informed  that  there  have  been  Areob  almost  as 
long  as  there  have  been  men.  These,  however. 
Were  all  so  fabulous,  that  we  can  only  infer  finm 
them  that  the  institution  is  of  ancient  or^ia 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the  people,  Tauoe 
Created,  and,  by  means  of  Hina,  brought  fbrA 
when  full  grown,  Orotetefii  and  Umtetem.  "Hey 
were  not  his  sons ;  oriari  is  the  term  emjil^ed 
by  the  people,  which  seems  to  mean  ertate.  Iney 
Were  called  the  brothers  of  Oro,  and  were  num- 
bered among  the  inferior  dirinitieB.  They  remained 
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IB  ft  state  at  celibacy ;  and  hence  the  devotees  were 
TCcpiiTed  to  destroy  ^eir  oiispriDg.  The  origin  of 
the  AreoK  msthution  k  as  follows. 

Oro,  the  son  of  Taaroa,  desired  a  wife  from  the 
dangbten  of  Taata,  the  tint  man  ;  he  sent  two  of 
bis  brotheis,  Tufampainuu  and  Tu&rapairsi,  to 
seek  among  the  daughters  of  man  a  suitable  com- 
pauoB  for  him  ;  they  searched  through  the  whole 
of  the  islands,  from  Tahiti  to  Borabora,  but  saw 
BO  one  that  they  supposed  fit  to  become  the  wife 
itfOio,  till  they  came  to  Borebora.  Here,  retiding 
neat  the  foot  of  Houatahuhnura,  red-ridged  aumn- 
tai»,  they  saw  Vairaumati.  When  they  beheld 
her,  they  said  one  to  the  other.  This  is  the  ezcel- 
Irait  woman  for  our  brother.  Returning  to  the 
dcies,  they  hastened  to  Oro,  and  informed  him  of 
their  succeu ;  told  bim  they  had  found  among  the 
daiog^ten  of  man  a  wife  for  him,  described  the 
^ftce  of  her  abode,  and  represented  her  as  a 
waltina  jmntu  aiai,  a  female  possessed  of  er«y 
cfaaim.  The  god  fixed  the  rainbow  in  the  hea- 
Tens,  one  end  of  it  resUog  in  the  valley  at  the 
loot  of  the  red-ridged  mountain,  the  other  pene- 
trating the  idcies,  and  ^us  framed  his  pathway  to 
tihe  euth. 

When  he  eroe^ed  from  the  vapour,  which,  like 
K  clond,  had  encircled  the  rainbow,  he  discovered 
the  dwelling  of  Vairaumati,  the  fair  mistress  of  the 
cottage,  wk»  became  his  wife.  Every  evening  he 
descended  on  the  rainbow,  and  returned  by  the 
Mune  pathway  on  the  following  morning  to  the 
heavenly  regions.  His  wife  bore  a  son,  whom  he 
called  Soa-tabu-i-te-rai,  friend,  sacred  to  the 
fceavens.    This  son  became  a  powerful  ruler  among 

.  He  dNence  of  Oro  from  his  celestial  compa- 
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itJonB,  duTing  the  frequent  visiti  he  made  to  the 
cottafe  of  Vainuunati  in  die  valley  of  Bonibnm, 
iodnced  tira  uf  his  younger  brothen,  Orotetefe 
and  Unit«t«fa,  to  leave  their  abode  in  the  Aies, 
and  commence  a  search  after  him.  Desceiding 
by  the  rainbow  in  the  position  in  which  he  had 
placed  it,  they  alighted  on  the  earth  near  the 
baae  of  the  red-ridged  raonntains,  aoA  aooo  per- 
ceived their  brother  and  his  wife  in  their  terrestaa] 
habitation.  Ashamed  to  oSet  their  idutatioiif  to 
him  and  his  bride  without  t  present,  one  of  diem 
Wfts  transformed  on  the  spot  into  a  pig,  and  a 
bnnch  of  uru,  or  red  feathers.  Theae  acceptable 
presents  the  other  ofiered  to  the  inmates  of  the 
dwelling,  as  a  gift  of  congratulation.  Oro  and  his 
wife  expressed  their  satisbction  at  the  present ; 
the  pig  and  the  feathers  remained  the  same,  hut 
the  brother  of  the  god  assumed  his  ongrnat  fonn. 

Such  a  marie  of  attention,  on  suc^  en  occaaian, 
was  considered  by  Oro  to  require  some  expreeaioiv 
of  his  commendation.  He  accordingly  made  them 
gods,  and  constituted  them  AreoiB,  saying,  EiArtoi 
onta  i  te  ao,  nei,  ia  noaa  ta  onta  tuhatt;  "  Be 
you  two  Areob  in  thia  world,  that  yon  may  hara 
your  portion,  (in  the  govermnent,"  &c.)  In  the 
commemoration  of  this  tudicrons  iable  of  the  |^ 
and  the  feathers,  the  Areois,  in  all  thetaupiti,  and 
public  festivals,  carried  a  young  pig  to  the  temple; 
strangled  it,  bound  it  in  the  aku  Asm,  (a  looaa 
open  bind  of  cloth,)  and  placed  it  on  the  altar. 
iTiey  also  offered  the  rea  j%atbers,  which  tbcy 
called  the  unt  mam  no  te  Artoi,  "  the  shadowy 
tini  of  the  Areoi,"  or  the  red  feathers  of  die  party 
of  the  Areoi. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  brotbcTs, 
who  were  made  goda  and  kings  of  the  Areoss  Kved 
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IB  celibacy ;  craueqnendy  they  had  no  descen- 
dants, (hi  this  account,  although  they  did  not 
enjoin  celibacy  upon  their  derotees,  they  ptohi- 
bited  their  having  any  of&prihg.  Hence,  one  ot 
the  standing  regulations  of  this  institutioD  was, 
the  mnrder  of  their  children,  llie  first  company, 
the  legend  states,  were  nominated,  according  to 
the  Oio's  direction,  by  Umtetefe  and  Orotetefa, 
and  comprised  the  foUowiag  IndiridaBls :  Huatus, 
of  Tahiti ;  Tawaatua,  of  Moorea,  or  Eimeo ;  Te- 
inaiatea,  of  Sir  Charles  Sanders'  bland  ;  Tetoa  and 
Atae,  of  Hnahine ;  Taramanini  and  Airipa,  of 
Baiatea ;  Mutahaa,  of  Tahaa ;  Bunnuv,  of  Bon- 
bora;  and  Marore,  of  Maurua.  Hese  indivi- 
dnals,  selected  from  the  differeat  islands,  consti- 
tuted the  first  Areoi  society.  To  thsu,  idao,  the 
gods  whom  Oro  had  placed  over  them  delegated 
authority,  to  admit  to  their  order  all  sneh  as  were 
desintu  to  unite  with  them,  and  coasented  to 
mnrder  their  infants.*  These  were  aiwnys  the 
names  of  the  principal  Areoia  m  each  of  the 
tslands ;  vaA  were  borne  by  them  in  the  scTeial 
idanda  at  the  time  of  their  renouncing  idolatry  ; 
when  the  Areois  name,  and  Aieoia  customs,  were 
nmultancously  disc  on  tinned. 

It  is  a  most  gratifying  ftct,  that  sone  of  thoM 
who  bore  these  name&,  and  were  ringleaden  in  all 
the  vice  and  cruetw  connected  with  the  system, 
have  since  been  distinguidied  for  th^  actrre 
benevolence,  and  moral  and  exemplary  lives. 
Anna,  one  of  the  first  deacons  in  tiis  church  at 
HnahiDe,  one  of  the  first  native  teachen  sent  oat 

*  Hie  above  is  oae  of  the  mort  regultr  accoDnti  of  ths 
origin  at  the  Araoi  inititntioii,  extant  aiaoog  the  people. 
Mr.  Barf,  to  whan  I  km  indebted  for  U,  noeived  H  frsH 
tiiM.  init  Tlls^mhii  ■inir  -f  "]  -■^'-- 
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by  that  cjinrdi  to  the  heathen,  and  who  liaa  bees 
the  minister  of  the  church  in  Sir  Charles  Sanden* 
Island,  an  indeftuigable,  upright,  intelligent,  and 
osefiil  man,  as  a  Christian  Missionary  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  was  the  principal  Areoi  of  Raiatea. 
He  waa  the  Tanmamni  of  that  island,  until  he 
embraced  Christiani^. 

.  I^ey  were  a  sort  of  Btrolling  playen,  and  pnn< 
leged  libertines,  who  spent  their  daya  in  travelling 
from  island  to  island,  and  from  one  district  to 
another,  exhibiting  their  pantomimes,  and  sfncad- 
lug  a  moral  contagion  throughout  society.  Oreat 
preparation  was  necessary  before  the  mar«iM,  or 
company,  set  out.  Numben  of  pigs  were  killed, 
and  presented  to  Oro;  la^e  quantities  of  plantains 
and  bananas,  with  other  fruits,  were  also  offered 
npon  hit  altars.  Several  weeks  were  necessary  to 
cranplete  the  preliminary  ceremonies.  He  cim- 
cludmg  parts  of  these  consisted  in  erecting,  <» 
board  their  canoes,  two  temporary  maraes,  or  tem> 
pies,  for  the  worship  of  Orotetefa  and  bit  brother, 
the  tutelar  deities  of  the  society.  "Riis  waa  merely 
ft  symbol  of  the  presence  of  the  gods ;  and  cmi' 
Ksted  principally  m  a  stone  for  each,  from  Oni's 
maroe,  and  a  few  red  feathera  from  the  inside  of 
the  sacred  image.  Into  these  symbols  the  gods 
irere  supposed  to  enter  when  the  priest  pronounced 
ashort  u6u,  orprayer.immediatdy  before  the  stal- 
ing of  the  fleet.  I^e  numbers  connected  with  this 
fraternity,  and  the  magnitude  of  some  of  their 
expeditions,  will  appear  from  the  tuA  of  Cook's 
iritnessing,  on  one  occasion,  in  Huahine,  the  de- 
paitnre  of  serenty  canoes  filled  with  Areois. 

On  landing  at  the  place  of  destination,  they  t«o> 
ceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  king  or  chief,  and 
presented  their  marotai,    or  present  t    a  (Imilai 
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ofienng  was  also  sent  to  the  temple  mud  to  tbe 
goda,  as  an  acknowledgmcDt  for  the  preseiration 
they  had  experienced  at  sea.  If  they  remained  in 
tiie  neigfabourhood,  preparations  were  made  for 
Aeir  dances  and  other  perfbrmances. 

On  pnbKc  occasions,  their  appearance  was,  in 
•ome  respects,  such  as  it  is  not  proper  to  describe. 
Their  bodies  were  painted  with  charcoal,  and  theif 
faces,  especially,  stained  with  the  mati,  or  scarlet 
dye.  Sometimes  they  wore  a  girdle  of  the  yellow 
ti  leaves ;  which,  in  appearance,  resembled  the 
feather  girdles  of  the  Peruvians,  or  other  South 
American  tribes.  At  other  times  they  wore  a  vest 
of  ripe  yellow  plantain  leaves,  and  ornamented 
their  heads  with  wreaths  of  the  bright  yellow  ami 
■carlet  leaves  of  the  hutu,  or  BarringtorUa ;  but, 
in  general,  their  appearance  was  Ua  more  repulsive 
thui  when  they  wore  these  partial  coverings. 

UjMMpa  was  the  name  of  many  of  their  exhibit 
ttons.  In  performing  these,  tkey  sometimes  sat  in 
ft  circle  on  the  ground,  and  recited,  in  concert,  a 
legend  or  song  in  honour  of  their  gods,  or  some 
dntingnished  Areoi.  The  leader  of  t^e  party  stood 
ta  the  centre,  and  introduced  the  recitation  with  a 
sort  of  prologue,  when,  with  a  number  ot  fantastic 
morements  and  attitudes,  those  that  sat  around 
began  their  song  in  a  low  and  measured  tone  and 
voice ;  which  increased  as  they  proceeded,  till  it 
became  vociferous  and  unintelligibly  rapid.  It 
was  also  accompanied  by  movements  of  the  arms 
ftnd  hands,  in  exact  keeping  with  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  until  they  were  wrought  to  the  highest 
tiitch  of  excitement.  This  they  continued,  until, 
becoming  breathless  and  exhausted,  they  were 
obliged  to  suspend  the  performance. 

Their  public  enteit^uments  frequently  consisted 
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in  delivering  speeches,  accompanied  by  every 
variety  of  zeBture  and  action  ;  and  their  Tepreaen- 
tions,  on  ttieae  occasions,  aBSumed  something  of 
the  histrionic  character.  The  priests,  and  othera, 
were  fearlessly  ridiculed  in  these  peribimances,  in 
vfaich  allusion  was  lui^ctously  made  to  puUic 
events.  In  the  tuupiti,  or  oroa,  they  sometimes 
engaged  in  wrestling,  but  never  in  boxing ;  that 
w<mld  have  been  considered  too  degrading  for 
them.  Dancing,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
their  favourite  and  most  frequent  perfbrmance. 
In  this  they  were  always  led  by  the  manager  or 
chief.  Their  bodies,  blackened  with  charcoal,  and 
stained  with  mati,  rendered  the  exhibition  of  theis 
persons  on  these  occasions  most  disgusting.  They 
often  maintained  tiieir  dance  thiou^  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  accompanied  by  their  voicei,  and 
the  music  of  the  flute  and  the  drum.  These 
amusements  frequently  continued  for  a  number  of 
days  and  nighta  siu^icssively  at  the  same  place. 
The  upaupa  was  then  kui,  or  closed,  and  they 
•OurDeyed  to  the  next  district,  or  principal  chief- 
tain's abode,  where  the  same  train  of  dances, 
wrestlings,  and  pantomimic  exhibitiom,  was  re- 
peated. 

Several  other  gods  were  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  upaupa,  as  well  as  the  two  brothera  who 
werethe  guardian  deities ofthe  Areois.  Tbe  gods 
of  these  divertions,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
people,  were  monsters  in  vice,  and  of  oiurse 
patronized  eve^  evil  practice  perpetrated  during 
auch  seasons  of  public  festivity. 

Substantial,  spacious,  and  sometimes  highly 
ornamented  houses,  were  erected  in  several  dis- 
tricts throu^out  most  of  the  islands,  principally 
for  theit  accommodation,  and  the  exhibitioB  of 
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tlieir  perfonnaiiceB.  The  hooie  erected  for  this 
pnrpoBe,  which  we  saw  at  Tiatoepuaa,  wai  one  of 
ihe  beat  in'Eitneo.  SometimeB  they  performed  m 
their  canoea,  aa  they  approached  the  Bhore  ;  espe- 
cially if  they  had  the  king  of  the  igtand,  ot  any 


r  any 
principal  cluef,  on  board  their  fleet.  When  one 
of  thew  companies  thus  advanced  towards  the 
land,  with  their  Btreamera  floating  in  the  wind, 
tbeii  drums  and  flutes  sounding,  and  the  Areois, 
attended  by  their  chief,  who  acted  as  their  promp- 
tar,  appeared  on  a  stage  etected  for  the  purpose, 
widiuieirwild  diatortions  of  person,  antic  gestures, 
panited  bodies,  and  vociferated  tongs,  mitring 
with  the  sound  of  the  drum  and- the  flute,  the 
dashing  of  the  sea,  and  the  rolling  and  breaking 
of  the  surf,  on  the  adjacent  reef;  the  whole  must 
luiTe  presented  a  ludicroue  imposing  spectacle, 
accompanied  with  a  confusion  of  sight  and  sound, 
of  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  fbim  an  adequate 
idea. 

llie  above  were  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
Areola;  and  in  the  constant  repetition  of  these, 
often  obscene  exhibitions,  they  passed  their  lives, 
BtioUing  from  the  habitation  of  one  chief  to  that  of 
uother,  or  sailing  among  the  dificreut  islands  of 
the  group.  The  farmers  did  not  in  general  mnch 
veepect  Uiem ;  but  the  chiefs,  and  tinoee  addicted 
to  pleasure,  held  them  in  high  estimation,  fumiab- 
ing  them  with  liberal  entertainment,  and  sparing 
■no  property  to  gratify  them,  Tliis  often  proved 
the  cause  a{  most  unjust  and  cruel  oppression  to 
the  poor  cultivatoTB.  When  a  party  of  Areois 
arrived  in  a  district,  in  order  to  provide  daily  a 
nunptnous  entertainment  for  them,  the  chief  would 
■Bna  his  servants  to  the  best  plantations  in  the 
■e^faomhoodi  and  dieee  grounds,  without  an] 
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ceremony,  they  pluadered  of  whatever  wu  fit  ftir 
OM.  Such  lawless  acts  of  robbery  were  repeated 
erery  day,  M>  long  as  the  AreoiB  continued  in  the 
district;  and  when  they  departed,  the  gatdena 
oi^n  exhibited  a  scene  of  desolation  and  nun, 
that,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  chiefs,  would  have 
broi^ht  fearful  vengeance  upon  thoee  who  had 
occasioned  it. 

A  number  of  distinct  classes  prevailed  among 
the  Areois,  each  of  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
kind  or  situation  of  the  tatautng  on  their  bodies. 


"Hie  first  or  highest  class  was  csJled  Avae  parai, 
painted  leg;  the  leg  being  completely  blackened 
from  the  foot  to  the  knee.     The  second  claaa  wu 


called  Otiore,  both  arms  being  marked,  from  the 
fingers  to  the  shoulden.  l^e  thiid  class  wm 
denominated  Harctea,  both  Bides  of  the  body, 
from  the  arm-pits  downwards,  being  marked  with 
tatau.  The  fourth  class,  called  Hwx,  had  only  two 
or  three  small  figures,  impressed  with  the  same 
material,  on  each  shoulder.  The  fifth  class,  called 
Atoro,  had  one  small  stripe,  tataued  on  die  left 
side.  Every  individual  in  the  sixth  data,  desig- 
nated Ohemara,  had  a  amalt  circle  marked  round 
each  ankle.  Ibe  seventh  class,  or  Poo,  which 
included  alt  who  were  in  their  noviciate,  wad 
usually  deoominated  the  Poofaarearea,  or  ple^ 
Bure-makiug  class,  and  by  them  the  most  laborioug 
port  of  the  pantomimes,  dances.  Sec.  was  pa- 
tbrmed ;  the  principal  or  higher  orders  of  Are<Ma, 
though  plastered  over  with  charcoal,  and  stained 
with  scarlet  dye,  were  generally  careful  not  to 
exhaust  themselves  by  physical  eflbrt,  for  the 
amusement  of  others. 

in  addition  to  tlie  seven    reeular   classes  ot 
Aieois,  there  were  a  Dumber  of  individuala,  of  botk 
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■exes,  who  atlaclwd  Uiemaelves  to  this  diasipsted 
and  vandenng  ftaternity,  prepared  their  food  and 
.their  dresses,  perfonned  a  variety  of  servile  occtt- 
patioDs,  and  attended  them  on  their  journeys,  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  their  dances,  or  sharing 
in  their  banquets.  These  were  called  Fanaunau, 
because  they  did  not  destroy  their  offspring,  which 
was  indispensable  vnth  the  regular  members. 

Although  addicted  to  erery  kind  of  licentioas- 
ness  themselves,  each  Areoi  had  his  own  wife,  who 
was  also  a  member  of  the  society ;  and  so  jealous 
were  ther  in  this  respect,  that  improper  conduct 
towards  the  wife  of  one  of  their  own  number,  was 
sometimes  punished  with  death.  This  summaiy 
and  &ta]  punishment  was  not  confined  to  thetr 
society,  bat  was  sometimes  inflicted,  for  the  samo 
crime,  among  other  classes  of  the  community. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  Areoi  institution 
was  held  in  the  greatest  repute  by  the  chiela  and 
h^er  classes ;  and,  monsters  of  iniquity  as 
they  were,  the  grand  masters,  or  members  of 
the  6nt  order,  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  super- 
human beings,  and  treated  with  a  corresponding 
degree  of  Teneration  by  many  of  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant.  The  fraternity  was  not  confined  to  any 
particular  rank  or  grade  in  society,  but  was  com- 
posed of  individuals  from  every  class.  But  al- 
thongti  thus  accessible  to  all,  ^e  admission  was 
attended  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies ;  a  protracted 
noviciate  followed  ;  and  it  was  only  by  prc^ressive 
advancement,  that  any  were  admitted  to  the  supe- 
rior distinctions. 

It  was  imagined  that  those  who  became  Areois 
were  generally  prompted  or  inspired  to  adopt  this 
course  by  the  gods.  When  any  individual  there- 
toK  wished  to  be  admitted  to  their  society,  ha 
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npaiied  to  some  public  exhibition,  in  a  state  of 
^parent  neneoa,  or  derangcnwaL  He  geoeiallj 
wore  a  girdle  of  yellow  plantain  or  ti  leaves  round 
his  loins ;  bis  face  vna  stained  with  mati,  or  scariot 
dye ;  his  btow  decorated  wilb  a  shade  of  curiousW 
pbtted  yellow  cocoa-nut  leaves ;  his  hair  perfumed 
with  powerfully  scented  oil,  and  omameated  with 
a  profusion  of  fragrant  flowers.  Thus  arrayed, 
dis^ured,  and  adorned,  he  roshed  through  the 
crowd  assembled  round  the  bouae  in  which  the 
actors  or  dancers  were  performing,  and,  leaping 
into  the  circle,  jcHued  with  seeming  frantic  wild- 
ness  In  the  dance  or  pantomime.  He  continued 
in  the  midst  of  the  performero  until  the  exhibition 
closed.  This  was  considered  an  indication  of  his 
desire  to  join  ^eir  company ;  and  if  approved,  be 
was  appomted  to  wait,  as  a  serrant,  on  the  min- 
«ipal  Areois.  After  a  considerable  trial  of  his 
natural  disposition,  docility,  and  deTOtednesss  in 
this  occupation,  if  he  persevered  in  his  deter- 
mination to  join  himaelf  with  them,  he  was  in- 
augurated vntk  all  the  attendant  rites  and  observ- 
ances. 

This  c««nony  took  place  at  some  taupiti,  or 
other  great  meeting  of  the  body,  when  the  prin- 
cipal Areoi  brought  him  forth  arrayed  in  the  ahit 
haio,  a  curiously  stained  sort  of  native  cloth,  the 
badge  of  their  mxler,  and  presented  him  to  the 
members  who  were  convened  in  full  assembly. 
The  Areoie,  as  such,  had  distinct  names,  and,  at 
his  introduction,  the  candidate  received  from  the 
chief  of  the  body,  the  name  by  which  in  friture  he 
was  to  be  known  among  them.  He  was  now 
directed,  in  the  first  instance,  te  murder  his  chil- 
dren ;  a  deed  of  horrid  barbarity,  which  he  was  in 
-gcnenl  too  ready  te  perpeti^.    He  was  then 
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inatracted  to  bend  hia  left  aim,  md  itiike  hn  ri^t 
hand  upon  the  bend  of  the  left  elbow,  irtiich  at 
the  same  time  he  atmck  agamtt  hit  tide,  vfaibt  he 
repeated  the  soo^  or  invocation  for  the  occanon ; 
of  which  the  following  is  a  tianilation. 

"  The  monntain  above,  moua  talm*  Mcrad 
moantain.  Ihe  floor  beneath  Tax>uij>iia,\  project- 
■Dg  point  of  the  lea.  Manwnu,  of  majestic  or 
kingly  beaiing  forehead.  TeaTiitaTia,X  the  splen- 
dour of  the  sky.  I  am  Bocli  a  one,  ({vonouncing 
hia  new  Areoi  name.)  of  the  mountain' huruhuru." 
He  waa  then  commuided  to  seize  the  cloth  worn 
1^  the  chief  woman  present,  and  by  this  net  he 
completed  his  initiation,  and  became  a  member,  or 
one  of  the  Bcreuth  class. 

'Hie  lowest  members  of  the  society  were  the 
principal  actors  in  all  their  exhibitions,  and  on 
diem  chieSy  derolTcd  the  labcm  and  drudgery  of 
dancing  and  performing,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
spectator*,  lliie  superior  cLosKa  led  a  life  of  dts' 
sipation  and  luxurious  indolence.  On  this  account, 
those  who  were  novices  continued  a  long  time  in 
the  lower  class ;  and  were  only  admitted  .  to  the 
higher  order,  at  the  discretion  of  the  leaders  or 
grandmasters. 

The  adrancement  of  an  Areoi  from  the  lower 
classes,  took  place  also  at  some  public  festival, 
when  all  the  members  of  the  fraternity  in  the  island, 
ware  expected  to  be  present.  Et^  individual 
uifiointed  to  receive  this  high  honour,  attended  in 
toe  fhli  oortnme  of  the  order,     the  cerunonies 

*  The  cooleal  moantaln  near  Ihe  lake  of  Maeva. 
t  The  coitnl  diitrict  op  tbe  borders  of  the  lake,  Ijriag 
at  the  foot  of  Ihe  mountaJn. 

t  The  hereditary  oune  of  Ifao  kiog  or  highest  cMef  of 
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were  Gommenced  hy  the  principal  Areol,  wbo  arowt 
aiic£  uttered  an  iarocation  to  Te  baaa  ra,  (whidi, 
I  presumer  muat  mean  the  sacred  pig,)  to  the 
■acred  company  of  TabtttaBuatea,  (the  name  of  a 
principal  national  tem[de  in  Haiatea,)  belonging  to 
Taramanini,.the  chief  Areoi  of  that  island.  He  then 
paused,  and  another  exclaimed,  Give  us  such  an 
mdividual,  or  individuals,  mentioning  the  names 
of  the  party  nominated  for  the  intended  elevatioii. 

When  the  gods  had  been  thus  required  to  sane 
tion  dieir  adrancement,  they  were  taken  to  the 
temple.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  the  gods,  they 
were  sotenmly  anointed,  the  forehead  of  each  person 
being  sprinkled  with  fragrant  oil.  The  sacred  pig, 
clothed  or  wrapped  in  the  haio  or  doth  of  the 
order,  was  next  put  into  his  hand,  and  ofiered  to 
the  god.  Each  individual  was  then  declared,  by 
the  person  officiatiT^  on  the  occasion,  to  be  an 
Areoi  of  the  order  to  which  he  was  thus  raised.  If 
the  pig  wrapped  in  the  sacred  cloth  was  killed, 
which  was  sometimes  done,  it  was  buried  in  the 
temple  ;  but  if  alive,  its  ears  were  ornamented  with 
the  oroaro,  or  sacred  braid  and  tassel,  of  cocoa-nnt 
fibre.  It  was  then  liberated,  and  bemg  regarded 
as  sacred,  or  belonging  to  the  god  to  whran  it  had 
been  offered,  was  allowed  to  range  the  district 
uncontrolled  till  it  died. 

The  artist  or  priest  of  the  tatau  was  now  em- 
ployed to  imprint,  with  nnftding  marks,  the  dis- 
tinctive badges  of  the  rank  or  class  to  which  the 
individnals  had  been  raised.  As  this  operation 
was  attended  with  considerable  sufTering  to  th« 
parties  invested  with  these  insignia  of  rank,  it  was 
usually  deferred  till  the  termination  of  the  festival 
which  followed  the  ceremony.  This  was  generally 
furnished  with  on  extravagant  profiiuon :  evetf 
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bud  of  food  was  prepared,  and  laige  bales  of  nativcr 
cloth  were  also  provided,  as  jH^ents  to  the  Areois, 
ttmong  whom  it  was  divided.  The  greatest  pecu- 
liarity, however,  conaected  with  this  entertainment 
was,  that  the  restiictions  of  tabu,  which  prohibited 
femnleSf  on  pain  of  death,  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  oftimale  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  ^ods,  were 
Kmoved,  and  they  partook,  with  the  men,  of  the 
figa,  and  other  kinds  of  food  coDsidered  sacred, 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  occaaiou.  Music, 
dancing,  and  pantomime  exhibitions,  followed,  and 
were  sometimes  continued  for  several  days. 

These,  though  the  general  amusements  of  thft 
Areois,  were  not  the  only  purposes  for  which  tbej 
assembled,     lliey  included 

'  AJl  modsfroiis,  all  prodigioattbuip;' 

and  thesewere'abominable,  unutterable.'  Insorae* 
of  their  meetings,  they  appear  to  have  placed  their 
invention  on  (he  rack,  to  discover  the  worst  pollu- 
tions of  which  it  was  possible  for  man  to  be  guilty^ 
and  to  have  striven  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  most 
revolting  practices.  He  iriysteries  of  iniquity,  and 
acts  of  more  than  bestial  degradation,  to  which 
they  were  at  times  addicted,  must  remain  in  the 
darkness  in  which  even  they  felt  it  sometimes  ex- 
pedient to  eoriceal  them.  [  will  not  do  violsDce  to 
my  own  feelings,  or  offend  those  of  my  readers^ 
by  details  of  conduct,  which  the  mind  cannot  con- 
template without  pollution  and  pain.  I  should 
not  have  alluded  to  them,  but  for  the  pur^se  of 
showing  the  aflecting  debasement,  and  humiliating 
demoralization,  to  which  ignorance,  idolatry,  and 
the  evil  propensities  of  the  human  heart,  when  un- 
eontrolled  or  unreatraitied  by  the  institutions  and 
rdadons  of  civilized  society  and  sacred  truth,  art 
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capable  of  reducing  manlcind,  even  under  caam- 
■tancea  hig-hly  favourable  to  the  culture  of  vHtuv, 
purity,  and  happiness. 

In  these  pastimes,  in  their  accompttnying  abmni- 
nations,  and  the  often -repeated  practicea  of  the 
moit  unrelenting,  murderous  cruelty,  tbeae  w«n- 
dering  Areais  passed  their  lives,  esteemed  by  the 
people  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  closdy  »Uied 
to  the  gods,  and  deriving  from  them  direct  sanction, 
not  only  for  their  abominations,  but  even  Ibr  their 
heartless  murders.  Free  from  labour  or  cam,  they 
roved  from  island  to  island,  supported  by  the  chieft 
and  the  priests ;  and  oden  feasted  on  plande> 
from  the  gardens  of  tlie  industrious  husbandman, 
whilebbovn  family^ras  not  unfrequently  defMived 
thereby,  for  a  time,  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Such  was  their  life  of  luxurious  and  licentious  indo- 
lence and  crime.  And  such  was  the  charmctn  of 
their  delusive  system  of  superstition,  that,  fiir 
them,  too,  was  reserved  the  Elysium  which  their 
fabulous  mythology  taugbt  tbem  to  believe  vu 
provided,  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  fbr  those  w 
preeminently  favoured  by  the  gods. 

A  number  of  singular  ceremonies  were,  on  this 
account,  perfbrmed  at  the  death  of  an  Areoi.  The 
olokaa,  or  getieral  lamentation,  was  continued  for 
two  or  three  days.  During  this  time  the  body 
remained  at  the  place  of  it*  decease,  sarronndea 
by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  departed.  It 
was  then  taken  by  the  Areola  to  the  grand  temple, 
where  the  bonesof  the  kings  were  depouted.  Soon 
after  the  body  had  been  brought  within  the  fte- 
cincte  of  the  marae,  the  ^est  of  Oro  came,  and, 
standing  over  the  corpse,  offered  a  loi^  prayer  to 
his  god.  This  prayer,  and  the  ceremonies  con* 
nected  therewith,  were  designed  to  direst  the  bodj 
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oF  all  tbe  sacred  and  mysterious  taflueoce  the  indi- 
vidiul  was  supposed  to  have  received  from  th6 
god,  wheo,  in  the  presence  of  the  idol,  the  per* 
ranted  oil  had  been  qiriDkled  upon  him,  and  hi 
had  been  raised  to  the  order  or  rank  in  which  h« 
dietL  By  this  act  it  was  imagined  they  were  all 
letaraed  to  Oro,  fay  nlioni  they  had  been  originstUy 
ioapaited.  The  body  was  then  buried  as  the  bodf 
of  a  ootnmon  man,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple,  ia  which  the  bodies  of  chiefs  were  intenedt 
This  oeieBwny  was  not  much  unlike  certain  por> 
tions  of  the  degrading  rites  peri^ormed  on  the  person 
of  a  bereiic,  in  cooneuon  with  an  auto  de  f^,  in  the 
Romuh  diurch. 

tlw  teaources  of  the  Areois  were  ample.  They 
w«re,  therefore,  always  enabled  to  employ  the 
priest  of  Rcnataue,  who  was  supposed  to  have  the 
■e^  of  Robntn  noanoa,  the  Tahitian's  paradise. 
nus  jNEiest  coBseqnently  succeeded  the  priest  of 
Oro,  in  the  funenu  ceremonies  :  he  stood  by  tbe 
dead  body,  and  offered  his  petitions  to  Urutaetae, 
who  was  not  altt^ther  the  Charon  of  their  mytho- 
logy, but  the  god  whose  oEGce  it  was  to  conduct 
the  SfHrits  of  Areois  and  others,  for  whom  the 
It  of  Romatane  was  employed,  to  tbe  place  of 


s  Rdbuta  noanoa,  literally,  (perfumed  or  (n- 
giant  Bohntn,)  was  altogether  a  Mahomedan 
paradise.  It  was  supposed  to  be  near  a  lofty  and 
Stupendous  mountain  in  Raiatea,  situated  in  the 
yicinity  of  Hamaniino  harbour,  and  called  TVnw- 
kani  unaiaui,  splendid  or  glorious  Temehani.  It 
was,  bowerer,  said  to  be  iuyisible  to  mortal  eyei, 
beiag  in  the  reoa,  or  aerial  regions.  The  country 
was  deacribad  as  most  lovely  and  enchanting  in 
■fipeanuce,  adorned  with  flowers  of  every  nrm 
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aad  bue,  and  perfumed  vith  odonn  of  evtry  ttt- 
grance.  llie  air  wa«  free  from  every  noxiiHis 
vapour,  pure,  and  salubrious.  Every  species 
of  enjoyment,  to  which  the  Areois  and  other 
favoured  classes  had  been  accustomed  on  earth, 
was  to  be  participated  there;  wh3e  rich  vianda 
and  delicious  fiuita  were  supposed  to  be  fur- 
jiiahed  in  abundance,  fiir  the  celebration  of  their 
sumptuous  festivals.  Handsome  youths  and 
women,  pvrolu  anae,  all  perfection,  thronged  the 
place,  "niese  honours  and  gratifications  were  only 
tor  the  privileged  orders,  die  Areois  and  the 
chiefs,  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  priests  for  the 
passport  thither  ;  the  charges  were  so  great,  that 
the  common  people  seldom  or  never  thought  c^ 
attempting  to  procure  ft  for  their  relatives ;  beside?, 
it  is  probable  that  the  high  distinction  kept  up 
between  the  chitk  and  people  here,  would  be 
expected  to  exist  in  a  future  slate,  aod  to  exclude 
every  individual  of  the  lower  ranks,  from  the 
society  of  his  superiors. 

Those  who  had  been  kings  of  Areois  in  thn 
world,  were  the  same  there  for  ever.  Ihey  were 
supposed  to  be  employed  in  a  succession  of  amuse- 
ments and  indulgences  similar  to  those  to  which 
they  had  been  addicted  on  earth,  often  perpetrating 
the  most  unnatural  orlmes,  which  their  tutelar  gods 
were  represented  as  sanctioning  by  their  ow> 
example. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  traditions  and 
particulars  relative  to  this  singular  and  demoral- 
izing institution,  which,  if  not  confined  to  the 
Georgian  and  Society  Islands,  appears  to  have 
been  patronized  and  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
there  uian  among  any  other  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Considering  the  imagined  source  in  which  it  ori- 
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^inated,  the  express  appointment  of  Oro,  their 
powerfbl  god,  the  antiquity  it  claimed,  it«  remark- 
able  adaptation  to  the  indolent  habits  and  depraved 
-Bttcoatrolled  passions  of  the  people,  the  sanction 
it  received  here,  and  the  prospect  it  presented  to 
ita  membere,  tA  the  perpetuity,  in  a  fiitiue  state,  Ot 
gratifications  most  congenial  to  those  to  whoa 
tiiey  were  exhibited,  the  Areoi  institution  appean 
a  master-piece  of  satanic  delosion  and  deadly  infe- 
taation,  exerting  an  influence  over  the  mmds  o 
an  ignorant,  indolent,  and  demoralized  people, 
which  no  liumaii  power,  and  nothing  less  thai)  a 
Divine  jagency,  CQuId  counteract  or  desttoy . 
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At  Umaden— iBfutlelde— No^bcm  4m. 
■trorrd— UalvenaUtj  of  Ihv  eriM«— Hod*  «<  it*  pM- 
petabon — RrasoD*  Mupaed  for  il*  contiiinuee — Dia- 
pnportioB  It  occwioned  between  tbe  kxm — Tormtr 
tmtMient  of  childrcn — CeranoDie*  perfomed  •(  tb* 


tenleoothe  birthofekiefi— HunerorcainyiBK  Ikeir 
eUMnn — ErOs  of  neglectii^  nranlal  dfaeipllBe 
PractiMoftMMbig--TniUttoB  <rf  iU  origin— AccoobI 
of  tbodje  InMnunentaaiMlpniceMariBluilu— Vuiotj 
4lf  BgnrM  or  patterns — The  opeimtion  pBlnfol,  uid  fn>< 
faentl;  btal — MurUge  contncti — BetrothiDent — An* 
oieni  nnges — Cerenonlc*  in  the  tempte — CoMhct  of 
tb*  nlktifca— PioraleDM  of  poljpB;. 

NsxT  to  the  occnpatioDs  and  unnMmenta  of  the 
iilanden,  such  of  their  cuatoms  and  observutco 
u  ««re  pecoliu  or  striking  require  to  be  briefly 
noticed.  Many  of  their  uiages  were  uogular, 
■ome  Temukably  interesting,  and  others  h<»riU^ 
cruel.  Among  the  latter  kind,  the  murder  of  their 
children,  violating  the  closest  and  tenderest  sym- 
pathies of  human  nature,  and  seiiit^  its  victima 
with  their  first  consciouaneas  of  existence,  stands 
prominenUy  forward. 

Infanticide,  the  moat  rerolting  and  unnatural 
crime  that  prerails,  eren  amoiiK*t  the  habitatioaia 
of  cruelty  which  fill  the  daric  puces  of  the  eaidt, 
was  intimatelyconnected  with  the  execraUe  Aien 
iostttution.    Ihis  afiacdug  spedet  of  mmder  wu 
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not  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific.  It 
liaa  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in 
ancient  aod  modern  times,  among  civilized  as  well 
aa  barbaroiu  nations :  but,  until  the  introductian 
of  Christi&nity,  it  was  probably  practised  to  ■ 
«7etiter  extent,  and  with  more  bmrtless  boriMuritj* 
hj  die  Sooth  Sea  Islanders,  than  bj  any  other 
people  with  whose  history  we  are  acquaintedi 
^Akboti^  we  have  been  unable  accurately  to 
■sccrtam  the  date  of  ks  introduction  to  Tahiti  and 
the  adjacent  isles,  the  traditions  of  the  peO[^ 
warrant  the  inTerenoe,  that  it  is  of  no  veir 
recent  iKigm.  I  am,  however,  indined  to  think  it 
was  practised  less  extensively  in  former  times  than 
during  the  fifty  years  immediately  precedirw  th« 
rabrmion  of  their  ancient  system  of  idolatry. 
lliere  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  bad  the 
mhabitants  murdered  their  infants  doling  the  early 
neiiods  of  their  histcMy,  in  any  great  de^e,  moctt 
less  to  the  extent  to  which  they  ham  carried  this 
crime  in  subsequent  yean,  the  population  would 
never  have  become  so  numerous,  as  it  evidently 
WSB,  not  many  generations  prior  to  their  discovetv. 

It  is  difficult  to  lesro  to  what  extent  in&nticiae 
warn  practised  at  the  time  Wallis  discovered  Tahiti, 
m  the  subsequent  visits  the  islanders  received  from 
Cook  ;  but  its  frequency  and  avowed  perpetration 
waa  such  as  to  attnict  ue  attention  of  tl^  latter. 
Certain  Cook's  general  conduct  amaog  the 
natives,  notwithstanding  the  hareh  measures  he 
deemed  it  «qiedient  to  pursue  towaids  the  inha- 
bitants of  Eimeo,  was  humane;  he  took  every 
imortunity  of  tunonstrating  with  the  king  and 
vueb,  against  a  usage  so  merciless  and  savage. 

When  the  Misnonaries  arrived  in  the  Duff,  this 
■aaiMeof  thefiixtand  most  afiectii^  ^peod^es 
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of  idolatry  that  awakened  their  ayiiipathiea,  and 
called  forth  their  expostulation  and  interference. 
Adult  murder  Bometimes  occurred  ;  many  wne 
■lun  in  war ;  and  during  the  dnt  yean  of  thor 
residence  in  Tahiti,  human  victims  were  frequently 
immolated.  Yet  the  amount  of  all  these  and 
other  murders  did  not  equal  that  of  infanticide 
alone.  No  sense  of  inmolution  -or  honor  appeared 
to  exist  in  titM  bosoms  of  those  parents  who  deli- 
berately resolved  on  the  deed  before  the  child  waa 
-bom.  They  often  visited  the  dweUinga  ef  the 
foreignen,  tmd  spoke  with  perfect  complaceoey  <^ 
their  cruel  purpose.  On  these  occasions,  the 
Hissionaries  employed  every  inducement  to  dis- 
suade them  from  executing  their  intention,  want- 
ing them,  in  the  name  of  the  Kving  -God,  urging 
them  also  bv  every  consideration  of  matemd  ten- 
derness, and  always  offering  to  provide  the  litde 
stranger  with  a  home,  and  Uie  means  of  education. 
The  only  answer  they  generally  rec^ved  waa,  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  country;  and  the  only 
result  of  their  efforts,  was  the  distressing  conviction 
of  the  inefiScacy  of  their  humane  endeavours,  ^le 
jffiniderous  parents  often  came  to  their  houses 
almost  before  their  hands  were  cleansed  ftom  their 
children's  blood,  and  spoke  of  the  deed  with  worse 
than  brutal  insensibility,  or  with  vaunting  satis&c- 
tion  at  the  triumph  of  their  customs  over  the  pe^ 
■oasions  of  their  teacben. 

In  their  earliest  public  negociationi  with  tbe 
king  and  the  chiefs,  who  constituted  the  ^mmb- 
ment  of  the  island,  the  Missionaries  had  enjoined, 
from  motives  of  policy,  as  well  as  humanity  and  a 
regard  to  the  law  of  God,  the  aboUtion  of  this 
•cruel  practice.  The  king  Pomare  acknowle<^ed 
that  he  believed  it  was  not  r^^t ;  that  Ciqi^ 
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Cook,  for  whom  they  entertained  the  highest 
respect,  had  told  him  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed ; 
and  that  for  his  part  he  was  willing  to  discontinue 
it.  These,  however,  were  bare  professions  ;  for  hi| 
own  children  were  sJfterwarda  mm^ered,  as  well  a* 
those  of  his  subjects. 

In  point  of  number,  the  disproportion  between 
the  infents  spared  and  those  destroyed,  was  truly 
distressing.  It  was  not  easy  to  learn  exactly  what 
Aim  Hvfimporfioa  was ;  but  the  fint  Hisaionaries 
have  published  It  as  their  opinion,  that  not  lees  thaa 
two-thirds  of  the  children  were  murdered  by  their 
own  parents.  Subsetiuent  intercourse  with  the 
people,  and  die  affecting  details  many  have  given 
•ince^eir  reception  of  Christianity,  authorize  the 
adc^rtion  of  the  opinion  as  correct.  The  first  three 
infants,  they  observed,  were  frequently  killed;  and 
in  the  event  of  twins  being  bom,  both  were  rarely 
permitted  to  live.  In  the  largest  families  more  than 
two  or  three  children  were  seldom  spared,  while 
the  numben  that  were  lulled  were  incrediMe. 
The  Tery  circumstance  of  their  destroying,  instead 
of  nursing  their  children,  rendered  l^eir  ofTspring 
more  nnmerous  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
We  have  been  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
parents,  who,  accoKling  to  their  own  confessions, 
or  the  united  testimony  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
'bours,  had  inhumanly  oonsigned  to  an  untimely 
grave,  four,  or  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  children,  and 
•ome  even  a  greater  number,  f  feel  hence,  the 
pwnfiil  and  humiliating  conviction  which  I  have 
ever  been  reluctant  to  admit,  forced  upon  me  from 
Ihe  testimony  of  the  natives  themselves,  the  jm- 
portion  of  children  found  by  the  first  Missioniules, 
and  existing  in  the  population  at  the  time  of  oui 
airival— -that  during;  Uie  generations  immediately 
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preceding  the  subvenion  of  paganism,  not  lesi 
than  two'thirds  of  the  children  were  masaacied 
A  ftoale,  vho  V9a  Grequently  accoitamed  to  wash 
the  linen  for  our  famiLy,  bad  thug  cniell;  destroyed 
five  ot  six.  Another,  who  resided  very  near  us, 
had  been  the  mother  of  ei^t,  of  which  only  one 
had  been  spared.  But  I  will  not  multiply  instances, 
which  are  numerous  in  every  island,  and  of  the 
accounts  of  which  the  recollection  is  most  distincL 
1  am  desirous  to  establish  beyond  doubt  the  betief 
of  the  practice,  as  it  ia  one  which,  Irom  every  coa- 
■ideration,  b  adi^ted  to  awaken  in  the  Christian 
mind  liveliest  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies, 
strongest  convictions  of  the  miseries  insepar^tle 
from  idolatry,  tenderest  commiseration  n>r  ths 
heathen,  ana  vigorous  efforts  for  the  amelicHatioa 
of  their  wretchedness. 

Hie  universality  of  tbe  crime  was  no  less  painful 
and  astonishing  than  its  repeated  perpetration  by 
the  same  individuals.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  confined  to  any  rank  or  class  in  the  comma- 
ahy ;  and  though  it  was  one  of  the  indispensable 
nforcea  oa  the 


reg^ations  of  the  Areoi  society,  enforc 
uithoiity  of  those  gods  whom  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  the  founders  of  their  order,  it 


was  not  pecul: 
practised  by  the  raatiias,  or  farmers,  than  any  other 
class,  yet  they  were  not  innocent.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect having  met  with  a  female  in  the  islands,  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  residence  there,  who  had 
been  a  mother  while  idola&y  prevailed,  who  had 
not  imbrued  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her 
<Aprii^.  I  conversed  more  than  once  on  the 
subject  with  Hr.  Nott,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
his  native  country.  On  one  occasion,  in  answer 
to  my  inqniry,  he  stated,  that  he  did  not  recollect  ■ 
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havta^,  in  the  coone  of  the  thirty  years  he  liad 
■pent  in  the  South  Sea  Iilanda,  known  a  female, 
who  was  a  mother  under  the  former  system  of 
superstition,  who  had  not  been  guilty  of  this  unna- 
tnral  crime.  Startling'  and  affecting'  as  the  infer- 
ence is,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  suppose, 
that  few,  if  any,  became  mothers,  in  those  later 
periods  of  the  existence  of  idolatry,  who  did  not 
also  commit  infanticide.  Recent  lacts  confirm  this 
tnelancholy  supposition.  During  the  year  1829, 
Mr.  Williams  was  conversing  with  some  friends  in 
his  own  bouse  in  tiie  island  of  Raiatea,  on  this 
■abject.  Three  native  females  were  sitting  in  the 
loom  at  the  time,  the  eldest  not  more  than  forty 
yean  of  age.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he 
observed,  "  Perhaps  some  of  these  feme'es  have 
been  guilty  of  this  crime."  The  question  was  pro- 
posed, and  it  was  found  that  no  one  was  guiltless  ; 
and  the  astonishment  of  the  parties  was  increased, 
when  it  was  reluctantly  confessed,  that  these  three 
females  had  destroyed  not  fewer  than  one-and- 
twenty  infhnts.  One  had  destroyed  nine,  another 
■even,  and  the  tliird  five.  These  individuals  were 
not  questioned  as  having  been  more  addicted  to 
the  practice  of  this  crime  than  others,  but  simply 
because  they  happened  to  be  in  the  room  whea 
the  converaation  took  place.  Without  reference 
to  other  deeds  of  barbarism,  they  were  in  this 
respect  a  nation  of  murderers ;  and,  in  connexion 
wiui  the  Areoi  institution,  murder  was  sanctioned 
by  their  laws. 

Tie  various  methods  by  which  infanticide  was 
effected  are  most  of  them  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pro- 
hibit their  publication.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
ever  buried  them  alive,  as  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
Tcre  accustomed  to  do,  by  digging  a  hole,  some- 
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times  in  the  floor  oTthe  dwelling,  laying  a  piece  of 
native  cloth  upon  the  infant's  mouth,  and  treading 
down  the  eartii  upon  the  helpless  child.  Neither 
weie  the  children  as  liable  to  be  destroved,  after 
having  been  suffered  to  live  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  hOTrid  deed  was  always  perpetrated  before 
the  victim  had  seen  the  light,  or  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, and  immediately  after  birth.  The  infantSi 
thus  disposed  of,  were  called  lamarii  huihia, 
mttmih«a,  or  lahihia,  children  stabbed  or  pierced 
Irith  a  sharp -pointed  strip  of  bamboo  cane, 
■trat^led  by  placing  the  thumbs  on  the  throatr 
flr  tahihia,  trodden  or  stamped  upon.  These 
were  the  mildest  methods;  others ,- sometimes  em- 
pfoved,  were  too  barbarous  to  be  mentioned. 

The  parents  themselves,  or  their  nearest  rela- 
tives, who  ohea  attended  on  the  occasion  for  thts- 
express  purpose,  were  the  executioners.  Often, 
almost  before  the  new-bom  babe  could  breathe 
the  vital  air,  gaze  upon  the  light  of  heaven,  or 
experience  the  sensations  of  its  neiv  existence,  that 
existence  has  been  extin^ished  by  its  cruel 
mother's  hand  ;  and  the  "  felon  sire,  instead  of 
welcoming,  widi  all  a  father's  joy,  a  daughter  or  a 
son,  has  dug  its  grave  upon  the  spot,  or  amongths 
tiiick-grown  bushes  a  few  yards  distant.  On  receiv- 
iiig  the  warm  palpitating  body  from  its  mother's 
hand,  he  has,  with  awful  unconcern,  deposited  the 
precious  charge,  not  in  a  father's  antit,  but  in  its 
early  sepulchre ;  and  instead  of  gaung,  with  all 
tliat  thnlling  rapture  which  a  fadier  only  knows, 
upon  the  tender  babe,  has  concealed  it  from  his 
view,  by  covering  its  mangled  form  with  the  un- 
conscious earth;  and,  to  obliterate  all  traces  of 
the  deed,  has  trodden  down  the  yielding  soil,  and 
strewed  it  over  with  green  boughs,  or  covered  it 
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iHA  verdant  turf.  This  is  not  an  exag^rated 
description,  but  the  Dairatire  of  actual  feet ;  other 
detaib,  more  touching;  and  acute,  have  been  repeat- 
edly given  to  me  in  the  idands,  by  individuate 
who  lUtd  been  themselveB-  employed  in  these  unna- 
tural deeds. 

The  honid  act,  if  not  committ^  at  the  time  the 
inlknt  entered  the  world,  was  not  perpetrated  at 
any  subsequent  period.  Whether  this  was  a  kind 
of  law  among  the  people,  or  whether  it  was  the 
power  of  maternal  affection,  by  which  they  were 


isaiy  now  to  inquire ;  but 
the  fact  is  consolatory.  If  Uie  little  stranger  was^ 
from  irresolution,  the  iniRgled  emotions  that  strug- 


an  hour,  it  was  safe  ;  instead  of  a  monster's  grasp,- 
H  received  a  mother's  caress  and  a  mother's  Bmile^ 
and  was  afteiwaids  nursed  with  solicitude  and 
tenderness.  The  cruel  act  «a»  indeed  often  com- 
mitted by  the  mother's  hand ;  but  there  were 
thnes  when  a  mother's  love,  a  mother's  feelings^ 
overcame  the  iron  force  of  pagan  custom,  and  all 
the  mother's  influence  and  endeavours  have  been 
used  to  preserve  her  child.  Most  affecting  in* 
atances,  which  I  forbear  reciting,  have  been 
detailed  by  some,  who  now  perhaps  are  childless, 
of  the  Btrufi^les  between  the  mother  to  preservei 
and  the  father  and  relatives  to  destroy,  the  infant. 
This  has  arisen  from  the  motives  of  false  pride  by 
Thich  they  were  on  some  occasions  influenced, 

Tbe  reasons  assigned  for  this  practice,  though 
varied,  were  uniformly  shameful  and  criminal.  The 
first  is  the  regulation  of  the  Areoi  institution,  in 
order  to  be  a  member  of  which  it  was  necessary^ 
in  obedience  to  the  express  injunction  of  the  tutok 
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lar  go^  of  the  order,  that  no  child  should  be  per* 
mitted  to  live.  Another  cause  was  the  weaknen 
and  transient  duraticm  of  the  conjugal  bond, 
whereby,  although  the  marri^pe  contract  wm 
formed  by  indiv^uaU  in  the  briber  ranks  of  so- 
ciety,  with  persons  of  corresponding  rank,  fidelity 
was  seldom  maintained. 

Tbo  marriage  tie  was  dissolved  whenever  either 
of  die  parties  desired  it ;  and  thot^  amongst  their 
princi[Ml  chieA  it  was  allowed  nominally  to  re- 
main, the  husband  took  other  wives,  and  the  wife 
other  husbands,  lltefle  were  mostly  individuals  of 
personal  attractions,  but  of  inferior  rank  in  society. 
The  progeny  of  such  a  union  was  almost  invariaUy 
destroyed,  if  not  by  the  parents  tbpmselves,  by  the 
relatives  of  those  superior  in  rank,  lest  the  dignity 
of  the  family,  or  their  standing  in  society,  should 
be  injured  by  being  blended  with  those  of  an  infe- 
rior class.  More  infant  murders  have  ppobaUy 
been  committed  under  these  circumstances,  frtMi 
barbarous  notions  of  femily  pride,  than  tram  any 
odier  cause.  One  of  my  Missionary  companim^ 
slates,  that  by  the  murder  of  such  diildren,  tbe 
party  of  inferior  birth  has  been  progressively  ele- 
vated in  lank,  and  that  the  degree  of  distinction 
attained,  was  according  to  the  number  of  children 
destroyed, — that  by  Uiis  means,  parties,  before 
uneqiud,  were  considered  as  correspondit^  in 
rank,  and  their  ofiapring  allowed  to  live. 

Tha  matins,  or  secondary  class  of  chiefa,  and 
others  by  whom  it  was  piacused,  appear  to  have 
been  influettced  by  the  eiamnle  Of  their  superiois, 
or  the  shameless  love  of  idleness,  llie  spcHita- 
neous  productions  of  the  soil  were  so  abundant, 
that  little  care  oi  labour  was  necessary  to  provide 
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the  meani  of  sulwistence ;  the  climate  was  to 
warm,  that  the  clothtag  required,  as  well  as  the 
food,  could  be  procu red  with  the  greatest  facility; 
yet  they  considered  the  little  trouble  required  ai 
•n  irlcsome  talk.  A  man  with  three  or  four  chil- 
dren, and  this  wai  a  rare  occurrence,  waa  said  to 
be  a  laata  tatttmtthuu,  a  man  with  an  unwieldy 
or  cumbrous  burden  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
tfaat,  simply  to  avoid  the  trifling  care  and  effort 
necessary  to  provide  for  their  offspriii^  during  ths 
lielpleu  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood,  multi- 
tudes were  consigned  to  an  untimely  grave.  A 
Halthnsian  motive  has  sometimes  been  adduced, 
and  they  have  been  heard  to  say,  that  if  all  the 
children  bom  were  allowed  to  live,  there  would  not 
be  food  enou^  produced  in  the  islands  to  sup- 
port them.  This,  however,  ha«  only  been  resorted 
to  when  other  methoda  of  defendJnf  the  practice 
have  &iled. 

Dnrii^  the  whole  of  their  lives,  the  females  were 
subject  to  the  most  abasing  degradation ;  and 
their  sex  was  often,  at  their  birth,  the  cause  of 
their  destruction :  if  the  purpose  of  the  unnatural 
parents  had  not  been  fully  matured  before,  the 
dnmmstance  of  its  being  a  female  child,  was 
often  sufficient  to  fix  their  determination  on  its 
death.  Whenever  we  have  asked  them,  what 
could  induce  tbem  to  make  a  distinction  so  invi- 
diooB,  Itey  have  generally  answered, — ^that  the 
fisheries,  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  especially 
war,  were  the  only  puiposes  for  which  they  thought 
it  deurable  to  rear  children  ;  that  in  these  pursuits 
women  were  comparatively  useless ;  and  thereftue 
female  children  were  frequently  not  sufiered  to 
Irve.     Facts  fully  confirm  these  statements. 

In  the  adult  popul^ton  of  the  islands  at  the  time 
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of  our  airiral,  the  disproportion  between  the  seiei 
vas  very  great.  There  were,  probably  four  or  fire 
men  to  one  woman.  In  all  the  schools  established 
on  the  first  reception  of  Christianity,  the  same 
disproportion  prevailed.  In  more  recent  years  the 
sexes  are  nearly  equal.  In  addition  to  dira  cruel 
practice,  others,  equally  unnatnral,  prevailed,  for 


which  the  people  had  not  only  the  sanction  of  their 

Sriests,  but  the  direct  example  of  t'    ' 
eities. 


priests,  but  the  direct  example  of  their  respective 


Without  pursuing  this  painful  subject  any  fiir- 
libet,  or  inquiring  into  its  antiquity  or  its  origin, 
which  is  probably  co-eval  with  that  of  the  mon- 
strous Areoi  institution ;  these  delafls  are  of  a 
kind  that  must  impress  every  mind,  susceptible  of 
the  common  sympathies  of  humanity,  with  the 
{greatest  abhorrence  of  paganism,  under  the  sane- 
tionof  which  such  cruelties  were  perpetrated.  They 
are  also  adapted  to  convey  a  most  powerful  con- 
viction of  ttie  true  character  of  heathenism,  and 
the  miseries  which  its  votaries  endure. 

The  abolition  of  this  practice,  with  the  subver- 
sion of  idolatry,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found 
in  the  succeeding  pages,  is  a  grateful  reward  to 
those  who  have  sent  the  mild  and  humanizing  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion  to  those  islands.  This  am^e 
foct  demands  the  gratitude  of  every  Christian 
parent,  especially  of  every  Christian  female,  and 
afibrds  the  most  cheerily  encourt^ment  to  those 
engaged  in  spreading  the  gospel  throughout  the 
world. 

Tlie  child  of  a  king,  or  chief  of  high  rank,  soon 
af^  its  birth,  was  taken  to  the  temple,  and  de- 
livered to  the  paia,  or  priest,  whose  oflSce  it  was 
to  perform  the  required  rites.  The  sacred  imple- 
ments of  war,  which  were  regarded  as  emblems  of 
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greatness,  were  placed  in  prescribed  order  on  the 
pavement.  Over  them  a  liu^  leaf  of  the  arunt 
eottatum  was  laid,  and  filled  with  water,  in  which 
he  bathed  the  in&nt,  ky in^  upon  it  the  sacred  knife, 
or  sling-ray  bone.  Tiarai,  and  the  other  priests 
who  officiated,  now  ofiered  over  the  infant  an  ubu, 
called  th«  prayer  of  life,  which  was  preferred  to 
the  tatelar  god  of  the  idand.  A  surgical  opera- 
tion was  now  performed,  and  the  in&nt  was  re- 
moved to  the  fare  apaa,  a  Icmd  of  tent,  made  by 
bending  four  pliant  sticks  or  canes  over  a  small 
mat;  each  end  of  the  sticks  being  fixed  in  the 
gnnind,  they  formed  a  circular  arch  over  the  little 
bed.  Upon  the  sticks  the  sacred  cloth  of  the  god 
was  spread,  to  indicate  that  the  child  was  admitted 
to  the  society  of  the  gods,  and  exalted  above  ordi- 
nary men.  Another  temporary  building,  within 
tfae[HecincIsaf  the  temple,  was  prepared,  to  receive 
the  infant,  as  soon  as  this  ceremony  terminated. 
In  this  building,  called  yiireAua,  it  remained  five 
or  six  days,  when  it  was  taken  to  its  parents* 
dwelling.  During  the  time  the  infant  remained  at 
the  manie,  the  kindling  of  fire,  launching  of  a 
canoe,  or  beating  of  clo£,  was  prohibited,  on  pain 
of  death. 

From  these  ceremonies,  and  the  privileges  they 
were  supposed  to  confer,  all  female  children,  except 
those  of  the  king  or  highest  chiefs,  were  excluded. 

The  raatiras,  or  inferior  chiefs,  imitating  the 
example  of  their  superior,  endeavoured  to  secure 
renown  for  their  children,  by  performing  corre- 
sponding ceremonies  at  their  family  maraes,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  it,  except  by  the  members  of 
the  relatives  and  dependents. 

In  the  treatment  of  those  children  belonging  to 
this  class,  formerly  spared,  a  number  of  sii^lar  cus- 
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tome  were  obserred,  and  serttal  cacmonicB  pfr- 
formed.  The  mother  bathed  in  die  ka  immediately 
after  a  {Ht>flise  penpiration  had  been  induced,  and 
the  infant  was  taken  to  the  water  almost  as  soon  as  it 
entered  the  world.  It  was  also  taken  to  the  marao, 
vbere  a  yariety  erf  ceremoniea  were  celebrated.  In 
•ome  of  the  islands,  a  number  of  these  were  attended 
to  before  its  birth.  When  the  mother  repaired  to 
the  temple,  the  priest,  ailer  preaentitig  costly 
and  numerous  ofieringi,  caught  the  god  in  a  kind 
of  snare  or  loop,  made  with  human  hair,  and  also 
offered  up  his  prayer  that  the  child  might  be  an 
honour  to  his  &nuly,  a  benefit  to  the  nation,  and 
be  more  famous  than  an;  of  his  anceston  had  been. 
This  usage  prevailed  in  the  Herrey  Islands.  A 
number  of  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the 
Bociety  Islands.  Tht  child  waa,  soon  after  ita 
birth,  invested  with  the  name  and  o£Gce  <rf  its 
father,  who  was  henceforward  considered  its  iit- 
ferior.  This,  however,  during  the  minority  of  the 
child,  was  merely  nominal :  the  father  exercised 
all  authority,  though  in  the  name  of  the  child.  The 
children  were  frequently  nuraed  at  the  breast  till 
tber  were  able  to  walK,  although  they  were  fed 
with  other  food. 

As  soon  as  the  duld  was  able  to  eat,  a  basket 
was  provided,  and  ita  food  was  kept  distinct  frona 
fbaX  of  the  parent.  During  the  period  of  infancy, 
&e  children  were  seldom  ckthed,  and  were  gene- 
rally laid  or  carried  in  a  horizontal  position,  lliey 
were  never  confined  in  bandages,  or  wrapped  in 
tight  clothing,  but  though  remarkably  plump  and 
healthy  in  appearance,  they  were  generally  very 
weak  until  nearly  twelve  months  old.  As  soon  as 
able  to  ait  up,  the  child  was  not,  when  taken  out, 
carried  in  the  anus,  >o  as  to  rest  on  the  boann,  bat 
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nimed  or  carried  at  the  side,  seated  on  the  hip 
of  the  perscm  by  whom  it  was  borne. 

The  Tahitian  parents  and  nuisea  vere  careftil  tn 
observing  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
■bi4>e  of  the  child's  head,  during  the  period  of 
infancy,  and  often  pressed  or  spread  out  the 
nostrils  of  the  females,  as  a  flat  nose  was  consider- 
ed bv  them  a  mark  of  beautr.  The  forehead  and 
the  rack  of  the  head,  of  {be  hoja,  were  pressed 
npwards,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  wedge.  This,  they  said, 
was  done,  to  add  to  the  terror  of  their  aspect, 
when  they  should  become  warriors.  They  were 
then  careful  to  Aatine,  or  shave,  the  child's  head 
with  a  diark's  tooth.  This  must  have  been  a 
tedious,  and  sometimes  a  painful  operation,  yet  it 
frequently  repeated;    and    although    every 


ber  of  years,  the  mothers  are  still  very  fond  of 
■haviitg  the  heads,  or  cutting  the  hair  of  their 
infant*  as  close  as  possible.  'This  often  gives  them 
a  very  singidar  appearance.  The  children  are  in 
general  luge,  and  finely  formed  ;  and,  but  for  the 
prevalence  of  tiie  disease  which  produces  such  a 
distortion  of  the  spine,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  deformed  person  would  be  very  rarely  seen 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  3^  Islands. 

No  regular  parental  discipline  was  maintained 
in  the  native  families.  As  soon  as  the  child  was 
able  to  will  or  act  for  itself,  it  was  generallv  exempt 
from  all  control,  and  given  up  to  the  mfluence 
of  its  own  inijinations.  If  ever  control  wai 
attempted,  it  was  only  by  the  father,  the  mother 
was  always  diwegarded,  and  the  father  has  often 
encouraged  the  insult  and  violence,  while  all  inter* 
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ference  of  the  mother  has  been  resisted  bj  the  diDd. 
Their  years  of  childhood  and  joath  were  passed  ia 
indolence,  irregularity,  and  the  unrestrained  indul- 
gence in  whatever  afforded  gratification.  One  of 
the  earliest  and  singular  usages  to  whidi  they 
attended  was  that  of  tatauing  or  nuuUng  the  skin. 
This  was  generally  commenced  at  the  age  of  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  continued  at  intervals,  peifa^ia, 
till  the  individual  was  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

Tatauing,  usually  called  tatooing,  b  not  confined 
to  tiiem,  but  pervades  the  [Hincipal  groups,  and  is 
extensively  practised  by  the  Marouesians  and  New 
Zealanders.  Although  practisea  by  all  classes,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  its  origin.  It  is  by 
some  adopted  as  a  badge  of  mourning,  or  memorial 
of  a  departed  friend;  and  from  the  figures  we  have 
sometimes  seen  upon  the  persons  of  the  natives, 
and  the  conversation  we  have  had,  we  should  be 
induced  to  think  it  was  designed  as  a  kind  of  his- 
torical record  of  the  principal  actions  of  their  lives. 
But  it  was  adopted  by  the  greater  number  of  the 
people  merely  as  a  personal  adornment  t  and  tra- 
dition informs  ua,  that  to  this  it  owes  its  existence. 

Tlie  following  is  the  native  account  of  the  origin 
of  tatauing.  Hina,  the  daughter  of  the  god  Taa- 
TOa,  bore  to  her  father  a  daughter,  who  was  called 
Apouvaru,  and  who  also  became  the  wife  of  l^a- 
roa.  Taaroa  and  Apouvaru  looked  sted&stly  at 
each  other,  and  Apouvaru,  in  consequence,  aner- 
waids  brought  forth  her  first-bom,  who  was  called 
Hatamataaru.  Again  the  husband  and  the  wife 
looked  at  each  other,  and  she  became  the  mothet 
of  a  second  son,  who  was  called  Tiitiipo,  After  a 
repetition  of  this  visual  intercourse,  a  daughter  was 
bom,  who  was  called  Hinaereeremonoi.  As  sha 
grew  up,  in  order  to  preserve  her  chastt^,  she  vai 
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made  pMhio,  or  kept  in  a  kind  of  encloaore,  and 
cODBtautly  attended  by  hei  mother.  Intent  on  her 
seducticHi,  tfae  brotben  invented  tatauing,  and 
Uarked  each  other  with  the  figure  called  Taomaro. 
Tlius  ornamented,  they  appeared  before  their 
■ister,  who  admired  the  %uTes,  and,  in  ordw 
to  be  tataued  heraelf,  eluding  the  care  of  her 
mother,  broke  the  enclosure  that  had  been  erected 
tor  her  preserration,  was  tataued,  and  became  also 
the  victim  to  the  designs  of  her  brotbera.  T&tauing 
thus  originated  among  the  gods,  and  wag  first  prac- 
tised by  the  children  of  Taaroa,  tiieir  principal  deity. 
In  imitation  of  their  example,  and  for  the  accom- 
pliihment  of  the  same  purposes,  it  was  practised 
among  men.  Idolatry  not  only  disclosed  the 
origin,  but  sanctioned  Uie  practice.  The  two  sona 
of  Taaroa  and  Apouvani  were  the  gods  of  tatauing. 
Their  images  were  kept  in  the  temples  of  those 
who  practised  the  art  professionally,  and  every 
application  of  their  skill  was  preceded  by  a  iffayer 
addressed  to  them,  that  the  operation  might  not 
occasion  death,  that  the  wounds  might  soon  heal, 
that  the  ^ures  might  be  handsome,  attract  ad- 
mirus,  and  answer  tfae  ends  of  wickedness  de- 
•igned. 

Tatauing,  which  must  have  been  a  ptunful  opera- 
tion,was  seldom  applied  to  any  extent  at  the  same 
time.  There  were  (a Aua,  professors  of  the  art  of 
tatauing,  who  were  regularly  employed  to  perform 
it,  and  received  a  liberal  remuneration. 

The  colouring  matter  was  the  kernel  of  the 
candle-nut,  airarttes  triloba,  called  by  the 
natives  tiairi.  This  was  first  baked,  then  reduced 
to  charcoal,  afterwards  pulverized,  and  mixed 
with  oil.  The  instruments  were  rude,  though  in- 
genious, and  consisted  of  the  bones  of  birds  or 
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tiihes,  ^tened  with  fine  thread  to  a  nnaB  Hick, 
Another  sticic,  somewhat  heavier,  was  also  used,  to 
strike  the  aboTe  when  the  slun  was  perforated. 
The  figure,  or  pattern  to  be  tataned,  was  portnyed 
upon  the  akin  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  uougfa  at 
times  the  operation  was  guided  only  by  the  eye. 

When  the  idolatrous  ceremonies  attending  ht 
commencement  were  finished,  the  perfbnner,  im- 
mersing the  points  of  the  sharp  bone  instrument 
in  the  colouring  matter,  which  was  a  beautifiil 
jet,  applied  it  to  the  8urfiu»  of  the  skin,  and, 
striking  it  smartly  with  the  elastic  stick  whid>  he 
held  in  his  right  hand,  punctnred  the  skin,  and  In- 
jected the  dye  at  the  same  time,  with  as  mach 
ftcility  as  an  adder  would  iMte,  and  deposit  ber 
poison. 

So  long  as  the  person  could  endure  the  pain, 
the  operator  continued  his  work,  but  it  was  seldcMn 
that  a  whole  figure  was  completed  at  once.  Hence 
it  proved  a  tedious  process,  especially  with  those 
who  had  a  variety  of  patterns,  or  stained  the 
greater  part  of  their  bodies.  Both  sexes  were 
tataued. 

The  tataning  of  the  Sandwich  and  Pallisc* 
Islandei?,  though  sometimes  abundant,  is  the 
rudest  I  have  seen  ;  that  of  the  New  Zealanden 
and  the  Marquesians  is  Tery  ingenious,  though 
difierent  in  its  kind.  The  former  consists  prin- 
cipally in  narrow,  circular,  or  curred  lines,  on  dif- 
f^nt  parts  of  the  face ;  the  lines  in  the  tatter  were 
iHoad  and  straight,  interspersed  with  animals,  and 
sometime  covered  the  body  so  as  nearly  to  con- 
ceal the  original  colour  of  the  skin,  and  alnuMt 
even  to  warrant  the  description  given  by  Schonten 
ofthe  inhabitantjof  Dog  Island,  who,  he  observes, 
"  were  marked  with  snakes  and  dragons,  and  snc^ 
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like  reptiles,  which  are  very  Ngnificant  emblaaia 
of  their  own  mischievous  nature." 

The  Tahitian  tatauing  is  more  simple,  and  dis- 
plays^ greater  taste  and  elegance  thaa  either  of  the 
others.  Though  some  of  the  figures  are  arbitrary, 
such  as  stars,  circles,  lozenges.  Sec. :  the  patterns 
Are  nsoally  taken  from  nature,  and  are  often  some 
of  the  most  graceful.  A  cocoa-nut  tree  is  ft 
bvourite  object;  and  I  have  often  admired  the 
taste  displayed  in  the  marking  of  a  chiefe'  legs, 
when  I  Mive  seen  a  cocoa-nut  tree  conecdy  and 
distinctly  drawn,  its  root  spreading  at  the  heel,  its 
elastic  stalk  pencilled  as  it  were  uong  the  tendon, 
and  its  waving  plume  gracefully  spread  out  on  the 
broad  part  of  the  calf.  Sometimes  a  couple  of 
stems  would  be  twined  up  from  the  heel,  and 
divided  on  the  calf,  each  bearing  a  plume  of 
leares. 

The  ornaments  round  the  ankle,  and  upon  the 
instep,  make  them  often  appear  as  if  they  bore  the 
elegant  eastern  sandal.  The  sides  of  the  legs  are 
sometimes  tataued  from  the  ankle  upward,  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  wearing  pantaloons  with 
ornamentea  seams.  Frmn  the  lower  port  of  the 
back,  a  number  of  straight,  waved,  or  zigzag  lines, 
rise  in  the  direction  of  the  spine,  and  branch  off 
legularly  towards  the  shoulders.  But,  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  the  chest  is  the  most  tataued. 
Every  variety  of  figure  is  to  be  seen  here  :  cocoa- 
nat  and  bread-fruit  trees,  with  convolvolus  wreaths 
hanging  round  them,  boys  gathering  the  fruit,  men 
engaged  in  battle,  in  the  manual  exercise,  triumph- 
ing over  a  fallen  foe ;  or,  as  I  have  frequendy  seen 
it,  they  are  represented  as  carrying  a  human  sacri- 
fice to  the  temple.  Every  kind  of  animal — goats, 
dt^B,  fowls,  and  Saii — may  at  Umu  be  seen  on  this 
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part  of  the  body;  muskets,  Bwords,  pistols,  clnba, 
speara,  and  other  weapons  of  wai,  are  also  stamped 
upon  their  arms  or  chest. 

Thej  are  not  all  crowded  upon  the  same  per- 
son, but  each  one  makes  a  selection  accwdingto 
hw  fancy;  and  I  hare  frequently  thought  th« 
tatauing  on  a  man's  person  might  serve  as  an 
index  to  his  dispoution  and  his  character.  lite 
neck  and  throat  were  sometimes  singiulaily  marked. 
The  head  and  the  ears  were  alao  tataued,  though 
among  the  Tahitiana  this  ornament  waa  seldmn 
a|)|4ied  to  the  face. 

The  females  used  the  tataa  more  sparingly  than 
the  men,  and  with  greater  taste.  It  was  always 
the  custom  of  the  natives  to  go  barefooted,  and 
the  feet,  to  an  inch  above  the  ankles,  of  tbe  chief 
women,  were  often  neatly  tataued ;  appearing  aa 
if  they  wore  a  loose  sandal,  or  elegant  open-worked 
boot.  Tlie  arms  were  frequently  marked  with  cir- 
cles, their  fingers  with  rings,  and  their  wrists  with 
bracelets,  llie  thin  transparent  skin  over  the  black 
dye,  often  gave  to  the  tatau  a  tinge  of  blue. 

The  fem^es  seldom,  if  ever,  marked  their  iaces; 
the  figures  on  their  feet  and  hands  were  all  the 
ornaments  they  exhibited.  Many  suffered  mudt 
from  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  operation,  and 
from  the  swelling  and  inflammation  that  followed, 
«Uch  often  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  ulti- 
mately proved  fatal.  Ibis,  however,  seldom  de- 
terred others  from  attempting  to  secure  this  badge 
of  distinction  or  embellishment  of  peraon. 

On  account  of  the  immoral  practices  invariably 
coimected  with  the  process  of  tatauing,  the  chieft 
prohibited  it  altt^ther,  and,  excepting  a  few 
foreign  seamen,  who  often  evinced  as  great  a  deure 
to  have  some  figure  tataued  on  their  anna  or  hands, 
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as  the  DfttiTes  themselves,  the  practice  was  dis- 
continued for  BOme  years. 

The  celebration  of  marria^  frequently  took 
place  among  the  Tahitians  at  an  early  age,  with 
remales  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  with  males  when 
two  or  three  yean  older.  Betrothment  was  the 
irequent  method  by  which  mairiage  contracts  were 
made  among  the  chiefs,  or  higher  ranks  in  society. 
The  parties  themselves  were  not  often  sufficiently 
advanced  injearstotbrmanyjudgnient  of  their  own, 
yet,  on  arriving  at  mnturity,  they  rarely  objected 
to  the  engagements  their  friends  had  made. 

Hie  period  of  courtship  was  seldom  protracted 
among  any  class  of  the  people ;  yet  all  the  inci- 
dent and  romantic  adventure  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  community  in  which  a  high  degree  of 
sentimentality  prevailed,  was  occasionally  exhi- 
bited, and  tite  unsuccessful  auitor,  perhaps,  led  to 
the  commission  of  suicide,  under  the  influence' of 
revenge  and  despair.  Unaccustomed  to  disguise 
either  their  motives  or  their  wishes,  they  generally 
spoke  and  acted  without  hesitation  ;  hence,  what- 
ever barriers  might  oppose  the  union  of  the  parties, 
whether  it  wss  the  reluctance  of  either  of  the 
individuals,  or  of  their  respective  families,  the 
means  used  for  their  removal  were  adopted  with 
much  less  ceremony  than  is  usually  observed  in 
civilized  society.  Several  instances  of  this  kind 
occurred  during  our  residence  in  Huahine;  one 
regarded  a  chief  of  Eimeo,  who  had  followed 
Taaroarii  the  king's  son.  His  figure  was  tall  and 
gigantic,  his  countenance  and  manners  not  un- 
pleasing,  and  his  disposition  mild.  He  was  upwards 
of  twenty  years  of  age.  Some  time  afUr  oor 
aniral  in  Huahine,  he  became  attached  to  th« 
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niece  of  the  principal  laatiia  in  the  ialand,  and 
tendered  proposals  of  marriage.  Her  family  admiU 
ted  his  TiBits,  and  favoured  his  design,  but  ihr 
object  of  his  choice  declined  every  proposal  he 
made.  No  means  to  gain  her  consent  were  left 
untried,  but  all  proved  unavailing.  He  discon- 
tinued his  ordinary  occupations,  left  the  establish- 
ment of  the  young  chief  who  had  selected  him 
for  his  &iend,  and  repaired  to  the  habitation  of 
the  individual  whose  favour  be  was  so  anxiona 
to  obtain.  Here  he  appeared  subject  to  the 
deepest  melancholy,  and,  leaving  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  follow  their  regular  pursuits, 
from  morning  to  night,  dav  after  day,  he  attended 
his  mistress,  performing  bumiliating  oSices  with 
i^parent  satisfaction,  and  constantly  following  in 
her  train  whenever  she  appeared  abroad. 

His  friends  interested  themselves  in  bis  behalf, 
and  the  disappointment,  of  which  he  was  the  sub- 
ject, became  for  a  time  the  topic  of  general  conver- 
sation in  the  settlement.  At  length  the  object  of 
his  attachment  was  induced  to  accept  his  offer; 
they  were  publicly  married,  and  lived  very  com- 
fortably together.  Their  happiness,  however,  was 
but  of^  short  duration,  for  his  wife,  for  whom  he 
appeared  to  cherish  the  most  ardent  affection, 
died  a  few  months  afterwards. 

Another  instance  of  rather  a  different  kind,  sub- 
•equently  occurred.  A  party  of  five  or  six  per- 
sons arrived  in  a  canoe  from  Tahiti,  on  a  visit  to 
their  friends  in  the  Leeward  Islands.  Hough 
Borabora  was  their  destination,  they  remained 
several  weelcs  at  Huahine,  the  guest*  of  Tarai- 
mano.  During  this  period,  a  young  woman,  one 
of  the  belles  of  the  island,  belonging  to  the  house- 
hold of  their  hostess,  became  exceedingly  (bnd  of 
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tbe  society  of  one  of  the  young  men,  and  it  vu 
soon  intimated  to  him  that  she  wished  to  become 
hia  companion  for  life.  The  intimatioa,  hoverer, 
vras  diBreeBided  by  the  young  man,  who  expremed 
hia  intention  to  prosecute  his  voy^e.  The  young 
womui  became  unhappy,  and  made  no  secret  of 
Ae  cause  of  her  distress.  She  was  assiduous  in 
redoubling  her  efibits  to  please  the  individual 
wiiose  afiection  she  was  desirous  to  obtain.  At 
ttaa  period  1  never  saw  him  either  in  the  house  of 
hia  viend,  or  walking  abroad,  without  tkt  young 
voman  by  his  side. 

Finding  the  object  of  her  attachment,  who  wu 

grobably  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  unRioved 
y  her  attentions,  she  not  only  became  exceedingly 
unhappy,  but  declared,  that  if  she  continued  to 
receive  the  same  indifference  and  ne^ect,  she 
would  either  strangle  or  drown  herself.  Her  fHends 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose ; 
bat,  as  she  declared  her  determinauon  was 
nnaltered,  they  used  their  endeavours  with  the 
Btrasger,  who  aAerwards  returned  the  attentioDt 
be  had  received,  and  the  parties  were  manied  at 
Huahine.  His  companions  pursued  their  voyage 
to  Borabora,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Tahiti, 
iriule  die  new-married  couple  continued  to  reside 
with  Taraimano.  Their  hap[uness  was  of  short 
dnration;  not  that  death  dissolved  dietr  union, 
but  that  attachment,  which  had  been  so  ardent  in 
the  bosom  of  the  young  wonan  before  marriage, 
was  superseded  by  a  dislike  as  power6d ;  and 
aMtongn  I  never  heard  the  slightest  charge  of 
unkindness  preferred  against  the  ln)ri>and,  hia  wift 
not  only  treated  him  with  insult,  but  fiaally  left 
him.  Instances  of  such  iiuhappyraarriageB,th()agb 
not  untuual  fonowly,  are  bow  of  rare  occurrence. 
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It  is  only  among  the  middle  and  Icnrer  ranks  of 
society,  that  the  contract  is  made  by  the  parties 
themaelveB,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  husband 
received  any  dowry  with  his  wife,  uoless  the  rank 
of  her  family  was  inferior  to  that  of  his  own.  The 
suitor  often  made  presents  to  the  parents  of  the 
individual  whom  he  wished  to  marry,  in  order  to 
gain  their  content. 

Amonf  the  higher  ranks,  (he  individuals  them- 
selves were  usually  passive,  and  the  arrangement^ 
were  made  by  their  respective  friends.  They  were 
often  betrothed  to  each  other  during  childhood, 
and  the  female  thus  betrothed  was  called  a 
vahme  pakio.  As  she  grew  up,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  chastity,  a  small  platform,  of  consider- 
able elevation,  was  erected  for  her  abode,  within 
the  dwelling  of  her  parents.  Here  she  slept,  and 
■pent  the  whole  of  the  time  she  passed  within 
doors.  Her  parents,  or  some  member  of  the 
family,  attended  her  by  night  and  by  day,  supplied 
her  with  everv  necessary,  and  accompanied  her 
whenever  she  left  the  house.  Some  of  their  tra- 
ditions warrant  the  inference  that  tiiis  mode  of 
life,  in  early  years,  was  observed  by  other  females 
besides  those  v^ho  were  betrothed. 

When  the  time  fixed  for  the  marriage  arrived, 
and  the  parties  themselves  agreed  to  the  union, 
great  preparations  were  made  for  the  dances, 
amusements,  and  festive  entertainment,  usual  on 
such  occasions.  A  company  of  Areois  generally 
attended,  and,  on  the  day  preceding  the  nuptials, 
commenced  their  upaupa,  or  dance,  and  panto- 
mimic exhibitions. 

On  the  rooming  of  the  marriage-day,  a  tem- 
porary altar  was  erected  in  the  house  of  Uie  bride. 
The  relics  of  her  ancestors,  perhaps  their  skulls  or 
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bones,  were  placed  upon  it,  and  covered  witb  fine 
white  native  cloth;  presents  of  white  clotbwere 
tdio  given  W  her  parents,  and  those  relatives  of 
the  fainily  who  attended. 

He  sanction  of  the  goda  they  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  marria^  contract,  and  these  prelimi- 
naries being  adjusted,  the  parties  repaired  to  tha 
marae,  or  temple.  The  ceremony  was  generally 
performed  in  the  family  marae,  excepting  when 
tbe  parties  were  connected  with  the  reigning 
fomily,  which  rendered  it  necesaary  that  it  shonld 
be  solemnized  in  the  temple  of  Ore  or  of  Tane, 
the  two  priucipal  oational  idols.  On  entering  the 
temple,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  changed  theii 
drenes,  and  arrayed  thems^ves  in  their  weddinff 
garments,  which  were  afterwards  considered 
•acred ;  they  took  their  stations  in  the  place 
appointed  for  them,  the  bride  on  one  side  of  the 
area,  and  the  bridegroom  on  tlic  other,  five  or  six 
yards  ^ipazt. 

lite  priest  now  came  forward,  clad  in  the  haint 
liments  of  his  office,  and,  standmg  before  them, 
addressed  the  bridegroom  usually  in  the  following 
terms :  Etta  anei  oe  a  faarue  t  in  oe  vakinef 
"  Will  you  not  cast  away  your  wife  V  to  which 
the  bridegroom  answered,  Eita ;  "  No."  Turn- 
ing to  the  bride,  he  proposed  to  her  the  same 
question,  and  received  a  similar  answer.  TTie 
priest  then  addressed  them  both,  saying,  "  Happy 
will  it  be,  if  thus  with  ye  two."  He  Sien  ofTered 
a  prayer  to  the  gods  in  their  behalf,  imploring  for 
them  that  they  might  live  in  affection,  and  realise 
the  happiness  marriage  was  designed  to  secure. 

The  relatives  now  brought  a  large  piece  of  white 
cloth,  which  they  call  ahit  vauvaa,  spreading 
cloth  :  it  was  spread  out  on  the  pavement  of  the 
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marae.  TV  bridegroom  and  bride  took  tbeir 
station  upon  this  cIoUi,  and  clasped  each  other  bv 
the  hand.  The  ekulls  of  their  ancestors,  whicn 
were  kept  carefully  preserved  by  surriTors,  who 
con3td««d  the  spirits  of  the  proprieton  of  these 
skulls  as  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  family, 
were  sometimes  brought  out  and  placed  before 
than. 

He  relatives  of  the  bride  then  took  a  piece  ot 
■ugar-K^me,  and,  wrapping  it  in  a  branch  of  the 
sacred-  miro,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  bride- 
groom, while  the  new-married  pair  stood  holding 
each  other's  hands.  Having  placed  the  sacred 
branch  on  the  In^egroom's  bead,  they  laid  it 
down  between  them.  The  husband's  relatives 
then  performed  the  same  ceremony  towards  the 
bride.  On  some  occasions,  the  female  relatives 
cut  their  faces  and  brows  with  the  instrument  set 
with  shark's  teeth,  received  liie  flowing  blood  on 
a  piece  of  native  cloth,  and  deposited  the  cloth, 
sprinkled  with  the  mingled  blood  of  the  mothers  of 
the  married  pair,  at  the  feet  of  the  bride. 

By  the  l^ter  parts  of  die  ceremony,  any  infe- 
riority  of  mak  that  might  have  existed  was 
removed,  and  they  were  considered  as  equal.  The 
two  families,  also,  to  which  they  respectively 
belonged,  were  ever  afterwards  regarded  as  one. 
Another  large  jHece  of  cloth,  colled  the  tapoi, 
covering,  was  now  brou^t,  and  the  ceremony 
concluded  by  the  relatives  throwing  it  over  the 
bridegroom  and  bride. 

The  cloth  used  on  these  occasions,  as  well  aa 
the  dress,  was  considered  sacred,  and  was  taken 
to  the  king,  <v  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Areola. 
The  parties  returned  to  their  habitation,  where 
■umpluoua  feasting  fbllowed,  the  duration  of  which 
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^na  according  to  tbe  rank  or  means  of  the  &iiulie« 
tbus  united. 

Such  were  the  marriaeie  ceremonies  fonnerly 
observed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  They  exhibited  much  that  was  curious  and 
affecting,  especially  in  the  blood  of  their  parents, 
and  the  skulls  of  their  ancestors,  presented  befbie 
the  parties.  The  one,  perhaps,  as  the  emblem  of 
their  union,  and  the  other  as  an  intimation  that 
&e  inhabitants  of  the  world  of  spirits  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  a^ement.  Considering  these,  aitd 
other  significant  usages,  it  is  surprising  how  a 
people,  BO  uncivilized  and  rude  as  in  many 
respects  they  certainly  were,  should  ever  have 
instituted  ol»ervances  so  singular  and  impressive, 
in  connexion  with  the  marriage  contract. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  ceremony  and  form  in 
entering  into  the  engagement,  the  marriage  tie 
was  probably  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  brittle 
that  existed  among  them ;  neither  party  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  abide  by  it  any  longer  than  it  suited 
therr  inclinations  and  their  convenience.  The 
slightest  cause  was  often  sufficient  to  occasion 
or  to  justify  their  separation,  though  among  the 
higher  classes  the  relation  was  nominally  continued 
long  after  it  had  actually  ceased. 

Polyganiy  was  practised  more  extensively  by 
the  Tahitians  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  probably  prevailed  to  as  great 
an  extent  among  them  as  among  any  of  the  Poly- 
nesian tribes.  Many  of  the  raatiras,  or  inferior 
diiefi,  had  two  or  three  wives,  who  appeared  to 
leceive  an  equal  degree  of  respect  and  support. 
Whh  the  hi^er  chieft,  however,  it  was  different ; 
although  they  might,  like  Hamanemane,  keep  a 
awnber  of  females,  it  was  rather  a  system  of  con- 
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cubinE^,  than  a  plurality  of  wives,  that  prevafled 
among  them.  The  individual  U>  whom  the  chief 
was  first  united  in  mairi^e,  or  whose  rank  was 
nearest  his  own,  was  ^nerally  considered  as  his 
wife,  and,  so  lone  as  she  lived  with  hei  husband, 
the  other  females  were  regarded  as  inferior. 
When  the  rank  of  the  parties  was  equal,  they 
often  separated ;  the  husband  took  other  wives, 
and  the  wife  other  husbands ;  and  if  the  rank  of 
the  wife  was  in  any  degree  superior  to  that  of  her 
husband,  she  was  at  liberty  to  take  as  many  otha 
husbands  as  she  pleased,  allhough  still  nominally 
regarded  as  the  wife  of  the  individual  to  whom  SM 
bad  been  fint  married. 
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IPrequeDc;  of  war  In  the  Sooth  Sealilandt — PolftimiaB' 
wRj-god — Religion!  ceremoniei  anil  hamui  Murificca, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostllitiu — Nationk] 
COoBciiS^ — Hdstering  of  forcei — Emblems  of  the  godi 
(■ken  to  the  war — Strenitth  of  llieir  fieeta  or  Hnnie»->- 
The  battle  of  Hooroto—Womrn  eafcssing  in  battle — 
Tahitiao  bannera — Martini  music — Modes  of  attack— 
Single  combats,  challenges,  Sic— The  rauti,  or  orators 
of  battle — Sacrifice  of  the  Brat  prisoner — ManifesfatioB 
of  affectloD,  and  notires  to  revengr — Angnrin  of  thk 
war — Use  of  the  sling — Singular  custom  of  the  cfaieAi 
in  marching  to  battle — Sani^uinar;  and  exterminating 
eharaclcT  of  their  eDgagemenU— Desolation  of  the 
country.  1 

VI A  It  among  uncivilized  nations  is  often  afi 
abject  of  the  highest  ambition,  the  road  to  most 
envied  distinction,  and  the  source  of  most  ardent 
delight.  It  was  so  among  the  South  SeA 
Islanders.  They  app^r  tO  have  been  greatlj 
addicted  to  it  from  the  earliest  periods  of  thcit' 
htstoi^.  It  occurred  very  frequently,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  During  the  fifleeA 
years  Mr.  Nott  spent  in  the  islands,  white  thd 
people  were  pagans,  the  island  of  Tahiti  wob 
mvfllved  in  actual  war  ten  diffeteflt  times.  The  Mis- 
sionaries were  painfully  familiar  with  it.  It'  sur- 
iminded  their  dwelling;  and  the  wounded  in 
battle  have  oflen,  with  their  wounds  fresh  and 
Needing,  sought  tiieir  houses  for  relieC 
t2 
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Oro  vss  the  principal  war-god,  but  he  was  not 
the  only  deity  whose  influence  was  important  on 
ihete  occaBioni.  Tain,  Maahiti,  Tetuahunihuni, 
Tane,  and  Rimsroa,  "  long-  hand,  or  arm,"  the 
ancient  gods  of  war,  were  all  deities  of  the  first 
rank,  having  been  created  by  Taaroa,  according 
to  their  &buloua  traditions,  before  Oro  existed. 

In  modem  times,  however,  Oro'a  influence  ha« 
been  principally  sought  in  war.  This  they  imagined 
was  tjie  chief  object  of  his  attention  ;  and  when 
it  proceeded  in  its  bloodiest  forms,  it  was  suppoaed 
to  aSbrd  him  the  highest  satisfaction.  Somewhat 
of  his  imagined  character  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  of  his  priest  requiring  every  victim  offend 
in  sacrifice,  to  be  covered  with  its  own  blood,  in 
order  to  his  acceptance.  The  influence  ascribed 
to  the  gods  in  war  may  be  in  a  measure  infencd 
from  the  frequent  and  sanguinary  appeals  made  to 
them  at  its  commencement,  and  during  every  period 
of  its  progress. 

When  war  was  in  agitation,  a  human  sacrifice 
was  ofiered  to  Oro,  and  was  denominated  the 
Matea :  the  ceremony  connected  with  it  waa 
called — fetching  the  god  to  preside  over  the  rmu 
or  army,  l^e  image  of  the  god  was  brought  out ; 
when  the  victim  was  ofiered,  a  red  feather  was 
taken  fkim  his  person,  and  given  to  the  party, 
who  bore  it  to  their  companions,  and  considered 
it  as  the  syubol  of  Oro's  presence  and  sanction, 
during  their  subsequent  preparations.  Tlie  com- 
mencement of  war,  the  violating  of  a  treaty,  was 
called  the  aoH  a  pito,  the  cutting  of  the  cord 
of  union  ;  whenever  this  took  place,  a  human 
victim  was  offered  by  the  offending  party,  to  pre- 
vent the  gods  from  being  angry  at  their  treachery. 
A  hnman  victim;  called  the  Atiwat<^,  waa  also 
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eflered  by  Uie  party  assailed,  to  secure  [ffotectioD 
&(»n  the  gods,  and  puaisbment  on  their  eaemieB. 
Another  human  sacnfice  was  now  taken,  called 
the  Maui  faatere,  and  was  equivalent  to  the  public 
declaration  of  war,  and  such  it  was  also  considered 
by  the  opposing  party.  Id  1808,  when  the  late 
Pomare  heard  tnat  Taute,  his  fonner  chief 
minister,  and  the  most  celebrated  wairior  in  the 
nation,  had  joined  the  rebel  chiefe,  and  that  the 
Hani  batere  had  been  offered,  and  the  sanction 
of  the  gods  thus  implored,  he  was  so  alTected  that 
he  wept;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  one  of  hia 
orators,  in  alluding  to  this  event  subsequently, 
exclaimed.  Who  is  Taute?  He  is  a  roan,  and 
not  a  god,  his  head  reaches  not  to  the  skies. 
Who  is  Taute  ?  The  king's  sfarita  bthI  courage 
never  rcTiTed. 

If  it  was  a  navaJ  expedition,  canoes  were  now 
collected  and  equipped,  and  the  weapons  put  in 
order,  the  spears  and  clubs  cleaned  with  a  boar's 
tusk,  pointed  with  bones  of  the  sting-ray,  and 
having  been  carefully  polished,  the  handle  of  every 
weapon  was  covered  with  the  resinous  gum  of  tul 
bread-fruit,  that  it  might  adhere  to  Ae  warrior's 
band,  and  render  his  grasp  firm. 

When  the  implements  of  destruction  were  ready, 
and  this  seldom  occupied  many  days,  another  fan- 
man  sacrifice  was  offered,  called  the  haea  matt— 
the  tearing  of  the  mati  in  the  presence  of  the  gods, 
■e  the  fibres  of  mati  were  torn  at  the  temple,  before 
being  twisted  into  cord  for  the  sacred  net.  Hiis 
was  immediately  before  the  expedition  started; 
and  if  accepted,  Oro  generally  inspired  one  of  his 
prophets,  who  declared  that  the  fleet  or  army 
should  be  victorious.  On  all  these  occaaionSf 
human  sacrifices,  covered  with  their  own  blood. 
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were  offered  to  Oro,  in  numbers  pt«portJoned  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  uDdertaldng,  or  the  force  of 
the  parties  coafederated. 

While  these  ceremonies  were  proceedinf,  na- 
tional councils  were  held.  Peace,  or  war,  vaa 
tsually  detennined  by  a  few  leading  individuals, 
including;  the  king,  pnests,  and  the  principal  chiefs. 
The  prayers  and  sacrifice*  offcieo,  oracles  con- 
sulted, responses  received,  and  councils  held,  were 
onlypart^  of  the  external  rnachinery  by  which,  as 
it  re^^utled  the  mass  of  the  population,  these  move- 
meats  were  directed.  This,  however,  wbh  not 
always  the  case,  and  peace  or  var  was  often  the 
result  of  the  impressions  produced  by  the  populajr 
orators  on  the  general  assemblies.  These  harangues 
were  specimens  of  the  most  impassioned  natunJ 
eloquence,  bold  end  varied  in  its  figures,  and  im- 
pressive in  its  effects. 

I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  one  of 
iieir  national  councils  when  the  question  of  war 
was  debated,  under  the  imposing  influence  im- 
parted by  their  mythology,  whereby  they  ima- 
gined the  contention  between  the  gods  of  the 
rivals  was  as  great  as  that  sustained  by  the  parties 
themselves.  A  number  of  thet^res  and  expres 
■ions  used  on  these  occasions  are  familiar ;  but, 
detached  and  translated,  they  lose  their  force. 
From  what  I  have  beheld  in  their  public  speeches, 
in  force  of  sentiment,  beauty  of  metaphor,  and 
effect  of  action,  lean  imagine  that  the  impression 
of  an  eloquent  harangue,  delivered  by  an  ardent 
warrior,  armed  perhaps  for  combat,  and  aided  by 
the  influence  of  highW  excited  feeling,  could  pro- 
duce no  ordinary  efiect;  and  1  have  repeatedly 
heard  Mr.  Nott  declare,  (and  no  one  can  better  ap- 
preciate native  eloquence,)  be  would  at  any  time  go 
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thirty  miles  to  listen  to  an  address  impassioaed  as 
those  he  has  sometimes  heard  on  these  occasions. 

When  war  was  determined,  the  king^s  vea,  or 
lieraM,  was  sent  round  the  island,  or  through  the 
districts  dependent  on  the  parties,  and  all  were 
required  to  arm,  and  repair  to  the  appointed  ren- 
dezrouB.  Sometimes  the  king's  flag  was  carried 
round.  The  women,  the  children,  and  the  t^ed, 
called  the  oAua,  were  either  left  ini  the  villages,  or 
lodged  in  some  place  of  security,  while  the  men 
hastened  to  the  field. 

llieir  arms  were  kept  with  great  care,  in  hi^ 
preservation.  In  some  of  the  houses,  on  our  ani- 
val  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  especially  in  the  dwell- 
ing of  Fenuapeho,  the  chief  of  Tahaa,  every  kind 
cf  weapon  was  in  such  order,  aud  so  carefully  fixed 
against  the  sides  of  the  house,  that  the  dwelling 
Appeared  more  like  an  armoury  thtui  a  domestic 
abode.  Many  a  one,  whom  the  summons'  from 
Ihe  chief  has  found  destitute  in  the  morning,  has 
l^eenknown  to  cut  down  or  rive  a  tall  cocoa-nut  tree, 
finish  his  lance  or  his  spear,  and  Jdn  the  warriors 
«t  the  close. of  the  same  day.  llie  chief  of  each 
district  led  his  own  tenantry  to  the  war — reported, 
on  his  arrival,  the  number  of  men  he  had  brought 
— and  then  formed  his  buhapa,  or  encampment, 
with  the  rest  of  the  forces. 

A  number  o(  ceremonies  still  remained  to  be 
observed.  The  priests  were  important  personages 
in  every  expedition;  their  influence  with  the  gods 
was  considered  the  means  of  victory,  and  they  re- 
ceived a  proportionate  share  of  consideration.  The 
first  service  of  this  kind  was  called  the  taama  raa 
ra — the  binding  of  the  sacredness  or  supernatural 
influence ;  and  while  the  chiefs  and  warriors  had 
been  employed  in  the  preliminaries  of  war,  the 
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{wieste  had  been  unremitting  in  their  prayers  thai 
the  ra  alua,  &c.  the  infinence  of  the  gods,  &c 
might  be  turned  agwnat  their  enemies,  or  that  the 
gods  would  leave  them  defenceless.  When  that 
prayen  were  successful,  it  was  supposed  tkat  the 
gods  of  their  enemies  left  them,  and  came  to  the 
party  by  whom  they  were  thns  implored,  and, 
entering  the  canoes,  clube,  spears,  and  other 
weapotu  of  their  army,  insured  its  triumph.  Aa  a 
compensation  for  this  important  service,  the  cfcieft 
assembled  ;  a  quantity  of  cloth,  mats,  and  perhaps 
a  canoe,  was  spread  before  them,  surmounted  ky 
a  branch  of  the  sacred  miro,  and  a  fen  red  fea- 
ther*, emblematical  of  the  tutelar  gods.  The  priests 
were  then  sent  for,  and  the  whole  presented  to 
them  from  the  heads  of  the  army  by  an  orator,  the 
burden  of  whose  address  was — "  Tbis  u  the  recom- 
pense for  vour  fetjgue  in  imploring  the  aid  of  the 
gods  by  nig^t  and  by  day." 

A  second  ceremony  followed,  called  fairaro ! 
a  large  quantity  of  cloth,  mats,  ice.  were  given  to 
the  priests,  that  they  might  perserere  m  their 
labours.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  third,  of  the 
same  kind,  called  the  Aaamsit,  in  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  kinds  of  property,  a  number  of 
fine  pigs,  each  distinguished  by  a  distinct  name, 
were  giTen  to  the  priests,  that  they  might  redonUe 
their  vigilance  to  induce  their  own  gods  to  keep 
with  them,  and  the  gods  of  their  enemies  to  forsake 
&ose  enemies,  and,  by  means  of  the  weapons  of 
those  who  now  sought  their  ftivour,  to  exert  their 
power  against  the  parties  they  had  formerly  aided. 

The  atoafare  ia  Manahor—the  building  of  the 
house  of  Manaha,  or  host*  of  gods — was  a  singu- 
lar ceremony.  It  was  designed  for  the  abode 
of  the  gods  and  spirits,  iriio  th^  tuppoaei  fongbt 
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with  them,  and  vhose  favour  they  desired.  In 
Older  to  propitiate  the  gods,  a  human  sacrifice  vas 
offered.  The  work  was  begun,  and  the  house 
must  be  finished  in  one  day,  on  which  day  every 
individua]  must  abstain  from  all  kinds  of  food,  no 
canoe  must  be  launched,  no  fire  lighted,  while  the 
work  was  in  progress,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  central 
pillar  the  body  of  a  man  offered  in  sacrifice  was  de- 
posited. Into  this  house  the  loot,  or  images  of  the 
spirits,  were  sometimes  taken ;  hut  although  the 
priest  always  offered  his  prayer  here,  the  gods  were 
usually  ie^  in  their  lacred  temples,  and  only  a 
feadier  was  taken  from  their  images,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  all  their  power. 

"Hie  last  religious  ceremony,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  conflict,  was  the  haumanava.  Slight 
temples  were  erected  in  the  sacred  canoes  of  Oro, 
and  the  other  gods.  In  these,  the  red  feathers 
taken  from  the  idols  were  deposited ;  they  were 
called  manvtahi  no  Tane,  &c.  or  single  bird  of 
Tane ;  all  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be  present, 
having  been  brought  from  their  elysian  abodes  by 
the  prayers  of  the  priests.  There  was  a  kind  of 
intermediate  race  of  beings,  between  men  and 
gods,  who  were  employed  as  messengers,  to  fetch 
the  latter  in  cases  of  emergency ;  each  god  had  hit 
own  messenger,  hovering  about  the  habitations  of 
men,  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  or  a  sliaric.  When  the 
Effiest  by  prayers  soi^ht  the  aid  of  these  gods,  they 
unagined  that  the  messenger  set  off  to  the  place  of 
the  god's  abode,  somewhere  in  fare  papa,  near 
"  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  and  made  the 
usual  declaration — Mai  haere  i  le  ao,  e  tamae  H  tt 
00,  "  Come  to  the  world,  or  state  of  light,  there  is 
war  in  the  world." 

Hie  sacred  feathers  being  deposited  in  the  tern- 
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porary  maraea  erected  in  the  canoes,  a  large  nom- 
ber  of  the  finest  ht^  tiiey  coald  procure  were 
killed,  and  baked  in  the  temple  on  shore,  the 
heads  cut  off,  and  placed  on  a  small  altar  in  tba 
cauoe,  before  the  symbol  of  the  idols'  presence. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  body  was  eaten  by  the 
priests,  and  those  who  feasted  on  the  sacrifices. 
Whether  they  fought  by  sea  or  by  land,  as  their 
principal  engagements  were  near  the  shore,  a  fleet 
usually  accompanied  the  aimy,  and  on  board  the 
canoes  the  principal  idols  were  generally  kept 
Tie  arrangements  being  now  completed,  with  uw 
emblems  of  their  gods,  and  the  ofierings  they  made, 
they  speedily  set  out  for  the  combat,  con&lent  of 
victory. 

Nuu  and  papattpea  were  the  tenns  usually  em- 
ployed to  designate  an  army,  though  it  is  probable 
the  former  was  applied  principally  to  an  army, 
or  fleet,  filled  with  fighting  men,  end  the  latter  to 
an  anny  on  shore,  together  with  the  multitude  that 
followed  for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  &c.  l^eir  anoies 
must  formerly  have  been  large :  when  Captain 
Cook  was  there  in  1774,  he  supposed  the  fleet  to 
consist  of  not  fewer  than  1700  caaoes,  each  carry- 
ing forty  men  ;  making  altogether  6000  fighting 
men.  i  think,  however,  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake  in  his  calculation.  In  the  last  war 
hut  one,  in  which  the  people  of  Huahine  were 
engaged  with  those  of  Raiatea,  at  the  battle  of 
Hooroto,  in  the  latter  island,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mahine,  the  present  king  of  Huahine, 
who  was  there,  and  whose  father  was  the  general 
of  the  forces,  the  fleet  consisted  of  ninety  ships,  or 
war-canoes,  each  about  one  hundred  feet  long, 
filled  witi)  men,  who,  besides  their  ordinary  arms, 
possessed  the  two  guns  left  with  Mai  by  Captain 
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Cook,  from  the  use  of  which  they  expected  an  easy 
victory.  This  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
conflicts  that  had  occurred  for  many  yean.  Te- 
nana,  the  king  of  Huahine,  went  down  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  Ohunehaapaa,  whose  son  is  still  living 
in  Rftiatea.  Ohunehaapaa  had  been  banished  by 
the  Raiatean  chie&,  and  the  chie&  and  people  of 
Huahine  undertook  to  reinstate  him.  Hie  Wind- 
ward fleet  anchored  at  Tipaemau,  when  the  Raia- 
teans  fled  to  Tahaa.  The  Huahinean  chief  sent 
to  demand  from  Tapoa  the  surrender  of  the  land. 
This  was  refused,  and  both  parties  prepared  for 
battle.  Next  day  the  hostile  fleets  met  near  Hoo- 
TOto,  and  a  most  bloody  and  obstinate  engagement 
ensued ;  both  parties  lost  so  many,  that  when  piled 
up,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  the  dead  bodies 
are  said  to  have  formed  a  heap  as  high  as  the 
young  cocoa-nut  trees.  They  still  detennined  to 
persevere  till  one  party  should  be  destroyed ;  but 
Mauai,  a  native  of  Borabora,  inspired  by  Oro,  in- 
timated the  will  of  the  god  that  they  should  desist. 
An  armistice  was  concluded ;  the  warriors  of  two 
districts  of  Huahine,  Faretou,  and  Fareihi,  being 
comparatively  uninjured,  sailed  over  to  Tahaa,  for 
.the  purpose  of  plunder.  They,  however,  met 
with  a  more  determined  resistance  than  they  had 
expected,  and  were  not  only  repulsed,  but  dmost 
cut  off.  Mato,  the  father  of  the  present  king  o^ 
Huahine,  and  general  of  the  army,  waa  slain.  The 
survivors  were  glad  to  return  to  their  own  island 
and  the  Raiateans  were  too  much  enfeebled  t4 
endeavour  to  prevent  them. 

In  this  war,  the  greater  part  of  the  chiefs  and 
warriors  of  the  Leeward  or  Society  Islands  were 
destroyed.  The  island  of  Huahine  never  recovered 
from  me  shock  of  this  murderous  conflict. 
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t^mai  or  taua  it  the  general  lenn  for  war,  in  aD 
its  diveraified  fonna ;  the  same  word  is  also  used 
to  denote  qunrrelling  ;  aro  is  the  tenn  for  bottle. 
The  modes  of  attack  and  defence  were  various, 
and  reflated  by  circumstances.  Among  the 
principal,  were  the/a(o(ia,  where  two  armies,  led 
on  by  their  respective  sovereigns,  advanced  face 
to  face ;  the  dvu  mata,  in  which  none  turn  back ; 
the  mat'tia,  in  which  a  select  band,  joining  hands, 
Tusbed  into  the  fiercest  part  of  the  conflict,  and 
Oideavonred  to  spread  confusion  and  terror  among 
the  enemy ;  the  aro  nee,  where  only  a  small  front 
was  shown,  and  the  main  force  concealed ;  the 
moohono,  jointless  backbone,  and  the  aro  ro,  (ant- 
fight)  in  which  the  army  is  formed  in  lines,  smd 
the  fit>nt  line,  when  hard  pressed,  retires,  while 
those  immediately  behind  advance  to  sustain  the 
conflict.  Besides  these  there  were  a  number  of 
Others,  such  as  the  butoa,  coral  rock,  in  which  the 
army  stood  and  repelled  every  assailant ;  the  rapa- 
lahi,  in  which  the  assailants  singled  out  the  chiefs 
and  leaders  ;  but  the  most  desperate  was  the  witni 
tatnafaarere,  when  the  warriors  forsook  land) 
house,  wife,  and  children,  and,  determining  to 
refuse  quarter,  went  forth  lo  conquer  or  die.  Hie 
divisions  of  the  army  were  :  1.  The  viro  aro,  front 
line,  or  advanced  guard  ;  2.  the  apoa  viri,  second 
rank ;  Z.  the  tapono  viri,  shoulder  viri,  or  third 
rank ;  4.  the  hotuai,  or  fourth  line ;  and  5.  the 
hoe  kaabua,  or  last  division,  including  the  wives, 
children,  ba^i;age,  and  property  of  the  warriors. 
"Die  nnk  immediately  in  front  of  the  king  or 
principal  chief,  always  contained  the  bravest  men. 

The  forces  were  marshalled  for  the  fight  by  the 
principal  leader,  who  was  said  to  iarai  te  aro, 
ih^M  or  form  the  battle ;  when  this  was  accom- 
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piffibed,  the  signal  was  given,  and  uniting  in  th« 
umera  ia  Ra,  song  of  battle  to  the  god  of  war,  or 
in  deafening  shouta  and  imprecations,  iKey  rushed 
with  bold  and  menacing  impetuosity  to  v,  or  join 
in  combat.  Sometimes  their  attacks  were  made 
by  night,  but  then  they  generally  bore  a  rama,  or 
toich.  To  ambuscades  they  seldom  had  recourse, 
though  they  occasionally  adopted  what  was  called 
the  aro  nee,  or  attack  by  stealth,  surprising  their 
enemies  by  an  unexpected  onset. 

The  flags  of  the  gods,  or  the  emblems  of  the 
idols,  were  carried  to  the  battle,  to  inspire  the 
combatants  with  confidence,  and  the  martial  ban- 
ners they  employed  were  fonnerly  hoisted  on  board 
the  different  fleets,  but  more  recently  carried  by 
the  bravest  of  the  warriors  in  the  centre  of  their 
armies.  Their  flags  were  red,  white,  or  black. 
Rude  and  harsh  kinds  of  music  animated  the  war~ 
riors  in  their  fleets,  and  since  the  reign  of  Oro 
the  combatants  have  marched  to  tlie  battle,  in- 
Bpired  by  the  sounds  of  the  trumpet  and  the  drum. 
Before  Uiis  time,  during  the  celestial  supremacy  . 
of  Tane  and  Ra,  these  gods  were  accustomed  in 
action  to  advance  before  those  bands  of  warriora 
vhom  they  were  disposed  to  aid,  and  to  spread  dis- 
may through  the  ranks  of  their  enemies  hy  waving 
their  tails,  which  the  natives  supposed  resembled 
the  tails  of  comets,  or  the  lammous  appearance 
called  a  felling  or  shooting  star. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  although  they  left 
tiieir  images  in  their  respective  temples,  no  offer- 
ings were  presented  after  the  haumanava  had  been 
performed,  and  no  sacrifice  was  deposited  on  the 
altars  of  any  of  the  temples,  lest  the  gods  should 
hereby  be  induced  to  forsake  the  army,  or  remain 
btbind. 
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Wben  their  modes  of  attack  were  deliberate, 
the  celebrated  warriors  of  each  army  occasionally 
marched  forward  beyond  the  firet  line  of  the  body 
to  which  they  belonged,  and,  on  approaching  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  sat  down  on  tne  sand  or  the 
grass.  Two  or  three  from  one  of  these  parties 
would  then  rise,  and,  advancing  a  few  yards 
towaids  their  opponents,  boastfully  challenge  them 
to  the  combat.  When  the  challenge  was  accepted, 
which  it  often  was  with  tlie  utmost  promptitude,  the 
combatants  advanced  with  intimidating  menaces. 

These  often  addressed  each  other  by  recounting 
their  names,  the  names  and  deeds  of  their  ances- 
tors, their  own  achievements  ia  combat,  the 
prowess  of  (heir  arms,  and  the  augmented  fame 
they  should  acquire  by  the  addition  of  their  pre- 
sent foes  to  the  number  of  those  they  had  already 
slain ;  in  conclusion,  inviting  them  to  advance, 
that  they  might  be  devoted  to  Aeir  god,  who  was 
hovering  by  to  receive  the  sacrifice.  With  taunt- 
ing scorn  die  anta^nist  would  reply  much  in  the 
same  strain,  sometimes  mingling  aSected  pity  with 
his  denunciations.  When  they  had  finished  their 
harangue,  the  ontoreaa,  club  of  insult,  or  insulting 
spear,  was  raised,  and  the  onset  commenced. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  single  combat,  fought  in  the 
space  between  the  two  armies,  and  in  sight  of  both. 

At  other  tunes,  several  men  engaged  on  both 
sides,  when  those  not  engaged,  thoi^  fully  armed 
and  equipped,  kept  their  seat  on  the  ground.-  If  a 
single  combat,  when  one  was  disabled  or  slain,  the 
victorwould  challenge  another;  and  seldom  thought 
of  retreating,  so  long  as  one  remained.  When  a 
number  were  engaged,  and  one  fell,  a  warrior  from 
his  otvn  party  rose,  and  maintained  the  struggle ; 
when  either  party  retreated,  the  ranks  of  the  army 
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to  which  it  belonged  rushed  forward  to  sustain  it ; 
this  brought  the  opposing  army  od,  and,  from  a 
single  combat  or  a  tkimuHh,  it  became  a  general 
engagement.  The  conftiet  was  carried  on  with  the 
most  savage  fiiry,  such  as  might  be  expected  in 
barbarous  warriora,  who  imagined  tlie  gods,  on 
whom  their  destinies  depended,  had  actually  ea^ 
l«red  into  their  Weapons,  giving  preciaion  and  force 
t6  their  blows,  direction  to  their  missiles,  and  im- 
parting to  the  whole  a  BU]lematural  Vitality. 

The  din  and  clamour  of  the  deadly  fray  werA 
greatly  augmented  by  the  efforts  of  the  Rauti. 
These  were,  as  the  Druids  among  the  ancient 
Britons,  the  orators  of  battle.  They  were  usually 
men  of  commanding  person  and  military  prowes>^ 
arrayed  only  in  a  girdle  of  the  leaves  of  the  ti- 
plant  round  their  waist ;  sometimes  carrying  a 
light  spear  in  the  left,  but  always  a  small  bunch  of 
green  ti-leaves  in  the  riglit  hand.  In  this  bunch 
of  leaves  the  principal  weapon,  a  small,  sharp, 
serrated,  and  barbed  airofai,  (bone  of  the  stingT 
ray,)  was  concealed,  whicit  diey  were  reported  to 
use  dexterously  when  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 
He  principal  object  of  these  Rautis  was,  to  ani- 
mate the  troops  by  recounting  the  deeds  of  their 
fbrefathers,  <be  f&me  of  their  tribe  or  island,  th« 
martial  powers  of  their  favouring  gOds,  and  the 
interests  involved  in  the  contest.  In  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  they  were  indefatigable,  and  by 
night  and  day  went  through  the  camp  rousing  the 
ardour  of  the  warriors.  On  the  day  of  battle  they 
marched  with  the  army  tb  the  onset,  mingled  in  the 
fray,  and  hurried  to  and  fto  among  the  combatants^ 
cheering  them  with  the  recital  of  heroic  deeds,  or 
sthnulating  them  to  achievements  of  daring  and' 
nlonr. 
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Any  attempt  at  translating  th^ir  espressioM 
would  convey  so  inadequate  an  idea  of  tbeir  origi- 
nal force,  as  to  destroy  their  effect.  "  Roll  onward 
like  the  billows — break  on  them  with  te  haruru  9 
te  tai,  the  ocean's  foam  and  roar  when  bureting  oa 
the  reefs — bang  on  them  as  le  vira  man  iai,  the 
forked  lightning  plays  above  the  frothing  snrf — 
give  out  the  vigilance,  give  out  the  strength,  give 
out  the  anger,  the  anger  of  the  devouring  wild 
dc^, — till  their  line  is  broken,  till  they  tlow  back 
like  the  receding  tide."  Ihese  were  the  ezpres- 
tfom  sometimes  used,  and  the  impression  of  tfaeit 
spirit-stirring  harangues  is  still  vivid  in  the  recol- 
lection of  many,  who,  when  any  thing  is  forcibly 
urged  upon  them,  often  involuntarily  ezclsim, 
"  Tint  Rauti  teie,"  equal  to  a  Rauti  this. 

If  the  battle  continued  for  aeveral  successire 
days,  the  labours  of  the  Rautis  were  bo  incesaant 
by  night  through  the  camp,  and  by  day  amid  the 
ranks  in  the  field,  that  they  have  been  known  to 
expire  from  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  Hie  priesta 
were  not  exempted  from  the  battle ;  they  bore 
arms,  and  marched  with  the  warriors  to  the 
combat. 

The  combatants  did  not  use  much  science  in  the 
action,  nor  scarcely  aim  to  parry  their  enemy'i 
weapons ;  they  used  no  shield  or  target,  ead, 
believing  the  gods  directed  and  sped  their  weapons 
with  more  than  human  force  upon  their  assailants, 
they  depended  on  strength  more  than  art  for  auc- 
ceSB.  ilieir  clubs  were  invariably  aimed  at  tha 
head,  and  often,  with  the  lozenge -shaped  weapon, 
they  would  lapai,  or  cleave,  the  skulls  of  their 
opponents.  Their  spears  they  directed  against  the 
body,  and  the  mavi  wsA  often  a  deadly  thruat, 
piercing  through  the  heart. 
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'Wlien  the  first  warrior  fell  on  eftber  side,  a 
bBirid  shoot  of  exultation  and  of  trnimpb  waa 
nus«d  by  tbe  victors,  which  echoed  along  the  line, 
striking  a  panic  through  the  ranks  of  their  anttigo- 
iMBts,  it  h«ttig  conaidered  an  intimation  of  the 
bcmnt  of  the  gods  towards  the  victoriout  partiefl. 
Aroand  tbe  body  the  struggle  became  dread- 
fiil ;  and  if  the  victors  bore  him  away,  be  was 
despoiled  of  his  ornaments,  and  then  seized  by  the 
priests,  or  left  to  be  offered  to  the  gods  at  the  cloae 
of  the  battle. 

He  first  man  seized  on  before  quite  dead  was 
ol^ed  in  sacrifice,  and  called  te  mataahaetvmM 
Taaroa—the  first  rending  of  the  root,  Tbe  victim 
was  not  taken  to  the  temple,  but  the  bead  was 
bound  round  with  sacred  clnet  brought  Irom  the 
temple,  and  tbe  body  laid  alive  upon  a  number  of 
mean,  and  thus  borne  on  men's  riioulders  nton^ 
ne  ranks,  in  the  midst  or  rear  of  the  amy, 
the  priest  of  Oro  walking  by  the  aide,  ofifering  bit 
prayer  to  the  god,  and  watching  the  wnthings  and 
mvoluntary  agitation  of  the  dying  man.  If  a  tear 
fell  from  hia  eye,  it  was  said  to  be  weeping  for  bii 
bud.  If  he  clenched  the  fist,  it  was  an  indication 
timt  his  party  would  resist  to  tiie  last,  and  con- 
tpxtt  to  the  cujtors  was  uncertain,  Ac.  If  these 
KBgarieawere  deemed  faroarable,  he  pronounced 
victory  as  certain.  Such  mdications  were  consi- 
dered most  enconraging,  as  earnests  of  the  god's  co- 
operation. Sometimes  the  first  victim  was  «illed  T** 
ivi  0  tavaio  Tit:  the  head  was  completely  covered 
a>  low  as  the  neck  with  successive  bandages  of 
einet,  carried  to  the  temple,  and  burned  before 
'Caaroa ;  and  was  generally  regarded  aa  an  earnest 
of  tbe  defeat  ot  hn  party,  and  the  destruction  ot' 
hii  fain'ly. 
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When  a  distin^ished  chief  or  warrior  fell,  the 
party,to  which  he  belonged, retired  a  shortdiBtance, 
collected  aoine  of  their  bravest  men,  and  then,  in 
a  body,  -with  fury  and  revenge  rushed  upon  their 
antagonists,  to  vaere  toto,  clear  away  the  blood. 
The  shock  was  terrific  when  they  met  the  opposiog- 
Tanks,  and  nninbeni  frequently  fell  on  both  sides. 
Two  brotheni,  or  intimate  friends,  often  mani- 
fested in  battle  an  affecting  strength  of  attachment 
and  constancy  ;  they  fought  side  by  side,  espe- 
cially in  the  Duumata,  in  which  no  retr^t  waa 
allowed  ;  and  if  one  was  killed,  the  survivor  dipped 
hia  hand  in  the  blood  of  his  slain  brother,  and 
rubbed  it  on  his  own  person,  to  manifest  hia 
affection,  alleviate  his  grief,  and  stimulate  to 
revenge. 

During  the  engagement,  the  parties  often  re- 
treated, so  that  there  was  a  considerable  space 
between  the  ranks,  as  when  proceeding  to  the 
onset.  The  slingers  were  then  employed ;  who 
often  advanced  in  front  of  the  ranks  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  with  boasting  threats  warned  their 
enemies  to  fly  or  fall.  The  most  dangerous  missile 
was  the  vriti  or  stone,  from  tiie  ma  or  sling,  l^e 
latter  was  prepared  with  great  care,  and  made 
with  finely  braided  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk, 
«r  filaments  of  the  native  flax,  having  a  loop  to 
&sten  it  to  the  hand  at  one  end,  and  a  wide  re- 
ceptacle for  the  stone  in  the  centre.  The  sling 
was  held  in  the  right  hand,  and,  armed  with  the 
■tone,  was  hung  over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
caught  by  the  left  hand  on  the  tfft  side  of  the 
back.  When  thrown,  the  sling,  after  being 
stretched  across  the  back,  was  whirled  round  over 
the  head,  and  the  stone  discharged  with  grea 
fore*. 
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He  mo>t  expert  alingvra,  as  well  as  tlie  moat 
renowned  among  the  warriors,  were  celebrated 
throu^  the  islanda ;  and  whea  one  of  these  pre- 
■ented  himself,  a  cry  ran  tlirough  the  opposite 
ranks :  Beware,  or  be  vigilant,  e  ofai  man  rnnra — an 
adhering  stone  is  such  a  one ;  or  e  ofai  tano  e  ofai 
&K(u — a  aore  or  a  powerful  stone  is  such  an  one. 
The  atones,  which  were  uHually  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  were  either  smooth,  being  polished  by 
frictitH)  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  or  sharp,  angular, 
and  ragged ;  these  were  called  ofai  ara — faced  or 
edged  stones.  When  thrown  with  any  degree  of 
elevation,  they  were  seen  and  avoided,  but  they 
were  generally  thrown  horizontally  four  or  five  feet 
tmm  the  ground,  when  they  were  with  difficulty 
■een,  and  often  diJd  much  execution.  The  slingera 
were  powerfid  and  expert  marksmen. 

The  custom  of  the  wairiors  sitting  on  the  ground 
to  wait  for  thecombat,  was  not  the  only  smgulu 
mactice  of  the  Tahitians  in  proceeding  to  battle. 
There  was  another,  which  they  called  pito.  Wher^ 
two  leading  chiefs  marched  together  to  the  onset, 
they  not  only  walked  side  by  side,  but  arm  in  arm. 
In  this  manner,  Pomare-vahine,  and  Mahine,  the 
chieft  of  Hoahine  and  Eimeo,  marched  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Narii.  This  was  designed  to  shew  their 
anion,  and  that  they  would  conquer  or  fall  toge- 
ther. When  a  single  chief  led  on  his  own  men, 
he  also  walked  '\a  pito  with  his  principal  aito  oi 
warriors,  two  on  each  side,  the  nearest  tJo  him  hav 
ing  hold  of  his  arms.  On  approaching  the  enemy 
they  separated,  but  fought  near  the  person  of 
their  chieftain ,  whose  life  it  was  considered  their  spe- 
cial duty  to  defend,  at  the  exposure  of  their  own. 

Ihe  battle  sometimes  terminated  by  both  parties 
retreatii^,  to  recover,  and  prepare  ibr  a  Gresh 
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campaign,  but  it  was  more  frequently  continued 
till  Uie  flight  of  one  party  left  the  other  maatar  of 
the  aeld. 

The  carnage  and  destruction  which  fbUowed  the 
fati  or  breaking,  and  hea  or  flying,  of  one  c^  the 
armies,  was  dreadful.  It  was  called  takaaa,  and 
in  it  the  gods  were  supposed  to  eng^e  as  well  aa 
the  men.  Those  who  were  in,  or  betjen,  fied  to 
their  canoes,  or  to  their  parit  or  ftutnasse*  in  the 
mountains,  while  the  victors,  who  we«  called 
upo^tia,  erect  heads,  pursued  them  with  reckleas 
slaughter.  A  prostrate  warrior,  as  be  lay  at  die 
feet  of  his  antagonist,  wounded  or  disanned,  wouU 
perhaps  supplicate  mercy,  exclaiming  Tahiiim 
lau  ia  ora  tcau — Spare  me,  may  I  lire.  If  tha 
name  of  the  Icing  or  chief,  of  the  victor,  wia 
invoked,  the  request  was  often  gnutted  ;  but  fre- 
ouently  a  reproach  or  tannt,  tuMia  deadly  blow  or 
tnnist,  was  uie  only  tepiy. 

The  slaughter  of  the  routed  army  was  continued 
till  the  evening  closed  on  the  scene  of  murder  and 
of  blood,  or  until  the  fugitives  had  either  reached 
their  fbrtifications  and  stronghdds  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  had  eluded  the  pursuitof  their  enemies. — 
When  the  men  went  to  battle,  the  women  gene- 
rally remained ;  but  some  of  them  fearlessly  at- 
tended their  husbands  to  the  field,  and  either 
followed  in  the  rear,  or  fought  in  the  midst  of  the 
ranks.  Tliey  carried  the  same  kind  of  weapons  aa 
the  men,  but  frequently  used  only  their  ntib  and 
their  hands.  Many  were  dain  in  the  field,  ot 
during  the  retreat. 

By  whatever  considerations  civilized  and 
enlightened  nations  may  be  influenced  ia  the 
practice  of  war,  and  upon  wbaterer  {nindples 
they  may  desire  to  conduct  it,  w 
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inurderDiu,  umvlentiBg  war,  ta  die  ddtght  of 
Ravages ;  and  among  no  portion  of  the  moat  ctikI 
Hitd  warlike  of  the  humatt  race  baa  it  perhaps  pre- 
raile«l  more  extensirely,  or  proved  a  gr«ater 
■coi^^,  than  among  the  intereatitig;  inhabitants  of 
tbe  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Whb  ^e  Society  and 
Sandwich  Irianders,  it  has,  since  the  introduction 
of  Gbriatiamty,  ceased.  In  the  Friendly,  Figi, 
and  other  groups,  it  still  prevails :  in  tbe  Har- 
<luesas,  and  Nev  Zealand,  it  rages  with  unabated 
Violence,  and  spreads  devastation  and  wretchedneai 
Mnong'  the  infatuated  and  hapless  people. 

Among  tbe  Society  Istanderi,  m  consequenca 
of  the  influence  of  the  climate,  tuzorious  mode  of 
Uvin^,  and  efieminacy  of  chaiacter  induced 
thereby,  tbe  obstinacy  and  the  continuance  of 
actual  combat  were  not  e(}ual  to  that  wfatdi 
obtained  in  other  tribes;  yet  we  leani  from  (]» 
freqaency  of  tta  occarrence,  and  the  deadly  hatred 
which  was  cherished,  that  the  passion  for  war  wa* 
not  leas  powerful  with  them  than  with  the  New 
Zealander  or  die  Marqueaian ;  and  its  consequeiK 
crurities  and  demoTatieation  were  perhaps  un- 
equalled m  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Ilveir 
wan  were  most  merciless  and  deetractive.  Invenx 
IJOB  itself  was  bortnred  to  find  out  new  modes  of 
inflicting  suflering;  and  tbe  total  eiterminatioa 
of  their  enemies,  with  the  desolatioa  of  a  country, 
was  often  tbe  avowed  ot^ect  of  the  war.  Hus 
des^,  horrid  as  it  is,  has  been  literally  eccom- 
plished  :  every  inhabitant  of  an  island,  exceptiBp- 
the  few  that  may  have  escaped  by  flight  in  their 
canoes,  has  been  slaughtered ;  the  bread-tiuit 
trees  bave  been  cut  down,  and  left  to  rot;  the 
cocoa-Dut  trees  bave  been  killed  by  cutting  off 
their  tops  or  crown,   and  leaving  the  stems  in 
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desolate  leafieu  ntoks,  as  if  they  had  been  Bhivered 

by  lightnii^. 

Their  wars  were  not  only  aaoguinary,  but  fre- 
quent ;  yet  from  a  Tariety  of  ceremonies,  which 
preceded  the  expeditions,  Uiey  were  seldom  prompt 
m  commencing  hostilitiea.  What  they  were  prior 
to  the  first  visits  of  fore)g:ners,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  correctly  asceitaiaing,  but  unce  that 
time,  the  only  period  during  which  correct  datea 
can  be  affixed  to  events  in  their  history,  the  short 
and  simple  annals  of  Tahiti  are  principally  filled 
with  notices  of  destructive  wars ;  and  the  effects, 
of  desolation  still  visible,  prove  that  diey  have  not 
been  less  {re(|ueDt  in  the  other  islands. 

The  occasions  of  hostility  were  also  at  timea 
remarkably  trivial,  though  not  so  their  conae  - 
quences.  The  removal  of  a  boundary  mark  ;  the 
pulling  down  of  the  king's  flag ;  the  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  lung's  son  as  their  fiiture  sore* 
le^;  speaking  disrespectfiilly  of  the  gods,  the 
king,  or  the  chiefs ;  the  slightest  insult  to  the  king, 
chi^,  or  any  in  tdliance  or  friendship  with  them ; 
with  a  variety  of  more  insignificant  causes — wera 
sufficient  to  justify  an  appeal  to  arms,  or  an 
invasion  of  the  offender's  teiritory  with  fire  and 
tpear.  Although  there  were  no  standing  armies 
or  regular  troops  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  noi 
any  class  of  men  exclusively  trained  and  kept  for 
military  purposes,  war  was  followed  as  a  profesaion 
as  much  as  any  other,  and  considered  by  many  as 
one  to  which  every  otha  should  be  rendered  sob* 
servient. 
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Ektimatkili  in  which  GghtinK  m^ii  were  held — WcapoBf— 
Diaa — Onmnients — Varioni  kinds  of  helmet  sod  ar- 
moor — AncieDt  ariHB,  &c.  sopeneded  by  the  introduction 
<if  Gre-arma — FonneT  ideas  respecting  the  mnskat,  (te. 
— DiTuiatioD  or  aognrj — Sarage  and  merciless  coudaci 
of  the  victors — Eiisteoce  of  wild  men  in  the  mountain* 
Account  of  one  at  Battaania  who  had  fled  from  the  Held 
of  battle— Treatment  of  the  ciptives  and  the  llain— Di- 
Tision  of  the  spoil,  and  appropriation  of  the  connby — 
MaiitiiDe  waJfare — Ktcsmpments — FortificatkiDi — Id- 
•tance  of  patriotism — Methods  of  concluding  peace — 
Religious  ceifmonies  and  festivities  that  followed — 
Present  sentiments  of  the  people  in  reference  to  war — 
Triumph  of  the  principles  of  peace — Incident  at  Rnnita. 

Pbotisios  for  war  was  attended  to  when  every 
other  consideration  was  diaregarded.     In  the  per- 

Ktiation  of  the  unnatural  crime  of  infanticide, 
jf»  were  roore  frequently  spared  than  female 
children,  solely  with  a  view  to  their  becoming 
warriors.  In  all  our  schools,  we  were  surprised  at 
the  disproportion  between  the  boys  and  the  ^rls 
that  attended,  and  at  the  small  number  of  women 
in  the  adult  population ;  and  on  inquiring^  thtf 
cause,  were  invariably  told  diat  more  girls  than 
boys  were  destroyed,  because  tbey  would,  if  spared^ 
be  comparatively  useless  in  war.  War  therefore^ 
\fe'mg  esteemed  by  the  majority  as  the  moat  im- 
portant end  of  life,  every  kind  of  training;  for  iti 
luccesifui  pursuit  wai  held  in  the  highest  repute* 
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In  times  of  war,  all  capable  of  beariog  ann« 
were  called  upon  to  join  the  forces  of  the  chieftain 
to  whom  they  belonged,  and  the  farmers,  who  held 
their  land  partly  by  feudal  tenure,  were  obliged  to 
render  military  service  whenever  their  landlord 
required  it.  There  were,  besides  these,  a  number 
of  men  celebrated  for  their  valour,  strength,  or 
address  in  war,  who  were  called  aito,  fi^tin^-mea 
or  warriors.  This  title,  the  result  of  achieve- 
meota  in  battle,  was  highly  respected,  and 
proportionably  sought  by  the  daring  and  ambi~ 
tious.  It  was  not,  Uke  the  duefWnship  and  other 
prevailing  distinctioaa,  confined  to  any  class,  but 
open  to  all ;  and  many  from  the  lower  nuiks  have 
nsen,  as  waniois,  to  a  high  station  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Originally  their  weapons  were  simple,  and  form- 
ed of  wood ;  they  consisted  of  the  apcar,  which  the 
natives  called  patia  or  too,  made  with  the  wood  of 
the  cocoa-nut  tree,  or  of  the  aito,  iron-wood,  or 
casuarina.  It  was  twelve  or  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter at  the  middle  or  the  lower  end,  but  tapering 
eff  to  a  point  at  the  other.  The  spears  of  the  in- 
habitanti  of  Romta,  and  other  of  the  AuMial 
Islimds,  are  remarlcaUe  tat  their  great  length  and 
elegant  ^ape,  as  well  aa  for  the  h^fa  polirii  widi 
which  they  are  finished. 

The  otnore,  or  club,  was  anot'  er  weapon  naed 
by  them ;  it  was  always  made  of  the  mito,  or  iron- 
wood,  and  was  inincipally  of  two  kinds,  eithet 
short  and  heavy  like  a  Uudgeon,  for  the  puipoae 
of  close  combat,  or  long,  and  furnished  wiui  a 
broad  lozenge-shaped  blade.  The  Tahitiana  did 
Bot  often  carve  or  omanent  their  weapons,  but  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  aoutfaeni  islands  they  vara 
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frequently  vo^  neatly,  thougk  partiall|r,  carved. 
The  inluibitaiitii  of  the  Marquesas  carve  their  ipean, 
•ncl  omaioettt  them  with  human  hur;*  anii  the 
aattvea  of  the  Hervey  Itdaoda,  with  the  Friendly 
and  Figiao  islanders,  construct  their  weapoiu 
with  taste,  and  caire  dkem  with  remarkable  in- 
gcnuitT- 

The  paeiio  -was  a  terrific  lort  of  weapoik,  al- 
though it  was  principally  nsed  at  the  heva,  or 
Masons  of  moaming.  It  resembled,  in  some 
degree,  a  club ;  bat  having'  the  inner  side  armed 
with  la^  sharks'  teeth,  it  was  not  used  for  striking 
a  blow, but  for  almost  etabowellin^thoae  assailed. 
Another  weapon  of  the  same  kind  resemUed  a 
abort  sword,  but,  instead  of  one  Uade  it  had  three, 
ibur,  or  five.  It  was  usually  made  of  a  forked 
aito  branch;  the  central  and  exterior  branches, 
after  having  been  pointed  and  polished,  wen 
armed  along  the  outside  with  a  thick  line  of  sharks' 
teeth,  very  firmly  fixed  in  die  wood.  His  was 
Mily  used  in  close  combat,  and,  when  applied  to 
(he  naked  bodies  of  the  combatants,  must  have 
been  a  terrific  weapon.  Ilie  bowels  or  lower  parts 
•r  the  body  were  attacked  with  it,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  piercing,  as  a  dagger  is  used,  but 
drawn  acron  like  a  saw. 

They  do  not  use  the  patia,  or  dagger,  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  but  substitute  an  equally  fatal 
weapon,  ^e  aerofai,  a  seriated  back-bone  of  the 
■ting-ray,  and  the  hoto,  a  short  dart-like  wea- 
pon, barbed  and  pointed  with  dib  or  other  fish- 

*  This  practice  coirMpoodg  with  thst  of  the  Malayaiu, 
■.inonK  whom  IW.  Bnchuiaii  saw  a  chief,  the  top  of  whoM 
■pear  wss  orauoented  with  a  tuft  of  htli,  which  he  had 
taken  from  a  vanciuJsbed  foe,  ■■  he  lay  4yiag  «r  dead  at 
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bones,  which  being  ru^ed  on  the  edges,  uid 
barbed  towards  the  point,  is  very  destructive  in  a 
dexterous  hand.  Some  of  the  Datives  of  the 
Palliser  Islands  used  the  tAi,  javelin  or  short  speax, 
while  fighting  at  a  distance,  and  the  South  S«ft 
Islanders  use  the  (tors,  a  polished  dart  about  three 
feet  long,  cast  from  the  hand  generally  in  their 
naval  engagements,  but  occasionally  on  land. 
The  Tparo,  or  lai^  mother-of-pearl  oyster  shell, 
was  also  used  in  cutting  the  throats,  or  severing 
the  head  from  the  bodies,  of  those  ^o  w^e  over- 
come. 

The  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  warriors  of 
Tahiti,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  were  singular, 
and  unlike  those  of  most  savage  nations,  being  often 
remarkably  cumbersome.  Their  helmets,  tiiough 
less  elegant  and  imposing  than  the  fine  Grecian- 
formed  helmet  of  the  Hawaiians,  were  adapted 
to  produce  considerable  effect.  Some  of  the 
I^itians  wore  only  a  fillet  or  bandage  round  the 
temples,  but  many  had  a  quantity  of  cloth  bound 
round  in  the  form  of  a  high  turban,  which  not 
only  tended  to  increase  their  apparent  stature, 
but  broke  the  force  of  a  blow  front  a  club,  or  a 
thrust  from  a  spear. 

The  most  ekgant  head-dresses,  howeT«,  were 
those  wwn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Austral 
Islands,  Tubuai,  Rurutu,  &c.  Their  helmets  were 
considerably  diversified  in  form,  some  resembling 
a  tight  round  cap,  fitted  closely  to  the  head,  with  a 
liglht  plume  waving  on  the  summit.  Those  used 
by  the  natives  of  Tubuai,  and  High  Island,  re- 
sembled  an  officer's  cocked  hat,  worn  vrith  the 
ends  projecting  over  each  shoulder,  the  front  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  the  green  and  red  wing 
and  tail  feathers  of  a  species  of  paroquets    The 


Rumtnan  helmet*  is  graceful  in  appearance,  and 
useliil  in  the  protection  it  afibrds  to  tne  head  of  th« 
wearer.  It  was  a  cap  fitted  to  the  head,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  ears,  made  with  thick  stiff  native  cloth, 
on  a  cane  frtune-work.  The  lower  part  of  the 
front  i«  ornamented  with  bunches  of  beautiful  red 
and  green  feathers,  tastefully  arranged,  and  abore 
these  a  line  of  the  long  slender  tail-feathera  of  the 
tropic,  or  maD-of-wai  bird,  is  fixed  on  a  wicker- 
frame ;  the  hinder  pari  of  the  cap  ts  covered  with 
long-  flowing  human  hair,  of  a  light  broMi  or  tawny 
colour,  said  to  be  human  beard  ;  this  is  laitened  to 
&  slight  net-work  attached  to  the  crown  of  the 
helmet,  and,  being  detached  from  any  other  part, 
often  floats  wildly  in  the  wind,  and  increaset  the 
agitated  appearance  of  the  wearer. 

On  each  aide,  immediately  above  the  ears, 
numerouB  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  other 
shells,  are  fostened,  not  as  plates  or  scales,  but 
depending  in  a  bunch,  and  attached  to  the  helmet 
by  a  small  strong  cord,  similar  to  those  passing 
under  the  chin,  by  which  the  helmet  is  fastened  to 
the  head.  These  shells,  when  shaken  by  the 
movementsof  the  wearer's  head,  produce  a  rattling 
noise,  whidi  heightens  the  din  of  savage  warfare 

The  Rumtuan  helmet,  though  more  complete 
and  useful,  was  far  less  imposing  than  the/av 
wcnn  by  the  Georgian  and  Society  Islanders.  This 
wa«  also  a  cap  fitted  closely  to  the  head,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cylindrical  structure  of  cane-work, 
ornamented  with  the  dark  glossy  feathers  of  aqna- 
dc  birds.     The  hollow  crown  frequently  towered 

*  A  Rnratnan  hetmel,  ■  number  of  speata,  ■  paeho,  and 
uaD7  of  the  impUaient*  of  war  here  deBcribra,  have  been 
depositsd   in  tns    Hiistonnry  HnscDm,  Anatin  Fiiaia, 
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two  or  diree  feet  above  the  he«d,  and,  being 
curved  at  the  top,  appeared  to  nod  or  head  with 
crery  movemeat  of  the  wearer. 

This  was  a  head-dreH  in  hi^  esteem,  and  worn 
only  by  distin^ithed  men,  who  were  generaily 
•ou^t  out  by  the  wwrion  in  the  opposing  army. 
T<o  aubdoe  w  kill  a  mui  who  wore  a  (tu,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  feats.  I  have  been  ofbeii  tnld,  by 
a  gigantic  man  who  resided  some  time  in  mj 
koHse,  and  was  one  of  the  warriors  of  Eimeo,  that 
irtwn  the  tumy  of  the  enemy  has  come  in  sight, 
tbey  used  to  ktok  out  for  the  ttM  rising  above  tha 
rest  of  die  army,  and  when  they  have  seen  one, 
pointing  to  it,  animate  each  other  hy  the  exclama- 
tion, "  The  man  with  the  feu ;  ha !  whosoever 
shall  obtain  him,  it  will  be  enough."  But,  however 
imposing  in  appearance  these  high  helmets  may 
have  been,  they  afforded  no  defence ;  and,  sitboagh 
formed  only  of  cane-work  and  feathrav,  must  have 
been  inconvenient. 

l^e  ilingen,  and  the  moat  light  and  agfle  amon^ 
the  fitting  men,  wore,  in  battle,  only  a  maro,  a 
loose  mantle,  or  ahuhu. 

Some  of  the  fluting  men  wore  a  kind  of  armonr 
of  net-work,  formed  by  small  cords,  wound  ronml 
^e  body  and  limbs,  so  tight,  as  merely  to  allow  of 
the  unencumbered  exercise  of  the  legs  and  amn, 
and  not  to  impede  the  circulation  of  the  blood  : 
OT  the  Ruuruu,  a  kind  of  wooden  armour  for  the 
breast,  back,  tuid  sides,  covered  with  successive 
folds  of  thick  cloth,  bound  on  with  rapes.  Over 
this  a  costly  cloth  was  spread.  The  head  was 
piarded  wiUi  a  corresponding  quantity  of  doth ; 
and  thus  defended,  the  warrior,  secure  against 
aither  dub  or  ipear,  was  generally  stationed  witli 
the  main  body  of  the  anny,  though  so  encumbered 
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as  to  render  retrest  impracticable,  and,  in  tihe  event 
of  the  defeat  of  his  companions,  was  tovariably 
captored  or  slain.  In  general,  the  dress  of  the 
XfthitiftB  warrion  must  have  been  exceedingly 
troublesome.  To  make  an  imposing'  appearance, 
and  defend  their  persons,  seem  to  l^ve  been  the 
only  ends  at  which  tbejr  aimed  ;  differing  greatly 
B  thi»  respect  from  tiie  Hawaiians,  who  seldom 
thought  of  guarding  themselves,  but  adopted  a 
dress  that  would  least  impede  their  movements. 

THne  Tahitians  went  to  battle  in  their  best 
clothes,  sometimes  perfiimed  with  fragrant  oil, 
and  adorned  with  flowers ;  and  whether  ^ey  woro 
iml^  the  light  tiputa,  or  the  cumbrous  ruunu, 
which  left  only  the  arms  at  liberty,  the  whole  waa 
bound  round  the  waist  with  a  finely  braided  sash 
or  girdle.  On  the  breast  they  wore  a  handsome 
military  gorget,  ingeniously  wrought  with  roother- 
of-pearl  shells,  white  uid  coloured  feathers,  aod 
dog's  hair. 

Their  ancient  dresses  and  weapons  have, 
aince  their  intercourse  with  Enropeans,  been  super- 
seded in  a  great  degree  by  the  introduction  of 
fire-arma,  the  bayonet,  and  the  sword.  Pupuhi 
a  the  general  name  for  gun.  PuAt  signifies  to 
blow  with  the  mouth,  pupnAi  to  blow  repeatedly, 
and  this  name  has  been  given  to  a  musket,  from 
tha  circumstance  of  the  foreigners,  whom  the 
natives  first  saw  firing,  bending  down  the  bend  on 
one  side  to  take  aim,  and  bringing  the  mouth 
oearly  in  contact  with  the  piece,  into  or  through 
d«  barrel  of  which  they  supposed  the  person  blew, 
and  thus  produced  the  explosion ;  hence  it  is  called 
the  blower. 

They  imagined  that  the  first  ships  they  saw  were 
idsnds ;  their  inhf^tants  supernatural,  vindictive. 
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and  revengeful  beings.  The  flag  of  one  of  tlia 
first  vessels  hanging  from  the  ship  into  the  virater, 
a  native  approached,  and  took  a  piece  of  it  away ; 
this  being  perceived,  he  was  fired  at,  and  wounded, 
as  they  all  supposed,  by  the  thunder. 

When  we  consider  this,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised at  their  ideas  of  the  source  of  motion  in  the 
ball.  The  opinion  of  its  being  blown  front  the 
mouth  of  the  musketeer,  has  long  been  corrected  ; 
still  the  name  is  retained,  and  a  cannon  is  called 
pupuhifenna,  to  blow  land,  or  country,  from  its 


contents  spreading  over  a  wide  tract  of  country  ; 
the  musket  they  call  pupuhi  roa,  long  gun ;  Uie 
blunderbuss  va  Aar a Ai,  wide  or  great  mouth ;  the  pis- 


tol^puAt  teuumu;  a  swivel,  pupvki  lioi,  turning 
gun;  the  bullets  or  balls  they  call  ofai,  or  stones. 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  ardent  spirits,  were  form- 
erly the  principal  articles  in  demand  by  all  classes ; 
and  being  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  barter,  they 
maintained  a  high  price.  Ten  or  twelve  hogs, 
worth  at  least  from  one  to  two  pounds  a  head,  was, 
for  a  long  time,  the  regular  price  of  a  musket ;  and 
one  hundred  pigs  have  been  paid  for  a  cannon.  I 
have  seen  upwards  of  seventy  tied  up  on  the  beach, 
at  Fa-re,  as  the  price  of  a  single  old  cannon,  which 
had  been  preserved  from  the  wreck  of  an  Englitdi 
vessel,  at  another  island.  These  articles  have, 
however,  loDg  ceased  to  be  in  demand  among  the 
Tahitians. 

It  does  not  appear  that  their  wars  were  mora 
sanguinary  and  cruel  when  tiiev  fought  at  a  dis- 
tance with  muskets,  than  when  uiey  grappled  hand 
to  hand  with  club  and  spear.  The  numbers  killed 
might  be  greater,  but  fewer  were  wounded. 
Although  familiar  with  the  musket  during  their 
last  wars,  they  aie  by  no  means  expert  n    ' 
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they  underataiid  little  about  taking  aim,  and  often 
fire  without  pkcing  the  butt-end  of  the  musket 
against  the  shoulder,  or  presenting  their  piece. 
l^ey  gnisp  it  in  the  most  awkward  manner,  hold- 
ing it  above  the  head,  or  by  the  side,  and  in  thia 
singular  position  6re  it  off.  I  was  once  with  a 
party  of  natives,  when  one  of  them  fired  at  a  bul- 
lock but  a  few  yards  distant,  and  missed  it. 

War  was  seloom  proclaimed  or  commenced  with 
promptitude,  bein^  tuways  considered  as  one  of  the 
moat  important  matters  in  which  the  nation  could 
engage.  Hence  the  preparatory  deliberations  were 
fre<]uent  and  protracted. 

The  greatest  importance  was  aTways  attached  to 
the  will  of  the  gods :  if  they  were  favourable,  con- 
quest was  regarded  as  sure ;  but  if  they  were  un- 
&Tourable,  defeat,  if  not  death,  was  as  certain, 
Divination,  or  enchantment,  was  emplo^  for  the 
purpose  of  knowing  their  ultimate  decision,  and  at 
theae  times  they  alwa^  pretended  to  follow  impli- 
citly supernatural  intimation,  though  all  this  jug- 
gling and  contrivance  was  designed  only  to  deceive 
the  people  into  a  persuasion  that  the  god  sanc-< 
tioned  the  views  of  the  king  and  government.  The 
divinations  were  connected  with  the  ofTerings,  and 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  expedition  was  often 
chiefly  augured  from  the  muscular  action  in  the 
heart  or  liver  of  the  animal  offered,  the  involuntary 
acts  and  writhing  contortions  of  the  limbs  of  the 
human  sacrifice  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  or  tbe 
appearance  of  the  slaughtered  victim,  after  it  had 
been  placed  upon  the  altar. 

When  the  murder  and  destruction  of  actual  con- 
flict Urminated,  and  the  vanquished  sought  secu- 
rity in  (light,  or  in  the  natural  strong-holds  of  the 
mountains,  some  of  their  conquerors  pursued  then} 
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to  their  hiiSn^-places,  while  others  repaired  to  the 
villagec,  and  destroyed  the  wives,  children,  infirm 
and  afflicted  relatives,  of  those  who  had  fled  before 
tliem  in  the  field.  These  defenceless  wretches 
seldom  made  much  resistance  to  the  lawless  and 
Biercitesa  barbarians,  whose  conduct  betrayed  » 
cowardly  delight  in  Uwturing  their  helpless  rictims. 
PlundM-  and  revenge  were  the  priocipal  objects  in 
tiieae  expeditions.  Every  thin^  valuable  they 
destroyed  or  bore  away,  while  the  miserable  objects 
of  their  vengeaitce  were  deliberately  murdered. 
No  age  or  sev  was  spared.  The  infant  that  un- 
consciously  smiled  in  ils  mother's  arms,  and  the 
Venerable  gray-haired  father  or  mother,  expe- 
rienced unbridled  and  horrid  barbarity.  The  aged 
were  at  once  despatched,  though  embowelling  and 
erery  horrid  torture  was  practised.  The  females 
experienced  brutality  and  murder,  and  the  tender- 
est  infants  were  perhaps  transfixed  to  die  mother's 
heart  by  a  ruthless  weapon — caught  up  by  ruffian 
hands,  and  dashed  agaiitst  the  r<ocks  or  the  trees — ■ 
or  wantonly  thrown  up  in  the  air,  and  caught  on 
the  point  of  the  warrior's  spear,  where  h  writhed 
in  agony  and  died.  A  spear  was  sometimes  thrust 
through  the  infant's  head  tram  ear  to  ear,  a  line 
passed  through  the  aperture,  and  when  the  horrid 
cam^e  has  been  over,  and  the  kindling  brand  has 
been  applied  to  the  dwellings,  while  the  flames 
have  crackled;  the  dense  columns  of  smoke  as- 
cended, and  the  ash^s  mingled  with  the  blood 
litMn  the  victims,  the  cruel  warriors  have  retired 
with  fiendish  exultation,  some  bearing-  the  spoils  of 
plunder,  some  having  two  or  three  infonts  hanging 
on  the  spear  they  bore  across  their  shoulders,  and 
bthers  drawing  along  the  sand  those  that  were 
strung  together  b^  a  line  ifcrough  their  beads,  or  a 
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cord  rbutkl  their  necka.  lUs  cruelty  wu  not  con- 
fined to  the  slain ;  the  liring  captives,  sdults  uid 
children,  were  sometimes  thus  strung  tc^ther  by 
cords  passed  through  the  head  from  ear  to  ear,  by 
boles  made  with  the  spears. 

When  those  who  had  been  Tanqnished  in  tfa« 
field  did  not  return  to  battle,  but  remained  b  their 
Btrong-holds,  another  religious  ceremony  was  per- 
fisnned  by  the  conquerors,  called  the  Honi,  A 
large  quantity  of  property,  the  spoil  of  victory, 
was  taken  to  the  priests  of  Oro,  partly  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  past  success,  but  chiefly  tO 
encourage  them  to  increased  intercession  that  the 
destruction  the  god  had  commenced  might  not 
cease  till  their  enemies  were  annihilated,  for  theb 
wars  were  wan  of  extermination. 

One  singular  result  of  their  dreadful  wars,  and 
tbeir  horrid  sacrifice  of  human  beings  is,  the  esist- 
eoce  of  a  aumber  of  wild  men  inhal»ting  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  interi(»  mountains  of  Tcdiiti.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  having  been  seen  is  any  othef 
island,  but  they  have  been  more  than  once  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atehuru.  When  I 
visited  thb  station  in  1821,  I  saw  cm«  of  these 
men,  who  had  been  some  time  before  taken  ia 
the  mountains ;  he  was  comparatively  tame,  yet  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  his  appearance.  He  waa 
above  the  middle  size,  la^erOoned,  but  not  Oeshr. 
Hn  features  'and  countenance  were  strongly 
marked  ;  his  complexion  was  not  darker  than 
those  of  many  around,  but  his  aspect  was  agitated 
and  wild.  His  beard  was  unshaven,  and  his  hair 
had  remained  uncut  for  many  yean.  It  Ap|>eared 
aboutafoot  and  a  half  in  lei^lh,  in,>soin«  parts 
perhaps  longer.  He  wore  it  parted  ia  the  BiddlA 
of  his   fimiettd,   bat   hai^;ing   uacombMl    m 
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duliGvelled  on  the  other  parts  of  bis  head.  On 
the  outside  it  was  slightly  curied,  amd  hung  in 
loose  ring'lets.  The  colour  was  aiogular;  at  the 
roots,  or  close  to  his  head,  it  wtu  dark  bromi  cfr 
black,  six  inches  from  his  head  it  was  of  a  tawny 
brown,  while  the  extremities  exhibited  a  light  and 
in  some  places  bright  yellow.  Many  attempts 
had  been  made  to  persuade  him  to  have  it  cat, 
but  to  this  he  would  never  consent. 

Hb  only  clothing  was  a  maro,  or  gfatlle,  with 
sometimes  a  light  piece  of  cloth  over  his  shoulder. 
His  nails,  for  the  atk.%  of  convenience,  he  had  cnt. 
He  said  but  little,  and  though  he  came  and  lotted 
at  UB  once  or  twice,  he  seemed  averse  to  observa- 
tion, and  retired  when  I  attempted  to  convene 
with  him.  He  had  been  driven  to  the  mountaina 
in  a  time  of  war,  had  remained  in  solitude  for 
years,  had  been  at  length  discovered  by  persona 
travelling  in  these  regions,  secured,  and  brought 
down,  where  with  great  difBculty  he  hul  been 
induced  to  remain.  Mr.  Darling  said,  he  was  very 
quiet,  but  appeared  uninterested  in  most  of  what 
was   passing  around  him. 

Since  Mr.  Darling's  residence  at  Bunaania, 
othen  have  been  seen  in  the  mountains,  and  ona 
was  secured  by  the  people  of  Burder's  Point. 
They  had  gone  to  the  mountains  for  the  \nA  of 
the  tiairi,  which  they  use  in  dying  native  clotb ; 
on  their  way  they  perceived  a  man  lying  on  his 
side  asleep,  and  exclaiming  this  is  a  laehae,  a  wild 
man,  one  of  them  went  round  among  the  bushes, 
in  order  to  get  on  the  opposite  side,  while  the 
other  was  to  advance  slowly  towards  him :  as  they 
approached  he  awoke,  and  startled  by  their  an- 
pearance,  rose,  flinging  over  his  shoulders  his  hair, 
which  the  natives  described  as  reaching  to  hii 
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waist,  and  darted  into  the  woods;  where  he  was 
■topped  by  one  of  the  men  who  saw  him,  and 
finally  secured.  He  was  evidently  enfeebled  from 
recent  Slneu,  or,  as  the  natives  expressed  them- 
selves,  they  could  neither  have  caught  or  retaiaed 
him.  Terror  seemed  to  have  absorbed  erery  feel- 
ing. It  was  in  vain  they  assured  him  that  they 
meant  him  no  injury,  he  appeared  either  not  to 
understand,  or  not  to  reganl  any  thing  they  said, 
but  constantly  exclaimed,  "  Ye  are  murderers,  ye 
are  murderers,"  occasionaily  supplicating  them  wiQi, 
<*  Do  not  murder  me,  do  not  murder  me."  lliey 
Condn<:ted  him  to  the  settlement,  gaVe  him  food 
and  clothing,  and,  treating  him  with  kindness,  he 
appeared  somewhat  calmed,  but  still  manifested  a 
most  restless  apprehension,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  only  sounds  ne  uttered  were,  "  Do  not  kill  me." 
He  was  taken  to  the  school  and  the  chapel,  but 
appeared  distressed  by  the  noise,  yet  pleased  with 
letters,  and  ultimately  even  learned  the  elements 
of  reading,  bnt  took  the  first  opportunity  of  fleeing 
to  the  mountains.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards 
he  was  again  secured,  and  broug;ht  to  the  settle- 
ment ;  but  whether  or  not  he  has  since  returned  to 
the  woods,  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  originally  fled  for  fear  of  being 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and,  under  the  panic  which 
seized  those  who  were  defeated  in  some  of  the 
battles  that  within  the  last  fifty  yean  have  been 
fought  in  these  portions  of  the  island,  to  have  re- 
treated to  the  mountain  fatnesses  in  its  more 
central  parts,  where  perhaps  he  had  experienced 
a  degree  of  mental  aberration  which  had  deprived 
faim  of  memory,  and  induced  him  to  wander 
like  a  demoniac  among  the  lonely  rocks  and 
Talleyt. 

x3 
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On  ftDOtber  occasion,  some  people  from  Bniuuutia 
saw  a  laig«  pKrty,  four  or  five,  with  two  women 
aad  some  children.  TlieM,  thie  penons  who  saw 
them  thought  it  noA  prudent  to  leave  anmo- 
leated,  and,  thou^  a  large  pBity  hare  aiitce 
soag^t  them,  I  have  not  heard  of  their  being  met 
with.  It  it  reported  by  the  nativea,  that  othera  have 
been  seen,  and  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lowlands  have  been  in  dang«r  of  losing  their  lives 
&oro  coming  in  contact  with  them.  After  the 
evidence  of  the  fftcts  above  mentiosed,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  existence  of  such  unhappy  victims ;  bat 
at  the  same  time,  the  circnnatance  of  their  beii^ 
■0  seldom  seen,  warrants  the  hope  that  they  am 
tM>t  numerous. 

The  cwtives  taken  in  war,  ciJled  m  or  tiii, 
were  muraered  on  the  spot,  or  shortly  aAerwards, 
unless  reserved  for  slaves  to  tiie  victors.  The 
bodies  of  the  riain  were  treated  in  a  most  savage 
mann^;  they  wwe  pierced  with  their  spears; 
and  at  times  the  conduct  of  the  victora  towards 
their  lifeless  remains  was  inconceivably  barbarous. 
Hiey  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  king,  and 
were  diapoeed  of  aocoiding  to  his  direction,  and 
aither  left  on  the  field,  or  taken  to  the  place* 
B^TOpriated  to  the  bodies  of  the  iletn. 

On  the  day  following  the  battle,  the  bur»  te«ta 
was  performed.  This  conusted  in  collecting  tba 
bodies  of  the  slun,  and  offering  them  to  Oro,  as 
tiophiefl  of  his  prowess,  and  in  acknowledgtaent  of 
their  dependence  upon  his  aid.  Prayers  were 
preferred,  imploring  a  ccmtinuance  of  his  assist- 
ance. 

The  bodies  were  usually  left  exposed  to  the 
elements,  and  to  the  hogs  »  wild  dogs,  and  the 
mbi"  that  preyed  upon  them. — ^Tlie  victon  took 
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amy  the  low  j»w-boDM  of  die  molt  dUtuguished 
anMwg  the  al«ki,  u  trophiea,  and  oft«D  the  boDM 
of  the  atma  « lega,  fanning  with  them  tocJs  for  build- 
la^  canoei,  or  fi^-books,  while  othen  co&Tertsd  the 
■knlls  of  the  ikin  into  drinking  veu^  to  be  uied  at 
the  feast  <^nctoiy.  Somelitneatbey  piled  the  bodiea 
in  a  heap,  and  buih  the  tlculla  into  a  kind  of  wall 
ftrauod  the  temple,  ta  at  Opoa,  but  the;  were  com- 
monly laid  in  rows  near  the  ahoie,  or  in  iront  of 
tiie  eamp,  thnr  haadi  all  in  the  stune  direcdoa. 
Here  the  akulls  were  oAen  so  battered  with  the 
dnba,  that  do  trace  of  the  countettance  or  human 
head  Tmnained.  Tht  bodies  of  females  slain  in 
war  weie  pretcnted  to  two  of  die  daughters  of 
Taaroa,  and  were  treated  with  equal  barbarity,  and 
a  d^ree  of  brutality,  as  inconceiTable  m  it  was 
detestable. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  indignities,  their 
bodiM  were  aometimes  laid  in  rows  along  the 
beacA,  and  used  as  rollers,  ovw  which  they  dragged 
their  canoes,  on  landing,  or  launching  them  after 
a  battle.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Tahitiaas  evw 
feasted  on  the  bodies  of  the  siain  in  a  regular 
banqaet,  although  this  is  practised  by  the  Mar- 
quesians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  New-Zealanden 
on  the  other — by  tbe  inluibitants  of  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Georgtan  Islands  in  the  east — and  in  several  of 
the  Hervey  Islands  in  the  vest,  especially  Aitu- 
taka,  where  it  continued  till  the  abohtJon  of  idola- 
try in  1823. 

Here  the  warriors  were  animated  to  the  mur- 
derous combat  by  allusionB  to  the  inhuman  feast 
ft  would  ftimish  at  the  close.  In  New-Zealand,  it 
IB  Stated  that  a  warrior  has  been  known,  when 
smiting  over  his  fallen  antagonist,  to  sever  hif 
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bead  from  his  body,  and,  while'  the  life-Uood 
has  flawed  warm  from  the  dying  trunk,  to  Koop 
it  np  in  bis  hands,  and,  taming  to  hii  enemies 
with  fiend-like  triumph,  drink  it  before  them.  The 
Tahitians  were  not,  however,  altt^ther  free  fiom 
cannibalism ;  and,  occasionally,  a  warrior,  out  of 
bravado  or  revenge,  has  been  known  to  eat  two  or 
three  monthfuls  of  a  vanquished  foe,  generally  the 
fet  from  the  inner  side  of  the  ribs. 

Besides  the  atore,  embowelling,  which  was  fre- 
quently inflicted,  they  sometimes  practised  what 
uiey  called  t^ta  taata.  When  a  man  had  slain 
his  enemy,  in  order  fully  to  satiate  his  revenge,  - 
and  intinudate  his  foes,  he  sometimes  beat  the 
body  flat,  and  then  cut  a  bole  with  a  stone  battle- 
axe  through  the  back  and  stomal,  and  passed  hii 
own  head  through  the  aperture,  as  tie  would 
through  the  hole  of  his  tiputo  or  poncho ;  hence 
the  name  of  this  practice.  In  tiuB  tenifiG  manner, 
with  the  head  and  anns  of  the  slain  hanging  down 
before,  and  the  legs  behind  him,  he  marched  to 
renew  the  conflict.  A  more  hwnfic  act  and  ex- 
hibition it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of,  yet  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  a  man  in  Fare,  named 
Taiava,  who,  according  to  his  own  confession,  and 
the  declaration  of  his  neighbours,  was  goilty  of 
this  deed  during  one  of  uieir  recent  wan.  The 
bodies  of  celebrated  warriors  were  oftenpmiJUa 
for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators.  The  legs 
and  arms  were  broken,  round  the  feet  and  hands 
a  kind  of  fringe  of  ti-leaves  was  tied,  a  rope  was 
tied  round  the  neck,  by  which  the  body  was  drawn 
up  towards  the  branch  of  a  tree,  from  which  h 
remained  ivapended ;  a  small  cord,  attached  to 
one  of  the  feet,  was  held  in  the  hand  of  the 
exhibitor ;  by  means  of  these  oxda  the  body  was 
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dnnro  up  ukt  down :  othet  dead  bodies  were  placed 
en  tlie  ground  beneath,  and  beaten  with  the  stalk  of 
tfce  cocoa-nut  leaf,  io  the  place  of  drums ;  to  the 
hmid  music,  thus  produced,  the  suspended  body 
was  made  to  move,  for  the  mirth  of  Uie  thousaocU 
who  assembled  to  witness  the  sport ;  and  such  was 
the  interest  of  these  exhibitions,  that  the  nativea 
uy  they  nerer  thou^t  of  taking  food  at  the  time. 
Other  brutalities  were  practised  towards  the 
•lain,  which  I  never  could  have  believed,  had  they 
ttot  been  told  by  the  individuals  who  had  been 
engaged  in  them,  but  which,  though  I  do  not 
doubt  their  authenticity,  aie  improper  to  detail.  } 
sboold  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  distressing 
fiuti  that  have  been  given,  but  to  exhibit  in  the  ^ 
true,  though  by  no  means  strongest  colours,  the 
savage  character  and  brutal  conduct  of  those,  who 
have  been  represented  as  enjoying,  in  their  rude 
and  umple  state,  a  high  degree  of  luppiness,  and 
cnltivatiag  all  that  is  amiable  and  benevolent. 

The  bodies  of  the  slain  being  now  abandoned 
by  the  victois,  they  turned  Sieir  attention  to 
the  division  of  the  spoils,  the  appropriation  of 
the  country,  &c.  In  connexion  with  thb,  the 
rani  arua  was  performed,  and  was  indeed  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  devoting 
the  slain  to  the  gods.  A  human  sacrifice 
was  procured,  and  offered,  principally  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  occupations  and  amusements  of 
peace ;  feasting,  dancing,  &c.  The  burden  of 
Ihe  iwayer  was — Tutavae  aua  i  it  po,  Roonui 
aretta  homai  U  ao,  &c.  and  which  may  be  ren- 
dered, "  Let  the  god  of  war  return  to  the  world  of 
u^ht :  Let  Roo  the  god  of  peace  preside  in  the 
world,  or  place  of  light,"  dec. 
The  local  situation  of  the  people,  and  their 
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fiiinilnrity  vhh  the  sea,  led  them  to  feel  at  home 
upon  the  water,  and  on  this  element  man^  of  their 
bloadiest  battles  were  fousht.  A  deacnption  of 
their  pahii,  or  war  eanoea,  naa  been  abeaay  giren, 
Hietr  fleets  were  ottba  \ai%a.  The  Hrahinkn 
expedition,  acooidin^  to  the  acconnt  of  thoM  >tiU 
living  who  were  in  the  battle  of  Hooroto,  BDMunlad 
to  '*  ninety  shrpi,  each  twenty  fctfaooM  long,"  on 
which  it  IS  probable  a  nnmber  of  AnaDer  canoes 
were  in  attendance.  When  the  engagement  took 
place  within  the  reeft,  the  caaoea  wen  often  lashed 
together  in  a  line,  the  stem  of  one  ben^  fastoied 
to  the  stem  of  the  canoe  before  it.  This  Uttlj 
called  apt,  and  adopted  it  to  prevent  the  breaking 
of  their  line,  or  retreat  from  the  c«nbat.  Hm 
opposing  fleet  vaa,  perhaps,  lashed  or  fastened  in 
the  same  way ;  and  thus  the  two  fleets,  presenting 
one  continued  line  of  canoes,  with  (he  rstfos  at 
streamers  flying,  were  paddled  ont  to  sea,  the 
warriors  occupying  the  platform  raised  for  their 
defence,  and  enaluing  them  to  command  each  part 
of  the  canoe. 

At  a  distance,  stones  were  slung ;  on  a  nearer 
approach,  light  spean-  or  javelins  were  hurled, 
until  they  came  cloSe  alongside  of  each  otho*, 
when,  under  the  excitement  of  r^e,  infatuation, 
ambition,  or  despair,  they  fought  with  dte  most 
obstinate  fury. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  conflict  more  san- 
gninary  and  horrid  than  theirs  must  have  been, 
Althongh  the  victors,  when  /aatinfd  or  tappli- 
cated,  sometimes  spared  the  fhllen,  it  was  larelj 
they  gave  any  quarter.  Retreat  there  was  none — 
knd,  knowing  that  death  or  conquest  muM  end 
the  fray,  they  fought  under  the  influmOe  of  des- 
peration. 
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-  At  timM,  botb  fiecti  retired,  ta  t  Hooroto: 
bat  when  victorj  was  eTidently  in  &TiHir  of  one, 
the  wamoiB  m  t^  fleet  BometimM  iwept  thimig^ 
tbe  other,  daoghlering  aU  who  did  not  leap  into 
the  KK,  and  (wim  towaid  the  canoe  of  lome  fiiend 
in  the  oppoeing  fleet.  I  hare  been  informed  hj 
s(»ne  of  the  chiefs  of  Huahine,  who  hare  been  in 
iheir  bsttles,  that  they  have  seen  a  fleet  towed  to 
the  shore  bv  tbe  victors,  filled  with  the  wounded 
and  the  deao — the  few  that  surrived  being  inade* 
qnate  to  its  nanagemeat. 

When  the  canoes  of  a  fleet  were  not  fastened 
together,  as  soon  as  the  combatants  perceived 
tntt  they  were  overpewered,  they  sought  -safety  in 
fl^fat,  and,  if  pursued,  abandoned  their  canoes  on 
raaeUng  the  ihore,  and  hastened  to  their  fortress 
in  the  mountains. 

They  did  not  enclose  their  tempoiary  encamp* 
■lenta  in  tbe  open  field,  but  each  party  considered 
•  fortification  as  a  secuiity  against  invasion,  and  a 
refuge  after  defeat  in  action. 

llieir  places  of  defence  were  rocky  fortressei 
impnned  by  art — narrow  defiles,  or  valleys  ahel- 
teied  by  ptnjecting  eminences — passes  among  tba 
mounlanu,  diScidt  of  acceu,  yet  aHowing  their 
faunates  a  secure  and  extensive  range,  and  an 
nnobstmcted  passage  to  some  spring  w  stream. 
Hie  celebrated  Pare,  in  Atdiuru,  was  of  this  kind; 
the  month  of  the  valley  in  which  it  was  situated 
was  built  np  with  a  stone  wall,  and  those  who  fled 
thither  for  belter,  were  generally  able  to  repel 
their  assailants. 

Sometimes  they  cut  down  trees,  and  built  a  kind 
of  stage  or  platifarm^  called  pa/ata,  projecting  over 
an  avenne  leading  to  the  pam  upon  this  they 
collected  piles  of  stone  apd  fragments  of  tocIe^ 
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vrliich  tbey  buried  down  on  those  by  wbom  tbey 
were  attacked.  In  some  of  the  Herrej  Idands 
they  planted  trees  around  their  places  of  encamp- 
ment, and  thus  rendered  them  secure  againat  sur- 
prise .---TheBe  enclosures  they  called  »a,  the  term 
which  is  used  to  designate  a  fort  in  tbe  Sandwidi 
Islands. 

If  those  who  had  been  routed  on  the  field  of 
battle  were  allowed  by  their  pumiers  time  to  wall 
np  the  entrances  of  their  places  of  refuge,  they 
were  seldom  eipooed  to  assault,  though  they  nug;ht 
be  decoyed  from  them  by  stratagem,  or  induced  to 
leave  firim  hunger.  The  pari  in  Boraboro,  aitd 
some  places  in  Tahiti,  are  ■eld<Kn  excelled  as  natu- 
ral fortresses.  Several  of  these  places  were  *er^ 
extensive ;  that  at  Maeva,  in  Huahine,  borderin|f 
on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  near  Mouna- 
tabu,  is  raobably  the  best  artificial  fortification  in 
the  islands.  Being  a  square  of  about  half  a  tnila 
on  each  side,  it  encloses  many  acres  of  ground  well 
stocked  with  bread-fruit,  containing  several  springs, 
end  having  within  its  precincts  the  principal  temple 
of  their  tutelar  deity.  The  walls  are  of  solid  stone- 
work, in  height  twelve  feet,  they  are  even  and 
regularly  paved  at  the  top.  On  tiie  top  of  tbe 
walls,  (which  in  some  places  were  ten  or  twelve  feet 
thick,)  the  warriors  kept  watch,  and  slepL  Their 
bouses  were  built  within,  and  it  was  considered 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation, tliere  were  four  principal  openings  m  the 
wall,  at  regular  distances  from  each  other,  that  in 
the  west  being  called  the  king's  road.  They  were 
designed  for  ingress  and  egress,  but  during  a  si^e 
were  built  up  with  loose  stones,  when  it  was  con* 
sidered  a  pari  haabuea,  an  impregnable  forbess,  or, 
■s  the  term  indicates,  place  of  refuge  and  life. 
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&acb  aa  fled  to  the  rcxiki  or  mountains  were  called 

If  thoK  who  had  escaped  were  nnmerous,  and 
the  oonquering;  army  wished  to  subdue  tliem,  the 
war  often  assumed  a  proti&cted  form.  When  the 
assailants  had  determmed  on  reducing  them,  thej 
endeaTODred  to  decoy  them  out ;  if  they  failed, 
diey  seldom  aucceedol  in  scaling  oi  forcing  their 
ramparts.  Famine  often  reduced  the  besieged  to 
tbe  greatest  distress,  so  that  they  ate  the  pohue, 
or  wild  convolrolus  stalks,  and  other  rude  kinds 
of  ibod.  They  frequently  made  desperate  Salliesi, 
but  were  often  driven  back  with  ^reat  slaughter. 

In  a  sally  made  during  one  of  the  wars  whi^ 
occurred  in  the  year  1803,  called  in  tbe  annals  of 
Tahiti,  "  the  war  of  Rua,"  this  chief,  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  fightii^-men,  were  taken,  and  killed  oD 
the  spot  by  the  king's  order.  The  next  day  the 
king  marched  to  the  fortress,  but  found  it  well 
manned,  and  the  greatest  determination  to  resist 
Bani  rested  by  the  warriors. 

An  ambassadress,  with  a  fla^  of  truce,  passed 
between  the  parties,  but  the  besieged  manifested 
an  uncommon  degree  of  dauntless  obstinacy. 
When  told  of  the  numbers  and  the  persons  slain, 
they  appeared  as  if  but  little  affected  by  it,  pr&- 
tenaea  not  to  know  them,  excepting  the  chief, 
who,  they  said,  it  was  tar  more  likely  had  been 
drowned  in  the  river,  than  that  he  had  fallen  into 
their  hands.  This  they  evidently  did,  to  shew  that 
what  they  thought  would  induce  tbetn  to  make  an 
unconditional  surrender,  had  not  so  subdued  them  ; 
and  the  survivor,  Taatahee,  directed  the  ambassa- 
dress to  say  to  Pomare, "  When  I  have  experienced 
the  same  fote  as  Rua  then,  and  not  till  then^ 
he  may  expect  peace."  , 
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When  tbe  reduction  of  a  fbctreM  was  a  mutter  of 
importaace,  the  co-operatloD  of  the  gods  was  ogWD 
mvolbed,  and  the  Hiunoea  pafiwined.  This  ww  a 
religious  ceremony,  in  which  the  finest  mats,  cloth, 
and  other  valuable  ipoila,  were  taken  by  the  victo- 
rious party,  as  near  to  the  fbrtreaa  as  it  wu  safe  to 
approach.  Here  they  took  the  difiereat  articles  of 
piopeity  in  their  buds,  atid,  faoldtog  them  i^, 
offered  them  to  the  gods,  who,  K  was  auf^KMed, 
bad  hitherto  faroured  the  besieged ;  the  priests 
frequently  exdaimfng  to  the  ftAltrwing  enect^ 
Tane  in  the  interior  or  fortress,  Oro  in  tiie  interior 
or  fortress,  &c.  ccane  to  the  sea,  here  are  your 
offerings,  &e.  The  priests  of  the  besieged,  on  the 
contrary,  endeavoured  to  detain  the  gods,  hv  ex- 
hibiting whatever  property  they  poes^sed,  if  thoy 
considered  the  god  liaely  to  leave  them.  A  war- 
rior would  sometimes  offer  himself,  and  say,  EiaA^ 
«  haere,  "  Leave  us  not,  here  is  your  offering, 
O  Oro  I  even  II"  It  ia  haidly  possible  to  avoul 
admiring  the  patriotism  evinced  on  su^  occasioaB. 
It  was  a  devotion  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Although  the  besieged  might  oRer  their  human 
sacrifices,  they  must  peribrm  what,  under  thea« 
circumstances,  would  be  called  Taaraa-nwaa,  the 
fall  from  the  mountain,  and  wiach  they  carried  M 
near  the  temple  of  the  tutelar  deity  as  their  ene- 
mies would  allow  them  to  a[q)roach,  when,  having 
deposited  their  offering,  they  fled  to  the  fortress, 
determined  to  defend  it ;  yet,  if  the  property  which 
the  victors  had  there  offered,  and  devoted  as  it 
were  to  the  gods,  was  valuable  and  abundant,  tha 
beneged  bai^e  dispirited,  believingtbat  the  goda 
had  left  them,  and  gone  to  the  party  by  whom 
these  olfensgs  had  been  made.  They  always 
imagined  that  the  gods  were  inflnencsd  by  motives 
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)  those  which  eoverned  their  own  con- 
duct ;  and  when  once  the  vanquished  party  im- 
bibed the  impression  that  the  gods  httd  fonalcen 
tfaena,  their  defence  was  comparatively  feeble,  and 
tliey  conseqaently  fell  a.  prey  to  their  enemies,  who 
were  often  indebted  more  to  the  supentitioua 
apprehensiona  of  their  foes,  than  to  their  own  skill 
or  power.  It  is  amusing  (were  it  not  too  serious  a 
■object)  to  notice  the  a^urdity,  and  childish  con- 
dnct  occasionally  exhibited.  When  a  party  wished 
for  peace,  they  sometimes  ofiered  the  taata  o  meta 
rva,  a  young  plantain  tree,  taken  up  by  the  roots, 
put  in  a  badcet,  and  carried  to  the  temple,  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  carry  a  human  victim.  "Hte 
men  who  bore  it,  shouting  to  the  god,  exclaimed, 
"Here  is  the  man,  long  plantain;  give  us  peace 
in  abandance.  Compassionate  your  devotees- 
cause  the  war  to  cease.  If  you  do  not  attend,  we 
will  not  worship  you  again.  Compassionate  your 
pigs,  feeders,  pearl  divers,  scarlet  feather  seekers. 
1  do  not  deliver  us,  you  are  an  evil  wortdi^ 

If  the  conquered  party  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, their  land  and  property  were  divided  by  Hie 
conquerors,  and  the  captives  either  murdered,  re-' 
dttced  to  slavery,  or  reserved  for  sacrifices  when  the 
gods  might  require  human  victims.  He  bodies  of 
such  as  were  killed  in  their  forts,  were  treated  with 
die  same  indignity  as  those  slain  in  the  field ;  parts 
of  the  bodies  were  eaten  by  the  priests,  the  rest 
piled  up  in  heaps  on  the  sea-coast,  where  the 
effects  of  decomposition  have  been  so  offensive, 
that  the  people  have  fbrbome  to  fish  in  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  sea.  On  the  contrary,  when  nei- 
ther party  had  been  snbdued,  and,  by  intimation 
Irom  the  gods,  or  any  other  cause,one  party  desired 
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peace,  an  ambassador  was  sent  with  a  flag  of  trace, 
which  was  usually  of  native  cloth,  a  bunch  of  the 
sacred  mini,  or  a  bunch  of  feathers  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  reed,  and  called  the  manufaili,  and  pro- 
posals of  peace.  If  the  other  party  were  favour- 
able, an  interview  followed  between  the  leaders, 
attended  by  the  priests  and  national  orators. 

Ihey  usually  sat  in  council  on  the  ground,  either 
under  a  shady  grove,  or  on  the  sandy  beach.  The 
oratora  of  those  who  had  sent  the  proposals  made 
the  first  harangue ;  this  was  followed  by  a  reply 
from  the  orator  of  the  other  party,  who  was  sittings 
on  the  ground  opposite,  and  ten  or  twenty  yards 
distant.  Bach  held  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  the- 
sacred  miro.  Tlie  king  or  chiefs  sat  beside  them, 
while  the  people  stood  around,  at  some  distance. 
When  the  terms  were  agreed  upon,  the  wreath  of 
peace  was  woven  with  two  or  three  green  bou^ts, 
mmished  by  each,  as  the  bond  of  reconciliation 
ftnd  friendstup.  Two  young  dogs  were  then  ex- 
changed by  the  respective  parties,  and  the  apa  pia 
brought;  this  was  sometimes  a  long  strip  of  a^, 
or  cloth,  white  on  one  side,  and  red  on  the  other ; 
the  cloth  was  joined  together,  by  both  parties,  in 
token  of  their  union,  and  imprecations  were  in- 
voiced on  those  who  should  kae,  or  rend,  the  apaa 
pia,  or  band  of  peace.  The  apaa  pia  and  the 
green  boughs  were  then  offered  to  the  gods,  and 
they  were  called  upon  to  avenge  the  treachery  of, 
those  who  should  rend  the  band,  or  break  the. 
wreath.  Divinations  were  also  nsed,  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  of  a  long  or  short  con- 
tinuance. Sometimes  a  chief  desirous  of  peace, 
sent  a  herald  with  the  red  and  yellow  feathers, 
and  (he  apaa  pia  fiutened  at  oppoute  ends  of  a 
caae,  aayin;,  "  Fly  to  the  darit  water,  (opposing 
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amiy)  with  ihia  manufaiti ;"  vhicb  was  abo  called 
the  restorer  of  peace  by  which  the  dark  sky  became 
bright  ftnd  cloudless. 

Feaating  followed  the  ceremony,  together  with 
the  usual  native  games ;  besides  which,  religion! 
rites  were  performed.  The  first  was  the  maiotj 
when  vast  quantities  of  food  were  taken  to  the 
king,  and  la^e  offerings  to  the  gods,  together  with 
pnyera  for  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  the 
reign.  Another  was  called  the  obvroa  xa  te  am; 
and  conusted  also  in  offerings  to  the  gods,  with 
prayers  for  their  support,  and  a  lai^  present  of 
fooa  to  the  principal  warrior  chief,  under  the  king, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  important  service  in 
the  recent  struggles,  and  his  influence  in  establi^- 
ing  the  king  in  his  govemmeut. 

But  the  most  important  ceremony,  in  connesioo 
with  the  ratification  of  peace,  was  the  upoofaataa, 
&c.  It  was  cammemoratiTe  of  the  establishment 
of  the  new  government,  and  designed  to  secure  ita 
perpetuity,  and  the  happiness  of  the  community. 
A  leading  raatira  was  usually  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  entertainment,  and  master  of  the  ceremo' 
niei.  The  festival  was  convivial  and  religious. 
Food  and  fruits,  in  the  greatest  profusion,  were 
ftimiahed  for  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  the  ban- 
quet of  the  king.  ' 

A  Aeitia,  or  grand  dance,  formed  a  part  of  this 
ceremony.  It  was  called  the  dance  of  peace,  and 
was  perfbrmed  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who, 
■unonnded  by  a  number  of  chieft  and  warriors,  sat 
at  one  end  of  the  large  house  in  which  it  took 
place.  A  number  of  men,  and  sometimes  women, 
mntastically  dressed,  danced  to  the  beating  of  the 
drum  and  the  warbling  of  the  vivo,  or  flute ;  and 
though  the  king  was  surrounded  1^  a  number  of 
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Rttendanta  aa  body-f^ards,  tomiidi  the  close  of 
the  exhitritioa  tbe  men  wiug;fat  to  approach  the 
klng'B  person,  and  kisa  hia  h&nd,  or  the  females  to 
nlnte  his  face ;  when  one  or  the  other  succeeded 
in  this,  the  heiva,  or  dasue,  was  com^^ete,  and  tlte 
performance  discontinued. 

This,  howei'er,  was  only  part  of  the  ceremony, 
fbr  while  they  wae  thus  «n|Joyed,  the  priests 
were  engaged  in  supplicating  the  gods  that  dieae 
smuMments  roigld  be  continued,  and  their  enjoy- 
ments  in  feasting,  dancing,  and  the  pursnita  con- 
nected with  them,  migiit  not  be  again  suspeoded  or 
disturbed  by  war.  Peace  was  now  considered  as 
established,  tbe  dub  and  spear  were  cleaned,  var- 
ni^ed,  and  hang  up  in  their  dwellings ;  and  tbe 
festive  entertainments,  pf^an  rites,  and  ordinary 
RVDcadons  of  life,  pesamed,  till  some  fresh  qnairel 
required  an  appeal  to  theirweapons,  and  again  led 
Ann  to  the  field  of  plunder  and  of  death. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject  than  1 
intended,  and  perfa^M  than  it  required ;  but  tbe 
former  fiiequency  of  war,  the  motives  inflvencmg 
tlie  parties  engaging  in  tiie  ceremonies  connected 
vitli  it,  and  ue  manner  in  which  it  was  proae- 
ented,  were  alt  adapted  to  conTcy,  nest  to  their 
taythology,  a  correct  idea  of  the  national  charade 
of  the  people,  who  made  war,  paganism,  and 
vidous  amusements,  the  basinen  of  life.  In  all 
our  converse  with  them  relative  to  their  farmer 
state,  no  subject  was  so  frequently  intiodnoed. 
No  event  in  hietory,  no  character  in  their  Ino- 
graphy,  ^tpeared  attcoanected  irith  some  wailike 
expeiution,  <a  feat  of  arms;  and  almost  all  tbe 
iUustiatioos  of  the  most  powerful  and  striking 
expressionB  which  we  mufftt  to  investigate,  was 
dfMm  from  the  wan. 
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ficMTkl  -vieir  of  PolysMtMi  rajtboloKy — Idou  nlitiro  to 
tha  orifin  of  the  world — PoIjUeiim  —  Trsditionuj 
tkecfpm — -Taaroa  inprenK  deiijr — Dil^eat  orderi  ct 
foda — Oro,  Hiro,  fcc.  gods  of  the  wind — Power  of 
•^rito  In  raite  tenpefts— Ooda  of  the  ocean,  bo. — 
Mppo«ed  caoM  of  an  eclipse. — Oods  of  artiScen  nud 
MKTmeu — Oranataas,  or  demoiu — Emblemt — [mage* 


■knral  and  (tated  fMUrala  and  wonhip — Ran-mata* 
rehi-iaa  Haoi-lala^Ritea  tor  recorery  from  liekneao — 
OBering  of  firet-fniit* — The  pM  atoa — Tha  lipenlnK  of 
tiie  jear,  a  rdigiooi  eereoioDf — Sio^Iar  riles  attmuns 
ittcloac 


Whatever  attention  the  TahitianB  paid  to  their 
occupabOQS  or  amusements,  and  whatever  energiea 
have  been  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  their  bar- 
baroiu  wan,  the  claims  of  all  were  regarded  as 
iuferior  to  those  of  tbeir  religion.  On  this  every 
other  purvuit  was  dependent,  while  each  was  alike 
■cade  lubserrient  to  its  support.  In  an  account 
of  the  former  state  of  the  people,  their  system 
ofrel^ion  requires  therefore  particular  notice. 

Like  that  of  all  the  anaent  idolatrous  naljons, 
the  mythology  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  is  but 
an  assemblage  of  obscure  bbles  brought  by  the 
fint  settlers,  or  originated  in  remarkaUe  lacts  of 
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llidr  OVQ  htttory,  and  handed  down  by  tntditioD 
through  succesBtre  generations.  If  so  much  that 
is  mysterious  and  fabulous  has  been  mingled  with 
the  history  of  those  nations  among  whom  hieio- 
gl^jAics  or  the  use  of  letters  has  prevailed,  it 
might  be  expected  to  exist  in  a  greater  d^reer 
where  oral  communication,  and  that  often  under 
the  tantastic  garb  of  rude  pOet^f  is  the  only  mode 
of  preserviug  the  traditional  knowledge  of  fbrm^ 
times. 

Distifi^Blled,  however,  a^  the  Polyitesiait  my- 
thology IS  by  conftiaion  and  absurdfty,  it  a  not 
more  so  than  the  systems  of  some  of  the  most 
enl^htened  and  cultivated  pagan  nations,  of  the 
past  or  present  time.  It  was  not  more  chaiucter- 
ized  by  mystery  and  fable,  than  by  its  abomina- 
tions and  its  cruelty.  Its  objects  of  worship  were 
sometimes  monstan  of  iniquity.  The  islanders 
had  "  lords  many  and  gods  many,"  but  seldom 
attributed  to  them  any  moral  attributes.  Among 
the  multitude  of  their  gods,  there  was  no  ode 
whom  they  regarded  as  a  supreme  intelligence  or 
presiding  spiritual  being,  possessing  any  moral 
perfections,  resembling  those  which  are  insepa' 
rable  from  every  sentiment  we  entertain  of  thff 
true  God, 

Like  the  most  ancient  nations,  they  ascribe  th# 
(Rigin  of  all  things  to  a  state  of  chaos,  or  darkness, 
and  even  the  first  existence  of  their  principal 
deities  refer  to  this  source.  Taaroa,  Uro,  mid 
Tane,  with  other  ddties  of  the  highest  order,  are* 
on  this  acdount  said  to  beyanau  tx),  bom  of  Night.r 
Biit  the  origin  of  th^'  gods,  and  their  priority  of 
existence  in  comparison  with  the  formation  of  thd 
terth,  being  a  matter  of  uncertainty  even  among 
Ihe  native  priest*,  invcrfves  flie  whole  in  olMCurityi 
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TaftfOB,  the  Tanai'oa  of  the  Hawaiiana,  wid  the 
Taagaxoa.  of  the  Westent  Isles,  is  generally  spoken 
of  by  the  Tahitians  as  the  firal  and  principal  god, 
uncreated,  and  existing  from  the  beginning,  or 
from  the  time  he  emerged  from  the  po,  or  world  of 
daiknesa. 

Several  of  their  taata-paari,  or  wise  men,  pre- 
tend that,  according  to  other  traditions,  Taaroa 
was  only  a  man  who  was  deified  after  death.  By 
•ome  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  progenttor  of  the  other 
gods,  the  creator  of  the  heuvens,  the  earth,  the 
Bea,  man,  beasts,  fowls,  fishes,  &c.;  irhile  by 
otheis  it  is  stated,  that  the  existence  of  the  land, 
OT  the  universe,  was  anterior  to  that  of  the  gods. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  In  the 
Tahitian  mythology  eorresponding  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinhy,  or  the  Hindoo  tradition  of 
Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Siva.  Taaroa  was  the 
former  and  father  of  the  gods ;  Oro  was  his  first 
son  :  but  there  were  three  classes'  or  orders  be-  , 
tween  Taaroa  and  Oro.  As  in  the  theogony  of 
the  ancients,  a  bird  was  a  frequent  ernblem  of 
deity ;  and  in  the  body  of  a  bird  they  supposed 
the  god  often  appfoathed  the  Inarae,  where  it  left 
&e  bird,  and  entered  the  too,  or  image,  through 
which  it  was  supposed  to  communicate  with  the 
priest. 

The  inferior  gods  and  men,  the  animals,  the 
air,  earth,  and  sea,  were  by  some  supposed  t<f 
originate  in  the  procreative  power  of  the  supr^trte 
god.  One  of  the  legends  of  their  origin  and 
descent,  furnished  to  some  of  the  Missionaries,  by 
whom  it  has  been  recorded,  states,  that  Taaroa 
was  bom  of  Night,  or  proceeded  fratfi  C^aos,  and 
was  not  made  by  any  Other  god.  His  consort, 
Ofeufeumatterai,  Jso  uncreated,  proceeded  ftom 
t2 
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the  po,  or  night.  Oro,  the  great  national  idol  of  Rai- 
atea, Tahiti,  Eimeo,  and  gomeof  the  Other  lalandB, 
vas  the  son  of  Taaroa  and  Ofeufeumaiterai.  Oro 
took  a  goddess  to  wife,  who  became  the  mother  of 
two  sooB.  These  four  male  and  two  female  deities 
constituted  the  whole  of  their  highest  rank  of  divi- 
uities,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  priesti  of 
Tahiti — though  the  late  king  informed  Mr.  Nott 
that  there  was  another  god,  superior  to  them  all, 
whose  name  was  Rumia ;  he  did  not,  however, 
meet  with  an;  of  their  priests  or  bards  who  knew 
any  thing  about  him:  The  tradition  most  generally 
received  in  the  Windward  Islands,  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  all  that  adorn  or  inhabit 
it,  to  the  procreative  power  of  Taaroa,  who  is  said 
to  have  embraced  a  rock,  the  imagined  foundation 
of  all  tlimgs,  which  afterwards  brought  forth  the 
earth  and  sea.  It  states,  that  soon  after  this,  the 
heralds  of  day,  the  dark  and  the  light  blue  sky, 
appeared  before  Taaroa,  and  solicited  a  soul  for 
his  o^pring;  the  then  inanimate  universe,  llie 
foundation  of  all  replied,  It  is  done,  and  directed 
his  son,  the  Sky-producer,  to  accomplish  his  will. 
In  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  Taaroa,  his  son 
looked  up  into  the  heavens,  and  the  heavens 
received  the  power  of  bringing  forth  new  skies, 
and  clouds,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  thunder  and 
lightning:,  rain  and  wind.  He  then  looked  down- 
wards, and  the  unformed  mass  received  the  power 
to  bring  forth  earth,  mountains,  rocks,  trees,  herbs 
and  flowers,  beasts,  birds  and  insects,  fountains, 
rivers,  and  fish.  Raitubu,  or  Sky-producer,  then 
looked  to  the  abyss,  and  imparted  to  it  power  to 
bring  forth  the  purple  water,  rocks  and  corals,  and 
alt  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  Some  of  the 
gods  are  said  to  have  been  produced  in  the  same 
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mtT,  namely,  by  the  god  Taaroa  looking  at  the 
g;oddefta  his  wife,  who  afterwards  became  the 
mother  of  his  children. 

Raa  was  also  ranked  among  the  princrpal  deities ; 
although  inferior  to  Taaroa  and  Ora,  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  independent  bein^ ;  but  nothing  of 
conset^uence  is  ascnbed  to  him  in  the  native  fables. 
His  wife,  Otupapa,  who  was  also  a  divinity,  bore 
him  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Tane,  the 
tatelar  idol  of  Huahine,  was  also  numbered  among 
the  uncreated  gods,  considered  as  having  pro- 
ceeded from  the  state  of  Night,  or  Chaos.  His 
goddess  was  called  Taufairei.  They  were  the 
parents  of  eight  sons,  who  were  all  classed  with 
the  most  powerful  gods,  and  recei?ed  the  highest 
honours.  Among  the  sons  of  Tane  was  Temehaio, 
the  tutelar  deity  of  Pomare's  family. 

The  most  popular  traditions  in  the  Leeward 
Islands  differed  in  several  minor  points  from  the 
above,  which  prevailed  in  the  Windward  group. 
According  to  one,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend  Mr.  BarfF,  Taaroe,  who  was  supreme  here 
as  well  as  in  Tahiti,  was  said  to  be  Toivi,  ot 
without  parents,  and  to  have  ejcisted  from  eternity. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  a  body,  but  it  was  invi- 
sible to  mortals.  After  innumerable  seasons  had 
passed  away,  fae  cast  his  paa,  shell  or  body,  as 
birds  do  tbeb  feathers,  or  serpents  their  skins; 
and  by  this  means,  after  intervEUS  of  innumerable 
seasons,  his  body  was  renewed.  In  the  reva,  or 
highest  heavens,  he  dwelt  alone.  His  first  act 
was  the  creation  of  Hina,  who  is  also  called  his 
daughter.  Countless  ages  passed  away,  when 
Taaroa  and  his  daughter  made  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  the  sea.  The  foundation  of  the  world 
was  a  solid  rock :  which,  with  every  part  of  the 
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creation,  Taaroa  ires  supposed  to  sustata  by  bii 
invisible  power. — It  is  stated,  that  the  Friendly 
Isknders  suppose  that  the  earth  is  supported  on 
the  shoulders  of  one  of  their  gods,  and  mat  when 
an  earthquake  takes  place,  he  is  transfening  it 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 

Having,  with  the  assistance  of  Hina,  made  the 
hearens,  earth,  and  sea,  Taaroa  oriori,  or  created, 
the  gods,  llie  first  waa  Rootane,  the  god  (^ 
peace.  He  second  was  Toahitu,  in  shape  IHce  a 
dog ;  he  saved  such  as  were  in  danger  of  fallii^ 
frooi  rocks  and  trees.  Tefatu  (the  lord)  was  the 
third.  Te  iria,  (the  indignant,)  a  god  of  war,  was 
the  fourth.  The  fifth,  who  was  said  to  have  had  a 
bald  head,  was  called  Ruanuu.  The  sixth  was  a 
god  of  war.  The  seventh,  Tuaraatai,  Mr.  Baiff 
thinks  was  the  Polynesian  Neptune.  The  eighth 
was  Rimaroa,  (long  arms,)  a  god  of  war.  The 
ninth  in  order  were  the  gods  of  idiots,  who  were 
always  considered  as  inspired.  The  tenth  was 
TVarit  toJiv  tura,  another  Mars.  These  were 
created  by  Taaroa,  and  constituted  the  first  oider 
of  divinities. 

A  second  class  were  also  created,  inferior  lo 
these,  and  employed  as  heralds  between  the  gods 
and  men.  The  Uiird  order  seems  to  have  been 
the  descendants  of  Raa ;  these  were  numerous  and 
varied  in  their  character,  some  being  gods  of  war, 
others  among  the  Esculapiuses  t^  the  nation. 

Oro  was  die  first  of  the  fourth  class,  and  seenu 
to  have  been  the  medium  of  connexion  between 
celestial  and  terrestrial  beings.  Taaroa  was  bit 
father.  The  shadow  of  a  In^id-fruit  leaf,  shakm 
by  the  power  of  the  arm  of  Taaroa,  passed  over 
Hina,  and  she  afterwards  became  the  mother  of 
Oro.    Hina,  it  is  said,  abode  in  Opoa  at  the  time 
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of  his  birth;  hence  that  vu  honoured  as  the  pl»ee 
of  his  nativity,  and  baoame  celebrated  for  his  wor> 
sbiD.  Trtaroa  afterwaids  created  the  wife  of  Ora, 
aad  their  children  were  also  gods. 

After  the  birA  of  Oto,  Taaroa  had  other  sona, 
who  were  called  brathcra  of  Oro,  amoag  whom 
were  the  godi  of  the  Aieoii.  These  were  the  four 
order*  of  celestial  beio^  wor^imed  in  the  Lee* 
ward  Islands.  The  difTereot  classeB  only  have 
been  mentiooed  ;  an  enoineratioa  of  the  individual 
deities,  end  their  offices  or  attributes,  would  be 
tedions  and  nselesi. 

These  objects  of  fear  and  worship  were  exceed- 
ii^:y  ntimeiouB,  and  may  be  termed  the  chief 
deities  of  the  Polynesians.  There  was  an  intep- 
mediate  class  between  the  principal  divinities  and 
the  gods  of  particular  localities  or  professions,  but 
tfaey  are  not  supposed  to  have  existed  from  the 
beginning,  or  to  na>«  been  bom  of  Night.  Their 
•rigin  is  veiled  in  obscurity,  but  they  are  often 
lescribed  as  having  been  renowned  men,  who 
after  death  were  deified  by  their  descendants. 
Roo,  Tone,  Teiri,  probably  Tairi,  the  principal  idol 
of  the  Saiidwich  Islanders,  Tefatu,  Ruannu,  Moe, 
Teepa,  Fuaua,  Tefatuture,  Opaevai,  Haana,  and 
Tamnare.  Tliese  all  received  the  homage  of  the 
people,  and  were  on  all  public  occasions  acknow- 
ledged among  Tahiti's  gods. 

IDieir  gods  of  the  ocean  were  not  less  numerous ; 
this  was  to  be  expected  amongit  a  people  almost 
afflphibioui  in  their  habits.  dwelUng  in  islands, 
aoa  deriving  a  great  part  of  their  sustenance  from 
the  sea.  llie  names  of  fourteen  principal  marine 
divinities  were  communicated  by  tne  first  Mission- 
dries ;  others  have  been  subsequently  added,  bat 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them  here.    They 
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are  not  suppoHed  by  the  people  to  be  of  e^uol 
antiquity  wiui  the  ahia  /muut  po,  or  night-bom 
gods. 

They  were  probably  men  who  had  excelled  their 
contemporariea  in  nautical  adrentnre  or  exploit, 
and  were  deified  by  theic  deacendanti.  Hiro  im 
conspicuons  amongst  them,  although  not  exelu- 
Nvdy  a  god  of  Uie  tea.  The  moat  romintic 
accounts  aie  given  in  tbeir  aai,  or  tales,  <f  his 
advestureB,  his  voyages,  his  combat  with  the  goda 
of  the  tempests,  lus  descent  to  the  depth  af  the 
ocean,  and  residence  at  the  bottom  of  the  ab^,- 
his  intercourae  with  the  monsters  there,  by  whini 
he  was  hilled  to  sleep  in  a  cavern  of  the  octan, 
while  the  god  of  the  winds  raised  a  violent  stona, 
to  destroy  a  ship  in  which  his  friends  were  voy- 
aging. Destruction  seemed  to  tiiem  inevitabl^^ 
they  invoked  his  aid — a  tViendly  spirit  entered  tkt 
cavern  in  which  he  was  reposing,  roused  him  from 
his  slumbers,  and  informed  him  of  their  dangei 
He  rose  to  the  aurfttce  of  the  waters,  rebuked  thi 

Spirit  of  the  storm,  and  his  followers  reached  theii 
estined  port  in  safety. 

The  period  of  his  adventures  is  probably  the 
most  recent  of  any  thus  preserved,  as  there  are 
more  places  connected  with  his  name  in  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  than  with  any  other.  A  pile  of  rocks 
in  Tahaa  is  called  the  Dogs  of  Hiro ;  a  mountain 
ridge  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  Pahi,  or 
Ship  of  Hiro ;  and  a  large  basaltic  rock  near  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  in  Huahine,  ts  called  the 
Hoe  or  Paddle  of  Hiro. 

Tuaiaatai  and  Ruahatu,  however,  aioear  to 
have  been  the  principal  marine  deities.  Whether 
thu  distinction  resulted  from  any  superioritv  they 
were  suf|ioaed  to  possess,  M  from  the  conspiGUOus 
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part  the  latter  loftaiiu  in  their  tradition  of  th« 
deluge,  is  not  known;  but  their  names  axe  fre- 
quently mentioned.  They  were  generally  called 
atita  moo,  or  sharic  gods  ;  not  that  the  shark  was 
itself  the  god,  but  the  natives  supposed  the  marine 
gods  employed  tbe  sharks  as  the  agents  of  their 


The  lai^  blue  shark  was  the  only  kind  sup- 
posed to  be  engaged  by  the  gods ;  and  a  variety 
of  the  most  strange  and  fabulous  accounts  of  the 
deeds  they  have  performed  are  related  by  their 
priests,  lliese  voracious  animals  were  said  always 
to  recognize  a  priest  on  board  any  canoe,  to  come 
Bt  his  <^I,  retire  at  his  bidding,  and  to  spare  him 
in  the  event  of  a  wreck,  though  they  might  devour 
his  companions,  especially  if  they  were  not  his 
mam,  or  wonhtppers.  I  have  been  repeatedly 
told  by  an  intelligent  man.  fermerly  a  priest  of 
tut  atua  mao,  that  the  shark  through  which  his 
god  was  manifested,  swimming  in  the  sea,  carried 
'  either  him  or  his  father  on  its  back  from  Raiatea 
to  Huahine,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  The  shark 
was  not  the  onlv  fish  the  Tahitians  considered 
■acred.  In  addition  to  these,  they  had  gods  who 
iveie  tupposed  to  preside  over  the  fisheries,  and  to 
direct  to  their  coasts  the  various  shoals  by  which 
they  were  periodically  visited.  Tahauru  was  the 
[Hincipa]  among  these ;  but  there  were  five  or  six 
others,  whose  aid  the  fishermen  were  accustomed 
to  invoke,  either  before  launching  their  canoes,  or 
while  engaged  at  sea.  Matatini  wu  the  god  of 
fishing-net  makers. 

Next  in  number  and  importance  to  the  gods  of 
the  sea,  were  those  of  the  aerial  regions,  some- 
times worshipped  under  the  fignre  of  a  bird.  The 
chief  of  these  were  Veromataitloru  and  Tairibtt, 
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brother  and  uster  to  the  childreti  of  Tuuoa,  dt«ii 
dwelling  was  near  the  great  rock,  vhkh  vas  tba 
foundation  of  the  world.  Hurricanes,  tempests, 
and  all  destructive  winds,  were  snppoaed  to  be 
confined  widiin  them,  and  were  employed  by 
them  to  punish  such  ai  ne^scted  the  worship 
of   the    goda.      In   stormy  weather    their    i 


Liberal  presents,  it  was  supposed,  would  at  any 
time  purchase  a  oaka.  If  the  first  faUed,  sufaae- 
qnent  ones  were  certain  of  suocesa.  Th«  same 
means  were  resorted  to  for  procuring  a  storm,  but 
with  less  certainty.  Whenever  the  iubabitnnts  of 
one  island  heard  of  invasion  from  those  of  another, 
they  immediately  carried  large  offinrngi  to  these 
deities,  and  besought  them  to  destroy  by  tempest 
tlie  hostile  fieet  whenever  it  miritt  put  to  sea. 
Some  of  the  most  intelligent  people  still  think  evil 
spirits  had  formeriy  great  poww  over  the  winds, 
as  they  say  there  have  been  no  twii  fearliil  storms 
since  they  abolished  idolatry,  as  Aere  were  before. 
There  were  also  gods  of  the  peho  te  moaa  te  part 
e  te/aa,  the  valleys,  the  mountains,  the  preci- 
pices, and  the  dells  or  ravines.  The  nnmea  of 
twelve  of  the  principal  of  these  are  preserved  W 
the  Hissionanes ;  but  as  few  of  them  are  indi- 
cative of  the  character  or  attributes  of  these  gods, 
their  insertion  is  unnecessary. 

I  have  often  thought,  when  listening  to  their 
febulous  accounts  of  the  adventures  of  Uieir  gods, 
which,  when  prosecuting  our  researches  in  their 
language,  manners,  customs,  &c.  we  have  some- 
times with  difficulty  induced  them  to  repeat,  that, 
had  they  been  acquainted  with  letters,  tnese  would 
have  funiished  ample  materials  for  legends  rival- 
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ling  in  splendour  of  machineTy,  and  magmficence 
or  achierement,  the  dazzling  mythology  of  the 
eastern  nations.  Rude  as  their  traditions  were, 
in  the  gigantic  exploits  they  deRul,  and  the  bold 
and  varied  imagery  they  employ,  they  are  often 
invested  vith  an  air  of  romance,  which  shews  that 
the  people  poaaetaed  no  inferior  powen  of  ima- 
gination. 

By  their  rode  mythology,  each  lovely  island 
was  made  a  sort  of  fairy-land,  and  the  spells  of 
enchantment  were  thrown  over  its  varied  scene*. 
The  sentiment  of  the  poet  that — 


was  one  familiar  to  their  minds ;  and  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  interested  in  a  people  who  were 
accustomed  to  consider  themselves  surrounded  by 
invisible  intelligences,  and  who  recognized  in  the 
rising  sun — the  mild  and  silver  moon — the  shoot- 
ing star — the  meteor's  transient  flame  —  the 
ocean's  roar — the  tempest's  blast,  or  the  evening 
breeze — the  movements  of  mighty  spirits.  The 
mountain's  summit,  and  the  fleecy  mists  that  hang 
upon  its  brows — the  rocky  defile — the  foaming 
cataract — and  the  lonely  dell  —  were  all  re- 
garded as  the  abode  or  resort  of  these  invisible 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  filled  them  with  dismay; 
they  supposed  the  planet  was  nalua,  or  under  the 
influence  of  the  spell  of  some  evil  spirit  that  was 
destroying  it.  Hence  they  repaired  to  the  temple, 
and  ofierM  prayers  for  the  moon's  release.  Some 
imagined  that  on  an  eclipse,  the  sun  and  moon 
were  swallowed  by  the  god  which  they  had  by 
neglect  offended.     liberal  presents  were  ofierw^ 
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vhich  were  supposed  to  induce  the  god  to  abate  hi* 
anger,  and  eject  the  luminaries  of  day  and  aigfat 
from  his  stomach. 

The  shape  and  stability  or  their  islands  they 
regarded  as  depending  on  the  influence  of  spirita. 
The  h^  and  rocky  obelisks,  and  detached  pieces 
of  mountain,  were  viewed  as  monuments  of  their 
power.  The  large  mountain  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Opunohu,  or  Taloo  hailMur, 
which  separates  this  bay  from  Cook's  harbour,  and 
is  only  united  to  the  island  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
was  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  operations  of 
those  spirits,  who,  like  the  spirits  in  most  other 

ri  of  the  world,  prefer  the  hours  of  darkness 
their  achievements.  This  mountain,  it  is 
etated,  was  formerly  united  with  the  mountains  of 
the  interior,  and  yielded  in  mc^itude  to  none ; 
but  one  night,  the  spirits  of  the  place  determined 
to  remove  it  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  distant,  and  accordingly  began 
their  operations,  but  had  scarcely  detached  it  mnn 
the  main  land,  when  the  dawn  of  day  disco\-ered 
their  proceedings,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  it 
where  it  now  stands,  forming  the  two  bays  already 
named.  An  aperture  in  the  upper  pert  of  a  moun- 
tain near  Afareaitu,  which  appears  from  the  low- 
land like  a  hole  maide  by  a  cannon-ball,  hut  which 
is  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter,  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  passage  of  a  spear,  hurled  hy 
one  of  these  supernatural  beings. 

Amusement  was  in  part  the  business  of  a  Tahi- 
tian's  life;  and  with  his  games,  as  well  as  with 
every  other  institution,  idolatry  was  connected. 
Fire  or  six  gods  were  Ema^ned  to  preside  over  the 
upaupa,  or  games,  of  which  tJrataetae  was  one  of 
the  [»incipal. 
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Ute  most  benevolent  of  their  gods  were  Roo  or 
Tane,  Temam,  Feiinata,andTenihaTuhat&i.  These 
were  invoked  by  the  tahna  faatere,  or  expelling 
priests;  and  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  re- 
strain the  efiects  of  sorcery,  or  expel  the  evil 
spirits,  which,  from  the  incantations  of  the  sor- 
cerer, had  entered  the  sufferer.  They  had  also 
patron  deities  of  the  healing  art.  Tama  And 
Tetuahurnhiini  were  the  gods  of  surgery ;  and  their 
assistance  was  implored  in  reducing  dislocationi, 
healing  fractures,  brubes,  &c. ;  while  Oithi,  or 
Rearea,  was  their  Escnlapius,  or  god  of  physic. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  gods  who  presided 
over  the  mechanic  arts.  The  fint  was  Oihanu,  or 
Ofann,  the  god  of  hasbandry;  the  chief  of  the 
others  was  Taneetehia,  the  god  of  carpenters, 
builders,  canoe-wrights,  and  all  who  wrought  in 
wood.  Nenia  and  Topea,  the  gods  of  those  who 
thatched  houses,  and  especieJly  of  those  who 
finished  the  an^es  where  the  thatch  on  each  sid6 
joined.  With  diese,  others  of  a  more  repulsive 
character  might  be  associated,  but  I  shall  only 
mention  Hera,  the  god<  of  ghosts  and  apparitionB, 
and  Hiro  the  god  of  thieves.  To  the  list,  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  above  are  taken,  in- 
cluding nearly  one  hundred  of  the  objects  formerly 
worshipped  by  the  nation,  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal family  idols  of  the  king  and  chiefs  might  be 
added,  as  every  family  of  any  antiquity  or  rank 
had  its  tutelar  idol. 

The  general  name  by  which  their  objects  of 
worship  were  designated  was  alua,  which  is  perhaps 
most  apprapriatety  translated  god.  This  word  is 
totally  different  in  its  meaning,  as  well  as  sound, 
frotn  the  word  vanta,  spirit,  although  that  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  gods :  when  the  people 
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were  acciutoined.  to  apeak  durespectfiilly  of  them, 
they  called  them  varava  mo,  bad  or  evil  spirits. 
It  IS  alao  different  in  its  sipnifieatioB  from  the 
word  which  is  used  to  designate  an  image,  and  the 
spirits  of  departed  children  or  relatioos,  and  fre- 
quently those  evil  genii  to  whom  the  sorccren 
addressed  their  incantations, 

Atuft,  or  akiut,  is  the  name  for  god,  without  any 
exception,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eaatem 
part  of  Polynesia.  The  first  a  appean  to  be  a 
component  port  of  the  word,  though  in  maay  sen- 
tences it  ia  omitted,  in  consequence  of  the  preced' 
in^  word  terminating  in  a  vowel.  It  is  then  pro- 
nounced tua ;  and  though  hut  little  light  is  thus 
thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  people,  it  is  interestii^ 
to  tr»ce  the  corrApondeoce  between  the  laala  or 
tatu/ata,  first  man,  in  Pelynesia,  and  tangatanga, 
a  principal  deity  among  the  South  Americana ;  the 
atva,  or  hta,  of  the  South  Sea  islandeM,  and  the 
f«v,  which  is  said  to  be  the'  word  for  god  in  the 
Aztec  or  Mexican  language,  the  deviyo  of  the 
Singhalese,  and  die  deva  of  the  Sanscrit. 

'Die  objects  of  worship  among  the  Tahitiajis, 
aext  to  the  afus  or  gods,  were  the  oramatuat  iiit 
or  spirits.  Iliese  were  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
po,  or  World  of  night,  and  were  never  invoked  bnt 
by  wizards  or  sorceren,  who  implored  their  aid  fw 
the  destruction  of  an  enemy,  or  the  injury  of  some 
person  whom  they  wer%  htred  to  destroy.  Hiey 
were  considered  a  different  ordar  of  bein^  from 
the  gods,  a  kind  of  intermediate  class  between- 
them  and  the  human  race,  though  in  their  prayers 
all  the  attributes  of  the  gods  were  ascribed  to 
them.  The  oramatMOi  were  the  spirits  of  dc- 
yarted  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  children, 
&c.    The  natives  were  greatly  afraid  of  them,  aitd 
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preMnted  offerings,  to  vtmd  being  cursed  or 
destroyed^  when  they  were  employed  by  the 
sorcerere. 

Hiey  Beem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
demons.  In  the  Leewonl  Islands,  the  chief  oia- 
matuas  were  sptrits  of  departed  warriors,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  ferocity  and  murder, 
attributes  of  character  usually  supposed  to  belong 
to  these  evil  g'enii.  Each  celebrated  tii  was  hon- 
oured with  an  itnage,  through  which  it  was  sup- 
posed his  influence  was  exerted.  The  spirits  of  the 
reignmg  chiefs  Were  united  to  this  class,  and  the 
■hulls  of  deceased  ruhre^  kept  with  the  images, 
were  honoured  with  the  same  worship.  Some 
idea  of  what  was  regarded  as  their  ruling  passion, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fearful  apprehensions 
constantly  entertained  by  alt  classes.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  exceedingly  irritable  and  cruel, 
avenging  with  death  the  slightest  msult  or  neglect, 
and  were  kept  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple. 
In  the  marae  of  Taiie  at  Maeva,  the  ruins  of  their 
abode  were  still  standing,  when  I  last  visited  the 
idace.  It  was  a  house  built  upon  a  number  of 
hirge  strong  poles,  which  raised  the  floor  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  They  were  thus 
elevated,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  men,  as 
it  was  imagined  they  were  constantly  strangling, 
or  otherwise  destroyingr  the  chiefs  and  people.  To 
prevent  this,  they  were  also  treated  with  gttat 
respect ;  men  were  appoiitted  constantly  to  attend 
them,  and  to  keep  them  wrapped  in  the  choicest 
kinds  of  cloth,  to  tak-e  them  out  whenever  there 
was  a  pae  atua,  or  general  exhibitioir  of  the  gods  ; 
to  anoint  them  frequently  with  frbgrant  oil ;  and 
to  sleep  in  the  house  with  them  at  night.  All 
Ibis  was  done,  to  keep  them  pacified.   And  tboogh 
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the  office  of  calming  the  angry  ipirits  was  honour- 
able, it  was  regaided  as  dangerous,  fbr  if,  during; 
the  night  or  at  any  other  time,  these  keepen  were 
guilty  of  the  least  impropriety,  it  was  supposed  the 
spirits  of  the  images,  or  the  skulls,  would  hurl 
them  headlong  irom  their  high  abodes,  and  break 
their  necks  in  the  fkll.  The  figures  marked  No.  5, 
in  the  engraving  of  the  Idols,  represent  the  im^es 
of  two  tils  or  oramatuas ;  whose  form  and  appear- 
ance  convey  no  inappropriate  exhibition  of  their 
imagined  malignitv  of  disposition. 

Among  the  animate  objects  of  their  worship, 
they  included  a  number  of  birds  as  well  as  fishes, 
especially  a  species  of  heron,  a  kingfisher,  and 
one  or  two  kinds  of  woodpecker,  accustomed  to 
frequent  the  sacred  trees  growing  in  the  precincts 
of  the  temple.  These  bints  were  considered 
sacred,  and  usually  fed  upon  the  sacrifices.  Hk 
natives  imagined  the  god  was  imbodied  in  the 
bird,  when  it  approached  the  temple  to  feast  upon 
the  offering ;  and  hence  they  supposed  their  pre- 
sents were  grateful  to  their  deities.  The  cries  of 
those  birds  were  also  r^arded  as  the  responses  of 
thegods  to  the  prayers  of  the  pneats. 

lley  supposed  their  gods  were  powerful  spiritual 
beings,  in  some  degree  acquaintea  with  the  events 
of  this  world,  and  generally  governing  its  afiaiis ; 
never  exercising  any  thmg  like  benevolence 
towards  even  their  most  devoted  followers,  but 
requiring  homage  and  obedience,  with  constant 
ofieriags ;  denouncing  their  anger,  and  dispenung 
destruction  on  all  who  either  refused  or  hesitated 
to  CQmply.  But  while  the  people  supposed  they 
were  spiritual  beings,  they  manufactnred  images 
either  as  representations  of  their  form,  and  emblems 
of  their  character,  w  a*  the  vehicle  or  instcument 
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throngfa  which  their  communications  m^t  be  made 
to  the  g^,  and  hit  will  revealed  to  them. 

The  idols  were  either  rough  unpolished  logs  of 
the  aito,  or  casuarina  tree,  mapped  in  numerous 
folds  of  sacred  cloth ;  rudely  carved  wooden 
jmages ;  or  ihapeleBs  pieces  covered  with  curiously 
petted  cinet,  of  finely  braided  cocoa-nut  husk,  au4 
ornamented  with  red  feathen.  They  varied  in 
size,  some  being  six  or  eight  feet  bng,  othen  not 
more  than  as  many  inches.  These,  repiesentii^ 
the  spirits  they  called  Hi  ;  and  those,  representing 
the  national  or  family  gods,  tool.  Into  these  they 
supposed  the  god  entered  at  certain  seasons,  or  in 
answer  to  the  pniyen  of  the  priests.  During  this 
indweUing  of  the  gods,  they  imagined  even  the 
images  were  very  powerfiil :  but  when  the  spirit  had 
dejMTted,  though  they  were  among  the  most  sacred 
things,  their  extraordmary  powers  were  gone. 

I  had  repeated  conversationa  with  a  tahua-larai- 
too,  a  maker  of  gods,  whom  I  met  with  on  a  visit 
to  Raiatea.  As  he  appeared  a  serious  inquirer 
after  truth,  and  I  could  place  some  conikleDce  in 
what  he  related,  I  was  anxious  to  know  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  idols  it  had  been  his  business  to 
make, — whether  he  really  believed  they  were  the 
powerful  beings  which  the  natives  supposed ;  and 
if  BO,  what  constituted  their  great  power  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  tree  from  which  they  were  hewn  X 
He  assured  me,  that  although  at  times  he  thought 
it  was  all  deception,  and  only  practised  his  trade 
to  obtain  the  payment  he  received  for  his  work ; 
yet  at  other  times  he  really  thought  the  gods  he 
himself  had  made,  were  powerful  beings.  It  was 
not,  he  said, from  Uie  alteration  his  tools  had  effected 
in  the  appearance  of  the  wood,  or  the  carving  with 
.which  they  were  ornamented,  but  because  they  had 
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been  Uken  to  the  temple,  and  were  fiUed  witb  tbie 
atua,  that  they  became  so  powerAil.  Hie  imaget 
of  aito-wood  ven  only  exceeded  in  dnrability  by 
those  of  itoae.  Some  of  the  latter  were  calcarimit 
or  ailicious,  but  the  greater  part  wfere  rude,  un*- 
carved,  angvt&r  columnB  of  btualt,  TBTioaa  in  siiet 
tod  destitute  of  carving  or  poli^  ;  they  wen 
clothed  or  oraamented  with  nstive  cloth. 

The  saeicd  flag  was  also  used  in  procftnioas, 
uid  r^anled  as  an  embletn  of  their  deitiea. 

Throu^lfaout  Polynesia,  the  ordinary  medium  of 
comnmnwatting  or  extending  supematunil  powen, 
was  the  red  feather  of  a  small  bird  found  in  many 
of  the  islands,  and  the  beautiiiil  long  tail-feathera 
of  the  tropic,  or  man-of-war  bird.  For  these 
feathers  the  goda  were  supposed  to  have  a  strong 
pr^ilection ;  they  were  the  most  valuable  ofiennga 
that  could  foe  presented ;  to  them  the  power  of 
influence  of  the  god  was  imparted,  and  throagfa 
them  transferred  to  the  objects  to  which  they 
tn%fat  be  attached.  Among  the  numerous  cere' 
Uoniea  observed,  the  naeatua  was  conspicuous. 
On  these  occasions,  tlie  gods  were  all  iMougfat 
out  of  the  temple,  die  sacred  coverings  removed, 
scented  oils  were  applied  to  the  images,  and 
they  were  exposed  to  the  sun.  At  ^ese  sem> 
sons,  the  parties  who  wished  their  emUems 
of  deity  to  be  impregnated  with  the  essence  of 
the  gods,  repaired  to  the  ceremony  with  a  number 
of  red  feathers,  which  they  delivwed  to  the  offi> 
ciafing  priest. 

The  wooden  idols  being  generally  hollow,  the 
feathers  Were  deposited  in  the  inside  of  the  imi^e, 
which  was  filled  with  them.  Many  jdols,  how- 
ever, were  solid  pieces  of  wood,  bound  or  covered 
with  finely-biaided  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nnt  hoAl 
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.Co  tbeae  the  feathus  were  sttw^ed  on  tlie  out- 
'  side  by  imaU  flbrooB  bands.  la  return  (oi  the 
,  featben  Huu  united  to  tli«  god,  0>e  Dttrties  received 
two  or  tbiee  of  die  mdw  kind,  whioh  bod  been 
depottted  on  a.  fbnner  featival  in  the  inside  of  the 
wooden  or  inner  fold  of  the  cioet  idol.  These 
feathers  were  thought  to  poaeeu  all  the  pn^rties 
of  the  images  to  wbieb  they  bad  been  att«cbed, 
and  a  supeniatunl  influeoice  was  sapjpos^  to  be 
infiised  into  tbem.  They  wera  catvfuUjf  wound 
nnind  with  ven  fine  cord,  the  eztiemities  akAe 
lemainii^  visible.  When  this  was  done,  the  new- 
made  gods  were  placed  before  the  lai^er  images 
'  from  which  they  ttad  been  taken  ;  and,  lest  their 
detachment  should  induce  the  god  to  withhold  his 
power,  the  priest  addressed  a  praycf  to  the  princi- 
pal deities,  requesthig  them  to  abide  in  the  red 
featben  befme  titem.  At  the  close  of  his  uhu,  w 
inTOcation,  he  declared  that  Ibe^  were  dwelt  in  or 
inhabited,  (by  the  gods^)  and  delivered  them  to  the 
Duties  who  had  brought  the  red  featiiera.  The 
featben,  taken  home,  were  deposited  in  small  bun- 
boo-c&nes,  excepting  when  addressed  in  prayer. 
If  [wosperity  attended  tbeir  owner,  it  was  attri- 
buted to  their  influence,  and  they  were  uauaUy 
htmouied  with  a  i«o,  m  image,  into  which  they 
were  inwrought;  and  stdMequently,  perhaps,  an 
altar  and  a  rude  temple  ven  erected  for  them. 
In  the  ereot,  however,  of  tbek  being  attached  te 
an  image,  this  must  be  taken  to  the  large  temple, 
that  the  sun«ue  idols  might  sanction  tlie  transfer 
<^  their -inflaence.  . 

Polynesian  tempfea  were  either  oational,  local,  o? 
domestic.  The  fbnner  wcare  depositories  of  itheir 
principal  idols,  BOd  the  scenes  of  all  giwt  festi^ 
vals;   the  second  were  those  belonging  to  the 
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■evenl  diatricta  ;  and  the  third,  such  aa  were  ap< 
|»t>pTiftted  to  the  wonhip  of  bmily  gcxls.  Marat 
was  the  aame  for  temple,  in  the  SouUi  Sea  Islands. 
All  were  uncovered,  and  resembled  oratories  rather 
than  temples.  The  national  places  of  worship 
were  designated  by  distinct  appdlations.  TabK- 
labu-a-tea  was  the  name  of  several  in  the  Sootli 
Sea  Islands,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the 
king ;  the  word  may  mean  wide-spread  sacr^neas. 
'Hie  national  temples  consisted  of  a  number  of 
diatinet  mu^ies,  altars,  and  sacred  dormitoriea, 
"^  appropnated  to  the  chief  pegun  divinities,  and 
included  in  one  large  stone  enelostire  of  ctmaj- 
derable  extent.  Several  of  the  distinct  temples 
contained  smaller  inner-courts,  within  which  tbe 
gods  were  kept.  The  form  of  the  interior  or  area 
of  tbeir  temples  was  frequently  that  of  a  square  or 
ft  parallelogram,  the  sides  of  which  extended  forty 
m  fifty  feet  Two  sides  of  this  space  were  eti- 
dosad  by  a  high  stone  wall ;  the  front  was  pro- 
tected by  a  low  fence ;  and  omx»ite,  a  solid  pyr»- 
midal  structure  was  raised,  tn  front  of  which  tbe 
images  were  kept,  and  the  altars  fixed.  These 
jMlea  were  often  immense.  That  which  formed 
one  side  of  the  square  of  the  laige  temple  in 
Atehuru,  according  to  Hr,  Wilson,  by  whom  it 
was  visited  when  m  a  stata  of  pres^vation,  was 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  ninety-four 
wide  at  the  base,  and  fifty  feet  hi^,  being  at  the 
summit  one  hundred  and  eighty  f^A  long,  and  six 
wide.  A  flight  of  steps  led  to  its  summit ;  tbe 
bottom  step  was  six  feet  high.  The  outer  stones 
of  the  pyramid,  composed  of  coral  and  baaalt, 
were  laid  with  great  care,  and  hewn  or  squared 
with  immense  Ubour,   especially  the  tiavd,  or 
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Within  the  enclosure,  tfati  housea  of  the  pricata, 
ftnd  keeper*  of  the  idols,  were  erected.  Ruiiu  of 
temples  are  found  id  every  aituation  :  on  the  guni' 
mit  of  a  hill,  aa  at  Maeva,  where  Tane'a  temple, 
neariy  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square,  en- 
doacd  wkh  high  vatla,  is  atiQ  standing,  almost 
entire ;  on  the  extremity  of  a  point  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea ;  or  in  the  recesses  of  an  exten- 
■tre  and  OTerahadowing  grove.     The  trees  growing 


within  the  wdls(  aad  around  the  temple,  were 
sacred;  these  were  the  tall  cypress-Uke  casuarina, 
the  tamanit,  or  cdllooh^lum,  mtre,  or  thespesta, 
and  the  tou,  or  coraia.  lliese  were,  excepting 
the  casoaiina-treesi  of  laige  foliage  and  exuberant 

rwtb,  their  interwoven  and  dark  umbrageoua 
nches  frequently  excluded  the  rays  of  the  sun ; 
«nd  the  contTsst  between  the  bright  glare  of  a 
tropical  day,  and  the  smnbre  gloom  in  the  depths 
of  these  groves,  waa  peculiarly  striking.  Tbe 
&ntastic  contortiotu  in  the  trunks  and  tortuous 
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braickes  of  the  ig«d  trea,  the  [dakitrre  ntd 
tnaaamf  sound  ol  the  wind  psssing  throogfa  the 
Iraves  of  the  cftBuarink,  often  leseroUing  tha  wih) 
note*  of  the  Eoluai  harp — and  the  daik  wnlls  of 
the  temple,  with  the  groteaqne  and  horrific  tifpear- 
■nce  of  the  idolR— ■eradtined  to  tnaiMre  eztnoidi- 
aarj  emotiona  of  flnperatitioiit  Itnor,  and  to  nur- 
ture that  deep  feeKng  of  dread  which  riianctoiied 
the  wonhi{^>en  of  Tahiti's  sanguinary  deities. 

The  priests  of  the  national  tem^es  were  a  dis- 
tinct class ;  the  oflice  of  the  priesUiood  was  here- 
ditary in  all  its  deportments.  In  the  Runily, 
according  to  the  patriarchal  usage,  the  father  was 
the  priest ;  in  the  village  or  district,  the  family  of 
the  priest  was  sacred,  and  his  office  was  held  hi/ 
one  who  was  also  a  chief.  The  king  was  soirie~ 
times  the  priest  of  the  nation,  and  the  highest 
sacerdotal  dignity  was  often  poss^sed  by  some 
member  of  the  rei«iing  family.  The  intimata 
oonnexion  betweeo  uteir  fabe  relKioH  and  politi- 
cal despotism,  h,  however,  most  distinctly  Aown 
in  the  ^t  of  the  king's  personifying  the  god,  and 
receiving  the  ofTerings  bronght  to  the  temple,  and 
the  prayers  of  the  supplicants,  whidt  have  beeti 
frequently  presented  to  Tamatoa,  the  present  king 
«f  Raiatea.  The  only  motives  by  which  they  W6r« 
iafluenced  in  their  refigiooa  homage,  or  serrice, 
WMe,  with  very  few  exceptions,  superstitions  fear^ 
levenee  townnls  tbeii  enemies,  a  desire  to  averf 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  and  to  secure  their  macticm  and  aid  in  the 
■  a  of  the  g 


Their  worship  conaisCed  in  frrefnTtng  pr^ers, 
presenting  offenngs,  and  sacxificing  victims.  Their 
mbut,  or  prayers,  thou^  oofaaionaUy  brief,  wet* 
«ft«n   excMdingly  protracted,  ccrataining  niMty 


Mpetitioiu,  aad  appeumg  u  if  the   suppliants 
ttKtngfat  they  ifaoula  be   heud  for  their  much 


%a  petitioner  did  sot  addnu  the  god 
mtaaOmg  or  proBtrate,  but  knelt  on  one  luiee,  sa. 
OOfs-legged,  or  in  a  trouchiog  position,  tm  a  broad 
Aat  rioQC,  leaning;  hit  back  agiinit  an  uprigh. 
teraltic  colnnm,  at  the  extremity  of  a  smooth 
liftveinent,  nsually  six  or  ten  yards  from  tbe  front 
of  the  id(^  Ha  threw  down  a  branch  of  i^orad 
mtro  Oft  the  pavauent  before  the  inage  or  altar, 
iaad  b^an  hb  tarotwQ,  or  iavqcatioD,  j^eparatory 
to  the  offering  of  his  prayer.  Part  ia  the  deaig. 
twUon  of  pr&yW,  and  baantore  that  of  praiK,  or 


I  ptecea  c 

led  In  drl 


I  drffeient  parts  of  tha  temple,  to 
Yemiad'  the  priest  of  the  order  to  be  observed. 
IJIiey  BBilally  addressed  the  god  in  a  iihrill,  un- 
pleasant, or  chanting  tone  of  Tofce,  though  at 
tlihea  the  worship  was  extreibeiy  boisterous.  That 
■vlhieh  I  hate  orlen  heard  {a  the  northern  islands 
■yna'  peculiarly  ao ;  and  on  these  occasions,  when 
.we  have  indnoed  tbe  priest  to  repeat  any  of  the 
ItMyeri,  they  have  always  recited  them  »  these 
.ttmes. 

I  have  tevenl  of  their  prayen,  but  they  are 
-vain  and  unmeaning  recitations,,  or  abound  so 
wnich  in  e^veeaions  and  images  of  licentiousness 
-and  crime,  as  to  be  unfit  for  translation.  Tie  fol- 
knnag  is  an  outline  of  one  of  the  least  exce[> 
.tionaUe.  It  was  the  morning  prayer,  and  is  called 
the  awBJdng,  or  awakening,  of  the  gods. 

"  Awake  Hoo->«wake  Tana— ewake  unnnm- 
bered  progeny  of  Tano — awake  Tro — awake  IW 
latBi."  T^  thogodajto  theuimberoftwenw,  are 
,adlad  apoa  by.awac,  atid  tta  dWffitejl  to  the'Urda 
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ind  to  Roo,  the  god  of  rooming,  and  the  panat 
of  clouda  —  to  the  formation  and  JncreaM  of 
clouds — to  the  blue  cloud,  the  red  cloud,  and  the 
low  hungry  cloud,  and  the  homed  or  pointed 
cloud.  Thiey  are  then  directed  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  Roo,  the  proper^  or  offering  of  Roo, 
tite  platted  cocoa-nut  leaf  of  Roo,  the  medium 
through  irhich  his  influeDce  or  DOwer  was  con- 
veyed to  his  image,  or  through  wnich  he  received 
the  spirit  of  the  onerings.  All  the  gods  are  then  in- 
toked  to  enter  their  tapau  or  cocoa-nut  leaved,  and 
to  open  wide  their  mouths.  Each  one  is  addressed 
oy  name,  and  it  is  declared,  "  Here  is  the  food 
and  ofTerbg,  in  or  from  the  land  or  the  sea."  JWe 
gods  are  then  invoked  to  take  offthe  sacredncM  or 
restriction,  and  to  hold  it  Rut,  probably  that  mea 
may  securely  attend  to  their  avocations.  IIm 
gods  are  then  supposed  to  he  awakened,  and  the 
priest  retires. 

Their  offerings  imihided  every  kind  of  valuable 
{>roperty : — ^the  fbwls  of  the  ah-,  the  fishea  of  the 
sea,  the  beasts  of  the  fidd,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  t(^ether  with  thetr  choicest  manufactures, 
were  presented.  Tie  sacrifice  Iras  frequently 
called  Taraefiara,  a  compound  term,  sig^ifyin|f 
disentangling  from  guilt ;  from  lara,  to  antie  ot 
loosen,  and  hara,  guilt.  The  animals  were  t^en 
either  in  part  or  entire.  The  frvits  and  other 
eatables  were  generally,  but  not  always,  dressed. 
Portions  of  the  fbwls,  pigs^  or  fish,  coDsidered 
'sacred,  dressed  with  sacred  fire  within  the  temple, 
were  offered ;  the  remainder  furnished  a  banquet 
for  the  priests  and  ot&er  sacred  persons,  who  were 
privileged  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  nose  pwtioiii 
appropriated  to  the  gods  were  deposited  on  the 
/ala  or  altar,  wluch  was  of  woodi  Domestic  altan^ 
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Ot  diota  erected  near  the  corpse  of  &  deputed 
friend,  were  imall  square  wicker  stnictnres; 
those  in  the  public  temple  were  tai^,  and  nntallj' 
eight  (w  ten  feet  high.  The  surface  of  the  altar 
waa  supported  by  a  number  of  wooden  poata  or 
^laia,  often  cnrioualy  carred,  and  polished. 
The  ahais  were  covered  with  sacred  bouKfas,  uid 
Ornamented  with  a  border  ta  frioge  of  ri<£  yellow 
plantain  leaves.  Besides  these,  there  were 
■mailer  altars  connected  wiih  the  temples ;  some 
resembling  a  small  round  table,  supported  by  a 
ain^  post  fixed  in  the  gronnd.  Occasion^y; 
the  carcase  of  the  hog  presented  in  sacrifice, 
was  placed  on  the  large  altar,  while  the  heart 
and  some  other  intemsl  parts  were  laid  on  this 
smaller  altar,  which  was  called  t/ala  atai.  The 
p^,  fte.  when  presented-  alive,  received  the 
lacred  marie,  and  ranged  the  district  at  liberty ; 
when  slain,  they  were  exceedingly  oaiious  (o 
A-nAi  breaking  a  bone,  or  disfiguring  the  animal. 
One  method  of  killing  them  was  by  holding  the 
pig  npr^t  on  its  legs,  placing  a  strong  stick 
borizontidly  nnder  its  tl^oat,  and  another  acroa* 
upon  its  neck,  and  then  prearing  them  together 
tm^  the  animal  w^  strangled.  Another  plan 
was,  by  bleeding  the  i»g  to  death,  washing  the 
carcase  with  the  blood,  and  then  placing  it  ia  « 
crouching  position  on  die  altai.  Ofierings  and 
sacrifices  of  every  kind,  whether  dressed  or  not, 
were  placed  upon  the  aJtar,  and  remained  tlMre^ 
niitil  decompdsed.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
frequent  .  rain,  accelerated  this  process,  yet  the 
atmoHdiere  hi  the  vicinity  of  the  maraes  was  ire- 
quently  most  offensive. 

Animab,  fruits,  &c.  were  not  the  only  articles 
pnMnted  to  their  idols  i  the  most  afiecting  paif 
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of  their  sacrificing  was  the  fi«i{a«it  imteols* 
tJOB  of  haman  vKtima.  These,  in  the  technical 
Iw^age  of  the  priesta,  ware  called  jSf A.  Tliw 
weK  o^red  in  BeBsras  of  war,  at  great  nationu 
GHiirak,  dnriog  the  ittnoaa  »f  their  raleta,  and  cm 
Itbe  erection  of  their  tenpka.  I  have:  foean  inibm- 
ed  by  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maeva,  that  tlie 
(bunaation  of  some  of  the  bnildingt,  for  the  abode 
of  their  gfids^  was  actaally  laid  ia  human  locif- 
&«•;  that  at  least  the  Oentcal  pillar,  sapportii^ 
the  iQot  of  one  of  the  aacied  hoasea  atHaers, 
yrtM  Ranted  upon  the  body  of  a  tub,  who  had 

Altar,  and  Offeringt. 


ieen  offered  aa  a  Ticthn  to  tbe  •anguinaiy  deity 
afterwards  to  be  deposited  there.  The  unhappy 
Wi«tches  selected  were  either  captivea  taken  « 
war,  or  individuals  who  had  rendered  thenudvea 
oboorioiiB  to  the  chiefii  or  the  priests.  When  they 
were  wanted,  a  stone  was,  at  the  lequeat  of  the 
priest,  sent  by  the  king  to  the  chief  ot  the  aw*™* 
fiflm  which  the  »iciims  were  leqmiad.  If  the 
stone  was  received,  it  was  an  indication  of  tm. 
intention  to  comply  with  the  requisition.  It  la  a 
♦tnguW  ftct.  that  tbe  crodty  of  the  P»^ 
«x^itded  not  only  to  fatdlrkUate,  \A  to  huSa^ 
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and  dktricta.  Wfaen  an  individual  had  beea  takaa 
as&Mcrifiee,  the  6aaiiy  tewlii^  bebdoaged  wu 
reguded  aa  tabu  or  devoted  ;  and  wheo  another 
mx  reqaired,  h  was  more  frequently  taken  from 
that  family  than  any  other :  and  a  district  from 
wfaid)  sacnficea  had  been  taken,  ma,  in  the  sama 
yntj,  considered  aa  devoted ;  aod  hence,  when  it 
Iras  known  that  any  ceramonies  were  near,  on 
wfcich  human  sacrWcea  were  usually  ofiered,  the 
nenben  of  tabu  families,  or  others  who  had 
Teaeon  to  teat  they  were  selected,  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  hid  tbeniBeWes  in  the  careins 
tiH  die  ceremony  was  over.  At  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Raiatea,  Paumoana,  a  native  chiefUin, 
amided  to  this  practice  in  terms  reaemUing  these : 
—How  great  our  dread  of  onr  fonaei  gods !  Are 
ttiere  not  some  here  who  have  Aed  from  their 
bouses,  to  avoid  being  taken  for  sacrifices  ?  Yes  t 
t  know  the  cave  in  which  they  were  concealed. 

In  general,  the  victim  was  unconscious  of  his 
doom,  nntil  suddenly  stnnned  by  a  blow  from  a 
club  or  a  stone,  sometimes  from  the  hand  of  the 
very  chief  on  whom  he  was  depending  as  a  guest 
for  the  rights  of  hosphality.  He  was  usually  mur- 
dered on  the  spot— his  body  placed  in  a  long 
basket  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  carried  to  the 
temple.  Here  it  was  offered,  not  by  consuming  it 
with  fire,  but  by  placing  it  before  the  idol.  The 
priest,  in  dedicating  it,  took  out  one  of  the  eyes, 

E laced  it  on  a  plantain  leaf,  and  handed  it  to  tlie 
ing,  who  raised  it  to  his  mouth  as  if  desirous  to 
cat  it,  but  passed  it  to  one  of  the  priests  or  attend- 
aots,  stationed  near  him  for  the  purpose  of  receiv* 
ii^  it.  At  tnterrals  during  flie  prayew  some  of 
the  hair  was  plucked  off,  and  placed  before  the 
god ;  and  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  body 
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was  wrapped  in  the  basket  of  cocoa-nut  learea^ 
and  frequently  depoaited  on  the  branches  of  an 
adjacent  tree.  After  remaining'  a  conAleisble 
time,  it  was  taken  down,  and  the  bones  were  buried 
beneath  the  rude  pavement  of  the  mane.  Theae 
horrid  rites  were  not  un^requtnt,  and  the  nu&iber 
offered  at  their  great  festivals  was  truly  appalling. 

The  seasons  of  worship  were  both  stated  and 
occasional.  The  latter  were  those  in  which  ths 
gods  were  sought  under  datiohal  calamities,  as  tha 
desolation  of  war,  or  tbe  alarming  iHnesa  of  (he 
king  or  chiefs.  In  addition  to  the  rites  ccnmected 
with  actual  war,  there  were  two  that  followed  ita 
termination.  The  principal  of  these,  Ratt  mat^t 
vehi  raa,  was  designed  to  purify  the  land  from  the 
defilement  occasioned  by  the  incursions  or  deva». 
tations  of  an  enemy,  who  had  perhaps  ravaged  the 
country,  demolished  the  temples,  destroyed  or 
mutilated  the  idols,  broken  down  the  altius,  and 
uged  as  fuel  the  vmu,  or  curiously  carved  pieces  of 
wood  marking  the  sacred  places  of  interment, 
and  emblematical  of  tiis  or  spirits.  Preparatory 
to  this  ceremony,  the  temples  were  rebuilt,  new 
altars  reared,  new  images,  inspired  or  inhabited  by 
the  gods,  placed  in  the  maraes«  and  fresh  unus 
erected. 

At  the  close  of  the  rites  in  the  new  temples,  the 
puties  repaired  to  the  sea-beach,  where  the  chief 
priest  ofiered  a  short  prayer,  and  the  people 
dragged  a  small  net  of  cocoa-nut  leaves  throngfa  a 
shallow  paK  of  the  sea,  and  usually  deta&ed 
small  fragments  of  coral  from  the  bottom,  which 
were  thought  to  the  shore,  lliese  were  denomi* 
nated  fish,  and  were  delivered  to  the  pnest,  who 
conveyed  them  to  the  temple,  and  deposited  thou 
on  the  altar,  offering  at  the  same  time  an  ii^  or 
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nycr,  to  induce  the  gods  to  cleanM  tiie  land 
a  pollution,  that  it  might  be  pure  as  the  coral 
freih  from  the  sea.  It  was  now  ntpposed  safe  to 
fttnde  on  the  soil,  and  appropriate  its  produce  to 
tte  purposes  of  support ;  but  had  not  thia  ceie- 
raony  been  perfonned,  death  would  have  been 
uiticipated. 

The  nuMii  fala,  altar-raisine,  was  connected 
with  the  preceding  rites.  No  human  victini  was 
■lain,  but  numbers  of  i»gs,  with  abundance  of 
plantains,  &c.  were  placed  upon  the  altars,  which 
were  newly  ornamented  with  branches  of  the  sacred 
Hiiro,  and  y^ow  learea  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 
These  rites  extended  to  every  marae  in  the  island, 
snd  were  designed  to  secure  rain  and  fertility  fw 
the  country  gained  by  conquest,  or  recovered  from 
wvasion. 

Besides  these,  the  chief  occasional  services  were 
'those  connected  with  the  illness  of  their  rulers, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  inflicted  by  the  gods  for 
some  ofieDce  c^  the  chieft  or  people.  Long  and 
frequent  prayers  were  offered,  to  avert  their  anger, 
and  prevent  death.  But,  supposing  the  gods  were 
always  influenced  by  the  same  motiveB  a«  them- 
•elves,  they  imagined  that  the  efficacy  of  their 
pravera  would  be  in  exact  proportion  to  ihe  value 
of  tne  ofierings  with  whioh  they  were  accompanied, 
fienoe,  when  the  symptoms  of  disease  were  violent 
and  alaamng,  if  the  sufferer  was  a  chief  of  rank, 
Aa  fruits  x)f  whole  fields  of  plantains,  and  ahun- 
dred  or  more  pigs,  have  been  taken  to  the  marae, 
and  frequendy,  besides  these,  a  number  of  men, 
with  ropes  round  their  necks,  have  been  also  led 
to  the  temple,  and  presented  before  the  idol.  The 
prayers  of  the  pnesta  have  often  been  interrupted 
by  the  ejaculatory  addresses  of  the  men,  calling  on 
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the  god  by  name,  und  ouilaiiiBiig, "  Be  not  *Bgrf, 
or  let  thy  vratb  be  appeased ;  here  we  are :  loM: 
on  ua,  ana  be  aatiafied,"  &c.  It  doca  not  appew 
that  dwM  men  were  actaalty  sacrificed,  but  pro- 
bably they  appeared  in  this  humiliating  nuumer 
with  lopes  ADont  their  neclu,  to  propitiate  the 
deity,  and  to  shew  their  leadinesa  to  die,  if  it 
shoold  be  reqnired. 

While  these  ceremonies  were  obeemd,  the  on- 
gress  of  the  disease  was  ueAed,  by  the  fiieiMiB  of 
die  afflicted,  with  intenae  Modttj.  It  nconrj 
followed,  it  was  attributed  to  the  paetficatioa  A 
the  deities ;  but  if  the  disease  increased,  or  teih 
minated  fatally,  the  god  was  luarded  as  ine^ 
OTsble,  and  was  usually  baatshed  from  the  tnnpto, 
and  his  image  destroyed. 

Religious  rites  were  connected  with  almoat 
every  act  of  their  lives.  An  u6ii  or  prayer  was 
offered  before  they  ate  dieir  food,  when  they  tilled 
their  gro«nd,  planted  their  gardens,  built  their 
houses,  launched  their  canoes,  cast  their  nets, 
and  commenced  or  concluded  a  journey.  The 
fint  fish  taken  periodically  on  their  shores,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  kinds  regarded  as  sacred, 
were  conveyed  to  the  altar.  The  fint-fhiUs  of 
their  orchards  and  gardens  were  also  faanoAa,  or 
offered,  with  a  portion  of  their  live-stock,  which 
consisted  of  pigs,  dog^,  and  fowls,  aa  it  was  s<n>- 
posed  death  would  be  inflicted  on  the  owner  or  tne 
occupant  of  the  land,  from  which  the  god  should 
not  receive  such  acknowledgment. 

The  Imre  arii,  a  ceremony  in  which  the  king 
acknowledged  the  sapreeaacy  of  the  gods,  was 
attended  with  consiaeraMe  pomp;  but  one 
4tf  the  principal  sUt^Hl  festivals  was  the  pae 
atva.  Which  was  held  every  three  moons.      On 
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tftese  oceafltons  all  the  Idols  were  brought  ftnn 
their  saered  depository,  and  nukeu,  or  exposed  to 
the  sun  j  the  cloth  in  which  they  had  heea  kept 
was  removed,  and  the  feathers  in  the  inside  of  the 
hollow  idols  w;ere  taken  out.  "Die  images  were 
then  anointed  with  fr^rant  oil ;  new  feathers, 
brought  by  their  woishippera,  were  deposited  in 
the  inside  of  the  hollow  idols,  and  folded  in  new 


•acred  cloth ;  after  a  number  of  ceremonies,  they 
Were  carried  back  to  their  donnitories  in  the  tem- 
ple. Large  quantities  of  food  were  provided  for 
the  entertainment^  which  followed  the  religious 
rites  of  the  pae  atna. 

The  most  singular  of  their  stated  ceremonies  was 
the  nuioa  raa  matahili,  ripening  or  completing  of 
the  year.  This  festival  was  regularly  observed  in 
Huahine :  althoueh  1  do  not  know  that  it  was 
tinivcrsal,  vast  multitude*  assembled.  In  general, 
the  men  only  engaged  Hi  pagan  festivals ;  but 
men,  women,  and  children,  attended  at  this ;  the 
fcmules,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
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■acred  endomre.  A  sumptuous  banquet  wu  beM 
annually  at  the  time  of  ita  observance,  which  wu 
legutated  by  the  blossoming  of  reeds. 

Hieir  rites  and  worship  vera  in  maiiy  tespecu 
singular,  but  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  npening  of 
the  year,  which  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  annual 
acknowledgment  to  the  gonls.  When  the  piayers 
were  finished  at  the  marae,  and  the  banquet  ended, 
a  usage  prevailed  much  resembling  the  popish 
custom  of  mass  for  souls  in  purgatory.  Each 
individual  returned  to  his  home,  or  to  his  fkoiily 
marae,  there  to  offer  special  prayers  for  the  spirits 
of  departed  relatives,  that  they  might  be  liberated 
from  the  po,  or  state  of  night,  and  ascend  to  roAu- 
tunoanoa,  the  mount  JBiru  of  Polynesia,  or  return 
to  this  world,  by  entering  into  the  body  of  one  of 
its  inhabitants. 

They  did  not  suppose,  according  to  the  generally 
received  doctrine  of  transmigration,  that  the  spirits 
who  entered  the  body  of  some  dweller  upon  earth, 
would  permanently  remain  there,  but  only  come 
and  inspire  the  peison  to  declare  future  events,  or 
execute  any  other  commission  from  the  super- 
natural beings  on  whom  they  imagined  they  were 
nmstantly  dependent. 
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tioB  of  Its  eiitteuee  in  Sir  Chules  Saoden'  Isluid— 
Kltemfre  pretaleuoe  of  Scnerj  and  DiTination — Viem 
of  the  native!  on  the  subject  of  latanic  influence — Do- 
moDB — Imprecation*  —  Model  of  incantatiini  —  Hurrid 
and  htal  effects  sniipaied  to  result  from  larceny — Impo- 
tenc;  of  encbantment  on  Europeans — Natire  reniedlai 
for  tonery— ^Natire  oracles — Buaataptna — Meant  of 
iupinlion — Effects  oa  the  priest  inspired — Manner  of 
deliTcring  the  responses — Circumstances  at  Rumtu  and 
Hoabine — Intercourse  between  the  priest  and  the  god — 
Aapiry  b;  the  death  of  vlctinii — Angurf  bj  Ilia  stan 
and  cload^DirinUion  for  the  datcstiaa  of  theft. 

Tbb  >yBtem  of  idolatry,  which  prerailed  flmong 
«  people  separated  from  the  majority  of  their 
epeciea  by  trackleM  oceans,  and  poHessin^ 
trie  meana,  not  only  of  Bubaistence  but  of  cone 
fort,  in  an  unusual  degree,  preseata  a  most 
affecting  exhibition  of  imbecility,  absurdity,  and 
degradation.  Whether  we  consider  its  influence 
over  the  individual,  the  family,  or  the  nation, 
through  the  whole  period  of  life — its  oppressive 
exactions,  its  frequent  and  foolish  rites,  its  mur- 
derous sacrifices,  the  engines  of  its  power,  and  the 
objects  of  its  homage  and  iu  dread— it  is  impossi- 
hle  to  contemplate  it  ^thout  augmented  thank- 
fulness for  tbs  blessings  of  revelation,  and  in- 
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cmsed  compassion  for  those  inhabiting  "the  dtA 
places  of  the  earth." 
The  idols  of  ^e  heathen  are  in  general  a^>R>- 

S'ate  emblems  of  the  beings  they  worship  and 
t ;  and  if  we  contemplate  those  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  they  present  to  our  notice  all  th^  ii 
adapted  to  awaken  out  pity.  The  idtAn  of  Tahiti 
were  generally  shapeless  pieces  of  wood,  from  one 
to  four  feet  long,  covered  with  cinet  of  cocoa-nut 
fibres,  ornamented  with  yellow  and  scarlet  fea- 
thers. Oro  was  a  straight  log  of  hard  casuaiina 
wood,  six  feet  in  length,  uncarved,  but  decorated 
with  feathers.  The  gods  of  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands  exhibit  a  greater  variety  of  form  and  stmc- 
ture.  The  accompanying  wood-cnt  contains  seve- 
ral of  these. 

The  figure  in  the  centre,  No.  I.  exhibits  a 
correct  front  view  of  Taaroa,  the  supreme  deity 
of  Polynesia ;  who  is  ^nerally  regarded  as  the 
creator  of  the  world,  and  the  parent  of  gods 
and  men.  The  image  from  which  this  was 
taken,  is  nearly  four  feet  high,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  broad,  carved  out  of  a  solid  piece  of 
dose,  white,  durable  wood.  In  addition  to  the 
number  of  imaees  or  demigods  forming  the  featnrea 
of  his  face,  and  studding  the  outside  of  his  body, 
and  which  were  designed  to  shew  the  multitudes 
of  gods  that  had  proceeded  from  him ;  his  body  Is 
hollow,  and  when  taken  from  the  temple  at  Ruru- 
tu,  in  which  for  many  generations  he  had  beeo 
worshipped,  a  number  of  small  idols  were  found  in 
the  cavity.  They  had  perhaps  been  deposited 
there,  to  imbibe  his  supernatural  powers,  prior  to 
their  being  removed  to  a  distance,  to  receive,  a* 
his  *epreBentatives,  divine  honours.  Theopeniiwto 
Oh  cavity  was  at  the  back;  the  whole  of  whii^ 
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Aiglit-  be  rebioved.  No.  2.  'ii  Terongo,  one  of 
tbe  prindp&l  godi,  and  his  three  sons.  No.  3.  {■ 
an  inu^  of  Tebneldna,  three  tons  of  Roago,  t 
pindiial  deity  in  the  Hervey  Iilanda.  llie  noma 
13  prombly  Bsalogous  to  Orono  la  Hawaii,  thoug;b 
distinct  fiwn  On>  in  Tahiti.  No.  4.  exhibita  a 
sacred  ornament  of  a  canoe  from  the  island  of 
Huohiiie.  The  tvo  figtues  at  the  top,  bie  images 
wwshijpved  by  fishennen,  or  those  fra^aenting  tiiei 
sea.  Toe  two  small  idola  at  the  lower  comers  of 
the  plate,  No.  £.  are  images  of  oromatnas,  or  de^ 
monb-  The  gods  of  Rarotc^na  wera  some  of 
them  much  lai^^;  Hr.  Boume,  m'iS35,  saw 
fourteen  about  twenty  feet  Icmg,  and ,  six  feet 
Wide.   ' 

Such  were  the  objects  the  inh^tants  of  these 
ista^dri  were  accustomed  to  supplicate ;  and  to 
appeipe  Or  ai&t  the  esger  of  which,  they  devoted 
not  ~  onij  every  valu^le  article  they  posMss- 
ted,  but  tnurdered  their  iellow-creatlirer,  and 
offered  their  blood.  '  Human  victims  were  s&cn-' 
ficed  tol^ania;  Oro,  and  several  oth«n.  The  eye 
was  fffeftnted  t6  the  kmg,  llw  nattvei  state,  ^at 
they  regarded  the  eye  as  the  organ  Of  emblem  of 
power.  It  biB  been  suppoied,  that  the  circumJ 
stance  of  the  pijteats'  bflering  the  eye,  the  most 
)nrecioiM  part  of  the  victiiji,  to  the  liing,  who 
appeaHed  to  tetit^  bulicated  tbm  having  formetly 
devoured  the  nen  they  had  sacrificed.  I  do  not 
regard,  this  Act  m  afiocdii^  any  very  strong  evi^ 
deace,  alAougfa  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  ^iatfitanta  of  sereral  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
hem  tmtta  ^tmiMi  flesh. 

fVom^  niany  favourable  traits  in  their  charac-> 
ter,-we  bare  been  nnwitUi^^  to  believe  they  had 
everb«en  CannOwls;  tha  conrictioB  of  our  n^stak* 
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has,  however,  beea  impreued  by  evidence  w  nA 
(Mia  uid  multifdied,  &s  to  preclude  uncertainty. 
Their  mytfadory  led  tbem  to  nippoee,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  ue  eaten  by  the  goda  or  de- 
Aons ;  and  tliat  the  spiritnal  port  of  their  sacri- 
ficM  h  eaten  by  the  wjrit  of  die  idol  before  wbom 
it  is  presented.  Birdi  reaorting  to  the  temple, 
were  said  to  feed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  human 
sacnfices,  and  it  was  imagined  the  god  s^yproacbed 
the  temple  in  the  bird,  and  thus  deronred  the 
victims  placed  npon  die  altar.  In  some  of  the 
fadaads,  "  man-eater"  was  an  epithet  of  the  piiad- 
pftl  deities ;  and  it  vas  protKibly  in  connexion 
vith  this,  that  the  king,  who  often  personated  the 
god,  appeared  to  eat  the  human  eye,  Part  of 
'  some  human  victims  were  eaten  by  the  priests. 
The  MarquesiaiiB  are  known  to  be  cannibals ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Palliser  or  Pearl  Islands,  in  die 
immediate  neighbonriiood  of  Tahid,  to  the  eaet- 
Iraid,  are  the  same.  A  most  afiecting  tostance  of 
their  anthiopophagism  is  related  bv  recent  visitors; 
who  state  t^  a  captive  female  child,  pining  with 
hunger,  on  begging  a  morsel  of  food  ftom  the 
cnid  and  conquering  invaders  of  her  nattre 
island,  received  a  {»ece  of  her  own  bUier's  ieA  I 
-  "nie  bodies  of  [dsoners  in' war,  or  enemies  slain 
in  battle,  iqipear  to  have  beat  tatai  by  most  of 
die  H«r«y  Islanders,  who  reude  a  short  distance 
to  the  West  of  die  Society  gnnip.  Iliere  were 
•everal  iodncements  to  this  iKnia  practice.  The 
Mew  Zeahmdets  ate  the  bodies  of  their  enemies, 
that  they  nught  Imbibe  their  courage,  &o.  Hence, 
they  exulted  in  their  banqnet  on  a  celebrated  war- 
nor  i  toipposing  that,  when  they  had  denwred  bis 
flesh,  they  should  be  imbued  onth  his  Tsfiant  aiad 
daring  spvit.    I  am  not  certain  that  tUl  was  Ote 
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motrrt  by  wluch  the  eaatem  Pol^e«iui>  were  in- 
fluenced, but  one  principal  design  of  their  vara 
ms  to  obtain  men  to  eat.  Hence,  when  dwelling 
in  their  encampment,  and  clearing  the  bnuhwood, 
&e.  from  the  place  in  which  aey-  expected  to 
ettgage  the  enemy,  they  animated  each  other  to 
the  wodc  in  the  following  terms,  "  Clear  away 
well,  that  we  may  kill  and  eat,  and  have  a  good 
least  to-day."  To  "  kill  and  eat,"  was  the  haughty 
wanior's  tlireat ;  and  to  be  "  killed  and  eaten,"  the 
dread  of  the  vanqubhed  and  the  exile.  In  the 
island  of  Rarotogna,  they  cut  ofi*  the  heads  of  the 
slain,  piled  them  in  heaps  within  the  temple,  and 
fumidied  the  banquet  of  victory  with  their  bodies. 

The  desire  of  revenge,  or  the  satisfaction  resnlt- 
tng  from  actually  devouring  an  enemy,  was  not 
their  <mly  motive.  The  craving  of  nature,  aitd  the 
pangs  of  famine,  often  led  to  this  unnatural  crime. 
It  was  the  frequent  inducement  in  the  Marquesas, 
and  alia  in  the  Hervey  Islands.  In  Maute, 
Metiaro,  and  Atiu,  seasons  of  scarcity  are  severely 
felt;  and,  to  satisfy  their  hanger,  a  number  of 
persons,  at  die  hour  of  midnight,  liave  stolen  a 
man  firom  a  neighbouring  residence,  killed,  and 
eaten  him  at  oncci  Mr.  Bourne,  who  visited  the 
islands  in  1825,  states,  that  members  of  the  same 
fiunily  are  not  safe ;  and  so  awfiil  is  their  wretched- 
ness, that  this  horrid  cruelly  is  practiied  towards 
those  who,  in  civilized  communities,  are  the  objects 
of  most  endearing  attachment :  the  husband  baa 
preyed  upon  the  body  of  bis  wife,  and  the  parent 
upon  his  child,  in  a  moat  revolting  manner,  without 
subjecting  it  to  any  previous  jHvparation.  These 
&cts  are  too  painful  and  barbarous  to  admit  detaiL 
Another,  and  perhaps  more  criminal  motive  than 
Other  revenge  at  want,  led  some  to  the  peipMra- 
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tioti  of  these  Kppallin^  deeds :  this  wa>,  the  m- 

dul^nce  of  their  depraved  and  vitiated  appetite. 

In  the  little  island  of  Tapuaemanu,  between 
Eimeo  and  Huahine,  tradition  states  that  there 
were  formerly  cannibals.  In  the  reign  of  l^imata-' 
fetu,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  ruler,  it  is  related, 
that  when  a  man  of  stout  or  corpnl^t  habit  went 
to  the  island ,  or  lowland  on  the  reef,  he  was  seldoirt 
heard  of  afterwards.  The  peOple  of  the  island 
imagined  those  thus  missing  were  destroyed  by  the 
Shuks!  bnt  fOr  many  years,  the  servants  of  the 
king  followed  them  to  the  island  on  the  reef,  and 
hatlr^  murdered,  baked  them  there.  When  the 
bodies  were  baked,  they  wrapped  them  in  leaves 
of  the  hibiscus  and  plantain,  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  wrap  their  eela,  ix  otber  tish,  taken  and  cooked' 
on  the  island ;  they  then  eairied  them  to  the  in- 
terior, where  the  king  and  his  sen'ants  feasted  on 
tfaem.  Their  deeds  were  at  length  discovered  by 
Feito,  the  wife  of  the  king.  She  was  in  the  house 
on  one  occasion,  and,  as  they  snppoBed,  asleep, 
when  she  overheanl  the  king  and  hia  servant* 
planning  the  death  of  Tebuoroo,  her  brotho-. 
Anxious  to  save  her  brother's  life,  she  revealed  to 
him  the  purpose  of  the  chief.  He  communicated 
it  to  the  raatiras,  or  fanners,  who  immediately  re- 
paired  to  the  marae  of  Taaroa,  to  inquire  what  they 
^uld  do;  and  left  with  a  unanimous  determina- 
tion to  destroy  their  chief.  Two  iben,  Mehonra 
and  Raitesnai,  were  appointed  to  hide  disinselves 
near  his  place  Of  bathing;  and  when  the.  chief 
came  to  Inthe,  they  killed  him  with  stones.  A 
hative  of  this  island  related  the  above  statement 
within  the  last  two  yearn,  at  a  public  meeting  held 
risar  the  place  where  it  is  reported  to  have  occurred, 
and  aftsrwarda   in   private   stated   that  il  was  ac-'' 
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coidiii^  to  tiieir  traditKmBi  Mr.  Barff,  to  whom  I 
am  iadebted  for  the  tradition,  nddt,  "  The  peopla 
affinned  it  to  be  tne."  llus  uiuatura]  crima 
doea  not  ^>pear  to  have  beoi  general;  and 
the  aboTe  ii  the  only  direct  account  that  we  have 
of  its  existence  in  wbM  are  property  the  Society 
Islands.  It  ia  not  probable  that  it  will  erer  ba 
renTed,  and,  at  a  recent  public  meeting,  ia  allnd* 
ing  to  it,  aa  illustrative  of  tlie  Ibrmer,  and  contrast* 
ing  it  with  the  present  state  of  ^e  people,  the 
native  speaker  concluded  by  saying,  "  Behold, 
under  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Cluiit,  Ais  land,  where 
man-eaters  have  dweltj  has  b«n>me  a  land  of 
neighbours  and  of  brethren," 

No  people  in  the  world,  in  ancient  or  modem 
tnnea,  appear  to  have  beAn  more  superstitious  than 
the  South  Sea  Islandeca,  ta  to  have  been  more  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  of  dread  from  imaginary 
demons,  o^  snpemattiral  beinga.  They  had  not 
only  ^eir  major  but  thdr  minor  demons,  or  aptrits, 
and  all  the  minute  ramificationi  of  idolatry.  Sor- 
cery and  wiichcraft  were  eztenSirelv  practised.  By 
this  art,  the  sorcerem  pretended  to  be  able  to  inflicP 
the  most  painful  maladies,  and  to  deprive  of  life 
the  victims  of  their  myst^ous  rites.  ' 

'  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  inquire  whether  sataniQ 
agency  aiFecta  the  bodies  of  men.  We  know  this 
was  the  fact  at  the  tilne  our  Saviour  appeared  on 
earth.  '  Many  of  the  natives  of' these  islands  are 
firmly  persuaded,  that  while  they  were  idolaters, 
their  bodies  were  subject  to  nkmt  excruciating  suf- 
fering^, trom  tbe, direct  Operation  of  satani6  power. 
In  this  opinion  they  might  be  mistaken,  and  that' 
which  they  regarded  as  the  effect  of  supeT-hum^ 
agency,  mig^t  be  only  the  influence  of  iitiagina- 
tmn,  or  the  nxah  o(  poiBon>     But  considering  thtf 
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nndnpnted  ezetciie  of  aocd  an  influence,  reteg- 
nised  in  the  declaratioDa  and  mirscles  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  apOBtlei,  ezistiiig  mot  only  in  heathen, 
bat  Jewish  vxietj,  tXtA  considerii^,  in  connexion 
with  this,  the  undupnted  dmninion,  monl  and  in- 
tellectual, which  the  poweia  of  darkneae  held  ova 
Aose  1^0  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  god  d  this 
world,  it  doet  not  xpfMX  impowible,  or  incon-- 
■ictent  witli  the  ufMcme  goTemmmt  of  God,  that 
tiieae  mboTdinate  powers  ebonld  bepennitted  to 
^xert  an  influence  over  their  peiaonH,  and  that; 
commnnitiei,  bo  whoUv  pren  to  idolatry  of  the 
Inost  murderous  and  dii^lical  kindi,  ahonld  be 
considered  corporeally,  as  well  as  spiritually,  to  be 
Wing  "in  the  wicked  one."  In  addition  to  the 
&m  belief  which  many  who  were  amcenn,  or 
agents  of  the  infernal  pow^s,  and  others  wbo  were 
the  victims  of  incuitation,  still  maintain,  some  of 
the  early  Missionaries  are  disposed  to  think  this 
vas  the  fact.  Since  the  natives  have  embraced 
Christianity,  they  believe  they  are  now  exempt 
from  in  influence,  to  which  they  wen  subject 
during  the  reign  of  the  evil  spirit. 
.  Indrvidnals,  among  the  rnost  intelligent  of  cbo 
people,  sometimes  express  their  deliberate  con- 
viction, that  it  is  because  they  live  under  the  dis- 
pensation or  government  of  Jeans  Christ,  that  they . 
are  now  exempt  from  those  bodily  suflerin^  to 
which  they  were  exposed  while  they  were  willii^ 
^nd  zealous  devotees  of  idols.  It  is,  I  believe, 
dso  an  indisputable  fact,  that  those  kinds  of 
YioWt,  tenifk,  and  fatal  corporeal  agonvi  which 
they  attributed  to  this  agency,  have  alb^cether 
ceased,  unce  the  subversion  of  that  system,  of 
whidi  it  was  so  dreadful  a  part.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  pronooncA  the  opmions   many  of  th«.- 


natives  >tiU  hoM,  m  alti^ther  imaginative ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  beta  that  have  fxtme  to  my  know- 
Led^,  duriDg  my  leaidence  amoi^;  them,  have  led 
aoe  to  deeira  the  moct  aatia&ctory  evidence  for 
^ejecting;  them. 

.  Witchcraft  and  uonxry  they  considered  the  pe- 
enliai  province  of  an  inferior  order  of  BupematuTal 
beings.  The  names  of  the  princtpe)  oramatuu 
were,  Mau-ri,  Bua-rai,  and  Tea-fao.  They  were 
ttusidered  the  moct  malignant  of  beings,  exceed" 
ingh  irritable  and  implacable ;  diey  were  not  ccm-! 
fined  to  the  skulls  of  deputed  warriors,  or  the 
images  made  for  them,  but  were  occasionally 
lupposed  to  resort  to  the  shells  &om  the  sea-shore, 
especially  a  beautiful  kind  of  murex,  the  mum 
nuNocef .  These  shells  were  kept  by  die  sorcereis, 
^d  the  peculiai  unging  noise  perceived  on  apply-* 
ing  the  valve  to  the  ear,  was  imagined  to  proceed 
from  the  demon  it  contained. 

These  were  the  kinds  of  beings  invoked  by  the 
viiaids  or  sorcerers.  Different  names  were  w^ 
plied  to  their  arts,  atxordiitg  to  the  rites  employed, 
or  the  effects  Dfodnced.  l^u,  or  tahntahn,  &ati> 
•atiaha,  or  jufao,  were  the  genial  tenns  employed, 
both  fyf  sorcery  and  the  performance  of  iL  Tahu, 
in  general,  signifies  to  Kindle,  and  is  much  the 
•ame  b  import  as  ahUumi,  the  word  for  sorcery  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  application  of  flr^ 
Vu  common  to  hoth,  Nathtati  signifies  involved, 
vntangledi  and  knotted:  aha,  is  cinet;  and  the 
perHMw  i^icted  with  this,  were  supposed  to  be 
pOBaeseed  by  a  demon,  who  was  twisting  and  knot- 
ting  their  inside,  and  thus  occasioning  most  ex- 
cruciating pain  and  death.  Pifao  signifies  a  hook 
or  barb ;  and  is  also  indicative  of  the  condition  of 
those,  under  the  visitation  of  evil  spirits,  who  wei* 
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folding  them  in  agony,  as  aevtiro  as  if  tmnfizM 
by  a  barbed  spear  or  hoolc. 

Incantations  sometiinM  commenced  with  tu  tni- 
precatian  or  cune,  either  by  the  priest  or  Aft 
offended  partr,  and  it  was  usually  denounced  i& 
the  name  of  the  gods  of  the  party,  or  of  the  king, 
or  some  oramatua.  The  poor  people  enteitainetf 
the  greatest  horror  of  this  mode  of  vengeance,  as 
it  was  generally  considered  fiital,  unless,  by 
engaging  a  sitHe  powerAd  detnon,  its  efiects  could 
be  counteracted. 

This  dreadfiil  system  of  iniquity,  and  demon 
tyranny,  was  complex  and  intricate.  Tie  party 
using  sorcery  against  another,  whose  destruction 
they  designed,  employed  a  t^utahn.  Or  a  taata- 
obu-tara,  whose  influence  with  the  demons  procured 
their  co-bperation,  and  was  supposed  to  inductf 
the  fit,  or  spirit,  to  enter  into  the  victim  of  their 
malice. 

Prayers,  ofierings.end  thA  aCcosionied  mysto^es, 
however  numerous,  were  not  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  something 
connected  with  the  body  of  the  object  of  ven- 
geance. The  parings  of  the  nails,  a  lock  of  the 
hair,  the  saliva  from  the  mouth,  or  other  secretions 
from  the  body,  of  else  a  portion  of  the  food  which 
the  person  was  to  ^t.  liiia  was  considered  at  the 
vehicle  by  which  the  demon  entered  the  person, 
who  afterwards  became  possessed.  It  was  called 
tie  l«&u,'  growing,  or  causing  to  grow.  Wheif 
procured,  the  tara  was  peifontied;  the  aorcerer 
took  the  hair,  st^iva,  or  other  substance  that  had 
belonged  to  his  victim,  to  his  house  or  maiae, 
perfomied  his  incantations  oyer  it,  and  offered  his 
prayers;  the  demon  was  then  suHiosed  to  enter 
the  tubu,  and  through  it  the  individual,  who  su^ 
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ffeml  from  the  enchantment.  If  it  wv  &  paction 
of  food,  similar  ceremonie*  were  obserrra,  and 
the  piece  of  bread-fruit,  Gsh.&c,  sappoeed  by  thi« 
process  to  be  impregnated  by  the  demon,  wa* 
placed  in  the  basket  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
designed;  and,  if  eaten,  ineritable  destnictioQ 
was  expected  to  follow. 

The  use  of  the  portable  spittoon  by  the  Sand* 
wich  Island  chieft,  in  which  ibe  saliva  was  care* 
Iblly  deposited,  cairied  by  a  confidential  servant, 
aao  buned  every  morning,  and  the  custom  of  thq 
Tahitians  in  scrupulously  burning  or  burying  the 
hair  when  cot  off,  and  also  furnishing  to  each  indi- 
vidual his  distinct  ba^et  for  food,  originated  in 
their  drdad  of  sorcery  by  any  of  tfa^  means. 
When  the  lara  had  been  perfijrmed,  and  the  tubu 
tecnred,  the  efiects  were  violent,  and  death  speedy. 
The  most  acute  agonies  and  t^rific  distortions  of 
the  body  were  often  experienced ;  the  wretched 
sufferer  appeared  in  a  state  of  frantic  madness, 
or,  as  they  expressed  it,  torn  by  the  evil  spirit, 
while  he  roamed  and  writhed  tinder  his  dreadful 
power. 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Nott  sent  two  native  boys, 
who  were  his  servants,  from  Eimeo  to  Tahiti,  for 
taro,  or  arum-roots<  The  man,  under  whose  care 
it  was  growing,  was  a  sorcerer :  he  was  from  home, 
I  believe — but  the  boys,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions tliey  had  received,  went  to  the  Geld,  and 
procured  the  roots  for  which  they  had  been  senti 
Before  they  had  departed,  the  person  who  had 
ehaive  of  the  field  returned,  and  was  so  en- 
lagra,'  that  he  pronounced  the  mtMt  dreadful 
imprecations  upon  one,  if  not  both  of  them,  threat* 
enmg  them  with  the  pifao.  The  boys  returned  to 
Eimeo,  but  apparently  took  no   notice   of  the 
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threatening.  Cine  of  them  wasshortfy  afterwardt 
taken  ill;  and  the  imprecation  of  (he  aonxxet 
being  made  known  to  his  Mends,  it  wai  immedi' 
atel^  concluded  that  he  was  posweaed  by  the  evU 
■pint  Alaiming  symptoms  rapidly  increased, 
and  some  of  the  Hissionaries  went  to  see  him  in 
this  state.  On  entering  the  place  where  he  lay,  • 
most  appalling  spectacle  was  presented.  Ilie 
youth  was  lying  on  the  ground,  writhing  in  aii.' 
guiah,  foaming  at  the  month,  hi>  eyes  apparently 
teady  to  start  from  hi<  head,  his  countenance 
exhihiting  every  form  of  terrific  distortioQ  and 
pain,  his  limbs  agitated  with  violent  and 
Wolnntary  couTulsions.  The  friends  of  tha 
boy  were  standing  round,  filled  with  bornv  at 
Wbt  they  considered  the  efiects  of  the  malignant 
demon  ;  and  the  sufferer  shortly  afterwards  expired 
b  dreadful  agonies.  In  general,  the  e&cta  ot 
incantations  were  more  gradual  in  their  progressj 
and  less  sudden,  though  equally  fatal  in  their 
termination. 

The  belief  of  the  people  in  the  power  of  tha 
Borceiers  remained  unshaJcen,  until  the  renanciaM 
tJon  of  idolatry,  and  the  whole  population  were 
consequently  kept  in  moet  humiliating  and  slanilr 
fear  of  the  demons.  No  rank  or  class  was  sop- 
posed  to  be  exempt  from  their  fatal  influenca* 
The  young  prince  of  Taiarabu,  Te-arii-na-rabcM 
roa,  brother  of  the  lata  king,  was  by  many  of  thcr 
people  considered  as  destroyed,  by  Metia,  a  pro-< 
phet  of  Oro,  and  a  celebrated  sorcerer,  who  had 
sometimes  b^n  known  to  threaten  even  the  kfai^ 
himself  with  the  eSfectt  of  'lis  indignation.  "  Give 
Up,  give  np,"  was  the  I  inf  aage  he  on  one  occaaioD 
employed,  when  addressing *'ie  king,  "  lest  I  bend 
•y  strong  bow ;"  in  alli-  ion  it  is  suppoaed,  to  his 
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Metended  inflnence  with  the  demon.  "WhxAt 
RinOiea  wera  MnnetimeB  deatrored.  In  Haa> 
fcine,  out  of  eight,  ooe  indnridnal  alone  suTvirei } 
KTen,  it  is  imagined,  baring  been  cut  off  by  on« 
macaer. 

TIk  imprecation  wm  seldom  openly  denounced^ 
vnlen  the  agent  of  the  powers  of  darknew  im»* 
fined  his  victim  had  httle  prospect  of  escape,  and 
■Jiat  his  iamily  were  not  likely  to  avenge  his  death; 
la  general,  Uiese  mysteriea  were  couiucted  with 
dmt  secrecy,  which  best  comported  with  sudt 
wwks  of  daricness.  Occasionally  the  tahntahu  em- 
jAojed  his  inflnence  with  the  en]  spirit,  to  revenge 
some  insult  or  injury  he  n  his  relatives  had 
recced  ;  but  more  frequently  he  exercised  it  fbc 
hire.  From  his  employer*  he  received  his  fee  and 
his  directions,  and  having  procured  the  tubu,  c^ 
instmment  of  acting  on  ha  victim,  repaired  to 
kis  own  rude  marae,  performed  his  diaboUcnl 
lites,  delivered  over  the  individual  to  the  demon 
he  invoked,  impltmng  the  spirit  to  enter  into 
the  wretch,  and  inflict  die  most  dreadful  bodily 
sufierii^,  terminate  at  length  the  mortal  ex^ 
iMence,  and  then  harry  the  spirit  to  the  po,  or 
state  of  n^ht,  and  theie  pursue  the  dreadful 
work  of  torture.  These  were  the  infernal  labours 
of  the  tahutaha  or  the  pifao,  the  wizard  or  th« 
•Mcerer ;  and  these,  according  to  the  superstitioni 
of  the  people,  their  terrific  results. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  instances  these  suffer* 
ings  may  have  been  the  effects  of  imagination,  and 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  fhe  afflicted 
individnal,  that  he  was  selected  as  the  victim  of 
mne  insatiable  demon's  rage.  Imagining  be  was 
already  delivered  to  his  power,  hope  was  aban- 
doned, d«atfa  daemed  inevitable,  and  the  in&ti^ 
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ated  Buffeter  became  the  TJctim  of  deq>lur;  It  if 
also  po8«ible  that  poison,  of  which  the  natirea  had 
•evenJ  kinds,  vegetable  and  animal,  (aoine  few  <^ 
which  they  hare  stated  as  capable  of  deatniTiB^ 
human  life,)  mig^t  have  produced  the  violent  con- 
yulaions  that  sometimeB  precedftd  diMolution,  It 
is  probable  that  into  the  piece  of  food— over  which 
the  sorcerer  performed  his  enchantments — he  iitr 
troduced  a  portion  of  poison,  which  would  prove 
fatal  to  the  individual  by  whom  it  should  be  eaten. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  sorcerers,  since  their  conrer* 
■ion  to  Christianity,  and  one  of  them  on  his  death- 
bed, confessed  that  this  had  been  practised,  and 
that  they  supposed  the  pobon  had  occasioned  tha 
death  which  bad  been  attributed  to  their  incan- 
tations. Others,  however,  still  express  their 
belief,  that  they  were  so  completely  under  the 
dominion  of  the  evil  spirit,  that  ms  power  extended 
to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  mind.  I  ofier  no 
opinion  on  this  matter,  but  confine  myself  to 
stating  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  some  of 
the  lacts  connected  witii  the  same.  It  has  been 
a  subject  of  frequent  conversation  with  several 
of  the  most  reflecting  among  the  natives,  who, 
since  they  have  become  Christians,  have  expressed 
their  deliberate  belief  that  their  bodies  were  subject 
to  Satanic  agency. 

It  is  a  singular  &ct,  that  while  the  practice  con- 
tinued, with  all  its  supernatural  influence,  among 
the  natives,  the  sorcerers  invariably  confessed  that 
incantations  were  harmless  when  employed  npoit 
Europeans :  several  have  more  than  once  been 
threatened  with  sorcery,  and  there  is  leason  to 
believe  it  hem  been  put  to  the  test  upon  them. 
The  sorcerers  have  always  declared,  that  they  could 
Bot  prevail  with  the  whits  men,  because  sudi  wen 


under  the  keeping  of  &  more  powerful  Being  than 
the  spirita  Ihet/  could  engage  against  them,  and 
therefore  were  secure.  The  native  Misaionaries,  in 
difCerent  islands,  have  also  been  threatened  with 
sorcery  from  the  idolaters  among  whom  they  have 
endeavoured  to  introduce  Christianity.  They  have 
always  defied  the  sorcerers  and  their  demons,  tell- 
ing them  that  Jehovah  would  protect  them  from 
their  machinations ;  and  though  frequently  ex- 
posed to  incaatations,  have  never  sustained  die 
digfatest  injury. 

The  sentiments  entertained  by  the  natives  rela- 
tive to  the  character  of  these  supernatural  beings, 
led  them  to  imagine  them  to  be  such  as  they  were 
themselves, oolyendowedwithgreaterpowers.  They 
supposed  that  in  all  their  actions  they  were  influ- 
enced by  motives  exactly  corresponding  with  those 
that  operated  upon  their  own  minds  ;  hence  they 
believed,  that  even  spirits  could  be  diverted  from 
their  purposes  by  the  offer  of  a  Itug^r  bribe  than 
they  had  received  to  carry  it  into  effect,  or  that  the 
efibrts  of  one  tii  could  be  neutralized  or  counter- 
acted by  those  of  another  more  powerful. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  opinions,  when  any 
€me  was  suffering  from  incantations,  if  he  or  his 
friends  possessed  property,  they  immediately  em- 
ployed another  sorcerer.  This  person  was  fre- 
quently called  afaatere,  causing  to  more  or  slide, 
who,  on  receiving  his  fee,  was  generally  desired, 
first  to  discover  who  had  practised  the  incantations 
which  it  was  supposed  had  induced  the  sufTeringa : 
as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  this,  he  was  em- 
ployed, with  more  costly  presents,  to  engage  the 
aid  of  his  demons,  that  the  agony  and  death  they 
had  endeavoured  to  inflict  upon  the  subject  of 
their  malignant  efforts,  might  revert  to  themselves 
2b 
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— and  if  the  demon  employed  by  the  second  party 
waB  equally  powerful  with  that  employed  by  the 
first,  and  their  preients  more  TaJuable,  it  was  gene- 
rally supposed  that  they  were  succesiful. 

How  afTecting  is  the  view  these  usages  aflbid,  of 
the  mythology  of  these  rude  untutored  children  of 
nature  I  How  debasing  their  ideas  of  those  beinga 
on  whom  they  coniidered  themselres  dependent, 
and  whose  service  they  regarded  as  the  principal 
business  of  their  lives  ! — how  degrading  and  bru- 
talizing such  sentiments,  and  how  powerful  their 
effect  must  have  been,  in  cherishing  that  deadly 
hatred  which  often  found  but  too  congenial  a  home 
in  their  bosoms  !  They  were  led  to  imagine  that 
these  super-human  bemgs  were  engaged  in  per- 
petual conflict  with  each  other,  employing  tneir 
dreadful  powers,  at  the  instigation  of  their  priests, 
in  afHicting  with  deepest  misery,  and  ultimately 
destroying,  the  devotees  of  some  rival  demon. 

A  mythology  so  complicated,  and  a  system  of 
idolatry  so  extensive  and  powerful,  as  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  ted  the  people 
not  only  to  consider  themselves  as  attended  amd 
governed  b^  the  gods,  but  also  induced  to  seek 
their  direction,  and  submit  to  their  decision,  in 
every  event  of  interest  or  importance.  Every 
island  had  its  oracle ;  and  divination,  in  various 
forms,  was  almost  universally  practised  by  the 
priests. 

In  many  respects,  the  oracles  of  the  PoU-nesuma 
resembled  those  of  tiie  ancients;  in  some  they 
differed.  Oro,  the  great  national  idol,  was  gene- 
rally supposed  to  give  the  responses  to  the  priests, 
who  sought  to  know  the  will  of  the  gods,  or  the 
issue  of  events;  and  at  Opoa,  this  being  con- 
sidered as   the  birth-place  6f  the  god,  was   the 
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mmt  celebrated  oracle  of  the  people.  It  dpea  not 
appear  that  there  were  any  peraona  Bpecially  ap- 
pointed to  consult  the  gods.  The  priest,  who 
officiated  in  other  services,  presented  the  offerings, 
and  proposed  the  mquiries  of  those  who  thus 
sought  Bupematural  direction. 

No  event  of  imixirtance  was  determined,  not 
any  enterprise  of  hazard  or  consequence  under- 
taken, without,  in  the  first  instance,  inquiring  of 
the  g^3  its  result.  The  pHeat  was  directed, 
as  they  expressed  it,  to  spread  the  matter  before 
the  idol,  and  to  wait  the  intimation  of  his  will,  or 
the  prediction  of  its  consequences.  The  priest, 
who  was  called  (aura,  or  tairoiro,  repaired  to  the 
temple,  presented  the  ofTerings,  and  proposed  the 
inquiry,  while  the  parties  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed anxiously  waited  his  report. 

In  all  matters  of  great  and  national  importance, 
however,  the  gods  were  generally  consulted  by  the 
6tMia  tapena,  or  dedicated  hog.  The  animal  was 
strangled,  the  hair  singed  or  burnt  off  by  the 
application  of  torches  of  reeds,  and  the  h<^  was 
conveyed  to  tbe  sacred  pavement,  in  front  of  the 
depository  of  the  idol.  It  was  there  embowelled, 
and  if  the  movements  of  the  entrails,  after  being 
taken  out,  were  quick  or  continued,  it  was  regarded 
as  aa  omen  of  success,  "niia  mode  of  consulting 
the  god  was  generally  resorted  to,  prior  to  engaging 
in  war,  or  during  the  existence  of  hostilities.  The 
hog  was  now  bathed  with  its  own  blood,  and  the 
priest  offered  his  prayers  over  it,  and  then  laid  the 
sacred  cocoa-nut  leaf  round  it,  as  the  tapSu,  or 
means  by  which  the  god  might  enter,  and  tiirough 
the  sacrifice  manifest  his  will.  The  heart  and  its 
appurtenances  were  placed  on  the  small  altar, 
wlule  the  carcase  was  placed  with  great  care  in  bb 
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Upright  positkm  on  the  lai^  altar.  The  priest 
then  preferred  the  claims  of  the  people,  and  the 
eeveml  orders  of  diviners  took  their  station  near 
the  Tictim,  to  watch  the  indications  of  the  ^od's 
desi^s,  while  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  iHland  waited  without,  to  know  the  result.  The 
following  were  the  principal  omens.  If  the  h(^ 
continued  for  a  given  period  without  exhibiting 
any  change,  it  was  an  indication  of  continued  con- 
quest and  spoil  to  the  party  offering  it.  If  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  pig  sunk,  while  the  fore-part 
remain«l  stationary,  it  was  r^arded  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  enemy  was  restrained  by  the  gods, 
and  that  peace  might  be  concluded;  and  such 
intimation  was  invanably  attended  to.  If  the 
middle  of  the  back  sunk  while  the  fore  and  hind> 
parts  remained  stationary,  it  was  an  indication 
that  neither  army  should  be  overcome,  but  that 
both,  after  sustaining  some  loss,  should  claim  the 
victory.  If  some  parts  of  the  surface  of  tiie 
animd  which  had  been  covered  with  Uood, 
changed  colour,  while  other  parts  continued  red, 
it  s^ified  that  both  armies  should  alternately 
experience  victory  and  defeat.  If  the  back  was 
bent  to  one  side,  it  indicated  that  the  front  rank  of 
both  armies  should  be  destroyed,  but  the  rear 
escape.  If  one  eye  closed,  it  shewed  that  the 
opposing  chiefs  should  be  conquered,  or  one  of 
them  taken.  If  the  hinder  parts  of  the  sacrifice 
became  enlarged,  it  indicated  that  the  party  offering 
it  would  be  overcome,  and  consequently  predis- 
posed them  to  retreat,  or  sue  for  peace. 

Id  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  king,  persdtiating 
the  god,  uttered  the  responses  of  the  oracle,  troot 
his  concealment  in  a  frame  of  wicker-work.  In  the 
southern  islands,  the  priest  usually  addressed  the 
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image,  into  vhich  it  vu  imBgioed  the  god  entered 
when  any  one  came  to  inquire  his  will.  Some- 
times  the  piest  slept  all  night  near  the  idol, 
expecting  hu  communication  in  a  dream ;  at  other 
timea  it  waa  riven  in  the  cry  of  a  bird,  whose 
resort  was  in  ue  precincts  of  his  temple ;  in  the 
ri^ung  of  the  Dieeze  among  the  entwining 
branches  of  the  tall  and  slender  trees  around  the 
temple;  or  in  the  ahrill,  squeaking  articulations 
(rf  some  of  the  priests.  When  the  priest  returned 
to  those  by  whom  he  had  been  employed,  if  an 
nnfaTOnrable  answer  had  been  given,  the  project 
vas  at  once  abandoned,  however  favourable  other 
circninitances  might  appear.  If  the  answer  waa 
piofutions,  arraiigements  were  fbrlhwith  made  for 
Its  prosecution ;  but  if  no  answei  had  been  given, 
no  further  steps  were  then  taken,  it  was  considered 
to  be  restrained  by  the  idol,  and  was  left  in  abey- 
ance with  him. 

Appearing  to  the  priest  in  a  dream  of  the  night, 
diou^  a  frequent,  waa  neither  the  only  nor  the 
principal  mode  by  which  the  god  intimated  his 
will.  He  frequently  entered  the  priest,  who, 
inflated  as  it  were  with  the  divinity,  ceased  to  act 
or  spefdc  as  a  voluntary  agent,  but  moved  and 
Mxdce  as  entirely  under  supernatural  influence. 
In  this  reapMt  there  was  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  rude  oracles  of  the  Polynesians,  and 
those  of  the  cdebrated  nations  of  ancient  Greece. 
.  As  soon  as  itM  god  was  supposed  to  have 
entered  the  priest,  tiie  latter  became  violently 
agitated,  and  worked  himself  up  to  the  highest 
{Htch  of  apparent  frenzy,  the  muscles  of  the  limb* 
seemed  convulsed,  the  body  swelled,  the  connte- 
nance  became  terrific,  the  features  distorted,  and 
the  eyes  wild  and  strained.     In  this  state  he  often 
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lolled  on  the  earth,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  as  if 
tftboming  under  the  influence  of  the  divinity  by- 
vhom  he  was  possessed,  and,  in  shiill  cries,  and 
▼iolent  and  often  indistinct  sounds,  revealed  the 
Til)  of  the  god.  The  priests,  who  were  attending 
and  versed  in  the  mysteries,  received,  and  reported 
to  the  people,  the  declarations  which  had  been 
titBS  received. 

When  the  ^est  had  uttered  the  response  of 
the- oracle,  the  violent  paroxysm  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  comparative  c<anposDre  ensued.  The 
god  did  not,  however,  always  leave  him  as  soon  as 
the  communication  had  been  made.  Sometimes 
the  same  (aura,  or  priest,  coutioued  for  two  or 
three  days  possessed  by  ^e  spirit  or  deity ;  a  piece 
of  nati^'C  cloth,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  worn  round  one 
arm,  was  an  indication  of  inspiration,  or  of  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  god  with  the  individual  who  wore 
it.  The  acts  of  the  man  during  this  period  were 
considered  as  those  of  the  sod,  and  hence  the 
neatest  attendon  was  paid  to  his  expressions,  aod 
die  whole  of  his  deportment. 

In  the  year  1808,  during  the  civil  war  between 
the  king  and  rebel  cbie&,  of  whom  Taute  was  the 
leader,  the  priest  of  Oro,  who  was  Vnown  to  be  not 
only '  attached  to  the  king's  interests,  but  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Pomare,  left  the  royal  camp,  and 
^ent  over  to  that  of  the  enemy.  Many  of 
Pomare's  friends  endeavoured  to  pereuade  him  to 
remain  with  them,  but  no  one  darei  to  use  fbrce, 
as  it  was  supposed  that  he  acted  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  god.  This  circumstance  greatly  ais- 
oouisged  the  king  and  his  friends,  and  probablv 

Srepared  the  way  for  their  discomfiture  and 
ight,  as  they  supposed  the  god  had  fbraaken  diem, 
and  fought  with  uieir  enemies. 
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On  ah  occasion,  of  more  recent  date,  the 
god  and  the  prophet  were  not  treated  with  quite 
M>  much  respect,  but  were  rather  rudely  handled. 
The  nadves  of  Runitu  having  determined  to 
renounce  idolatry,  it  waa  proposed  by  the  native 
teachers  that  the  people  should  meet  together  at 
the  sacred  enclosure,  near  the  idt^  temple,  where 
tMth  sexes  would  unitedly  parteke  of  those  kinds 
of  food  which  had  heretofore  been  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  the  eating  of  which  by  any  fumale, 
especially  in  such  a  place,  the  gods  would  have 
punished  with  death. 

At  a  previous  meeting',  Auura,  one  of  the  chiefs, 
had  told  a  priest,  who  pretended  to  be  inspired, 
that  he  was  the  very  foundation  of  the  deceit,  and 
that  he  should  never  deceive  them  again.  The 
priests,  however,  appeared  at  the  appointed  meet- 
ing ;  and  one  of  them,  pretending  to  be  inspired, 
began  denouncing,  in  the  name  of  his  god,  the 
most  awful  punishment  upon  those  tJiat  had 
riolated  the  sacred  place'.  One  or  two  of  the 
natives  of  Raiatea  went  up  to  faim,  and  told  him 
to  desist,  and  not  attempt  to  deceive  them  sn^ 
longer,  that  the  people  would  not  tolerate  their 
imposition.  Tlie  priest  answered,  that  it  was  the 
Koa  that  was  within  him,  and  that  he  wag  the  god. 
When  unthia,  (under  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit,) 
the  priest  was  always  considered  as  sacred  as  the 
god,  and  was  called,  during  this  period,  atua,  god, 
though  at  other  times  only  denominated  taura,  or 
priest.  Finding  him  determined  to  persist  in  his 
imprecations,  one  of  the  christian  boatmen  from 
Raiatea  said,  "  If  the  god  is  in.  we  will  try  and 
pinch,  or  twist,  him  out."  Immediately  seizing  the 
priest,  who  already  began  to  shew  symptoms  of 
violent  conrulsive  muscular  action,  they  prevented 
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nia  thtowing  hinuelf  on  the  groand.  For  a  mg 
time,  the  priest  and  one  of  the  Raiateans  struggled 
together;  vhen  the  god,  insulted  at  the  rude  liberty 
tidien  widi  hia  servant,  left  him,  and  the  priest 
silently  retired  from  the  asBembly. 

When  one  of  the  priests  was  ezhibitin|r  all  thtf 
violent  gestures  of  inspiration  in  Huahine,  a 
by-stander  observed,  that  it  waa  all  deceit,  and 
that  if  they  were  to  open  the  body  of  the  priest, 
they  should  not  find  any  god  within.  The  mul- 
titude, however,  appeared  struck  with  horror  at 
the  startling  proposal,  and  seemed  to  think  the 
individual  who  had  dared  to  utter  it  would  not 
escape  the  signal  vengeance  of  the  poweriul  spirit. 

Although  so  much  ceremony,  and  sach  extra- 
ordinary effects,  attended  the  public  or  forma) 
intercourse  between  the  eod  and  the  people, 
through  the  medium  of  tAe  priest,  the  commn- 
Dicatious  between  the  priest  and  the  god  were 
sometimes  of  an  opposite  character,  and  ludicrouaiy 
colloQuial.  Mr.  Davies,  when  itinerating  round 
the  island  of  Eimeo,  in  ibs  early  part  of  his  mi»- 
sionary  labour  in  tliat  island,  amved  at  a  viUage 
near  Tiatae-pua,  where  he  endeavoured  to  pur- 
chase i»ovisions  from  the  inhabitants.  Veget^lei 
were  procured  with  facility,  but  the  only  animals 
were  a  number  of  fowls,  and  these  belonged  to 
(he  Iciest  of  the  adjacent  temple.  Applicatioa 
was  made  to  this  individual,  wiio  looked  at  the 
articles  (scissors,  looking-glasses.  Sec)  offered  in 
exchange,  and  seemed  desirous  to  barter  his  fowls 
for  them,  but  he  said  they  belonged  to  the  god, 
having  been  presented  as  (merings,  and  that  with- 
nut  his  leave  he  durat  not  part  with  any. 

Again  he  examined  the  articles,  and  then  said 
he  would  go  and  ask  if  the  god  was  willing  to  part 
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with  say  of  the  fowls.     He  proceeded  to  the  tern- 

Ele,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Davies,  who 
eajrd  his  address  to  the  object  of  hope  and  fear,  id 
words  to  the  following  effect :  "  O  my  atna,  (or 
god,)  here  is  some  good  property,  knires,  scissors, 
woking-glBsses,  &c.  e  hoo  paha  vau,  na  moa  na 
tana ;  perhaps  I  may  sell  some  of  the  fowls  belongs 
in^  to  OS  two,  for  it.  It  will  be  good  property  for 
you  and  me."  AAer  waiting  a  few  moments,  he 
pretended  to  receive  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
and  returned,  stating  that  the  god  had  consented 
to  the  appropriation.  He  sacred  fowls  wers 
accordingly  hunted  by  a  number  of  boys  and  dogs, 
and  several  secured,  and  sold  for  the  above-men- 
tioned articles. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  oracls 
was  not  the  only  method  by  which  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  consult  the  gods ;  nor  was 
the  inspiration  of  the  priests  the  exclusive 
manner  by  which  supernatural  direction  was  re- 
vealed to  ^e  people.  Divination,  or  augury,  waS 
fffactised  in  a  variety  of  modes,  and  by  these 
means  it  was  thought  uat  future  events  were  made 
known,  and  information  was  communicated.  Hucb 
of  their  augury  was  connected  with  the  sacrifices 
they  ofiered.  They  had  also  a  singular  method  of 
cutting  a  cocoa-nut,  and,  by  minutely  examining 
its  parts,  of  ascertaining  their  portentous  indica- 
tions. These  ceremonies  were  generally  prac-i 
tised  in  the  temple. 

There  were  others,  however,  performed  elsewhere, 
as  the  paitt,  which  consisted  in  dividing  a  ripe 
cocoa-nut  into  two  equal  parts,  talcing  the  half 
opposite  to  that  to  which  the  stalk  was  attached, 
and  proceeding  with  it  in  a  canoe  to  some  distance 
bom  the  shore ;  here  the  priest  offered  his  piayen ; 
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and  then  placing  the  cocoa-nut  in  the  sea,  con- 
tinuing his  prayen,  and  narrowly  watching  its 
descent,  he  thereby  pretended  to  ascertain  the 
result  of  any  measures  in  which  those  by  whom  he 
vas  employed  were  interested.  Tlie  patu  was 
frequency  resorted  to  while  negociations  for  peace 
were  carried  on  between  parties  who  hod  been 
engaged  in  war.  The  situation  of  the  stars  was 
also  regarded  as  fbreshewing  future  events.  When 
YeuuB  and  any  other  conspicuous  planet  app^ired 
above  the  horizon  at  sunset,  for  several  successive 
Bights,  it  was  viewed  as  an  indication  that  two 
chiefs  were  planning  each  others  downfall.  When 
the  hams  of  the  new  moon  were  in  an  upright 
direction,  it  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  secret 
formation  of  two  hostile  parties.  Such  ui  aspect 
was  called  an  angry  or  savage  moon.  If  three  or 
more  spiral  clouds  were  seen  in  the  west  about  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  it  indicated  division  of  councils, 
and  conflicts.  If  one  con^cuous  dond  appeared, 
it  foretold  the  death  of  some  powerful  chief.  When 
the  sky  was  red  over  Borabora  at  sunset,  the  io- 
habitaats  of  Huahine  imagined  it  proceeded  from 
preparations  for  invasion  by  the  Boraborans,  and 
they  prepared  accordiugly.  Divination  was  eni- 
|>Ioyed  to  discover  the  cause  or  author  of  sickness, 
or  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  a  floet  or  a  canoe  that 
might  have  commenced  a  distant  or  hazardons 
voyage.  This  latter  was  often  used  in  the  islands 
to  the  westward  of  the  Society  group. 

The  natives  had  also  recourse  to  several  kinds  of 
divination,  for  discovering  the  perpetrators  of  acts 
bf  injury,  especially  thefl.  Among  these  was  a 
kind  of  water  ordeal.  It  resembled  in  a  great 
degree  the  viai  haruru  of  the  Hawaiians.  When 
Oie  parties  who  had  been  robbed  widied  to  use  this. 
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ntefhod  of  discovering  the  thief,  they  sent  for  s 
prieBt,  who,  on  beii^  infonned  of  the  circumBtancei 
OtKuiected  with  the  theft,  offered  prayers  to  his 
demon.  He  now  directed  a  hole  to  be  dug  in  the 
floor  of  the  house,  and  filled  with  water ;  then, 
t^ing  a  young  plantain  in  hig  hand,  he  stood  over 
the  hole,  and  ooered  his  prayers  to  the  god,  whom 
he  invoked,  and  who,  if  propitious,  was  supposed 
to  conduct  the  spirit  of  llio  thief  to  the  house,  and 
place  it  over  the  water.  The  image  of  the  spirit, 
which  they  imagined  resembled  the  person  of  the 
man,  was,  according  to  their  account,  reflected  in 
die  water,  and  being  perceived  bjithe  priest,  he 
named  the  individual,  or  the  parties,  who  had  com- 
mitted the  theft,  stating  that  the  god  had  shewn 
him  the  image  in  the  water.  The  priests  were 
Esther  careful  how  tliey  fixed  on  an  individual,  as 
tbe  accused  had  but  sliglit  prospect  of  escaping,  if 
unable  to  falsify  the  charge ;  but  when  he  could  do 
this,  the  credit  of  the  god,  and  the  infiuence  of  the 
[wiest,  were  materially  diminished. 

Sometimes  the  priest,  ailcr  the  first  attempt, 
declared  that  no  answer  had  been  returned,  and 
deferred  till  the  following  day  the  repetition  of  his 
enchantments.  Hie  repolrt,'  however,  that  tbia 
measure  had  been  resorted  to,  generally  spread 
among  the  people,  and  the  thief,  alarmed  at  the 
consequences  of  having  the  gods  engaged  against 
him,  usually  returned  the  stolen  property  under 
cover  of  the  night,  and  by  this  superseded 
the  necessity  for  fiirther  inquiries.  —  Like  the 
oracles  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  which 
gradually  declined  after  the  propagation  of  ChTiB< 
tianity,  the  divinations  and  spells  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  have  been  laid  aside  since  their  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel.     The  only  oracle  they  now 
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consult  IB  the  Sacred  Voliuiie;  and  mnltitudei. 
there  is  leason  to  beliere,  give  to  its  dinne 
commnnications  unreserved  ciedeDce,  and  yield 
to  its  requirements  the  moat  cheerflil  and  cooaci- 
entious  obedience. 

The  religion,  of  which  some  account  has  been 
given,  although  established  among  a  people 
scaicely  above  the  rudest  barbarism— destitute  of 
letters,  hieroglyphics,  and  svmbols,  and  by  their 
isolated  situation  deprived  of  all  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  world — is,  as  a  system,  sii^nluly 
complete. 

llie  invention  displayed  in  the  faI»icatioD  and 
adjustment  of  its  several  jfrnrts,  the  varied  and 
imposing  tmagery  under  which  it  was  exhibited^ 
and  the  mysterions  and  complicated  machinery 
which  Bustamed  its  (^lerationB,  were  remarkable ; 
and,  in  the  standard  of  virtue  which  it  fixed.  En 
the  Aiture  destinies  it  unfolded,  and  in  its  adaptiUion 
to  the  untutored  but  ardent  mind,  the  Polybesiaa 
mythology  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  wiih  any 
syitems  which  have  prevailed  among  t]«  moM 
polished  and  celebrated  nations  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dem times. 

In  some  respects,  the  mvtholc^  of  Tahiti  pre- 
sents features  peculiarly  tts  own :  in  othen  we 
trace  a  striking  analoey  to  that  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  In  each,  Uie  light  of  truth  occasionally 
gleams  throng  a  masB  of  darkness  and  error. 
The  conviction  that  man  is  the  subject  of  superna- 
tural dombion,  is  recognized  in  all,  and  the  multi- 
plied objects  of  divine  homage,  which  distinguished 
the  pol^eiam  of  the  artcients,  marked  abo  that 
of  the  rude  islanders.  Nor  was  the  bbulons  reli- 
gion of  the  latter  deficient  in  the  mummeries  of 
•Ofcery  aikd  witchcraft,  the  delusion  of  oracles,  and 
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the  influence  of  other  varieties  of  juggling,  and 
oppressiTe  •piritnal  domination. 

We  are  not  surprised,  that,  to  the  enlightened, 
benevolent,  but  tranBieut  visitor,  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  appeared  under  circnm  stances  peculiarly 
fcvouTable  to  happiness,  but  their  idolatry  exhibits 
them  as  retnored  to  the  farthest  extreme  from  such 
a  state.  The  banefiil  effecta  of  their  delusion  was 
increased  by  the  vast  preponderance  of  malignant 
deities,  frequently  the  personifications  of  cruelty 
and  vice.  They  had  changed  the  glory  of  God 
into  the  image  of  corruptible  things,  and  instead  of 
exercising  those  adectione  of  gratitude,  compla- 
cency, and  love,  towards  the  objects  of  their  wor- 
■bip,  which  the  living  Qod  supremely  requires, 
they  regarded  their  deities  with  horrific  dread,  and 
worshipped  only  with  enslaving  fear. 

While  this  system  shews  the  distance  to  which 
those  under  its  influence  departed  from  the  know* 
ledge  and  service  of  the  true  God  ;  it  also  fur- 
nishes additional  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that 
polytheism,  whether  exhibited  in  the  fascinating 
numbers  of  classic  poetry,  the  splendid  imagery 
<^  eastern  foble,  or  the  rude  traditions  of  unlettered 
barbarians,  is  equally  opposed  to  all  just  views  of 
the  being  and  perfections  of  the  only  proper  object 
of  religious  homage  and  obedience ;  and  that, 
iriiether  invested  with  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  a 
cumbrous  and  imposing  superstition,  or  appearing 
in  the  naked  and  repulsive  deformity  of  nide  ido- 
latry, it  ii  alike  unfriendly  to  intellectual  improve- 
ment moral  purity,  individual  happiness,  social 
Older,  and  nauonat  prosperity. 
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Tahitlaii  propbeta — Ancient  predictioDi  relatire  to  the 
arrival  of  ihlpa — Tradilione  of  the  Delnge  corresponding 
vrlth  tlie  iccodiiti  in  iscred  iuii  profane  -writiaK* — 
Oenenl  Ideu  of  the  people  relatiTe  to  death  and  a 
futare  state — Death  the  consequence  of  Divine  diipleH- 
Bure  — Stale  of  ipirite— Mini,  or  heaven— Religioui 
ceremoniea  for  eDcertdinint;  (be  canaeB  of  death — Em- 
balming— The  buryiD)[  of  the  lina  of  the  departed — 
Singular  religiuut  ceremony — Ofieiinfia  to  the  dead — 
Occupation  of  the  apirita  of  tbe  deceaaed — SuperstitioDa 
of  the  people — Otohaa,  or  lataentstion — WailiaR — 
Ontragea  cuniniilted  undtr  the  peruiysma  of  grief — Use 
of  aliarlcB'  teeth -El egieii— The  heva— Absurdity  and 
barbBTiun  of  the  practice. 

Besides  the  prieaU  who  made  known  the  vill  of 
the  gods,  and  pretended  to  foretell  tlie  iwae  of 
those  enterpriseB  in  vhjch  the  people  might  be 
eng^ied,  or  were  about  to  commence,  there  have 
been  at  different  periods  individuals  who  have  fine- 
told  events  that  were  to  take  place  in  periods  yet 
more  remote,  but  which  at  the  time  appeared  in- 
comprehensible. There  are  some  which  regarded 
the  destiny  of  the  people,  but  the  most  remarkable 
(becauae,  accordm^  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
natives  themselves,  they  have  received  a  partial 
fulfilment)  were  those  refuning  to  the  atiange 
ships  that  ^onld  arrive.  Among  the  native  pro- 
phets of  finmer  times,  there  appear  to  have  been 
■everal  of  the  name  of  Maui.     One  of  the  most 
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celebrated  of  this  name  reiided  at  Raiatea,  and  on 
ODu  occasion,  when  supposed  to  be  under  the  in- 
Epiration  of  the  god,  he  predicted  that  in  futura 
a^  a  vaa  atna  ore,  literally  an  "outri^erless 
canoe,"  would  amre  at  the  islands  from  some 
foreign  land.  Accustomed  to  attach  that  appen- 
dage to  their  single  canoes,  whatever  might  be 
their  size  or  quality,  they  considered  an  outrigger 
essential  to  their  remaining  upright  on  the  water, 
and  consequently  could  not  believe  that  a  canoe 
without  one  wonid  live  at  sea.  The  absence  of 
this  has  ever  appeared  to  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
as  one  of  the  greatest  wondera  connected  with  the 
viuits  of  the  first  European  vessels.  At  one  of 
the  Hervey  Islands,  where  they  had  never  seen 
a  vessel  until  recently  visited  by  a  Missionary, 
when  the  boat  was  lowered  down  to  the  water, 
and  pushed  off  by  the  rowers  from  the  ship's  side, 
the  natives  simultaneously  and  involuutarily  ex- 
claimed— "  It  will  overturn  and  sink,  it  l^as  no 
outrigger." 

llie  cbie^  and  othere,  to  whom  Maui  delivered 
his  prophecy,  were  also  convinced  in  their  own 
minds,  that  a  canoe  would  not  swim  without  this 
necessary  balance,  and  charged  him  with  fore- 
telling an  impossibility.  He  persisted  in  his  pre* 
dictions,  and,  in  order  to  remove  their  scepticism 
as  to  its  practicabilitv,  launched  his  nmete,  or  oval 
wooden  dish,  upon  the  surface  of  a  pool  of  water 
near  which  he  was  sitting,  and  declared  tbat  in 
tlie  same  manner  would  the  vessel  swim  that 
should  arrive. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
period  when  this  prediction  was  delivered.  It 
was  preserved  among  the  people  by  ordl  tradi- 
tion, until  the  arrival  of  Captain  Wallis's  and 
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Cook's  Teasels.  When  the  natives  fiist  saw 
these,  they  were  astonished  at  their  gigantic  size, 
imposing  aspect,  and  the  tremendous  engines 
on  board.  These  appearances  induced  them  fiiat 
to  suppose  the  ^tps  were  islands  inhabited  b^  a 
supernatural  order  of  beings,  at  whose  directiOD 
lightnings  flashed,  thunders  roared,  and  the 
destroyii^  demon  slew,  with  instantaneous  but 
invisible  strokes,  the  most  daring  and  valiant  of 
their  warriars.  But  when  they  afterwards  went 
alongside,  or  ventured  on  boaid,  end  saw  that 
they  were  floating  fabrics  of  timber,  borne  oo  the 
surface  of  the  waten,  and  propelled  by  the  winda 
of  heaven,  they  unanimously  declared  that  the 
prediction  of  Maui  was  accomplished,  and  the 
canoes  without  outriggers  had  arrived.  .  Hiey 
were  conflnned  in  this  interpretation,  when  they 
saw  the  small  boats  belonging  to  the  ships  em- 
ployed in  passing  to  and  Iro  between  the  vessel 
and  the  shore,  llese  being  simple  in  their  struc- 
ture, and  approaching  their  own  canoes  in  size, 
yet  coDveymg  in  perfect  safety  those  by  whom 
they  were  manned,  excited  their  astonishment, 
and  confirmed  their  convictions  that  Maui  was  a 
prc^het. 

when  a  boat  or  a  vessel  baa  been  sailing  in  or 
out  of  the  harbour,  I  have  often  heard  the  nativea, 
while  gazing  at  the  stately  motion,  exclaim,  TV  vaa 
a  Maui  e!  Ta  vaa  oma  are.  "Oh  the  canoe 
of  Maui  I  the  outriggerless  canoe  !"  Ihey  have 
frequently  asked  us  how  he  could  have  known  such 
a  vessel  would  arrive,  since  it  was  at  that  time 
considered  by  alt  besides  as  an  impossibility.  We 
have  told  them  it  was  probable  he  had  observed 
the  steadiness  with  which  his  umete,  or  other 
hollow  wooden  vessel,  floated  on  the  water,  uid 
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bad  thence  inferred  that  at  some  fiitnre  period  they- 
mi^t  behold  larger  Teuels  equally  destitute  of 
any  exterior  balancing  power.  They  in  general 
consider  the  use  of  boats  and  shipping;  among 
them  as  an  accomplishment  of  his  pr^ction. 

.  The  islanders  also  state,  that  there  is  another  pre- 
diction, still  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  although  it  appean 
to  them  as  great  an  impiobability  as  the  former, , 
yet  the  actual  appearance  of  one,  leads  many  to 
tfaiok  that  possibly  they  may  witness  the  other. 
^lis  remaining  prediction  also  has  reference  to  a 
ship,  and  declares  that  after  the'  arrival  of  a 
canoe  without  an  outrigger,  e  voa  taura  ore,  a 
boat,  or  vessel,  without  ropes  or  cordage,  shall 
come  among  them.  What  idea  Maui  designed  to 
eonvey  by  &is  declaratioo,  it  is  perhaps  not  easy 
to  ascertain;  but  the  people  say  it  is  next  to 
rmpoMible  that  the  masts  should  be  sustained,  the 
sails  attached]  or  the  vessel  worked,  without  ropes 
«r  cordage.  They  say,  however,  that  one  predic- 
tion respecting  the  vessels  has  been  accomplished, 
but  that  the  other  remains  to  be  realized.  I  have 
often  thought,  when  contemplating  the  little  use 
of  rigging  on  board  our  steam -vessels,  that  should 
a  specimen  of  this  modern  invention  ever  reach 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  although  the  natives  would 
not,  perhaps,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  be  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  this 
wonderful  exhibition  of  mechanical  skill,  they 
would  be  e<]ually  astonished  at  that  power  within 
Itself  by  which  it  would  be  propelled,  and  would 
at  once  declare  that  the  second  prediction  of  Maoi 
was  accomplished,  and  the  vessel  without  rising 
or  cord^^  had  arrived. 

'  They  have  other  predictions,  but  less  circiutt- 

ttantial   or  probable,  yet  I  could  not  lean  tint 
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Axj  ban  «rer  been  led,  from  the  decUntioiu  of 
ttetr  wiM  men,  to  anticipate  the  anir^  of  aaj 
dkdng^niabed  persotiage  m  tbeir  country.  Tbe 
flxpectatioii  of  some  vise  and  great  prince  or  luler 
rising  up  Eunong  them,  or  coming  from  some  distant 
region,  vliich  has  prevailed  among  man;  oati<»u, 
and  if  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  the  ^^ear- 
ance  of  the  Saviour,  does  not  seem  to  hare  existed 
among  than }  unless  we  suppose  the  anticipated 
return  of  Rcmo  to  thu  Sandmcb  Islands,  an  Avatar 
of  wh<»n,  the  inhabitants  supposed  Captsin  Cook 
to  be,  refers  to  this  event. 

IVaditions  of  the  deluge,  the  moat  impOTtut 
<n'«nt  in  reference  to  the  eitenial  structure  «id' 
appearance  of  our  globe  that  has  occurred  since 
its  creation,  have  been  found  to  exist  among  the 
natives  of  tiie  South  Sea  Islands,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  their  history.  Accounts,  more  or  iesa 
accopding  with  the  scripture  narrative  of  this  awftd 
visitation  of  Divine  justice  upon  the  antediluviaa 
world,  have  heea  discovered  among  moat  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  and  the  ibiktng  analogy 
between  those  religiously  preserved  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  isTaodB  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Mosaic  account,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  de- 
g;ree  of  high  antiquity  belonging  to  this  isolated 
people. 

The  principal  facts  are  the  same  in  the  traditions 
prevailing  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  difieient 
groups,  although  they  differ  in  several  minor  par- 
ticulars. In  one  group  the  accounts  state,  that 
in  ancient  times  Taaroa,  the  principal  god,  (accord^ 
in^  to  their  mythology,  the  creator  of  the  worid,) 
being  angry  with  tnen  on  account  of  their  disobc 
dience  to  his  will,  overturned  the  world  into  the 
sea,  when  the  earth  sunk  in  the  waters,  excepting 
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a  few  aunu,  or  projecting  {XHota,  which  renunuis 
above  its  surface,  constituted  the  present  cluster  o£ 
islonda.  "Die  memorial  preserved  br  the  m- 
bobitants  of  Eimeo,  states,  that  after  the  mnBdation 
of  the  laud,  when  the  water  subsided,  a  man 
laaded  fixun  a  canoe  near  Tistaepua,  m  dieir 
■alawl,  and  erected  an  altar,  or  matae,  in  honour 
of  his  god. 

The  most  circumstaatial  tradition  preserved 
among  the  Windward  Maada,  of  this  remariuhle 
event,  is  one,  for  the  oi^nal  of  which  I  ai> 
iodebted  to  Mr.  Orsmond  :  the  fidlowing  is  a 
literal  translation  :— 

"  Destroyed  was  Tahiti  by  the  sea  i  no  man, 
nor  hog,  nor  fowl,  noi  d<^,  remained.  The  grfnrea 
of  trees,  and  the  stones^  were  carried  away  by  the 
wind.  They  were  destroyed,  and  the  deep  was 
over  the  laad.  But  these  two  penons,  the  hot- 
band  and  the  wife,  (when  it  came  in,)  the  wife 
took  np  her  yoaag  chicken ;  the  husband  took  up  , 
his  young  pig ;  the  wife  took  up  her  youtag  dog 
and  the  kitten ;  the  husband  took  up  that,  [lliese 
were  all  the  animals  formerly  known  to  the 
people,  and  the  term  fanaua,  young,  is  both 
singular  and  plural,  so  Uiat  it  may  apply  to  one, 
or  to  more  titan  one  chicken,  &c.]  They  were 
going'  forth,  and  lookii^  at  Orofena  :*  the  husband 
•aid,  '  Up,  both  of  us,  to  yonder  mountain  high.' 
The  wife  replied,  '  No,  let  us  not  go  thither.' 
The  husband  said,  '  It  is  a  high  or  long  rock,  and 
frill  not  be  reached  by  the  sea;'  but  the  wife 
replied,  '  Reached  will  be  it  by  the  sea  yonder, 
we  two  cKi  the  mountain  round  as  a  breast,  O  PitO' 
hits ;  it  will  not  be  reached  by  the  sea.'  They 
two  arrived  there.  Orofena  was  overwhelmed  by 
•  Tba  hl^  iDOanlaiD  in  TahitL 
c  i 
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the  Bu;  that  mountain,  Pito-hiti,  (okme)  i»- 
mained,  that  was  their  abode. 

"  There  they  watched  nights  ten,*  the  sea  ebbed, 
and  diey  two  saw  the  little  heads  of  the  mountains 
in  their  elefation.  When  the  sea  dried  or  retired, 
the  land  remained  witliout  produce,  without  man, 
and  the  fish  were  putrid  in  the  caves  and  holes  of 
the  roclcB,  Hey  said, '  Dig  a  hole  for  the  fish  in 
tiie  sea.'  The  wind  also  was  becoming  feeUe, 
and  when  it  was  dead  or  <»lm,  the  stones  and  the 
trees  begtm  to  Ml  from  the  heavens :  thither  they 
had  been  carried  by  the  wind.  All  trees  of  the 
land  had  been  torn  up,  and  carried  high  1^  tbe 
wind.  They  two  looked  about,  and  the  woman 
■aid,  '  Safe  are  we  two  fiom  the  sea,  but  deatii, 
ot  hurt,  comes  now  in  these  stones  that  are  idling. 
Where  shall  we  al»de  V  Tom  by  the  roots  up  had 
been  all  the  trees,  and  carried  alioTe  the  pathway 
of  die  rain  in  the  heavens. 

'* '  Dig  a  hole  for  us  two,  a  dwelling-place.'  Tlie 
hole  was  dag,  covered  with  grass  &r  bottom  of 
die  hole  or  cave  ;  stones  were  spread  on  the  top 
of  the  hole,  and  these  covered  over  with  earth. 
While  these  two  were  sitting  within,  they  heard 
with  tenor  the  loud  voice  of  the  falling  stones. 
Now  they  fell  more  thinly,  then  one  little  stone 
at  a  time  fell,  and  afterwanls  ceased  entirely. 

"  The  woman  said,  *  Arise  you,  and  advance 
without,  and  see  if  tiie  stones  fiill.'  The  man 
replied,  '  1  go  not  out,  I  shall  die.'  He  waited 
till  night  and  dll  day,  and  then  said,  '  The  wind 
is  truly  dead,  and  the  stones  and  the  trunks  of 
trees  cease  to  foil,  neither  Is  Aere  the  sound  of 
the  stones."     They  went  out,  and  Uke  a  small 
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moontain  was  the  heap  or  collection  of  the  itones 
ftod  the  wood.  Tim  earth  and  the  rocks  renuinecl 
of  the  land  ;  the  shrubs  were  destroyed  by  the  aea. 
They  descended,  and  gazed  with  astonishnieht: 
There  were  no  houses,  nor  cocoa-nuts,  nor  palm- 
trees,  nor  bread-fruit,  not  hibiscus,  nor  grass ;'  all 
was  destroyed  by  the  sea.  Iliey  two  dwelt  ble- 
ther. The  woman  biou^t  forth  two  children; 
one  was  a  son,  the  oUier  a  daughter.  They 
griered  that  there  was  no  food  for  their  children. 
A^in  the  mother  brought  forth,  but  still  there  was 
DO  food.  The  childroi  grew  up  without  food; 
then  the  bread-frnit  bore  fruit,  and  the  cocoa-nut, 
and  erery  other  kind  of  fbad.  In  three  days  en- 
circled or  ooveied  was  tbe  land  widi  food.  The 
land  became  covered  with  men.  From  two  persons, 
tiie  fatiier  end  the  mother,  filled  was  the  land." 

Hie  pciocipal  facts  «^  this  ungular  and  curious 
account,  though  blended  together  by  the  natives 
in  the  order  in  vrhich  they  are  here  given,  pro- 
bably refer  to  two  distinct  events.  The  total  inun- 
dation of  the  land  is  perhaps  a  relic  of  the  account 
of  the  deluge,  and  the  tearing  up  and  falling  of 
die  trees  and  stones,  to  some  violent  hurricane  or 
volcanic  eruption. 

The  tradition  t  «falch  prevails  in  die  Leeward 
Islands,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  island  of 
Baiatea.  According  to  this,  shortly  after  the  first 
peopling  of  the  worid  by  the  descendante  of  Taata, 
JtuahatM,  the  Neptune  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
was  reposing  amoi^  the  coralline  groves  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  on  a  spot  that,  as  his  resort, 
vaa  sacred.  A  fisherman,  either  through  forget- 
fulness  or  disregard  of  the  tabu,  and  sacredness  of 
the  place,  paddled  his  canoe  upon  the  forlndden 
Waters,  4nd  lowered  bis  hooks  among  the  bnmchii^ 
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conk  at  the  bottom.  The  books  became  entangled 
in  the  hair  of  the  sleeping  god.  After  remaining 
some  time,  the  fishennan  endeaTOnred  to  pull  up 
his  hooks,  but  was  for  a  long  period  unable  to  more 
them.  At  length  tbey  were  suddenly  disentangled, 
■ad  he  began  to  draw  them  towardi  the  surface. 
In  an  instant,  however,  the  god,  whom  he  had 
aroused  from  his  slumbets,  appeared  at  the  surfece 
of  the  water,  and,  after  upbraiding  him  for  his 
impiety,  declared,  that  the  land  was  cttnunal,  or 
conricted  of  guilt,  and  should  be  destroyed, 

ne  afirighted  fishennan  prostrated  himself  ne^ 
fore  the  god  of  the  sea,  confessed  his  somw  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  implored  hb  forgtvenen, 
beseeching  him  that  the  judgment  denounced 
mi^  be  averted,  or  that  he  mi^t  escape.  Rua- 
batn,  moved  by  his  penitence  and  importunity, 
direrted  him  to  return  home  fer  bis  wife  and  child, 
and  then  proceed  to  a  email  idand  called  Tos- 
marama,  which  is  situated  within  the  leefi  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Raiatea.  Here  he  was  promised 
security,  amid  the  destruction  of  the  snirouiulinc 
islands.  Ihe  man  hastened  to  his  residence,  and 
proceeded  with  his  wife  and  child  to  the  ^dace  ap- 
pointed. Some  say  he  took  with  him  afriMwl  who 
was  rending  under  his  roof,  with  a  dog,  a  pig,  and 

Mir  of  fcnrls,  so  that  the  party  ctms^sted  of  few 
laividnals,  besides  the  only  doioesticated  ■"■"^H 
known  in  the  islands. 

They  reached  the  refuge  iqipointed,  before  the 
close  ofthe  day ;  artd  as  the  sun  iqtpitKK^ed  Ute  bori- 
lOR,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  be^an  to  rise,  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  adjacent  shore  left  thar  dwdiings 
on  the  beach,  and  fled  to  the  mouataina.  1^ 
waters  continued  to  rise  durine  the  n%fat,  and  tb« 
next  morning  the  tops   of  uie  mountains  only 
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■ppeered,  above  th«  wide-niread  Ma.  lIuM'wei* 
afterwani*  covered,  and  all  the  inhabitttnts  of  tha 
land  pernhed.  The  watensnbaeqaendy  retired,  the 
fiaherman  and  hit  ccnnpanions  left  tnur  letre^ 
took  up  their  abode  on  the  main  land,  and  bacuua 
the  progeniton  of  the  present  inhabitanta. 

Toamaratna,  the  ark  in  which  thow  individaak 
an  stated  to  have  been  preaerved,  \a  aunall  and 
low  coralline  island,  of  exceedingly  ciicuiOBcribMl 
extent,  while  its  highest  parta  are  not  more  than 
two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  WfaeHMr,  oa 
the  oocaiion  above  leferred  to,  it  was  raised  hj 
Ruabatu  to  a  greater  ^evation  than  the  summits 
of  the  lofty  mo^taina  on  the  adjacent  shore,  or 
lAether  dte  waters,  when,  according  to  tbeir  repre^ 
■eDtatkNis,  they  rose  several  thousand  feet  above 
tbeir  present  level,  fonned  a  kind  of  oylindrtcd 
wall  around  Townarama,  the  natives  do  not  pre- 
temd  to  know,  and  usually  decline  discussing  this 
tnrcmnstance.  Their  belief  in  the  event  was,  how- 
ever, unshaken  ;  and  whenever  .we  have  convened 
with  them  on  the  subject,  they  have  alluded  to  the 
/anro,  corai,  shells,  and  other  marine  substances, 
occaaionally  found  near  the  surfitce  of  the  ground, 
OB  the  tops  of  their  highest  mountains,  lliese^ 
they  say,  would  never  have  bean  carried  there  by 
the  people,  and  could  not  have  originally  existed 
in  dte  situations  in  which  they  are  now  found,  but 
must  have  been  deposited  there  by  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  when  the  islands  were  inundated. — We 
do  not  conuder  these  marine  substances  as  evi- 
dmcea  that  the  islands  were  overflowed  at  the 
deluge,  but  have  generally  been  accustomed  to 
attribute  to  the  whole  a  formation,  if  not  posterioi', 
yet  not  of  more  than  equal  antiquity  with  tbW 
■event.    W«  have  usually  viewod  the  GiHs],,iltellt, 
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Sec,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  fbeule,  a>  isdica- 
tJDifB  of  the  sabmanne  origin  of  the  mouataina, 
and  have  supposed  they  wei«  deposited  on  the 
rocks,  near  the  surface  of  which  thev  are  now 
fonnd,  when  those  rocks  formed  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  and  prior  to  those  viotent  explosive  ctmvul-: 
nons  by  which  they  were  raised  to  their  present 
eleration,  and  formed  the  groups  c^  islands  now 
under  considenticm. 

r  "Hiese  are  but  mere  speculative  <^)inioni,  and 
however  strong  the  indications  of  such  ao  OTtno 
might  appear  to  our  own  minds,  we  could  not  oe> 
monstrate  that  the  different  islands  itow  existiBg 
had  not  formerly  belonged  to  one  Urge  isUna. 
Neither  could  we  shew  tlukt  ther  were  not  the  re- 
mains of  a  continent,  originally  stretching  bcrmi 
the  Pacific,  and  uniting  A«a  and  America,  which, 
harii^  been  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge, 
■night  hare  disappeared  after  those  disruptions  had 
taken  place,  by  which  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up.  Such  specnlaticHU  wpuld 
have  been  useless,  end  we  should  only  have  per^tkz- 
ed  the  minds  of  the  people  with  our  own  opiniona. 
In  general,  we  endeavoured  to  direct  them  to  the 
lecoids  of  that  great  event  preserved  in  the  Scrip- 
ttites ;  in  the  traditionary  accounts  of  which,  per- 
petu^ed,  as  they  were  likely  to  be,  by  the  descend- 
ants  of  the  family  of  Noah  for  many  generations, 
their  own  traditions,  with  those  o(  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  and  other  neighbouriD^  tribes,  had  pro- 
bably originated.  I  have  frequently  convmed 
with  the  people  on  the  subject,  both  in  the  northern 
and  southern  groups,  but  could  never  leam  that  they 
had  any  accounts  of  the  windows  of  heaven  having 
been  opened,  or  the  rain  haring  deacended.  In 
the  legend  of  Rnahatu,  the  ToMnaiama  of  lUtiti; 
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Imd  dte  Kai  oF  Kahinarii  in  Hawaii,  the  inunda- 
tion is  ascribed  to  the  rising  of  the  mitera  of  th« 
tea.  In  each  account,  the  anger  of  the  god  is 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  inundation  of  the 
world,  and  the  destruction  of  its  inhalntantg.  Tlis 
element  emplOTed  in  effecting  it  is  the  same  as 
that  mentionea  in  the  Bible ;  and  in  the  lUiitian 
traditioD,  the  boat  or  canoe  being  nsed,  as  the 
means  of  safety  to  the  favoured  ramily,  and  tlie 
presetTiUion  of  the  only  domestic  animals  found 
on  the  islands,  appear  corrupted  fragments  of  tha 
memorial  of  Noah,  the  arii,  and  its  inmates.  These-, 
with  other  minor  points  of  coincidence  between 
the  Dative  traditions  and  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  deluge,  are  striking,  and  warrant  the  inference, 
that  although  Qie  former  ftre  deficient  in  many 
puticnlars,  and  have  much  that  is  fabulous  in  their 
compoaition,  they  yet  refer  to  the  same  event. 

lie  memorial  of  an  universal  deluge,  fbund 
among  all  nations  existing  in  those  communities-, 
by  which  civilization,  literature,  science,  and  th« 
arts,  have  been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection^ 
as  well  as  among  the  most  untutored  and  barba* 
rous,  preserved  through  all  the  mirations  and 
TJciwitudes  of  the  human  femily,  firom  the  remote 
antiquity  of  its  occurrence  to  the  present  time,  is  a 
most  decisive  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  reve^ 
.  lation.  The  brief  yet  satisfactory  tesUmony  to 
this  event,  preserrea  in  the  oral  traditions  of  a 
people  secluded  for  ages  from  intercourse  with 
odier  parts  of  the  world,  furnishes  strong  addi> 
tional  evidence  that  the  scripture  record  is  irre- 
trag^e.  In  several  respects,  the  Polynesian 
account  resembles  not  only  the  Mosaic,  but  tboSe 
preserved  by  the  earliest  families  of  the  postdilui- 
vian  wcvld,  and  supports  the  presumpUon  that 
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• 
thur  nUgioiu  ByBtem  hu  deacended  (am  tb« 
Aikite  idolatry,  the  buii  of  the  mythology  of  th* 
WDtile  nations.  Themnndane  egg  is  conspicnoHf 
in  &t  comogony  of  some  of  &  most  ancient 
natiom.  One  of  the  traditions  of  the  Hawaiian! 
■tatea,  that  a  bird  depoaited  an  egg  (containing 
tlie  world  in  embryo)  upon  the  aurfiice  of  the 
fnimeral  ynlen.  If  the  symbol  of  the  ^g  be 
snppoaad  to  refer  to  the  creation,  and  the  bud  by 
considered  a  cormpted  memorial  of  the  event  re* 
corded  in  the  sacred  writings,  in  which  it  is  saidt 
"The  Spirit  of  Qod  mored  upon  the  face  of  dtf 
waters,"  the  coincidence  is  stnking.  It  is  do  leaa 
ho,  if  it  be  referred  to  the  arL,  floating  on  the 
waters  of  the  deluge.  The  sleep  of  Ruahata 
accords  with  the  slnmberofBramah,  which  was  th^ 
ocoasiou  of  the  crime  that  brought  on  the  Hindoo 
deluge,  l^e  warning  to  flee,  and  the  means  <^ 
aiAty,  resemble  a  tradition  recorded  by  Kffimpfer, 
■sextsting  among  tbe  Chinese.  Ilie  canoe  of  tbe 
Polynesian  Noah  has  its  counterpart  in  the  tiadi- 
tions  of  their  antipodes,  the  Druids,  whose  memor 
nal  Btatca  the  bursting  of  the  wMers  of  tbe  lake 
XJeon,  and  the  orerwhelming  of  the  bee  of  all 
lands,  and  drowning  all  tnuikind  exc^iting  two 
indiTiduala,  who  escaped  in  a  ndied  vessel,  (a 
veMel  without  sails,)  by  whom  die  island  of  Britain 
was  re-peofried.  The  safety  which  the  progeniton  . 
«f  the  Perarian  race  are  said  to  have  found  is 
caves,  or  &t  summits  of  tbe  mountains,  when  the 
waters  overflowed  the  land,  bears  a  resemblance  t» 
the  Hawaiian ;  and  that  of  the  Mexican,  in  whick 
Conmz,  CK  Te^i,  and  hie  wife,  were  [reserved  ia 
a  bark,  conespouds  with  tbe  lUiitiao  tnditiott. 
-Other  points  of  reeemUance  between  the  Polyne- 
aian  accoantfand  the:  memorial  of  the  deiup,  piA- 
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•arred  amoi^  the  ancient  Dations,  naght  be  cited? 
but  these  are  lufficient  to  riiew  the  agreement  ift 
die  testimony  to  the  same  event,  preaerrsd  by  die 
iBOSt  distant  tcibes  of  the  haman  family. 

Before  closing  the  account  of  tfae  ancient  statt 
oTdie  people,  their  views  in  elation  to  tbe  origin 
of  t^e  maladies  with  which  they  were  afflicted^ 
the  canse  of  death,  and  their  ideas  of  a  btora 
Mate,  require  to  be  noticed.  Some  of  tbeir  nsagee 
and  opinkms  on  these  subjects  were  remarkaUy 
curious.  Every  disease  was  sappoeed  to  be  the 
<£ect  of  direct  supernatural  agency,  and  to  fae 
infiicted  by  the  goos  for  some  crime  agnoat  the 
tabu,  of  which  the  sufferers  had  been  gudty,  or  in 
consequence  of  some  offering  made  by  an  enemy 
to  Drocure  thefr  destruction.  Hence,  it  b  pro*- 
bsible,  in  a  great  measure,  resulted  their  neglect 
Bad  cmel  treatment  of  their  sick.  Hie  same 
ideas  prevailed  with  regard  to  death,  every  in- 
atkoce  of  which  they  im^ined  was  caused  by  the 
^nct  inflnence  of  the  gods. 

like  natives  acknowledged  that  Uiey  possessed 
attsdes  (^  poison,  which,  when  taken  m  the  food, 
wosid  produce  convulsions  and  death,  but  diose 
efiects  they  considered  more  the  result  of  iht 
god's  dnpleasure,  operating  by  means  of  these 
•nbatatices,  than  the  effects  of  die  poisons  them* 
a^ves.  Those  who  died  of  eatii^  fish,  of  wfaick 
wveral  kinds  found  on  their  coasts  are  «t  oertaia 
aeasons  unsuitable  for  fbod.were  supposed  to  die  tn 
tfaa  influence  of  the  gods;  who,  they  imaghiea, 
had  entered  the  fish,  or  rendered  it  poiaoDOOK 
Several  Europeans  have  been  affected  by  these 
HA,  tboiigli  only  slightly,  usnally  owisingaweUr 
iBf  ef  the  body,  a  rad  cokmr  difihsed  on  Ae 
■km,  and  a  distressii^  head-acke.     Tboaa  irin 
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were  kiUed  in  battle  were  also  supposed  to  die 
from  the  influence  of  the  gods,  who,  thev  fancied, 
had  actually  entered  tbe  weapons  of  Uieir  mar' 
derera.  Hence,  those  who  died  suddenly  were 
•aid  to  be  seized  by  the  god. 
'  Heir  ideal  of  a  future  state  were  TBgue  and 
indefinite.  They  generally  spoke  of  the  place  to 
which  departed  spirits  reptured  oil  leavu^  the 
body,  as  thejM,  state  of  nighL  This  also  was  the 
abode  or  resort  of  the  gods«  and  those  deiSed 
spirits  that  had  not  been  deatioyed.  What  their 
precise  ideas  of  a  spirit  were,  it  is  not  eas^  to 
ascertain.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  ima- 
gined the  sbwe  or  form  resembled  that  of  the 
human  body,  m  which  they  sometimes  ^^)eared 
in  dreams  to  the  surviTors. 

When  the  spirit  left  the  body,  which  they  called 
tmttki  te  varua  t  te  atua,  the  spirit  drawn  out  by 
the  god,  (the  same  term,  wiuAi,  is  applied  by  them 
to  the  drawing  a  sword  out  of  ita  scabbard,)  it  was 
supposed  to  be  fetched,  or  sent  for,  by  Uie  god. 
Ihey  imagined  that  oramatuai,  or  demons,  were 
often  waiting  near  the  body,  to  seize  the  hnman 
spirit  as  it  dtould  be  drawn  out  (they  supposed) 
-from  the  head ;  and,  under  the  influenra  of  strong 
impressions  from  such  superstitions,  or  the  effecta 
of  a  disordered  imagination,  when  dying,  the  pow 
creatures  have  sometimes  pointed  to  me  foot  of 
the  mat  <»  the  conch  on  which  they  were  lying, 
and  have  exclaimed,  "'Diere  the  vama,  spirita, 
are  waidng  for  my  spirit ;  guard  its  escape,  |m«* 
Krve  it  from  them,    &c. 

'  On  learii^  the  body,  they  imagined  it  was 
seized  by  other  spirits,  conducted  to  the  jw,  or 
Stat  i  of  night,  where  it  was  eaten  by  (he  gods ;  not 
at  once,  but  by  d^iees.    They  imagined,  that 
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dMerent  parti  of  the  human  apirit  were  scraped 
with  a  kind  of  serrated  shell,  at  different  limes ; 
that  the  ancestors  or  relatiTes  of  the  deceased  per- 
fbnned  this  operation ;  taat  the  spirit  thus  passed 
through  the  god,  and  if  it  underwent  this  procesa 
of  being  eaten,  &c.  three  different  times,  it  became 
a  deified  or  imperishable  spirit,  might  visit  the 
world,  and  inspire  others. 

.  They  had  a  kind  of  heaven,  which  they  called 
Jftru.  The  heaves  most  familiar,  especially  in 
the  Leeward  Islands,  is  Rokutu  tuxaun,  sweet- 
scented  Rohutu.  Tliis  was  situated  near  7*0x10- 
katii  uwtuna,  gloritnia  Tamahani,  the  resort  of 
departed  spirits,  a  celebrated  mountain  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Riuatea.  The  perfumed  Rohu- 
tu, though  invisible  but  to  spirits,  was  somewhere 
between  the  former  settlement  and  the  district  of 
'Rpaeliapa  on  the  north  side  of  Raiatea.  It  was 
describra  as  a  beautiful  place,  quite  an  Elysium, 
where  the  air  was  remarkably  salubrioug,  plants  and 
shrubs  abundant,  lugbly  odoriferous,  and  in  perpe- 
tual bloom.  Here  ^e  Areois,  and  others  raised  to 
this  state,  followed  all  the  amusements  and  pur- 
suits to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the; 
world,  without  intermission  or  end.  Here  was 
fbod  in  abnitdance,  and  every  indul^nce.  It  is 
worthy  of  remaric,  that  the  misery  of  the  one,  and 
enjoym«it8  of  the  other,  debasing  as  they  were, 
were  the  destiny  of  individuals,  altogether  irre- 
spective of  their  moral  character  and  virtuous 
conduct,  llie  only  crimes  that  were  visited  by 
the  displeasure  of  their  deities  were  the  neglect  of 
some  nte  or  ceremony,  or  the  failing  to  furnish 
required  offerings.  I  have  often,  in  conversations 
with  the  people,  and  sometimes  with  the  priests 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  any 
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idea  of  a  perwHi'i  coodition  in  a  future  itale  being 
foonected  with  hia  diaposititHi  and  general  conduct 
in  thia:  but  I  never  could  leam  that  they  ex- 
pected, in  the  world  of  apiriu,  any  di&rence  in 
the  tieatmeut  of  a  kind,  geaeioua,  peaceful  nuta, 
and  that  of  a  cruel,  pamuotuoos,  quanelaome 
ttoe.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think,  from  tho 
great  anxiety  about  a  future  state,  which  aoms 
have  evinced  when  near  death)  that  natuial  con- 
tctence,  which  I  believe  pronounced  a  verdict  on 
the  moral  character  of  every  action  throogboot 
their  lives,  ia  nnt  alwavt  inactive  in  the  aMeiBR 
hour  of  diaaolution,  although  its  nlutary  efieols 
were  neutralized  b^  the  strength  of  superstitioB, 

As  soon  aa  an  individual  was  dead,  the  tahns 
tuterawas  employed,  for  the  pnipoae  of  disoovertog 
the  cauae  of  the  deceased  peraon'a  death.  In 
erder  to  effect  thia,  the  priest  took  his  canoe,  and 
peddled  slowly  along  on  the  sea,  near  the  boose  in 
which  the  body  was  lying,  to  watch  the  passage  of 
the  spirit;  wbichtheysupposed  would  fly  upon  hin), 
with  the  emblem  of  the  cause  through  which  the 
person  died.  If  be  had  been  cursed  by  the  goda, 
the  apirit  would  appear  with  a  flame,  fire  being  the 
agent  employed  in  the  incantation  of  the  sorceiers ; 
itp^faod,  or  killed,  by  the  luibe  of  aome  enemy, 
given  to  the  gods,  the  spirit  would  appear  with  ■ 
red  feather,  the  emblem  or  sign  of  evil  spirits 
having  entered  bis  food.  After  a  ^ort  time,  the 
tahua,  or  priest,  returned  to  the  honse  of  the 
deceased,  and  told  the  survivors  the  cause  of  his 
death,  and  received  hia  fee,  the  amount  of  which 
was  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  partiea. 

The  taata  faatere,  or  (aatubua,  was  then  em> 
ployed,  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the  ssrviving 
V>etnbers  of  the  family.    A  number  of  ceremonies 
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wvn  petftftned  and  prayen  offered,  according  to 
tbe  caiue  of  the  death  that  had  takea  place ;  and 
when  theme  were  concluded,  the  priest,  iDfonuing" 
&e  family  that  he  had  been  successful,  and  that 
dte  remaining  members  were  now  safe,  received 
another  fee,  and  departed. 

The  dispoad  of  tbe  corpse  was  the  next  concern. 
The  bodies  of  the  chiefe,  and  persons  of  rank  and 
affluence,  and  those  of  die  middle  class,  were  pre- 
served :  the  bodies  of  ihe  lower  orders  uncere- 
moniously buried,  which  was  called  the  burial  of 
a  dog :  when  interred,  the  body  was  not  laid  oat 
•traight  or  horizontal,  but  placed  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, with  the  knees  elevated,  the  face  pressed 
down  between  the  knees,  the  hands  fastened 
under  the  legSi  and  the  whole  body  tied  with  cord 
or  cinet  wound  repeatedly  round.  It  was  then 
covered  over,  and  deposited  not  very  deep'y  in 
tbe  earth. 

However  great  the  attachment  between  the 
deceased  and  the  survivors  mi^t  have  been, 
and  however  they  might  desire  to  prolong  th« 
melancholy  satisfaction  resulting  from  Uie  presence 
ot  the  lifeless  body,  on  which  they  still  felt  it  some 
aUeviation  to  gazej  tbe  heat  of  the  climate  was 
Buch,  as  to  requite  that  it  should  be  speedily 
temoved,  unless  methods  were  emuloyed  for  its 
preservation,  and  these  were  generally  too  ezpen- 
■ive  for  the  poor  and  middle  ranks.  They  were 
therefore  usually  obliged  to  inter  the  corpse  some- 
timei  on  the  first,  and  seldom  later  than  the 
second  day  sAer  death.  During  the  short  period 
that  they  CDold  indulge  the  painful  symj^thies 
connected  with  the  retention  of  the  bcKiy,  it  was 
placed  on  a  sort  of  bier  covered  with  the  best  white 
Dative  cloth  they  poasessed,  and  decorated  with 
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wreaths  and  glands  <^  the  moat  odorifnoiu 
flowera.  The  body  was  al»o  placed  on  a  kind  of 
bed  of  greea  fragrant  leaves,  whidi  were  also 
strewed  over  the  floor  of  the  dwelling.  During 
the  period  which  el^ised  between  the  death  and 
interment  of  the  body,  the  relatives  and  survrving 
friends  sat  ronnd  the  corpse,  indulging  in  melan- 
choly sadness,  giving  vent  to  their  gnef  in  load 
and  continued  lamentations,  often  accompanied 
^th  the  use  of  the  shark's  tooth  ;  which  they  em- 
ployed in  cutting  their  temples,  faces,  and  breasts, 
till  they  were  covered  with  blood  from  their  self- 
inflicted  wounds.  The  bodies  were  frequently 
committed  to  the  grave  in  deep  sileace,  unbroken 
excepting  by  occasional  lamentatioas  of  those  who 
attended.  But  on  some  occasions,  the  fatner  deli- 
vered an  affecting  and  pathetic  oration  at  the 
funeral  of  his  son. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead,  among  the  chiefs,  were, 
however,  in  general  preserved  above  ground  :  a 
temporary  house  or  shed  was  erected  for  them, 
and  they  were  placed  on  a  kind  of  bier,  llie 
practice  of  embalming  appears  to  have  been  long 
familiar  to  them ;  and  the  length  of  time  which 
the  body  was  thus  preserved,  depended  altogether 
upon  the  costliness  and  care  with  which  the  pro- 
cess was  performed.  The  methods  employed  were 
at  all  times  remarkably  simple :  sometimes  the 
moisture  of  the  body  was  removed  by  pressing  the 
different  parts,  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  anointing 
it  with  fragrant  oils.  Al  other  timet,  the  intes- 
tines, brain,  &c.  were  removed;  all  moisture  was 
extracted  from  the  body,  which  was  fixed  in  a 
sitting  position  daring  the  day,  and  exposed  to 
the  sttD,  and,  when  placed  horiiontally,  at  night 
was  faquently  turned  over,  that  it  might  not  lemun 


long  on  tVe  same  lide.  The  inside  was  then  filled 
with  cloth  saturated  with  perfumed  oils,  which  were 
also  injected  into  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  care- 
fully rubbed  over  the  outside  every  day.  This, 
together  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  faTOnred  the  preservation  of 
the  body. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  canses,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  the  moscles  dried  up,  and 
the  whole  body  appeared  as  if  covered  with  a  Icind 
of  parchment.  It  was  then  clothed,  and  fixed  in 
a  sitting  posture ;  a  small  altarwas  erected  before  it, 
and  offerings  of  fruit,  food,  and  flowers,  were  daily 
presented  by  the  relatives,  or  the  priest  appointed 
to  attend  the  body.  In  this  state  it  was  preserved 
many  months,  and  when  it  decayed,  the  skull 
was  carefully  kept  by  the  family,  while  the  other 
bones,  &c.  were  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the 
family  temple. 

It  IB  singular  that  the  practice  of  preserving  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  by  the  process  of  embalming, 
which  has  been  thought  to  indicate  a  high  degree 
of  civilization,  and  which  was  carried  to  such  per- 
fection by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of 
antiquity,  some  thousand  years  t^,  should  be 
found  to  prevail  among  this  people.  It  is  also  prac- 
tised by  other  distant  nations  of  the  Pacific,  and 
OQ  some  of  the  coasts  washed  by  its  waters. 

In  commencing  the  process  of  embalming,  and 
placing  the  body  on  the  bier,  another  priest  was 
employed,  who  was  called  the  tahva  Irare  tiapa- 
pau,  literally  "  corpse-praying  priest."  His  office 
was  singular:  when  the  house  for  the  dead  had 
been  erected,  and  the  corpse  placed  upon  the  plat- 
form or  bier,  the  priest  oniered  a  hole  to  be  dug  in 
the  euth  ok  floor,  near  the  foot  <d  the  platform. 
2  D 
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Over  this  lie  ptayed  to  the  god,  by  whom  it  was 
supposed  the  spint  of  the  deceased  had  been 
required.  The  puq>ort  of  his  prayer  was,  that  all 
the  dead  man's  sins,  and  especially  that  for  which 
his  soiil  had  been  called  to  the  po,  migiht  be  depo- 
sited there,  that  they  mtg;fat  not  attach  in  any 
degree  to  the  survivors,  and  that  the  anger  of  the 
god  might  be  appeased. 

The  priest  next  addressed  the  corpse,  usually 
saying,  £i  ia  oe  no  te  hara  e  vai  at,  "  With  you 
let  the  guilt  now  remain."  The  pillar  or  post  of 
the  corpse,  as  it  was  called,  was  then  planted  in 
the  hole,  perhaps  designed  as  a  personification  of 
the  deceased,  to  exist  after  his  body  dould  have 
decayed — the  earth  was  thrown  over,  as  they 
supposed,  the  guilt  of  the  departed— and  the  hole 
filled  up. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  tlie  curious  rite, 
the  priest  proceeded  to  the  side  of  the  corpse,  and, 
taking'a  number  of  small  slips  of  llie  fa  maia, 
plantain  leaf-stallc,  fixed  two  or  three  pieces  under 
each  arm,  placed  a  few  on  the  breast,  and  tiien,  ad- 
dressing die  dead  body,  said.  There  are  your  fojaity, 
there  is  your  child,  there  is  your  wife,  Uiere  is  your 
father,  and  there  is  vour  mother.  Be  satisfied 
yonder,  (tliat  is,  in  the  world  of  spirits.)  Look 
not  towards  those  who  are  left  in  this  world.— 
"Hie  concluding  parts  of  the  ceremony  were  de* 
signed  to  impart  contentment  to  the  departed,  and 
to  prevent  the  spirit  from  repairing  to  tne  places  of 
his  former  resort,  and  so  distressing  tbe  surviv<»s. 

This  was  considered  a  most  important  ceremony, 
bdng  a  kind  of  mass  for  tbe  dead,  and  necessary 
for  the  peace  of  the  living,  as  well  as  the  quiet  at 
the  deceased.  It  was  seldom  omitted  by  any  who 
could  procure  tbe  accustomed  fcei  for  the  [niest, 
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which  for  this  service  were  generally  funushed  k 
pigs  and  cloth,  in  proportion  to  the  lauk.  or  pos- 
sessions of  the  &mtly. 

All  who  were  employed  in  embalming,  which 
they  called  miri,  were,  during  the  process,  care- 
fully avoided  by  every  person,  as  the  guilt  of  tho 
crime  for  which  the  deceased  had  died,  was  Bap- 
posed  in  some  degree  to  attach  to  such  as  touched 
the  body.  They  did  not  feed  themselves,  lest  the 
food  defiled  by  the  touch  of  their  polluted  bands, 
should  cause  their  own  death,— but  were  fed  by 
others. 

As  soMi  as  the  ceremony  of  depositing  the  sins 
in  the  hole  was  over,  all  who  had  touclied  the  body 
or  the  garments  of  the  deceased,  which  were 
buried  (w  destroyed,  fled  precipitately  into  the  sea, 
to  cleanse  themselves  from  the  pollution,  called 
maAuruAuru,  which  they  had  contracted  by  touch- 
ing the  corpse;  casting  also  into  the  sea,  thtt 
clothes  they  nad  worn  while  employed  in  the  work. 
Having  finished  their  ablutions,  they  gathered  a 
few  pieces  of  coral  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and, 
returning  with  them  to  the  house,  addressed  the 
dead  body  by  saying,  "With  you  may  the  ma~ 
hKrukuru,  or  pollution,  be,"  and  threw  down  the 

r'eces  of  coral  on  the  top  of  the  hole  that  had  been 
ig  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  every  thing  con- 
taminating, connected  with  ^e  deceased. 

The  ceremonies  in  general  were  now  finished, 
but  if  the  property  of  the  family  was  abundant, 
their  attachment  to  the  deceased  great,  and  they 
wished  his  spirit  to  be  conveyed  to  Rohtttu  noanoa, 
theTahitian  paradise,  a  fifUi  priest  was  employed. 
Costly  offerings  were  presented,  and  valuable 
articles  given  to  the  priest  of  Romatane,  the 
keeper  of  this  happy  place ;  Urutaetae  was  the 
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guide  of  Bucb  as  went  tbitber,  and  the  duty  of  the 
priest  now  employed  traa  to  ei^age  him  to  conduct 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  to  thu  foncied  region  of 
enjoyment. 

The  Tahitians  divide  their  history  into  two  eras, 
the  first  they  call  the  han  hupehvpe,  the  mde  or 
unpolished  age :  during  this  period  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  in 
-which  they  had  lived,  and  which  was  slIU  occnpJMl 
by  the  survivors.  A  kind  of  stage  or  altar  was 
erected  m  the  house,  on  which  the  bodj  was  laid. 
But  when  the  people  became  wiser,  and  society 
improved,  the  hau  una,  neat  or  polished  age, 
commenced,  which  contiuued  till  the  arrival 
of  foreigners.  It  was  in  the  commencement  of 
this  age,  that  separate  houses  were  built  fi>r 
the  dead. 

Hie  houses  reeled  as  depoEitoriea  for  the  dead, 
were  small  and  temporary  buildings,  though  oilen 
remarkably  neat.  The  pillars  supporting  the  roof 
were  planted  in  the  ground,  and  were  seldom  more 
than  six  feet  high.  The  bier  or  platform  on  which 
the  body  was  laid,  was  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  was  moveable,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  drawn  out,  and  of  exposing  the  body  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  corpse  was  usually  clothed, 
except  when  visited  by  the  relatives  or  friends  of 
the  deceased.  It  was,  however,  for  a  long  tinte 
carefully  rubbed  with  aromatic  oils  once  a  day. 

A  light  kind  of  altar  was  erected  near  it,  on 
which  articles  of  food,  fruits,  and  garland^  of 
flowers  were  daily  deposited ;  and  if  the  deCMsed 
were  a  chief  of  rank  or  fame,  a  priest  or  other 
person  was  appointed  to  attend  the  corpse,  and 
present  food  to  its  mouth  at  different  periods 
during  the  day.     When   asked  their  reason  foi 
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tliis  practice,  they  have  said  they  supposed  there 
was  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  material  part  of  food, 
a  part  which  they  could  smell ;  and  that  if  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  returned,  the  spirit  or  scent 
tn  the  offering  would  be  grateful,  or  they  werd 
influenced  by  a  wish  to  appease  any  desire  the 
departed  might  have  to  return  and  partake  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life.  Connected  with  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  dead,  there  was  what  they  called  the 
awxiAa,  a  lund  of  contagious  influence,  of  which 
they  appeared  to  be  afraid ;  and  hence,  at  night 
especiafly,  they  avoided  the  place  of  sepulture. 
The  fiunily,  district,  or  royal  maraes  were  the 
general  depositories  of  the  bones  of  the  departed, 
whose  bodies  had  been  embalmed,  and  whose 
skulls  were  sometimes  preserved  in  the  dwelling 
of  the  survivors.  The  marae  or  temple  being 
sacred,  and  the  bodies  being  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  gods,  were  in  general  considered  secure 
when  deposited  there.  This  was  not,  however, 
Klwttys  the  case ;  and  in  times  of  war,  the  victors 
sometimes,  not  only  despoiled  the  temples  of  the 
vanquished,  and  bore  away  their  idol,  but  robbed 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  Uie  bones  of  celebrated 
individuals.  llieBe  spoils  were  appropriated  to 
what  the  nation  considered  the  lowest  degradation, 
by  being  converted  into  chisels  or  borers,  for  the 
builders  of  canoes  and  houses,  or  transformed  into 
fishing-hooks.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  they  carried 
the  bones  of  their  chiefs,  and  even  the  recently  de- 
ceased corpse,  and  deposited  them  in  the  caverns 
of  some  of  the  most  inaccessible  rocks  in  the  lofty 
and  fearful  precipices  of  the  mountain  denies. 

Notwithstanding  the  labour  and  care  bestowed 
on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  they  did  not  last  very 
kwg ;  probably  the  roost  carefully  preserved  could 
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not  be  kept  more  than  twelve  monthi.  Whe* 
they  began  to  decay,  the  bones,  &c,  were  buiied, 
but  tbe  skull  was  preserved  in  tlie  family  some- 
times for  several  generations,  wrapt  car^uUy  in 
aative  cloth,  and  o^en  suspended  from  some  part 
of  the  roof  of  tfaeir  habitations.  In  some  of  tbe 
islands  they  dried  tbe  bodies,  and,  wrapping  ihem 
in  numerous  folds  of  cloth,  suspended  them  also 
from  the  roofs  of  their  dwelling-houses. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  islands  of  tbe  Pacifie 
were  remarkably  superstitious,  and  among  them 
none  more  so  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Georgian 
and  Society  Islands.  They  imagined  they  lived 
in  a  world  of  spirits,  which  surrounded  them  night 
and  day,  watching  every  action  of  their  lives,  and 
ready  to  avenge  the  slightest  neglect,  or  the  least 
disobedience  to  their  injunctions,  as  proclaimed  by 
their  priests. 

.  These  dreaded  beings  were  seldom  thought  to 
resort  to  the  habitations  of  men  on  errands  of 
oenevolence.  They  were  supposed  to  haunt  tbe 
places  of  their  former  abode,  to  arouse  the  snr- 
vivors  from  their  slumbers  by  making  a  squeaking 
noise,  to  which,  when  tbe  natives  faeanl,  they  would 
sometimes  reply,  asking  what  they  were,  what 
they  wanted,  &e.  Sometimes  the  spirits  upbraided 
the  living  with  former  wickedness,  or  the  n^ect 
of  some  ceremonious  enactment,  for  which  tbef 
were  unhappy. 

When  a  person  was  seized  with  convuIsioaB  or 
hysterics,  it  was  said  to  be  from  seizure  by  the 
spirits,  who  sometimes  scratched  their  faces,  tore 
their  hair,  or  otherwise  maltreated  them.  For 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Taaroarii  we  could 
seldom  induce  any  of  our  servants  to  go  out  of  the 
house  after  it  was  dark,  under  an  apprehensiou 
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that  they  shonLd  see,  or  be  leiied  by,  his  spirit. 
They  were,  however,  very  ignonmt  young  peraona. 
The  natives  in  general  laugh  «t  toeir  former  cre- 
dulity. The  whole  Byttem  of  their  Buperatition 
Menu  to  have  been,  in  every  respect,  wonderfully 
adapted  to  debase  the  mind,  and  keep  the  people 
in  the  most  abject  subjection  to  the  priests,  who, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  iofluence,  had  reconrse 
to  this  extensive  and  imposing'  machinery  of 
■upemataral  agency ;  and  tt  must  be  confessed 
diat,  considering  their  isolated  situation,  their 
entire  ignorance  of  science,  of  natural  and  expe- 
rimentiJ  philosophy,  their  ardent  temperament, 
the  romantic  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  adven- 
turous character  of  many  of  theii  achievements, 
there  was  something  remarlcaUy  imposing  to  an 
uncultivated  mind  in  the  system  here  inculcated. 

Almost  every  native  custom  connected  with  the 
death  of  relations  or  friends,  was  singular,  and 
none  perhaps  more  so  than  the  otohaa,  which, 
thongh  not  confined  to  instances  of  death,  was 
then  most  violent.  It  consisted  iu  the  most  frantic 
expressions  of  grief,  under  which  individuida  acted 
at  if  bereft  of  reason.  It  commenced  when  the 
sick  person  appeared  to  be  dying;  the  wailing 
then  was  often  most  distressing,  but  as  soon  as 
the  spirit  had  departed,  Uie  individuals  became 
quite  ungovemaUe. 

They  not  only  wailed  in  the  loudest  and  most 
affecting  tone,  but  tore  their  hair,  rent  their  gar- 
ments, and  cnt  themselves  with  shark's  teeth  or 
knives  in  a  shocking  manner.  The  instrument 
usually  employed  waa  a  small  cane,  about  four 
inches  long,  with  five  or  six  shark's  teeth  fixed 
in,  on  apposite  sides.  With  one  of  these  instm- 
Bients  every  female  provided  herself  af^  mar- 
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rii^,  and  on  oecuionB  of  death  it  wu  unsparingty 
used. 

With  some  this  was  not  Bufficient ;  they  prepared 
a  short  iDStnunent,  something  like  a  plumber's 
mallet,  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  rounded  at 
one  end  for  a  handle,  and  armed  with  two  or  three 
rows  of  shark's  teeth  fixed  in  the  wood,  at  the 
other.  With  this,  on  the  death  of  a  rektive  or  a 
friend,  they  cut  tbemselreB  unmercifuUvi  striking 
the  head,  temples,  cheek,  and  breast,  till  the  blood 
flowed  profusely  Grom  the  woonds.  At  the  same 
time  they  uttered  the  most  deafening  and  agonixing 
cries ;  and  the  distortion  of  their  countenances, 
their  torn  and  dishevelled  hair,  the  mingled  tears 
and  blood  that  covered  their  bodies,  their  wild 
gestures  and  unruly  condact,  often  gave  them  a 
frightAil  and  almost  inhuman  appearance.  Una 
cruelty  was  principally  performea  by  the  females, 
but  not  by  them  only ;  the  men  committed  on  these 
occasions  the  same  enormities,  and  not  only  cut 
themselves,  but  came  anned  with  clubs  and  other 
deadly  weapons. 

The  otohaa  commenced  with  the  nearest  rela- 
tions  of  the  deceased,  but  it  was  not  confined  to 
them;  BO  soon  as  the  tidings  spread,  and  the 
sound  of  the  lamentations  was  betud  through  the 
neighbourhood,  the  friends  and  relatives  repaired 
to  tiie  spot,  and  joined  iu  the  trt^ic  perfbimance. 

1  am  not  prepared  to  aay  that  the  same  enor- 
mities were  practised  here  as  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  at  these  times,  but  on  the  death  of  a  king 
or  principal  chief  the  scenes  exhiUted  in  and 
around  the  house  were  in  appearance  demoniacal. 
The  relatives  and  members  of  the  household  b^an ; 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  island  and  their  relatives 
came  to  sympathize  with  the  survivon,  and,  <»i 
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teaching  the  place,  joined  in  ihe  infuriated  conduct 
of  the  bereaved ;  tne  tenantry  of  the  chie&  ajso 
came,  and,  giving  themBelves  up  to  all  the  sBTage 
in&tnation  which  the  conduct  oi  their  associates  or 
the  influence  of  theii  superBtitions  inspired,  they 
not  only  tore  their  hair,  and  lacerated  their  bodies 
tni  they  were  corered  with  blood,  but  often  fought 
with  clubs  and  stones  till  murder  followed, 

Auna  has  now  some  dreadful  indentations  on 
bis  slcnll  from  blows  he  received  by  stones  on  one 
of  these  occasions  at  Huahine ;  and  in  almost  one 
of  the  la«t  ofo&oa  observed  in  the  same  island,  a 
man  was  killed  by  the  contents  of  the  musket  of 
another.  Since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  they 
have  been  used  in  these  seasons  ;  and  the  smoke 
■nd  report  of  the  guns  must  have  added  to  the  din 
and  terrible  confusion  of  the  scen^-  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  spectacle  more  appalling,  than  that 
which  the  infuriated  rabble,  smeared  with  their 
own  blood,  presenting  every  frightful  distortion  in 
feature,  and  frantic  madness  in  action,  must  often 
have  exhibited.  This  scene  was  sometimes  con* 
tinned  for  two  or  three  successive  days,  or  longer, 
on  die  death  of  a  person  of  distinction. 

1  have  often  conversed  with  the  people  on  their 
reasons  for  this  strange  procedure,  and  have  asked 
them  if  it  was  not  exceedingly  painful  to  them  to 
cut  themselves  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do. 
They  have  always  answered  that  it  was  very  painfril 
in  some  parts  of  the  face — that  the  upper  lip,  or 
the  mace  between  the  upper  lip  and  the  nostril, 
was  the  most  tender,  and  a  stroke  there  was  always 
attended  with  the  greatest  pain — that  it  was  their 
cuBtom,and  therefore  considered  indispensable,  as  it 
was  designed  to  express  the  depth  of  Uieir  sorrow — 
that  anjr  one  who  uiould  not  do  so,  would  be  con- 
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tid«red  deficient  in  respect  for  the  deceoaed,  Mfd 
«lso  u  insulting  to  his  family.  The  acta  of  vio- 
lence committed,  they  added,  were  the  elil^cts  of 
the  paroxysmi  of  their  Borrow,  which  made  them 
Ktaeva,  or  ineensible.  Iliey  continued  tOl  their 
grief  was  ua  titaha,  or  eatisiied,  which  often  WM 
not  the  case  till  they  had  received  several  severe 
blows  upon  the  tender  part  above  mentioned. 

Hie  remales  on  these  occasions  tontetimes  put 
on  a  kind  of  short  apron  of  a  particular  sort  of 
doth,  which  they  held  up  with  one  hand,  idiile 
they  cut  themselves  with  the  other.  In  this  apron 
they  caught  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  grtef- 
inflicted  wounds,  until  it  was  almost  saturated.  It 
was  then  dried  in  the  tun,  and  given  to  the  nearest 
Rurviving  relations  as  a  proof  of  the  affection  of  the 
donor,  and  was  preserved  by  the  bereaved  femily 
as  a  token  of  Xite  estimation  m  which  the  departed 
had  been  held. 

Had  the  otohaa  been  confined  to  instiuices  of 
death,  or  seasans  of  great  calamity,  it  would  not 
have  appeared  so  strange,  as  it  does  in  connexion 
with  the  fact,  that  it  was  practised  on  other  occa- 
sions, when  feelings  the  most  opposite  to  those  of 
calamity  were  induced.  In  its  milder  fomi,  it  was 
an  expression  of  joy,  as  well  asof  grief ;  and  when 
a  husband  or  a  son  returned  to  his  family,  after  a 
season  of  absence,  or  exposure  to  danger,  hta 
arrival  was  greeted,  not  only  with  the  cordial  wel- 
come, and  the  warm  embrace,  but  loud  wailing  was 
uttered,  and  the  instrument  armed  with  simrk's 
teeth  applied,  in  proportion  to  the  joy  experienced. 

The  early  visitors,  and  the  first  Missionaries, 
were  mnch  surprised  at  this  strange  and  contra- 
dictory nsage ;  and,  in  answer  to  their  inquiries, 
were  mformed,  that  it  was  the  custom  of 'Dihiti. 
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The  woUing  was  not  so  excewive,  or  the  duration 
ao  lon^,  nor  were  the  enonnilies  committed  to 
great,  as  in  the  event  of  a  death.  The  otohaa 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  people  to 
express  the  violence  or  excess  of  their  passion, 
whether  joy  or  grief. 

llkere  was  another  custom  associated  wiUi  their 
bereavements  by  death,  of  an  opposite  character, 
and  inore  agreeable  to  contemplate.  This  was 
tbeir  elegiac  ballads,  prepared  by  the  bards,  and 
recited  for  the  consolation  of  the  family.  They 
generally  followed  the  otohaa,  and  were  often 
treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  the  survivors,  and 
eventually  became  a  part  of  the  ballads  of  the 
nation.  Though  highly  figurative  and  beautiful  in 
sentiment,  breathing  a  pathetic  spirit  of  sympathy 
and  ctmsolation,  they  were  often  historical,  or 
rather  bic^raphical,  recounting,  under  all  the 
imagery  of  song,  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of 
dte  individuals,  and  were  remarkably  interesting, 
when  that  life  had  been  one  of  aiterprise,  adven- 
ture, ot  incident. 

Scarcely  had  Taaroarii,  the  young  chieftain  of 
Huahine,  been  consigned  to  the  tomb,  when  a 
ballad  was  prepared,  after  the  ancient  usa^  of  his 
country.  I  heard  it  once  or  twice,  and  intended 
to  have  committed  it  to  paper,  but  my  voyage  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  shortly  afterwards,  pre- 
vented. It  commenced  in  a  truly  pathetic  man- 
ner ;  the  first  lines  were — 

Va  MM  It  InXo  0  Atiapa  i  nto  U  ma 


•  Om  if  Ik*  BUBW  at  th*  Mini  «f  HuUnt. 
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It  was,  throughout,  adapted  to  awaken  teodenieH, 
and  regret  at  the  ereat,  and  sympathy  with  the 
•uTvivora. 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  a  chief  or  person  of 
diitinction,  another  singular  ceremony,  called  a 
heva,  was  performed  by  the  relatives  or  depend' 
ants.  The  principal  actor  in  this  procession  was  a 
priest,  or  relative,  who  wore  a  curious  dress,  the 
most  imposing  part  of  which  was  the  head'Oma- 
ment,  or  parae.  A  cap  of  thick  native  cloth  was 
fitted  olose  to  the  head ;  in  iront  were  two  lai^ 
broad  mother-of-pearl  shells,  coreriog  the  ftice 
like  a  mask,  with  one  small  aperture  through 
which  the  wearer  could  look.  Above  the  mask  a 
number  of  beautiful,  long,  white,  red-tipped,  tail 
feathers  of  the  tropic  bird,  were  6xed,  diverging 
like  rays ;  beneath  the  mask  was  a  curved  piece 
of  thin  yet  strong  board,  six  or  nine  inches  wide 
in  the  centre,  bnt  narrow  at  the  ends,  which,  turned 
upwards,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  crescent. 
-  Attached  to  this  was  a  beautiful  kind  of  net- 
work of  small  pieces  of  brilliant  mother-of-pead 
■hell  called  the  ahii  aua,  each  piece  being  ahout 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Every  piece  was  finely 
polished,  and  reduced  to  the  thinness  of  a  card  ;  a 
■mall  perforation  was  made  at  each  comer,  and 
the  pieces  fastened  together  by  threads  passed 
through  these  perforations.  They  were  fixed  per- 
pendicularly  to  the  board,  and  extended  nearly 
nom  one  end  to  the  other.  "Die  depth  varied 
according  to  the  taste  or  means  of  the  lamily,  but 
it  was  generally  nine  inches  or  a  foot. 

The  labour  in  making  thispart  of  the  parae 
must  have  been  excessive.  The  many  hundred 
pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  shell,  that  must  have  been 
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cut,  ground  down  to  the  required  thickness,  po- 
lished, and  perforated,  without  iron  tools,  before  a 
single  liae  could  be  fixed  upon  the  bead-dress, 
required  a  degree  of  patience  that  is  surprisiug.. 
Hie  manufacture  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  work ;, 
emblems  of  intercourse  with  the  gods  were  re- 
quired to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  parae  when  it 
was  made. 

This  part  covered  the  breast  of  the  wearer ;  a 
snccesBJon  of  pieces  of  black  and  yellow  cloth 
fastened  to  the  peail-shell  netting,  surrounded  thfl 
body,  and  reached  sometimes  to  the  loins,  to  the. 
knees,  or  even  to  the  ankles.  The  beautiful- 
mother-of-pearl  shell  net- work  was  fringed  with 
feathers ;  a  large  bunch  of  man-of-war-bird's 
plumage  was  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  board,  and 
two  elegantly  shaped  oro-oro  feather  tassels,  hang- 
ing  from  each  end,  were  attached  to  the  light 
board  by  cords,  also  covered  with  feathers. 

In  one  hand  the  heva  carried  a  paeho,  a  terrific 
weapon,  about  five  feet  long,  one  end  rounded  for 
ft  huidle,  the  other  broad  and  flat,  and  in  shape 
not  unlike  a  short  scythe.  The  point  was  orna- 
mented with  a  tuft  of  feathers,  and  the  inner  or. 
concave  side  armed  with  a  line  of  large,  strong, 
sharks'  teeth,  fixed  in  the  wood  by  the  fibres  of  the 
lough  ieie.  In  the  other  hand  he  held  a  fete  aft 
kind  of  clapper,  fanned  with  a  large  and  a  smaller 
pearl-oyster  shell,  beautifully  policed. 

The  man  thus  arrayed  led  the  procession,  which 
came  fcom  the  valley,  whither,  as  if  under  the 
paroxysm  of  grief,  the  party  had  retired  at  the 
death  of  the  person  for  whom  this  was  used,  and 
continued,  as  he  walked  along,  to  strike  or  jingle 
the  shells  against  each  other,  to  give  notice  of  his 
approach.     He  was  attended  by  a  number  of  men 
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and  boys,  painted  with  charcoal  and  red  nnd  white 
clay,  as  if  they  had  endeavoured  to  render  them-, 
sdves  as  hideous  as  ponible.  Tliey  wore  only  a 
maro  or  girdle,  and  were  covered  with  these 
coloured  earths.  Sometimes  die  body  was  painted 
red,  with  black  and  white  stripes ;  at  other  times 
tlie  &ce  painted  red  or  black,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  red  and  white.  The  pigment  was  mixed 
with  the  gum  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  that  it  might 
adhere  to  the  skin.  Tliey  were  armed  with  a  club 
or  cudgel,  and  proceeded  through  the  district, 
seizing  and  beating  every  person  they  met  withr 
who  did  not  shew  them  the  greatest  respect :  any 
Oite  who  should  ridicule  them  would  be  unmerci- 
ftilly  cut  with  the  paeho.  The  only  remedy  was 
to  fly  to  the  king's  temple,  which  was  on  this,  as 
well  as  some  other  occasions,  a  kind  of  sanctuary, 
or  place  of  refuge,  in  general,  ail  who  saw  their 
approach  instantly  fled,  or  hid  themselves. 

Hiey  did  not  enter  any  of  the  dwellings,  but 
often  struck  them  aa  they  passed  by,  to  the  great: 
terror  of  those  within.  They  appeared  and  acted 
as  if  they  were  deranged,  and  were  supposed  to  bo 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  to  revenge 
any  injury  he  might  have  received,  or  to  punish 
dtose  who  had  not  shewn  due  respect  to  his  re- 
mains. It  was  often  the  means  of  commencing  a 
war,  which  frequently  proved  fetal  to  multitudes 
before  it  terminated.  Tuiheva  was  the  god  of  this 
singular  ceremony. 
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The  circumtances  of  the  South  Sea  lalanden, 
their  habits,  inBtitutionH,  ceremonies,  &c.,  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  volume,  represent  the 
Mate  of  the  inhabttants  of  Tahiti  and  the  adjacent 
islea  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  and  during 
a  period  antecedent  to  this,  the  extent  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Such,  also,  was 
their  state,  without  any  other  alteration  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire-arms  produced,  for 
S  number  of  years  after  the  visits  of  Wallis, 
Cook,  and  Bli^.  Accident,  so  far  as  Captain 
Wallis  was  concerned,  made  us  acquainted  with 
their  existence.  The  advani^ment  of  knowledge, 
the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  scientific  research 
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in  Britain  and  Europe,  not  the  commnnication  of 
tbe  light  of  Kience  to  the  uninfonned  inhabitants, 
prompted  the  Buccessive  visits  which  Captain  Cook 
paid  to  their  Bhores.  Tlie  improTement  of 
our  West  India  colonies,'  by  transplanting  thither 
the  most  valuable  indigenons  productions  of 
Tahiti,  rather  than  a  desire  to  impart  to  the 
inhabitants  a  knonledge  of  the  arts  and  comforts 
of  crriUKed  life,  led  Captain  Bligh  to  their  shores; 
and  purpoaes  of  justice,  his  successora.  llie  im- 
provement of  native  society,  and,  above  all,  the 
communication  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
people,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  of, 
either  by  those  who  directed  or  perform«l  the 
earlyvoyages  to  the  South  Sea  Islanos.  These  visits 
were,  however,  in  the  arrangements  of  Him  who 
ordereth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will,  preparing  the  way  for  this,  in  a  manner  which 
those  by  whom  they  were  made  neither  designed 
nor  anticipated. 

Without  admitting  the  existence  of  a  power, 
alike  at  variance  with  common  sense  and  religion, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  pope  authorized  the  com- 
manders from  Spain  and  Portugal  to  seize  any 
country  they  might  discover,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  its  plundered  inhabitants  withm  the  pale 
of  Christendom,  or  approving  the  proceedings  of 
those  who  acted  upon  such  authority ;  their  object, 
the  conversion  of  the  idolaters,  was  one  that  must 
commend  itself  to  every  enlightened  Christian ;  and 
their  ardour  was  frequently  proportioned  to  the  im- 
portance they  attached  to  the  enterprise.  This  was 
conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  voy- 
agers of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  and  presents  them 
in  striking  contrast  with  their  successors.  Papista 
have  often  adduced  the  indifference  of  Protestants 
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to  the  propagation  of  their  faith,  as  a  fmot  of  their 
heresy :  yet  auppoiing  that  many  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  discoverers,  who  were  Catholics,  to 
have. believed  that  their  own  was  the  true  fahh  ; 
while  we  commend  their  zeal,  we  cannot  but  con- 
demn the  violence  and  absurdity  of  their  proceed- 
ings, in  forcing  what  they  called  Christianity  upon 
the  tribes  thev  discovered.* 

The  published  accounts  of  the  voyages  from 
Britain  to  the  South  Seas,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuir,  produced  a  strong  feeling  of 
wonder  and  delight,  and  excited  considerable 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  remote 
md  isolated  regions.  Among  those  whose  reg^s 
for  the  people  were  awakened,  the  late  excellent 

■  In  this  respect,  few  appear  to  have  exceeded  tha  flr»t 
who  tni»er»edthe  Pacific— the  adTentorons  MaKellan.  At 
Zebul,  one  of  the  Philippines,  "  the  admiral  (MogeUan) 
pennaded  Ibe  king,  queen,  and  prEnces,  to  embrace  the 
Christian  futh,  which  the;  did  nith  pteainre.  Firing  of 
cannon,  and  great  solemnitj,  attended  their  baptism,  at 
which  the  king  received  the  name  of  Charles,  and  the 
prince  that  of  Fernando.  In  eight  days  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  with  the  exception  of  one  district,  were  toade 
Chrialianl.  In.  order  to  punish  those  who  refused,  the 
Spaniards  burnt  their  village,  and  bailt  a  ctobs  upon  its 
ruins.  In  order  to  shew  the  good  effects  of  Cbrislianity,  a 
niracnlons  cure  was  wronght  npon  the  king's  brother  at 
his  baptiam.  The  admiral  pawned  bis  head  for  his  im- 
mediate lecovery,  should  he  receive  baptism,  and  break  his 
idols :  he  saved  his  head ;  the  prince  perfecti;  recavering 
■oon  after  being  thns  initiated  in  the  Christian  religion. 
AtBalbanhe  gave  the  chief  a  banner  with  a  crosa  and 
crown  of  thorns  paioted  on  it,  made  his  people  worship 
it,  and  directed  him  to  set  it  on  a  high  mountain,  as  a 
token  of  good  entertainment  for  Christians,  and  a  means 
«r  national  safety;  staling,  that,  if  devoutly  prayed  to,  it 
woald  protect  them  from  lightning  and  tempest'  — 
.  Abridged  IKmi  Magellan's  Voyage,  in  Callander's  Collcc* 
lion  of  Voyage*,  vol.  i.  p>  91,  01. 
b2 
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CotmteBS  Dowager  of  Huntingdon  waa  exceedingly 
.  lolicKous  that  efTorts  should  be  made  to  convey  to 
tbem  a  knowledge  of  the  GhriBtian  leligion.  So 
strong  was  her  desire  on  this  Eubiect,  that  ^e  is  aaid 
to  have  left  it  with  the  late  Dr.  Haweis  as  her  dying 
chai^,  that  he  would  attempt  to  accomplish  it. 
About  the  same  time,  the  publication  of  Letters  on 
Missions,  by  the  Rev.  Melville  Home,  directed  the 
attention  of  British  Christians  to  this  subject;  and, 
in  1795,  a  society,  including  among  its  founders 
and  supportera  liberal  and  enlightened  ministera  of 
the  eaUblished  church  and  dissenters,  was  formed, 
under  the  designation  of  the  Missionary  Society : 
its  object  was  to  send  the  gospel  to  heathen  and 
other  unenlightened  nations.  At  the  earaest  re- 
commendation  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis  and 
others,  the  then  newly-discovered  islands  of  the 
South  Sea  were  selected  as  the  first  scene  of  its 
exertions ;  and  thirty  individuals,  who  had  volun- 
teered their  services,  engaged  to  attempt  the  estab- 
lishment of  MissionuT  settlements  m  the  Mar- 
quesian,  Society,  and  Friendly  Islands. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1796,  they  embarked 
in  the  Thames  on  board  the  DufT,  a  vessel  which 
had  been  purchased  to  convey  them  to  their  des- 
tinations. This  ship  was  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  James  Wilson,  who  had  retired,  aAer  a  peril- 
ous and  honourable  career  in  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company,  but  who  now  generously 
•fTered  to  conduct  the  distant  and  adventurous 
Voyage.  On  the  23d  of  September  following, 
liey  took  their  final  departure  from  Portsmouth. 
Their  voyage,  though  protracted,  was  safe,  and  not 
unpleasant ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  high  land  of 
IWti  in  the  distant  horizon. 
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■  On  the  7th  of  March,  1797,  the  Miwionarie* 
went  on  shore,  and  were  met  on  the  beach  by 
the  late  Fomare  and  his  queen,  then  called  Otoo 
and  Tetna;  by  them  they  vere  kindly  welcomed, 
a*  well  as  by  Faitia,  an  aged  chief  of  the  district. 
They  were  conducted  to  a  large,  oval-shaped  native 
house,  which  bad  been  bat  recently  finished  for 
Capt  Bligb,  whom  the  natives  expected  to  return. 
This  building,  the  Icing  and  chie&  presented  to  the 
Strangers  as  their  dwelling;  it  was  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
extremity  of  Foint  Venus.  To  reclaim  the  inha- 
bitants m»n  superstition,  to  impart  to  them  the 
truths  of  revelation,  and  to  improve  their  present 
condition,  were  the  objects  that  had  brought  them 
to  "MiitL  How  little  such  an  event  had  been 
snticipated  by  Captain  Wilson's  predecessors,  we 
may  team  from  the  testimony  of  Captain  Cixik. 
Speaking  of  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  Mis- 
•ionaries,  and  the  prospect  of  any  fature  EuiopeaD 
effiaUishment  in  the  talaads,  he  observes,  "  It 
is  veiy  unlikely  that  any  measure  of  this  kind 
should  ever  be  seriously  thought  of,  as  it  can 
neither  serve  the  pnrpose  of  public  ambition,  nor 

rivate  avarice ;  and  without  such  inducements, 
may  pronounce  that  it  will  never  be  under* 
taken."'— The  natives  were  delighted  to  behold 
fiveigners  coining  to  take  up  their  permanent 
residence  among  them;  as  those  they  nad  here- 
tofore seen  had  been  transient  visitors,  with  the 
excepdon  of  the  Spanish  Missionaries  and  their 
atteaibuits,  and  a  Spaniard,  who  had  saved  his  life 
by  escaping  fnnn  Lutgara's  ship,  while  it  was  lying 
at  anchor  oif  Vaianta,inTaiarabu,  in  March,  1773; 
at  which  time  three  of  his  shipmates  were  executed, 
■  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  toL  U.  p.  T7. 
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From  a  Spanish  account  of  Chiloe,  Sec.  publiBfaed 
in  1791,  it  appears  that,  in  1772,  two  shipe,  sent  bj 
the  Viceroy  of  Peru  to  surrey  the  islands  of  the 
PaciHc,  yisited  Tahiti,  and  conveyed  to  Peru  two 
natives,  who  were  baptized  there,  and  sent  back,  ia 
1774,  with  two  Roman  Catholic  Miisionaries.  A 
house  of  wood  was  erected  for  these  Miwtonaries, 
near  the  sbore  of  Vaitapeha  Bay,  in  Taiarapo. 
"  Before  the  ships  departed,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander called  a  meeting  of  the  chie&,  who  had 
taken  the  MiBsionaries  under  their  iHOtection, 
described  the  grandeur  of  hi«  sovereign,  and  in- 
fonned  them  of  his  right  to  all  the  is&ids.  the 
natives,  (the  account  says,)  demonstrated  much 
complaisance,  and,  by  acclamation,  acknowledged 
the  king  of  Spain,  kmg  of  Otaheite  and  all  the 
islands,"  In  January,  1775,  the  ships  returned, 
taking  two  other  natives  with  them."  The  Mis- 
sionaries do  not  seem  to  have  h^  much,  if  any, 
intercourse  with  the  people;  ^ey  remained  about 
ten  months  in  the  island,  when  the  ships,  in  which 
they  had  arrived,  returned,  and  they  embarked  fof 
limai  When  Captain  Cook  visited  Taiarapa,  in 
1777,  he  saw  the  honae  which  they  had  left;  it  was 
divided  into  two  rooms ;  loop-holes  "  were  cut  all 
around,  which  terved  as  air-holes,  and,  peihaps, 
might  be  meant  to  fire  from  with  musketi/'f  A 
wooden  cross,  inscribed  with  "  Chrithu  vvtcil,  et 
CarolM  III.  imjieTat,  1774,"  stood  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  near  it  was  the  grave  of  the  commander 
of  one  of  the  ships,  who  died  ki  1774.  Hie  Span- 
iards left  hogs,  goats,  and  dms,  on  the  island; 
end,  so  far  as  these  have  proved  aervicMible  to  th« 
people,  their  miision  was  beneficial. 
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When  ^  MiBMonaiies  from  England,  who 
had  nov  arrived,  landed  &om  tiie  Duff,  the 
chiefs  and  people  were  not  latisfied  with  ginng 
them  the  large  and  commodiouB  Fare  Beritani 
(British  House,)  as  they  called  the  one  they 
had  built  for  Bligh,  but  readily  and  cheerfully 
ceded  to  Captain  WUton  and  the  Hissionaries,  in 
an  official  and  formal  manner,  the  whole  district 
of  Matavai,  in  which  their  habitation  was  situated. 
^e  late  Pomare  and  his  queen,  with  Otoo  his 
fcther,  and  Idia  his  mother,  and  his  most  influen- 
tial  persona  in  the  nation,  were  present,  and  Haa- 
tnanemsne,  an  aged  chief  of  Raiatea,  and  high 
priest  of  Tahiti,  was  the  principal  agent  for  the 
nativea  on  the  occasion.  The  frontispiece,  repre- 
■enting  thia  singular  transaction,  is  taken  nom 
bn  original  painting  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  relict  of  the  late  Captam  Wilson.  It  ex- 
libits,  not  only  the  licb  luxuriance  of  the  scenery, 
but  the  complexion,  expression,  dress,  and  tautan* 
ing  of  the  natives,  with  remarkable  fidelity  and 
Kurit.  The  two  figures  on  men's  shoulders  are 
the  late  king  and  queen.  Near  the  queen,  on  the 
r^t,  Btan£  Peter  the  Swede,  their  interpreter, 
and  belund  htm  stands  Idia,  the  mother  of  the 
king.  The  penon  seated  on  the  right  hand  is 
Paitta,  the  cluef  of  the  district;  behind  him  stand 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  others. 
The  principal  pereon  on  this  side  is  Cap^  Wilson; 
between  him  and  hii  nephew,  Hr.  W,  Wilson, 
stands  a  child  of  Mr.  Hasael;  Mrs.  Hassel  with  an 
in&nt  is  before  them.  On  the  left,  next  to  the 
king,  stands  his  father  Pomare,  the  upper  part  of 
bis  body  uncovered  in  homage  to  his  son,  and  be- 
hind him  is  Hapai,  the  king's  grandfather.  Haa- 
aaaemaae,  die  hig^-priert,  appears  in  a  cioudung 
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poution,  addressing  Captain  Wibon,  imd  anirei^ 
dering  the  district. — Haamaneioane  was  also  tha 
taio,  or  friend,  of  Captain  Wibon  ;  and  rendered 
him  fumsiderable  aervice,  in  procuring  supplies, 
facilitating  the  settlement  of  the  Mission,  and 
acGompliahing  other  objects  of  his  visit. 

Presentations  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon 
among  the  islanders,  as  a  compliment,  or  matter 
gf  courtesy,  to  a  visitor ;  and  were  regulated  by 
the  rank  and  means  of  the  donora,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  guests.  Houses,  plantations,  districts,  ana 
even  whole  islands,  were  sometimes  presented : 
■till,  tliose  who  thus  received  them,  never  thought 
of  appropriating  thetn  to  their  own  use,  and  ex- 
cluding tneir  or^nal  proprietora,  any  more  than  a 
risitor  in  Englawi,  who  anould  fae  told  by  his  host 
to  make  himself  perfectly  at  home,  and  to  do  as 
he  would  if  he  were  in  his  own  house,  would,  from 
this  declaration,  think  of  alt^mig  the  apartments  of 
the  house,  or  removii^  from  it  any  part  of  ita 
fiimiture.  It  is,  however,  probable,  Uiat  such  waa 
their  estimate  of  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  the  residence  of  the  .Mission  femilies  amoi^ 
them,  that,  in  order  to  afford  every  focililr  for  tha 
accomplishment  of  an  object  so  desirable,  and 
import  confidence  to  the  Missionaries,  as  to  tfaeif 
support,  they  were  sincere  in  thus  ceding  the  dis- 
trict. They  jatght  wish  them  to  reside  in  it,  ezer- 
cise  the  office  6f  chiefs  over  the  whole,  cidtirats 
as  much  of  it  as  they  desired,  and  receive  tribute 
from  those  who  might  occupy  the  lemaining  parts; 
but  by  no  means  perpetually  to  alienate  it  from 
the  king,  or  chief,  to  whom  it  origtnallv  beloaged^ 
This  they  knew  could  not  be  done  without  Smot 
{Mrmiasion,  and  that  permission  they  could  at  any 
tima  wiiUiold.     In  1801,  when  titefioyal  Admiral 
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arrived,  Fomare  was  asked,  vhen  tlie  MisBionarie* 
were  introduced  to  him,  if  they  were  still  to  con- 
sider the  diatcict  as  tbeira  ;  and  thouf;h  he  replied  ta 
the  affirmative,  and  even  asked  if  they  wished  the 
iiUiabitants  to  remove,  it  afteFwards  appeared  that 
the  Datives  considered  them  only  as  tenants  at 
will.  All  that  the  settlers  ever  desired  was,  the 
permanent  occupation  of  the  ground  on  which 
their  dwellings  and  gardens  were  situated ;  yet,  in 
writing  lo  the  Society,  in  1 804,  they  remark,  in 
leference  to  the  district,  "  The  inhabitants  do  not 
consider  the  district,  nor  any  part  of  it,  as  belong- 
ing to  us,  except  the  small  sandy  spot  we  occupy 
with  our  dwellings  and  gardens ;  and  even  as  to 
that,  ihexe  are  persons  who  claim  the  ground  as 
theirs."  Whatever  advantages  the  king  or  chie& 
might  expect  to  derive  from  this  settlement  on  the 
island,  they  were  not  influenced  by  any  desire  to 
receive  general  or  religious  instruction.  This  was 
evident,  from  a  speech  once  made  by  Haamane- 
mane,  who  said  that  tliey  gave  the  people  plenty  of 
the  parau  (word)  talk  and  piuyer,  but  very  few 
knives,  axes,  scissors,  or  cloth.  These,  however, 
were  soon  afterwards  amply  supplied.  A  wish  to 
possess  such  property,  and  to  receive  the  assistance 
of  the  Euiopeana  in  the  exercise  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  or  in  their  wars,  was  probaUy  the  motive  by 
which  the  natives  were  most  strongly  inBuenced. 
.  Captain  Wilson  was,  however,  happy  to  find  the 
king,  chiefs,  and  people,  so  willing  to  receive  the 
Missionaries,  and  so  friendly  towards  them ;  and  the 
latter  being  ttow  settled  with  seeming  comfort  in 
their  new  severe  of  labour,  the  Duff  sailed  for  the 
Friendly  Islands  on  the  26th  of  March. 
.  Having  landed  ten  Missionaries  at  Tongatabu,  in 
the  Friendlif  Mandt,  Captain  Wilson  visited  and 
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luireyecl  several  of  the  Marqueaao  Islands,  and 
left  Mr.  Crook  a  Missionary  there ;  he  then  re- 
turned to  lUkitJ,  and  on  the  6th  of  Jn);  the  Duff 
again  anchored  in  Hatavai  Bay.  The  health  of 
the  Misstonaries  had  not  been  affected  by  tbe 
climate.  The  conduct  of  the  naliTes  daring  hii 
absence  had  been  fiiendly  and  respectful ;  and 
supplies  in  abimdmce  had  been  furnished.  While 
the  ship  remained  at  Tahiti,  Mr.  W.  Wilson  made 
the  tour  of  the  island ;  the  iron,  tools,  and  other 
aupplies  for  the  Mission,  were  landed ;  the  Hia- 
uonaries,  and  their  friends  on  board,  havinr  spent 
a  month  in  agreeable  intercourse,  now  a&ctioo- 
atel^  bade  each  odter  farewell.  Dr.  Gilham 
having  intimated  to  the  Captain  his  vish  to  retorn 
to  England,  was  taken  on  board,  and  the  Doff 
finally  sailed  from  Matavai  on  the  4th  of  Augost, 
1797. 

The  Missionaries  returning  from  the  ^ip,  at 
well  as  those  on  shore,  watched  her  course  as  she 
slowly  receded  {torn  their  yiew,  under  no  ordinarr 
sensations.  They  now  felt  that  they  were  cat  off 
from  all  but  Divine  guidance,  protection,  and  sup- 
port, and  had  parted  with  those  by  whose  couna^ 
and  presence  they  had  been  assisted  in  entering 
upon  their  labours,  but  whom  on  earth  they  did 
not  espect  to  meet  again.  Captain  Wilson  coiwted 
along  the  south  and  western  sh(x«s  of  Huahine, 
and  then  sailed  to  Tongatabu ;  where,  after  spend- 
ing twenty  days  with  the  Missionaries,  who  ap- 
peared comfortably  setded,  he  sailed  for  Canton, 
where  he  received  a  cargo,  with  which  he  retomed 
to  England,  and  arrived  safely  in  the  Thames; 
having  completed  his  perilous  Tovage,  under  cii>- 
CDmstances  adapted  to  afford  the  nicest  satisfac* 
tion,  and  to  excite  tbe  «ncerest  gratitude  from  all 
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who  were  mtererted  in  the  Bucceas  of  the  important 
eateipriie. 

lie  departure  of  the  Dvff  did  not  occasion  any 
diminntioa  in  the  attention  of  die  nativea  to  d^ 
HiBHonaries  in  TUiiti.  Fomare,  Otn,  Haamane- 
mane,  Paitia,  and  other  chieb,  continned  to  mani- 
fest the  tinest  friendihip,  and  libenlly  mpplied 
them  with  such  articles  tus  the  island  afbrdea.  Aa 
•oon,  therefore,  as  they  had  made  the  habitation 
fiimighed  by  the  people  for  their  accommodation 
in  any  d^ree  comfortable,  they  commenced  whh 
energy  their  important  voA. 

"nieir  acquaintance  with  the  most  QHefiil  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  not  only  delighted  the  natires,  bat 
raised  the  Missionaries  in  their  eatimation,  and  led 


o  desire  their  tiriendship.  This  was  itrikmgly 

d  on   several  occasions,  when  they  beheU 

e  their  carpenters'  tools,  cut  witn  a  s 


t  number  of  boards  out  of  a  tree,  which  they  had 
never  thought  it  possible  to  split  into  more  than 
two,  and  make,  wUb  these,  chests,  and  artides  of 
fiiniitare.  They  beheld  with  pleasure  and  smpriae 
the  daily  progress  in  the  bnilding  of  a  boat,  up- 
Warda  of  twenty  feet  long,  and  six  tons  bnrden, 
which  was  ultimately  finished ;  but  when  the  Uack- 
smith's  shop  was  erected,  and  the  forge  and  anvil 
vere  first  employed  on  their  shores,  they  were  filled 
with  astoQishment.  They  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  the  properties  and  uses  of  iron,  havii^  pro- 
cnied  some  from  the  natives  of  a  neighbotuiDg 
island,*  where  a  Dutch  ve»el,  the  African  GaUey, 

'  ProbtblT  EJng  Ooorge's,  or  ono  of  tbe  itlsndi  is  its 
bnnediMe  ricliuty,  u  Comroodore  Bttod  round  at  this 
plsM  a  piece  of  iron  and  of  braM,  which  weiv  inppcaed 
to  ha*e  been  procnivd  from  the  wreck. — Hawkesnwth's 
Vojige,  ToL  L  Pi  IOI. 
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beloDfiD^  to   Roggewein's  MuadrcH),    had  beefi 
wrecked,  in  1722,  iipwaidg  of  forty  yean  before 


■parks  flew  among  them,  they  fancied  it  was  Bptt- 
tiDg  at  tbem,  and  were  fri^tened,  aa  thejr  UM 
were  with  the  hiraing  occasioned  by  immetsmg  it 
in  water ;  yet  they  were  delighted  to  see  the  ikci- 
lity  with  which  a  bar  of  iron  was  thut  coaverted 
into  hatchets,  adzes,  fish-speara,  and  fi^-hoc^, 
&c.  Pomare,  entering  one  day  when  the  black- 
smith was  employed,  after  gazing  a  few  minutes  aP 
the  work,  was  so  transported  at  what  he  saw,  that 
he  caught  up  the  smiu  in  his  arms,  and,  unmind- 
fill  of  the  dirt  and  perspiratian  inseparable  fronk 
bis  occupation,  moat  cordially  emlMat^  hiitt,  an^ 
•aluted  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  coan- 
try,  by  touching  noses.  Iron  tools  they  cmsidcred 
the  most  valuable  artides  they  could  possess ;  snA 
a  circumstance  that  occurred  during  the  second 
Tisit  of  the  Duff,  will  decisively  shew  the  com*' 
parative  value  they  placed  upon  gold  and  iron. 
7%e  ship's  cook  had  lost  hn  axe,  and  Captain' 
Wilson  gave  him  ten  guineas  to  try  to  pnrdiasa 
one  firom  the  natives,  supposing  that  the  inters 
course  already  had  with  Europeans,  would  enabltf 
them  to  form  some  estimate  of  die  value  of  K 
guinea,  and  the  number  of  articles  they  could  pnv 
cure  with  it  irom  any  other  riiip  that  might  visit 
the  island ;  but,  although  the  cook  kept  th« 
piineas  more  than  a  week,  be  could  meet  with  no 
individual  among  the  natives  who  would  part  with 
an  size,  or  even  a  hatchet,  in  exchange  for  them. 

While  some  of  the  Missionaries  were  employed 
in  the  exercise  of  those  arts  which  were  adapted 
to  make  the  most  powerful  impression  upon  the 
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minda  of  the  aatirea,  others  were  equally  diligent 
in  ez^oring  the  adjacent  country,  planting  ths 
seeds  they  had  brought  with  them  mm  Enroptt 
and  Brazil,  and  Btudiously  endeavouring  to  gain  an 
acquaintance  with  the  native  language,  wh^  th^ 
coiuideied  essential  to  the  accorapltshment  of  their 
objects.  In  this  opinion  they  were  correct;  for 
WMt«ver  qualification  a  man  may  possess,  unless 
he  manifests  application  and  ability  sufficient  to 
acquire  the  language  of  those  among  whom  he  la* 
bonis,  he  will  nmke  but  a  very  inefficient  teadier. 

The  language  was  altogether  oral ;  consequently, 
netthei  alphabet,  spelling-book,  grammar,  nor  dic- 
tionary existed,  and  its  acquisition  was  a  most 
laborious  and  tedious  undertaking.  On  their  airival, 
they  found  two  Swedes,  Peter  Hagenteine,  and 
Andrew  Cornelias  Und ;  the  former  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  Matilda,  and  ^e  latter  bad  been 
left  by  Captain  New  of  the  Dtedalus,  only  a  few 
years  before  the  Missionaries  arrived.  Peter  had 
a  slight  knowledge  of  the  colloquial  language  of 
the  natives  ;  and  in  all  their  early  communictOioiu 
with  the  chiefs  and  people,  the  Missionaries  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  aid  as  interpreter. 
He  was  a  man  of  low  education,  and  bad  princi- 
ples ;  and  if  he  did  not  intentionally  misrepresent 
the  commnnications  of  the  Missionaries,  his  state- 
ments  mast  often  have  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
the  natives  very  erroneoiis  impressions  of  their 
sentiments  and  wishes.  From  bun,  as  an  iii8tnic>- 
tor,  they  derived  no  advantage;  as  fae  seldom 
came  near  them,  excepting  when  he  bore  some 
message  from  the  king,  or  the  chief  with  whom  he 
reaidea.  The  remarks  of  former  voyagers,  and  the 
■pecimens  of  the  language  Uiey  had  given,  were  of 
little  service,  as  they  could  only  be  the  names  of 
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tbe  principal  penons  and  things  that  had  oome 
under  the  notice  of  such  individuals,  and  eren  in 
the  representation  of  these,  the  oithc^raphy  was  ai 
various  as  the  writers  had  been  numerous.  In 
reference  to  their  attempts  to  acquire  the  know' 
ledge  of  Tahitian,  they  remarked,  that  they  found 
all  Europeans,  who  had  visited  Tahiti,  had  mis- 
takea  the  langtu^  as  to  spelling^,  pronunciation, 
and  ease  of  acquisition.  In  addition  to  the  printed 
specimens,  they  had  a  small  vocabulary,  compiled 
l^  one  of  the  officers  of  the  mutineers  in  the 
&aunty,  who  had  resided  some  months  in  Tahiti, 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pandora  ;  when  he  was 
arrested,  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  England,  where 
he  was  executed  at  Portsmouth.  This  vocabulary 
he  left  with  the  worthy  clergyman  who  attended 
him  in  his  confinement,  and  by  him  it  was  kindly 
given  to  the  Missionaries:  who  found  it  more 
asefiil  than  every  aid  besides.  On  their  voyage, 
they  had  carefully  studied  it,  but  though  they  were 
thus  put  in  possession  of  a  number  of  words,  in 
their  proper  collocation  they  discovered  that  they 
had  every  thing  to  learn.  They  had  arranged  a 
number  of  words  in  sentences  according  to  die 
English  idiom,  which  they  supposed  would  be 
serviceable  on  landing ;  but  the  use  of  which  they 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue.  One  of 
these  sentences,  Mity  po  tuaana,  often  aftenrards 
amused  the  king,  when  he  came  to  know  what 
they  intended  by  it.  Mattai  is  good,  po  is  night, 
and  tvaana  brother.  Good-night,  brother,  was 
the  sentiment  intended ;  but  if  the  natives  under- 
stood the  English  word  mighty,  it  would  meart. 
Mighty  ni^t,  brother ;  or,  if  they  underatood  mity 
as  their  word  mailai,  the  phrase  would  be  an 
assertion  to  this  effect.  Good  (is  the)  nif^t,  bto- 
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tber.  the  limple  declaration,  Qood-night,  brother, 
would  be  uniatelligible  to  the  Tahitiana,  though  the 
language  were  correct ;  a  corresponding  wish  among 
them  would  be,  la  era  itaoei  ttie  "'ipfi  " May 
you  have  peace  or  life  this  nigbt."  This  circum- 
Stauce  shews  the  difficulties  tbej  had  to  contend 
with,  even  when  they  had  acquired  the  meaning 
of  many  of  the  subatantiTes  and  adjectives  in  the 
language. 

In  these  embarrasaments  they  had  no  elementary 
books  to  consult,  no  preceptoni  to  whom  they 
could  apply,  but  were  frequently  obliged,  by  ges- 
tuxes,  signs,  and  other  contrivances,  to  seek  the 
'    1  from  the  natives;  who  often 


ligible  to  the  Missionaries.  A  knowledge  of  the 
language  was,  however,  indispensable ;  and  many 
of  the  Missionaries  employed  much  of  their  time 
in  making  excursions  through  the  neighbouring 
districts,  spending  several  days  tt^ther  with 
the  chie&  at  their  own  habitations,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  their  customs,  and  obtaining 
an  acquaintance  with  the  words  which  they  em- 
ployed in  social  intercourse.  This  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  natives  who  reside  in  those  parts 
visited  by  shipping,  soon  pick  up  a  few  of  the 
roost  common  English  phrases,  which  they  assi- 
milate as  much  as  possible  to  the  native  idiom, 
and  apply  almost  indiscriminately,  supposing  they 
are  thereby  better  understood,  than  they  would  be 
if  they  used  only  native  words ;  yet  these  words 
ere  to  changed  in  a  native's  mouth,  who  cannot 
eound  any  sibilant,  or  many  of  our  consonants, 
end  who  must  also  introduce  a  vowel  between 
every  double  consonant,  that  no  Englishman  would 
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recog;niM  them  ai  his  own,  but  would  write  then 
down  as  native- wokIb.  Pickaninnj/  is  a  speoimeD 
of  this  kind. 

It  was  not  in  words  only,  but  ako  in  their  aj^j- 
eation,  that  the  most  ludicroua  mistakes  were  made 
if  the  people.  "  Oli  mani,"  a  corruption  of  the 
Bng<i«h  words  "  old  man,"  is  the  common  term  (or 
any  thii^  old ;  hence,  a  blunt,  broken  knife,  and 
&  threadbare  or  ngg&i  dress,  is  called  "oli  mtini." 
A  captain  of  a  ^ip,  at  anchor  in  one  of  the  har- 
bours, was  once  inquiring  of  a  native  something 
about  his  wife,  who  was  sitting  by.  Hie  man 
readily  answered  his  question,  and  concluded  by 


■aying, 


"  Oli  moni  hoi,"   she  is   '*  also  an  old 


Part  of  each  day  was  by  several  devoted  to 
tbe  study  of  the  langua)^,  while  once  a  week, 
the  whole  met  together  for  conversation  and 
mutual  aid.  The  only  means  they  had  of  ob- 
taining it  was,  by  observing  carefUUy  the  nMiv« 
•Dunds  of  words,  and  then  writing  down  the  cba- 
Tocters  by  which  they  were  expressed.  In  this 
they  found  gre«t  difficulty,  from  what  -  generally 
proves  a  source  of  perplexity  to  a  learner,  in  hi* 
llrBt  attempt  at  understanding  a  foreign  tongue, 
▼is.  the  rapidity  with  which  the  nativei  appeand 
to  speak,  and  the  want  of  divisions  between  the 
words.  The  singular  fact  of  most  of  their  syl- 
lables consisting  of  a  consonant  and  a  vowel, 
and  a  vowel  always  terminating  both  their  syltablec 
and  their  words,  increased  their  embarrassment  in 
this  respect. 

It  was  a  circnmstance  highly  advantageous  to 
tbe  Missionariei,  that  the  Tahitians  were  remark- 
ably loquacious,  often  spending  hours  in  conver- 
iatKMi,  however  trivial  its  topics,  patiently  listening 
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to  inqaincs,  and  anxious  to  make  themwlna 
intelligible.  Although  among  tbenuelvw  accm' 
tomed  to  hear  critictOly,  and  to  ridicale,  with  great 
efiect,  any  of  their  own  countrymen  who  should 
use  a  wTtHig  word  mispronounce  (ff  place  tha 
accent  enoneouRly  on  the  one  they  naed,  yet  they 
seldom  lauded  at  the  mistakes  of  the  newly 
arrived  residenta.  On  the  contrary,  they  endea- 
voured to  correct  them  in  the  moflt  friendly 
manner,  and  were  evidently  desirous  that  th« 
foreigners  should  be  able  to  understand  their  lan- 
guage, and  convey  their  own  ideas  to  them  with 
distinctness  and  peispicuity. 

When  the  Missionaries  heard  the  natives  make 
use  of  a  word  or  sentence  with  whidi  they  wen 
not  already  acquainted,  they  wrote  it  down,  and 
repeated  distinctly  several  times  what  they  had 
written.  If  the  natives  affirmed  that  the  word  or 
sentence  was  correctly  ^Honounced  t^  the  Mia* 
sionarf,  it  was  left  for  more  careful  and  deliberate 
inveatigatioQ. 

Sometimes  tbey  ^idean'oured  to  find  out  words, 
by  presenting  to  the  natives  different  combiaatioiw 
of  the  letters  of  thetr  alphabet :  thus  they  would 
pronounce  the  letters  a  a,  and  aay,  "  What  is 
that?"  The  natives  would  answer  by  pointing  to 
the  fibrous  roots  of  a  tree,  or  the  melted  fibres 
round  the  cocoa-nnt  stalk,  which  are  called  aa. 
They  would  then  pronounce  others,  as  a  i,  and  ask 
what  it  meant:  the  natives,  putting  their  hand  to 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  repeating  at,  toM  them 
that  that  part  of  the  body  was  thus  called.  By 
diis  means  they  sometimes  discovered  the  meaning 
of  a  variety  of'^  words,  which  they  did  not  before 
know  were  even  parts  of  Uie  language.  In  speak- 
ing of  their  progress,  shortly  after  they  had  con^ 
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menced  this  depaitmeDt  of  labour,  they  obwnre, 
"  We  have  alreaay  joined  some  thousands  of  word* 
together,  and  believe  some  thousaods  yet  remam." 
Stilt  Uieir  progiess  was  but  slow,  and  one  of  them, 
who  has  perhaps  made  himself  most  fiunilrar  with 
the  nattre  ton^e,  has  frequently  assured  me,  he 
was  ten  years  on  the  island,  before  he  knew  tbe 
meaning  of  the  word  ahiri,  correspODding  to . 
the  English  wotd  if,  used  only  in  connexion  with 
the  past  tense  of  Ute  verb  to  have,  as,  "If  1  hud 
seen,"  Ac- 
While  the  HissionarieB  were  thus  employed,  the 
chiefs  continued  friendly  and  attentive;  the  peojde, 
however,  began  to  manifest  that  propennty  to  thefl, 
which  theyevinced  even  on  the  first  visits  they 
received.  Ihis  obliged  the  Europeans  to  watch  very 
narrowly  their  [woperty.  Clothing  and  iron  tools 
appeared  to  be  most  eainestly  sought ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  measures  of  security  which  tliey 
adopted,  their  blackunith's  shop  was  robbed  by  a 
native,  who  dug  two  or  three  feet  into  the  ground 
on  the  outside,  and,  burrowing  his  way  under  the 
wall  or  side  of  the  house,  came  up  through  the 
earthen  floor  within,  and  stole  several  valuable 
articles. 

Their  increased  acquaintance  with  the  peO[de 
had  awakened  their  deepest  commiseration,  when 
they  beheld  them,  not  only  wholly  given  to  ido- 
latry, and  mad  after  their  idols,  but  sunk  to  the 
lowest  state  of  morsl  degradation  and  consequent 
wretchedness.  This  furnished  s  powerful  incentive 
to  energetic  peraeverance  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
language,  that  they  might  speedily  instruct  them 
in  the  principles  of  Chnstianity,  and  thereby  ele-. 
vate  their  moral  character,  and  improve  their  pre- 
sent circumstances. 
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'The  Tahitian  was  the  first  Polynesian  language 
reduced  to  vriting.  In  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
its  character  and  peculiarities,  and  reducing  it  to 
a  regular  system,  the  Missionaries  had  to  proceed 
done.  In  adapting  letters  to  its  sounds,  forming' 
its  orthography,  and  exhibiting  the  vernacular 
tongue  in  writing  to  tiie  people,  presenting  to  the 
eye  that  which  had  before  been  applied  only  to  the 
ear,  and  thus  fiimishing  a  vehicle  by  which  light 
and  knowledge  might  be  conveyed  through  a  new 
avenue  to  the  mind,  they  were  unaided  by  the 
labours  of  any  who  had  preceded  them,  and  were 
therefore  the  pioneers  of  those  who  might  follow. 
That  tbeir  difficulties  were  great,  must  be  already 
obvious.  They  advanced  with  deliberation  and 
care  ;  and  though  the  Tahitian  dialect,  as  written 
by  them,  is  doubtless  imperfect,  and  susceptible 
of  great  improvement,  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  fonned  the  basis  of  those  subsequently 
written,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  acquired,  and 
the  facility  witii  which  it  is  used  by  Uie  natives 
themselves,  ate  eridences  of  its  accuracy  and  its 
utility. 

"Die  Missionaries  have  been  charged  with  affec- 
tation in  their  orthography,  &c.  but  so  far  Irom 
this,  they  have  studied  nothing  with  more  atten- 
tion Uian  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  The  decla- 
ration  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  natives  formed 
their  only  rule  in  fixing  the  spelling  of  proper 
names,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  language. 
Tliey  aimed  at  precision,  and  having  adopted  the 
English  character,  affixed  to  each  letter  a  distinct 
and  invariable  sound.  The  letters  of  each  word  . 
constitute  the  word,  so  that  a  person  [Nronauncin|;' 
the  letters  used  in  spelling  a  word,  would,  in  foct,- 
pMaounce  tbe  word  itself.  Pursuing  this  plan,  - 
c2 
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thejr  wen  tinder  the  neccssiw  of  prasentmg  to  the 
natives  a  mode  of  spelling  different  from  that  which 
had  been  given  to  Europeans  in  the  narratives  (rf 
early  voyi^rs.  They  did  Uiis  reluctantly.  Their 
early  associatiooa  and  strongest  predilections  were 
all  in  favour  of  Otahehe,  Ulitea,  Otahaa,  &c. 
names  which  English  voyagers  had  given  to  the 
scenes  and  persona  they  describe,  and  it  was  only 
from  the  firm  conviction  that  such  were  not  their 
native  designations,  that  they  adopted  others. 
The  orthography  of  Bougabville,  who  visited 
Tahiti  in  1768,  about  twelve  months  after  its  dis- 
covery by  Wallis,  they  found  t^kproximate  nearer 
the  native  sounds  than  that  which  Captain  Cook 
and  his  companions    afterwards    followed.      Hie 

Srincipal  islaad  Bougainville  called  Taiti,  and  hts 
esignations  of  other  islands  greatly  resemble  those 
given  them  by  the  people.  In  adjusting  the  spell- 
ing they  have  adopted,  they  did  not  follow  any  former 
visitor,  but,  having  fixed  their  alphabet,  they  have 
invariably  endeavoured,  at  accurately  as  poasible, 
to  express  the  names  the  nativea  use. 

The  Missionaries  sought  an  early  opportunity  to 
unfold  to  the  rulers  of  the  nation  the  ol^ecta  of 
their  Mission,  and,  after  several  disappointmeBtSa 
held  a  puUic  interview  with  Pomare,  Otu,  aad 
other  principal  chiefk,  in  which  they  stated,  as 
distinctly  as  possilde,  through  the  medium  of  Peter 
Uagerstien,  as  interpreter,  their  deaign  in  coming 
to  reside  amongst  them ;  v'a.  to  instruct  them  ia 
useful  arts,  teach  them  reading  and  wrttiog,  and 
make  known  to  them  the  oidy  true  God,  and  the 
way  to  happiness  in  a  future  state ;  urging  the  db- 
continuance  of  human  sacrifices,  and  the  abotkion 
of  infanticide.  As  an  inducement  to  compliance 
with  this  last  request,  they  offered  to  build  a  houN 
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Ibr  the  accOTomodEitioii  of  the  children  ih&t  mi^t 
be  spared,  whom  they  promised  to  nurse  with  at- 
t£nt)cm  eqval  to  th&t  i«hich  they  paid  to  their  own. 
The  chieft  and  people  listened  attentively  to  their 
propoMl,  appeared  pleased,  and  said  no  more  chil- 
dren should  be  murdered.  It  was,  however,  only 
k  promise. 

The  distressing  citcnrnstftnces  mdef  which  this 
nnnatnnd  and  reroltinr  crime  was  practised,  and 
thtt  awfiil  ettent  to  which  it  prevailed,  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  many  hornd  cruelties  filling  these 
"dark  plBCes"ofpaganism,thatdeeply  affected  them: 
More  dian  once  having  received  intimation  of  the 
murderous  purpose  of  the  parents,  they  had,  when 
the  period  of  childbirth  drew  nigh,  used  all  their 
influence  to  dissuade  them  from  its  execution, 
offering',  as  a  reward  for  this  act  of  common  humai* 
nity,  articles  highly  valued  by  them.  When  these 
baa  MIed  to  move  ^e  parents'  hearts,  and  they 
couM  oMu'n  no  promise  nom  either  the  father  ex 
mother,  that  they  would  spare  the  child,  the  wives 
of  the  Missionaries  have,  as  a  last  resort,  begged 
that  the  ia&ot,  innead  of  being  destroyed,  might 
be  committed  to  their  care.  But  the  people  were 
so  mnch  under  the  slavish  influence  of  custom, 
Aat,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  their  efforts 
were  unavailing,  and  the  guilty  murderers  have  in 
a  few  days  presented  themselves  at  the  Hissfonarv 
dwellings,  not  only  with  moat  afieCting  insensibi' 
lUyt  hut  apparenUy  with  all  the  impudence  of 
guilty  exultation. 

Ihe  persons  and  the  babita^ns  of  the  Mi»- 
tionaries  had  hitherto  been  secure,  excepting  from 
petty  thefts ;  they  were,  however,  occasionally 
•larmed  by  mmoun  of  war.  Haamanemane  had 
Anmerly  requested  their  aid  in  a  descent  he  in- 
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teitded  to  make  upon  Raiatea,  for  Ibe  lecorery  of 
his  authority  there ;  but  this  they  had  .finnly  de- 
clined. The  pilfering  babiU  of  the  people  len- 
dered  it  neceasBry  for  them  to  watch  their  properly 
during  the  night ;  and  the  unsettled  state  of  poli- 
tical aiKurs  is  the  island  indicating  their  exposure 
to  the  coase<{uences  of  actual  war,  led  them  to 
consider  ^e  line  of  conduct  it  would  be  their  duty 
under  such  circumstances  to  pursue.  They  were 
in  the  possession  of  fire-amu,  which  they  had 
brought  on  shore  solely  with  a  view  to  intimidats 
the  natives,  and  deter  any,  who,  nnreitiained  by 
the  bfluence  of  the  chiefs  who  had  gnamntied 
their  protection,  might  be  disposed  to  attack  them. 
Hie  propriety  of  their  using  fire-arms  was,  how- 
ever, questioned  by  some,  and  discussed  by  the 
whole  body  ;  who  publicly  agreed  that  it  was  not 
tlieir  duty  even  to  mflict  punishment  upon  those 
that  migut  be  detected  in  stealing  their  property, 
l^ut  to  complain  to  their  chiefe;  and  tnat  they 
could  take  no  part  even  with  their  fnends,  in  any 
of  thdr  wan.  Tkej  resolved  that  their  arms 
should  be  used  for  defence  only,  in  the  event  of 
an  attack  being  made  upon  their  habitations  :  and 
i>ot  even  then,  until  every  means  of  avoiding  it 
had  been  employed.  Some  of  the  Missionaries 
carried  their  principles  of  forbearance  so  far,  as  to 
declare  that,  but  for  the  exposure  of  the  fenalet 
even  then  it  would  not  be  right  to  have  recoufw 
to  anns.  Such  were  the  views  of  the  Uissionariet, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  pcot^e,  when  an 
event  trans|Mred  which  altogether  altoed  the  aspect 
of  afiairs  in  lefareitce  to  the  Mission. 
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VISIT  or  TBE  NAUTILUt. 


ArriTil  of  the  flnt  lUp  afteT  the  Daff**  deptrtare — Aisanll 
vpOD  the  Hia^naiiei — It*  diuttmii*  conBeqoencei — 
PaMare'fT«*enpe— Dealh  of  Oripaia— League  againat 
Pomare  luTaaion  of  MataTBi—Deecription  aod  cha- 
racter  of  Haamanemane — His  aBsaasinatiaa — Murder  of 
Mt.  Lewia — Pomare'*  offering  fbr  the  mission  chapel — 
Airirai  of  a  kia^t  ship — Friendlj  cofDinuDicatioiu 
from  the  Borermr  of  New  South  Wales — Government 
orden — Act  of  puiiametit  for  the  prolecttoo  of  the 
Soalb  Sm  IsUnden— Arrival  of  the  Royal  Admiral— 
IdudluB  of  tbe  Hiadonariea — Depaitare  of  Mr.  Brooia- 
ball— Notice  of  hia  aabaeqnenl  hiltorr. 

Ok  the  6tb  of  March  1798,  exactly  twelve  mondis 
from  the  day  od  which  the  Duff  mat  anchored  in 
Hatavai  bay,  a  vessel  arrived  at  Tahiti ;  which, 
being  the  first  they  had  seen  since  the  departure 
of  Captain  Wilson,  excited  considerable  interest. 
She  was  boarded  by  Uiree  of  the  Missionaries  at 
the  moudi  of  the  harbour,  and  found  to  be  the 
Nautilus  from  Macao,  commanded  by  Captain 
Bishop,  and  originally  bound  to  the  north-nest 
coast  of  America  for  furs.  Being  driven  by  a 
heavy  gale  to  Kamtschatlia,  and  unable  to  pursue 
her  intended  Toyage,  she  had  altered  her  coarse 
for  Massuefera,  near  the  South  American  coast, 
but  had  been  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to 
iteer  for  Tahiti.  The  ship  was  in  great  distrem, 
the  crew  in  want  of  most  of  Uie  necessaries  of  life, 
and  the  captain  had  nothing  to  barter  with  the 
natives  foe  supplies,  but  muslceta  and  powder. 
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These  indeed  were  formerly  the  only  utklet  of 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  ardent  spirits,  that 
many  adventurers  ever  thought  of  giving  to  unci- 
vtlized  nations,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
their  countries!  The  natives  crovrded  the  ship; 
ttnd  Fomare,  who  was  on  board,  beheld  wtth 
expresHons  of  contempt  the  poverty  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  distress  of  her  crew.  In  the  minds  of  tbi 
Missionaries  their  circumstances  awakened  com* 
passion,  and  they  readily  offered  to  fiimirii  the 
captain,  so  far  as  their  means  admitted,  with  such 
supidies  as  the  island  afforded,  and  to  assist  him 
in  procuring  water. 

The  Nautilus  had  touched  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  had  brought  away  some  of  the  natives : 
while  the  vessel  remained,  five  of  these  absconded ; 
one  was  brought  beck,  bM  escaped  again.  The 
vessel  remained  five  days  at  Tahiti,  procured  such 
supplies  as  the  crew  were  most  in  need  of,  and 
nltimntely  sailed,  leaving  the  five  Sandwich  Idand- 
en  on  shore. 

Exactly  a  fortnight  after  her  departure,  this 
vessel  again  entered  Hatavai  Bay,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Missionaries,  who  were  infonoed  by 
the  captain  and  supercargo,  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  gale  off  Huahine,  she  was  unfitted  for 
her  voyage  to  MassueferO,  and  that  they  intended 
to  proceed  to  Port  Jackson,  when  they  had  in- 
creased their  supplies.  In  the  course  of  the  night, 
two  seamen  absconded  with  the  ship's  boat ;  and 
the  next  morning  the  captain  and  supercargo 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Missionaries,  acquainting 
lliem  with  the  desertion  of  the  men;  and  their 
detemunatson,  in  consequence  of  their  deficiency 
of  hands,  to  recover  them,  cost  what  it  would  i 
aoliotting,  at  the  same  time,  aid  in  effecting  their 
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apprehension,  llie  Mrasionariet  recovered  the  boat 
on  the  following  da; ;  and,  anxious  to  afibrd  the 
captain  and  supercargo  of  the  Nautilus  every 
asHstance  in  theiT  power,  agreed  to  use  their  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  and  two  of  the  principal 
chiefs,  to  induce  them  to  send  the  seamen  ob 
board.  Four  of  the  Missionaries  went  on  this 
errand  to  the  district  of  Pare,  where  the  king  and 
thith  were  residing.  After  walking  between  two 
and  three  hours,  they  reached  the  residence  of 
OtD,  the  young  king,  l^e  Sandwich  islanders 
were  among  his  attendanta,  and  they  had  reason 
to  TCspect  that  he  had  fevoured  the  concealment 
of  the  seamen. 

Desirous  of  disclosing  their  business  to  the 
chiefs  when  together,  they  remained  near  the  resi- 
dence  of  Otu  some  time,  expecting  the  arrival  of 
Pomare,  for  whom  they  bad  sent.  The  king  was 
sullen  and  taciturn  ;  and,  after  remaining  nearly 
half  an  hour  expecting  Pomare,  the  Missionaries 
departed,  to  wait  on  him  personelly,  at  his  own 
dwelling. 

As  they  passed  along,  the  natives  tendered  their 
usual  salutations,  and  about  thirty  accompanied 
them.  They  had,  however,  scarcely  proceeded  a 
mile  on  their  way,  whfin,  on  approaching  the  mar- 
frin  of  a  river,  they  were  each  suddenly  seized  by 
a  number  of  natives,  who  stripped  them,  diag^d 
two  of  them  through  the  river,  attempted  to  drown 
t]iem,  and,  after  other  ill-treatment,  threatened 
them  with  murder.  After  recovering  ftom  the 
struggle,  they  were  in  a  most  pitiable  state,  de- 
prived of  their  clothing,  and  some  of  thent  severely 
bruised.  Several  of  the  natives  now  came  for- 
ward, and  expressed  their  pity  for  the  Missionaries, 
gave  them  a  few  strips  of  cloth,  and,  at  their  re< 
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quest,  ccmducted  tbem  to  Pomare  and  Idia,  vhoae 
tent  was  at  some  distance.  These  iiM]!?idiiali 
bebeld  tbem  with  ^eat  concern  ;  and,  expresung; 
no  ndinaiy  sympathy  in  their  distreas,  immediately 
Ainiisbed  them  with  native  apparel  and  re&esb- 
ment ;  and,  when  they  had  rested  about  an  hour, 
accompanied  them  on  their  return  to  Matavtu.— 
When  they  reached  Otu's  dwelling,  Pomare  called 
the  king,  his  ion,  into  the  outer  court,  and  ques- 
tioned  him  as  to  the  treatment  the  Missionaries 
had  received.  He  said  but  little;  yet  there  was 
reason  to  suppose,  that  if  the  assault  Dad  not  been 
made  by  his  direction,  he  was  privy  to  it.  Bent 
on  the  conc^uest  of  the  whole  inland,  and  desirous, 
in  conjunction  with  those  attached  to  his  interests, 
of  depriving  his  father  and  younger  brother  of  all 
authority  in  Tahiti,  muskets  and  powder  were 
articles  m  greatest  demand,  and  the  aid  of  Eiut>> 
peans  was  most  earnestly  desired.  He  Missiona- 
ries, by  furnishing  supplies  to  the  vessel,  had  pre- 
vented bis  obtaining  the  former ;  and  in  order  to 
be  revenged  on  them  for  this  act  of  friendship  to 
those  on  board,  he  had  allowed  some  of  his  men 
to  follow  and  to  plunder  them.  They  had  not 
communicated  to  him  their  business,  but  their 
having  applied  for  the  return  of  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  who  had  before  absconded  from  the 
vessel,  led  him  to  suspect  their  business  on  the 

firesent  occasion.  The  seamen,  who  had  deserted 
rom  the  Nautilus,  were  under  the  protection  of 
the  king,  and  appeared  among  his  attendanta. 
The  Missionaries  aid  not  disclose  the  object  of 
their  visit;  but  Pomare  insisted  on  the  deserters 
being  delivered  up,  assuring  them  they  should  be 
carried  on  board  the  next  day.  The  seamen  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  remain  ;  and  one  <ti 
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them  said,  "  If  tbey  take  me  on  board  again,  they 
shall  take  me  on  board  dead."  The  conduct  of 
Pomare,  the  kii^;'s  father,  with  that  of  his  queen, 
Idia,  was  highly  commendable ;  several  of  the 
articles  of  dress,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Missionaries,  were  restored,  and  the  people  in 
general  appeared  to  compassionate  them  ;  though 
two  of  them  heard  the  natives,  who  were  stripping 
them,  remark,  that,  as  they  had  four  of  them  in 
their  possession,  they  would  go  and  take  the  four- 
teen remaining  at  Matavai.  In  the  evening  the 
Missionaries  arrived  at  their  dwelling,  having  been 
fiimished  by  Pomare  with  a  double  canoe,  for  their 
conveyance. 

The  impression  this  nnpleasant  occurrence  pro- 
duced upon  the  society  at  Matavai,  was  such,  that 
eleven  Missionaries,  including  four  who  were  mar- 
ried, judged  a  removal  from  ^e  island  to  be  neces- 
aary ;  and  as  the  captain  and  supercargo  of  the 
Nautilus  offered  a  passage  to  any  who  were  desiroaa 
of  returning  to  Port  Jackson,  tbey  prepared  for 
their  departure.  Two  days  after  (he  plnnder  of 
the  Missionaries,  Pomare,  anxious  to  remove  all 
apprehension  from  their  mind,  sent  the  chief  priest 
of  the  island  with  a  fowl  as  an  atonement,  and  a 
young  plantain  as  a  peace-offering,  and  on  the 
following  day  hastened  to  their  dwelling. 

The  report  of  the  departure  of  the  Missionaries 
soon  spread  through  the  island,  and  appeared  to 
be  regretted  by  many  of  the  people.  Pomare, 
who  had  ever  been  most  friendly,  manifested  un- 
usual sorrow,  and  used  extraordinary  e&brts  to 
persuade  them  to  stay.  He  went  through  every 
room  in  their  house,  and  every  birtii  on  boanl,  and 
addressed  each  individual  by  name,  with  earnest 
entreaties  to  remain,  and  assniances  of  protection. 
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Noli,  eiaha  e  kaere,  Mr.  Nott,  don't  go,  m»  iua 
Ungnage  to  tliat  iodiridual ;  and  >uch  was  also 
used  to  othere.     Hi«  evident  utisiactioii  was  pro- 

girtiooate,  when  he  perceiTcd  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
yre,  and  fire  of  the  single  Histionaties,  resolved 
to  continue  in  Tahiti. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  diose  Miaslonaries  who 
intended  to  teare,  bade  their  companions  farawell ; 
and,  during  the  night  of  the  30th,  sailed  ftom 
Matarai,  and  proceeded  to  New  South  Wales.  It 
is  wCHthy  of  remai^,  that  this  event,  so  dertructivii 
to  the  atrength  of  the  mission,  crippling  the  eflbrts 
of  its  membera,  and  spreadmg  a  cloud  over  their 
Aiture  prospects,  resulted  not  from  opposition  ta 
the  efforts  of  the  Missionaries,  nor  from  any  dis- 
pute between  them  and  the  priests  or  people,  on 
Bubjects  connected  with  the  idolatry  of  the  latter, 
but  from  their  benevolent  endeavours  to  serve 
those,  whom  purposes  of  commerce  had  brought 
to  thisir  shores,  and  whom  adverse  weather  had 
reduced  to  circumstances  of  distress — a  class  of 
individuals  whom  the  Missionaries,  in  those  seas, 
have  ever  been  ready  to  succour,  but  who,  with 
■ome  gratifying  exceptions.  Lave  not  always  hon- 
ourably requited  tbat  kindness,  to  which,  in  some 
instaaces,  tlkey  have  owed  their  own  preservatioo. 

The  deosion  of  those  who  left  Tahiti,  may  to 
some,  perhaps,  appear  preraatnie,  but  it  is  not 
eas^  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  dangers  to 
whtdi  they  were  exposed.  They  were  well  aware 
of  many ;  but  there  were  others,  cctually  existing, 
of  which  they  were  then  unconscious.  Otu,  called 
Pomare  since  his  father's  death,  has  often,  duriog 
the  latUr  yean  of  his  life,  told  Hr.  Nott,  tliat  afW 
"       "  .    .      ^   ^^  fiieqiiently,  when  he 

I  sho^ldeis  round  Ih^ 
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reoidence  of  the  Missionaries,  Peter  tfce  Swede, 
wbo  has  beea  with  hJm,  haa  said,  when  the  Mia- 
tionaries  were  kneeling  down  in  prayer,  at  their' 
morning;  or  evening  fomily  worahip,  "  Se«  they  are 
alt  down  on  tlieir  kneea,  quite  aefencetasa ;  how 
eaaily  your  peOfJe  might  rush  upon  them,  and  -Icill 
them  (u),  and  then  their  property  would  be  yours," 
And  it  is  a  melancholy  bet,  that  the  influence  of 
nnprincipled  and  profligate  foreigners  has  been 
■lore  feul  to  the  Missionaries,  more  demoralizing 
to  the  natives,  more  ioiaucal  to  the  introduction  of 
Ciiristianity,  and  more  opposed  to  ita  establish- 
ment, than  all  the  prejadices  of  the  people  in 
favour  of  idolatry,  and  all  the  attachment  of  the 
priests  to  the  interests  of  their  gods. 

However  much  those  who  remained  might  have 
been  afiected  by  the  departure  of  so  many  of  their 
companions,  they  felt  no  disposition  to  abandon 
the  field,  or  relax  their  endeavours  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  Pomare  had  not  only  sent  an  atone-r 
ment  and  a  peace-oSering,  but,  even  before  the 
Missionaries  sailed,  had  made  war  upon  the  dis- 
trict, and  had  killed  two  of  the  men  who  hftd  been 
engaged  in  uwaulting  them.  This  was,  indeed,  a 
matter  of  r^ret  to  the  Missionaries;  but  it  waa 
also  an  evidence  of  his  displeasure  at  tUe  treatment 
they  had  received.  On  his  assurances  of  protec- 
tion, those  who  remained  reposed  the  most  entire 
confidence ;  which,  during  his  subsequent  life,  his 
conduct  uniformly  warranted.  Gonunitting  tfaeii 
pemns  to  the  merciful  and  watchful  providence  of 
God,  and,  under  him,  to  the  friendly  chiefs  who 
had  manifested  so  much  concern  for  their  safety ; 
they  had  sent  all  the  fire-arms,  ammunition,  and 
other  weapons,  possessed  by  the  Society,  on  board 
the  Nautilus,  excepting  two  muskets,  which  they 
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presuited  to  Pomare  and  Idia.  To  the  fiinner' 
they  gave  up  their  public  stores,  and  all  the  pro- 
perty they  powesaed,  tt^ether  with  the  smith's 
shop,  and  the  tools.  They  also  offered  Pomare 
their  private  propeity,  but  he  refused  to  take  it ; 
ioforming  them,  that  so  long  as  they  remained, 
every  thing  in  the  store-room  should  be  at  their 
command  ;  but  that,  in  the  event  of  their  leavine 
the  island,  he  should  consider  whatever  remained 
as  his  own.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  he 
ieared,  that  on  account  of  a  destructive  wat  then 
prevailini;,  they  might  leave,  he  directed  them  to 
take  their  property  with  them ;  hereby  evincing 
the  most  disinterested  friendship,  and  a  desire  to 
alleviate,  rather  than  profit  by,  their  distresses. 
Ilieir  situation  was  critical,  but  in  a  letter  which 
they  forwarded  on  this  occasion  to  the  Society, 
they  express  Brm  confidence  in  Giod,  uiiabated 
attachment  to  their  work,  and  contentment  with 
such  means  of  support  as  the  country  affoided. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  Nautilus,  it 
was  reported,  that  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of 
the  two  men  he  had  killed,  the  people  of  Fare 
had  declared  war  against  Pomare.  Me  applied  to 
the  Missionaries  for  assistance,  and,  entenng  the 
room  in  which  they  were  assembled,  inquired  how 
many  of  them  knew  how  to  make  war.  Hr.  Nott 
replied,  "  We  know  nothing  of  war."  Pomare 
withdrew,  and  they  afterwards  agreed  not  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  arms,  either  for  offence  or  defence. 
Their  determination  was  made  known  to  their 
friends;  and,  as  no  dissatisfaction  appeared,  they 
were  led  to  hope  that  they  should  be  permitted 
peaceably  to  prosecute  their  labours,  without  anj 
further  solicitation  on  the  subject.  A  native  who 
had  assisted  in  the  smith's  shop  was  enabled,  after 
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dis  departure  of  the  Missioaariea,  who  had  used 
the  forge,  to  make  fish-hooks,  adzes,  and  a  num- 
ber of  useful  iron  articles ;  but  the  skill  he  had 
acquired,  instead  of  being  employed  to  promote 
the  industry,  ciTilization,  and  comfort  of  hia  coun- 
trymen, was  soon  applied  to  purposes  of  barbarity 
and  murder;  and  the  Missionaries  beheld  with 
regret  that  he  was  often  employed.not  in  maaabc- 
turing  useful  tools,  but  weapons  (or  battle. 

Pomare  subsequently  made  war  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Pare,  where  the  Europeans  had  been 
plundered  :  the  people  were  defeated,  fourteen 
of  them  killed,  and  forty  or  fifty  of  their  houses 
burnt. 

Five  months  after  the  departure  of  the  Mission- 
aries in  the  Nautilus,  two  large  vessels  were  seen 
standing  towards  Matavai  bay.  As  soon  as  they 
hoisted  English  colours,  the  natives  were  thrown 
into  the  greatest  consternation,  and,  packing  up 
whatever  they  could  carry  away,  abandoned  their 
houses,  and  were  seen  in  every  direction  flying, 
towards  the  mountains.  Being  asked  their  reasons' 
for  such  a  proceeding,  they  answered,  that  seeing 
two  large  English  ships,  Uiey  apprehended  they 
were  come  to  revenge  the  assault  upon  the  Mis-: 
sionaries.  After  many  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
their  fears  seemed  to  be  removed.  When  the 
Captains  came  on  shore  in  the  evening,  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  Missionaries,  and  introduced  to 
the  chiefs,  whose  &mtliarity  and  cheerfulness  soon 
evinced  that  every  feeling  of  suspicion  had  sub- 
sided. These  vessels  were  the  Cornwall  and  the 
Sally  of  London,  South  Sea  whalers.  As  the 
■hips  were  in  repair,  and  the  crews  in  health,  they 
remained  onlv  three  days  in  the  harbour,  and 
wfled  from  ttie  island  on  the  27th  of  Angiuti 
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hariae  made  a  number  of  presents  to  the  t^efa, 
thev  did  not  leave  any  of  theb  crwb  on  aht^e, 
which  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  dw 
Hisstonanea,  who  had  beheld  with  regret  the  bane- 
tu\  infloence  of  unprincipled  seaioea,  on  the  minds 
and  habttfl  of  the  people. 

From  one  of  theM  ahipa,  Oriptua,  a  chief  of 
Papara,  and  a  riral  of  Fomare,  had  received  a 
large  quantity  of  gunpowder  as  a  preset.  The 
powder  being  coarser  in  the  grain  than  wbst  the 
natives  had  been  accustomed  to  receive,  they  ima- 
gined either  that  it  was  not  powder,  or  that  it  was  a 
very  inferior  kind.  In  order  to  satisfy  themselves, 
Oripaia  proposed  to  one  of  his  attendants  to  tiy  it. 
A  {HStol  was  loaded,  and  fired  over  the  iriiole  neap 
of  powder  they  liad  received,  and  around  iriiien 
the  chief  and  his  attendants  were  sitting.  A  sparii 
fell  &om  the  pistcJ,  and  the  whole  of  the  powder 
instantly  exploded.  As  soon  as  the  natives  had 
recovered  fiom  the  shock,  perceiving  the  powder 
adhering  to  ^eir  limbs,  they  attempted  to  mb  it 
off,  but  found  the  skin  peel  off  with  it;  they  then 
plunged  into  an  adjacent  river.  Six  of  the  natives 
were  severely  iuured,  and  Oripaia  vrith  one  of  his 
attendants  died.  As  soon  as  Fomare  was  ac^ 
qnaintcd  with  the  accident,  he  begged  Mr.  Broom- 
hall  to  visit  the  house  in  which  the  accident  had 
accarred,  and  endeavour  to  relieve  the  suSerere. 
The  chief  appeared  in  a  most  affecting  state, 
dreadfully  scorched  with  the  powder ;  Mr.  Broom- 
hall  employed  such  applications  as  he  suppoaed 
hkely  to  alleviate  his  sufTerings ;  these,  however, 
increased,  and  both  the  chief  and  his  wife  attri- 
buted his  pains,  not  to  the  effects  of  the  exfJosion, 
but  to  the  remedies  applied,  or  rather  to  the  potson 
imagined  to  be  infused  into  the  application  by  th« 
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god  of  the  foreigners.  Thia  not  only  annised  the 
iealouiy  of  the  chief,  and  the  rage  of  Otu,  but 
navingnearlycoetMr.Broonihall  and  his  companions 
tbeir  lives,  it  made  the  Missionaries  eitremely 
cantious  in  administering  medicine  to  any  of  the 
chiefs.  Native  remedies  were  now  applied,  to 
relicre  the  sufferings  of  Oripaia,  but  they  were 
onRvailing,  and,  after  languishing  for  some  time  in 
the  greatest  agony,  he  expired.  Ihe  body  of  the 
deceased  chief  was  embalmed  by  a  process  peculiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
already  described.  It  was  placed  on  a  kind  of 
platfbnn ;  and  a  number  of  superstitious  ceremonies 
were  observed.  During  the  performance  of  these 
rites,  Pomare's  orator,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Matavai,  used  insulting  expressioni  in  reference 
to  the  corpse ;  which  so  incensed  Otu,  that,  aided 
by  the  chief  priest,  he  immediately  made  war  upon 
tiie  district  of  Matavai,  Late  in  the  evening,  the 
Mitsionaries  and  people  had  some  intimatioa  of 
his  intention  :  before  daylight  the  neit  morning, 
the  attack  was  commenced  at  one  end  c^  Ae  d»- 
trict;  the  inhabitants  fled  before  the  asaailants; 
and  by  sunrise,  the  warriors  of  Otu  had  scoured 
the  district  froDi  one  end  to  the  other,  driving 
before  them  every  inhabitant,  excepting  a  few  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Missionary  dwellings. 
Several  warriors,  with  clubs  and  spears,  snrronnded 
the  Missionary  house,  but  its  inmates  remained 
Bnmolested :  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Haa- 
manemane  arrived,  and  assured  the  Mission  family 
w>  evil  was  designed  against  them.  In  the  even- 
ing they  were  also  visited  in  an  amicable  manner 
by  Otu  and  his  queen. 

In  connexion  with  this  attack  upon  the  district 
ftf  MatavM,  which  belonged  to  P<miare,  Otu  tnd 
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Haamanemane  declared  that  Pomare  was  de- 
orived  of  all  authority  in  the  larger  peninnila. 
The  districts  on  the  treat  and  south  side  de- 
clared for  Otu,  and  those  on  the  western  irere 
threatened  with  invasion  in  the  event  of  refusal. 
In  the  division  of  the  tenitory  thus  aeized, 
the  chief  priest  received  the  eastern  part  of 
Matavai;  but  he  did  not  long'  enjoy  it;  ne  was 
murdered,  at  the  instance  of  Fomaie,  very  shcHtly 
afterwards. 

Haamanemane,  the  old  priest,  having  been 
Captain  Wilson's  taia,  or  friend,  was  frequently 
with  the  Missionaries,  and  naifbrmly  kind  to  them. 
He  was  evidently  a  shrewd  and  enterprising  man  ; 
yet  I  should  think  sometimes  rather  eccentric 
When  arrayed  in  a  bvourite  dress,  which  was  a 
glazed  hat,  and  a  black  coat  fringed  round  the 
edges  with  red  feathers,  his  appearance  must  have 
been  somewhat  ludicrous,  although  this  was  pro- 
bably his  sacerdotal  habit,  as  red  feathers  wera 
always  considered  emblematical  of  their  deides. 
Hi  had  formerly  been  a  principal  chief  in  Raiatea, 
and  still  possessed  great  mfiuence  over  the  natives, 
especially  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Eimeo,  where, 
with  a  little  assistance  from  the  European  work- 
men, he  had  built  a  schooner,  in  whicn  he  came 
over  to  see  his  friend  Captain  Wilson,  during  the 
second  visit  of  the  Duff  to  Tahiti.  This  vessel, 
considering  it  as  their  fitst  effort  at  ship-building, 
was  an  astonishing  performance.  To  him,  the 
Missioaaries  had  frequent  opportunities  of  speak- 
ing, though  apparency  with  but  little  good  effect, 
against  many  of  tlie  sanguinary  features  of  their 
idolatry,  espedally  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices, 
in  which  they  knew  he  had  been  more  than  once 
engaged  since  their  arrival.     Sometimes,  however, 
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he  spoke  u  if  he  officiated,  in  these  lunnd  litea, 
more  from  necessity  than  choice. 

He  vas  remarkably  actire  and  yigoroui,  and, 
thou^  &r  advanced  in  years  and  nearly  blind, 
indulged,  whhoat  restraint,  in  all  the  degrading 
Tices  of  bis  country.  Moral  character,  and  vtr- 
tuons  conduct,  were  never  considered  requisite, 
even  in  those  wfaese  office  was  most  sacred.  As  a 
priest,  he  practised  every  species  of  extortion  and 
cruelty;  neither  was  he  less  ^tmiliar  with  intrigue, 
nor  free  from  ambition,  as  a  politician.  His  sup- 
posed influence  with  die  goas,  his  deep  skill  in 
the  mysteries  of  their  worship,  and  the  constant 
dread  of  his  dbpleasure,  which  would  probably 
have  doomed  the  individual,  by  whom  it  was 
incurred,  to  immolation  on  the  altar  of  bis  idol, 
fevoured,  in  no  small  degree,  his  assumption  and 
exercise  of  civil  power,  both  in  Eimeo  and  Tahiti. 
A  jealousy  appeared  to  exist  between  him  and 
Pomare,  Uie  iather  of  Otu,  who  was  king;  of  the 
island ;  and  during  the  absence  of  the  fcvmer,  on 
a  visit  to  a  uei^bouring  island,  availing  himself 
of  the  offence  Pomarc's  orator  and  people  had 
given  to  Otn,  he  formed  a  league  with  the  young 
king,  to  deprive  Pomare  of  all  authority  in  Tahiti. 
Having  offered  a  human  victim  to  his  idol,  he 
invaded  the  district  of  the  absent  chieftain,  and 
brought  war  to  the  very  doors  of  the  Mission- 
house,  in  less  than  seventeen  months  after  the 
departure  of  the  Duff.  The  attack,  as  already 
stated,  was  made  at  daybreak,  tn  the  western 
border  of  Matavai:  four  individuals  were  killed, 
and  afterwards  offered  by  the  priest  to  his  deity. 
The  iohabitanta,  unable  to  withstand  the  young 
king  and  his  ally,  abandoned  their  plantations  and 
their  dwellings,  and  fled  for  their  lives.     The  in- 
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nden  dirided  the  district,  and  the  priest,  takiag 
posseBsion  of  the  eastern  sMe,  rerelled  in  all  tlw 
profl^acT  and  insolence  of  plunder  and  destrac- 
tion.  His  triumph,  however,  was  bat  short. 
Fonare  sent  privately  ta  Idla  directions  for  bis 
assassination.  After  two  or  three  soUcitatioiM 
^m  his  mother,  Otu,  the  young  king,  though  in 
closest  alliance  with  hint,  consulted  to  his  death, 
tad.  be  was  murdeTed  by  one  of  Idia's  men,  at  the 
foot  of  One-tree  Hill,  as  be  was  on  his  way  to  Pare, 
on  the  3d  of  December  1798,  ten  days  after  the 
invasion  of  Matavai. 

This  event  gave  a  new  aspect  to  political  aSain 
in  the  islaad,  and  appeared  to  unite  in  one  interest 
Otu  and  Pomare  bis  father.  The  inhabitants  of 
Malavai  left  their  places  of  retreat,  and,  having 
presented  their  peace-<^nng,  re-occupied  their 
lands.  The  Hissionaries  resumed  their  attempts 
to  instruct  the  natives,  but  found  tbe  acquis 
sition  of  the  language  so  difficult,  and  the 
insensibility  of  the  people  so  great,  that  they 
were  exceedii^ly  discouraged.  Some  of  the 
natives,  however,  were  led  to  inquire  how  it  was 
that  Cook,  Vancouver,  Bligh,  and  other  earTy 
visitors,  bad  never  told  than  any  of  those  things 
which  they  beaid  from  the  teachers  now  residing 
with  them. 

Towards  the  close  of  tbe  year  1799,  the  Mis- 
sionaries were  called  to  the  melancholy  duty  of 
conveying  to  the  silent  grave,  under  veiy  distress- 
ing drcnmstances,  Mr.  Lewis,  one  of  their  number, 
and  the  first  Missionary  who  had  terminated  his 
life  on  the  shores  of  Tahiti.  He  landed  from  the 
ship  Duff  in  1797,  continued  to  labour  with  bis 
oompanitms,  respected  and  useful,  until  about 
three  months  after  the  departure  of  the  Nautflot 
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to  Port  Jackson,  vhen  he  left  the  Miraion-house, 
and  took  up  his  residence  with  a  taio,  or  friend,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  district.  Three  weeks 
afterwards,  he  intimated  to  his  companions  his 
intention  of  nnidne  in  marriage  with  a  native  of 
the  island,  salemnly  purposing  to  abide  faithful 
towards  her  until  death.  Considering  her  an 
idolatreaa,  the  HissionBries  deemed  this  an  incon* 
■istent  and  unlawful  act,  and  not  only  declined  to 
sanction  the  proceeding,  but  endeavoured  by  every 
means  to  dissuade  him  from  it;  but  Mr.  Lewis, 
persevering  in  his  determination,  they  dissolved 
the  connexion  that  had  subsisted  between  hira  and 
themselves,  as  members  of  a  Christian  church  or 
society,  and  discontinued  all  religious  and  social  in- 
tercourse with  him.  He  was  still  constant  in  attend- 
ance on  piibltc  worship,  industrious  in  the  culture 
of  his  garden,  and  in  working  for  the  king  and  prin- 
cipal chje&,  who  were  evidently  much  attached  to 
him.  On  the  23d  of  November,  the  Missionaries 
heard  that  he  had  died  on  the  preceding  evening. 
Tliey  hastened  to  his  house,  and  found  the  coirjse 
lying  on  a  bed  ;  the  forehead  and  face  considcr- 
U)W  disfigured  witli  wounds,  apparency  inflicted 
with  a  stone  and  a  sharp  instrument.  Tne  female 
with  whom  he  had  lived  as  his  wife,  informed  them 
that  he  went  out  of  the  house  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and  that  hearing  a  noise  shortly  afterwards, 
she  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  it  proceeded,  and 
saw  him  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  house, 
beating  his  head  against  the  stones.  On  looking 
at  that  part  of  the  pavement  where  he  had  fallen, 
one  or  two  of  the  stones  were  stained  with  blood. 
Some  of  the  natives  said  that  he  had  acted  as  if 
insane;  others,  that  the  evil  spirit  had  entered  into 
him ;  but,  from   several    expressions   that  wera 
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used,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  he  had  be^ 
murdered. 

Asaisted  by  two  or  three  nativea,  Mr.  Bicknell 
and  Mr.  Nott  dug  a  grave  in  a  spot  near  their 
dwelling  on  the  north  aide  of  Matavai  bay,  which 
had  been  selected  as  a  place  of  iDterment.  On 
the  evening  of  the  2dth  of  November,  1799, 
Mr.  Nott,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Eyre,  and  Mr.  Bick- 
nell, bore  his  remains  to  the  grave,  where 
Hr.  Harris  read  the  xcth  Psalm,  and  offered  up 
W)  appropriate  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  were  truly  affecting,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  Missionaries  such  as  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe.  They  have  since 
learned  that  he  was  murdered  ;  and  some  of  them 
have  also  regretted,  that,  after  his  separation, 
kindness  and  friendly  intercourse  were  not  con- 
tinued, which  might  perhaps,  without  compromise 
of  character,  have  been  consistently  maintained. 
Pomare,  considering  himself  the  protector  of  the 
Missionaries,  though  he  did  not  appear  to  think 
he  bad  been  murdered,  yet  proposed,  if  it  appeared 
to  the  survivora  that  such  had  been  the  met,  to 
destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  district;  and  so 
much  did  many  of  the  latter  fear  such  an  event, 
that  they  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  Missioiuuries, 
consideriDg  that  in  such  retaliation  the  innocent 
Fould  sufi^r  with  the  guilty,  interposed,  and  [«e- 
vailed  upon  the  king  to  spare  Jtfae  district,  but  to 
punish  the  guil^  whenever  they  might  be  dis- 
covered. 

Scarcely  were  the  remains  of  Mr.  Lewis  con- 
signed to  the  silent  grave,  when  ttq  event  occurred, 
which  again  reduced  the  nnmher  of  this  already 
weakened  band.  The  Betsy  of  Londob,  a  letter  o( 
manjue,  arrived  with  a  Spanish  brig  her  prize, 
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frith  which  she  was  proceeding  from  South  Ame- 
rica to  Port  Jackson.  The  commander  of  the 
Betsy  having  intimated  his  intention  of  returning 
in  five  or  sis  months,  Mr.  Harris  proposed  to  his 
companions  to  visit  New  South  Wales;  and  on 
the  1st  of  January  1800,  he  sailed  from  Matavai 
bay,  intending  to  return  when  the  ship  should 
revisit  the  islands.  By  this  conveyance,  the 
remaining  Missionariea  wrote  an  account  of  their 
circumstances  and  their  prospects  to  the  directors 
in  London,  stating,  that  although  they  had  not 
acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  langnage  to 
enable  them  publicly  to  preach  the  gospel,  they 
had  observed,  whenever  Uiey  had  conversed  with 
the  natives,  that  though  they  could  perceive  the 
difference  between  Christianity  and  paganism, 
their  attachment  to  the  abominations  of  the  latter 
■was  too  strong  to  be  removed  by  any  other  influ- 
ence than  that  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High. 

Anxious  to  avoid  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
those  funds  which  British  benevolence  fiimtshed, 
they  had  on  a  former  occasion  written,  to  prerent 
the  Society's  incurring  any  further  expense  on 
their  account,  as  their  remaining  on  the  island  was 
uncertain;  but  now,  as  there  was  a  prospect  of 
peaceable  continuance,  and  the  liberal  supply  they 
had  taken  out  in  the  Duff,  being,  by  plunder, 
presents,  &c.  nearly  expended,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  sahcrt  a  few  articles  for  their  own 
use,  and  othera  for  presents  to  the  chieft,  whom 
they  described  as  daily  visiting  their  dwellings,  and 
treating  them  with  kindness. 

Five  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Betsy,  the 
Missionaries  had  the  satisfaction  to  welcome  again 
to  their  Society,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry;  who  re- 
turned from  Port  Jackson  in  the  Eliza,  a  South 
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Sea  whaler.  Mr.  Henry  was  the  onl^  oae  of  the 
number  who  had  left,  that  resumed  hu  labaan  in 
Tahiti.  By  him  they  also  unexpectedly  reeeired 
the  pleasing  intel%eace  of  the  DnfTB  Becond  des- 
tination to  Tahiti,  and  were  led  to  hope,  on 
her  arrival,  a  reinforcement  of  labourers,  and  the 
varions  wpplieB  of  whic^  they  stood  bo  much  in 
need.  Having  repaired  the  vessel  and  recruited 
his  Btoiett  the  captain  sailed  &om  Tahiti  on  the 
14th  of  JanuaiT,  leaving  on  the  island  three  of 
his  seamen,  imosa  influence  amoog  the  inha- 
bibmU  in  general  was  soon  foand  to  be  most 
unbvourable. 

Hitherto,  the  public  wondiip  of  Ood  had  been 
perfonned  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Missioa- 
bouBe,  but  as  it  appeared  expedient  to  erect  a 
place  for  this  speawt  object,  to  which  also  the 
natives  might  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  a  epot  was  selected  near  tho 
grare  of  Mr.  Lewis ;  and  on  the  5th  of  March 
1797,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  Pomare's 
men,  they  commenced  the  erection  of  their  chapel. 
The  chiefs  procured  most  of  the  materials,  and 
when  it  was  nearly  finished,  Pomaie  sent  ^fith 
as  an  offering  to  Jesus  Christ,  requestii^  that  it 
might  be  kMug  up  in  their  new  chapel,  litis  was 
the  fint  building  ever  erected  on  the  South  Sea 
iHlands,  for  the  worship  of  the  living  God.  But 
although  the  Missionaries  were  cheered  with  the 
hope  of  often  beholding  it  filled  with  attentive 
hearen  or  Christian  worshippera,  they  were  obliged 
to  pull  it  down  early  in  tne  year  1803,  to  prevent 
its  aflbrding  shelter  to  their  enemies,  or  being  set  on 
fire  by  the  rebels,  by  which  theii  own  dwelling 
tni^ht  have  been  destroyed. 

The  pleasing  anticipations  which  the  Mission* 
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aries  had  been  led  to  indulge,  in  connexion  with 
the  second  visit  of  the  Duff,  were  destroyed  b;  the 
arriTcJ  of  the  Albion  in  Ms^rai  bay,  on  the  27lh 
of  December  in  the  same  year.  Her  comtaander, 
Captain  Bunker,  brought  them  no  letters  from 
England,  but  conveyed  the  melancholy  tidings  of 
the  capture  of  the  Duff  by  a  French  privateer.  He 
also  deliveied  from  Mr.  Hanis,  nho  was  settled  m 
Norfolk  Island,  a  lettei  acijuainting  them  with  tlui 
mnrder  of  three  of  the  Missionaries  in  tlie  Friendly 
Islands,  the  departure  of  one,  the  flight  of  the  rest 
to  Port  Jackson,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Tonga  Miaaion.  l^eir  own  circumstances  were  bj 
no  means  prosperous :  they  had  heard  but  once 
from  England  ;  they  were  expecting  every  day  the 
arrival  of  the  Duff  with  cheering  tidings  and  addi- 
tional Eud ;  but  the  intelligence  now  received,  not 
onlif  disappointed  their  hopes,  but  depressed  dkeir 
spirits,  and  darkened  their  prospects.  In  the 
letter  sent  at  this  time  to  the  directors,  thej 
express  their  anxiety  to  hear  from  England,  their 
conviction  of  the  facilities  that  would  be  afforded 
towards  the  establishing  the  gospel  in  Tahiti  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  if  they  were  joined  by  a 
body  of  Missionaries  and  an  experienced  directoc^ 
and  recommended  that  a  sui^on  and  several  mai- 
chanics  should  be  included  in  the  number  of  those 
who  m^ht  be  sent. 

The  Albion  had  scarcely  sailed,  when  large 
fleets  of  canoes,  filled  with  fighting  men,  arrived^ 
and  the  island  was  agitated  with  the  apprehenskia 
of  hostilities  between  the  king  and  chie&.  Tb* 
removal  of  Oro,  the  national  idol,  from  Pue  to 
Atehuru,  was  the  cause  of  the  threatened  conflict: 
ammunition  was  prepared;  a  large  assemUvof 
chiefs  and  warriors  met  at  Pare;  imd  it  was  daily 
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expected  that  the  long  concealed  elements  of  war 
wonld  there  explode,  and  plnn^  the  nation  in 
uiarchy  and  bloodshed.  At  this  critical  period, 
bis  majesty's  ship  Porpoise  arrived  in  Hatavai 
bay.  The  letter  and  presents  Pomare  received  bi 
this  conveyance  from  the  governor  of  New  Sontn 
Walea,  and  the  attentions  paid  to  him  by  the 
commander  of  the  vessel,  tended,  in  no  small 
liegree,  to  confirm  Otu  in  his  government,  and  to 
intimiiUte  his  enenues. 

.  The  governors  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  luve  uniformly  manifested  the  most  friendly 
concern  for  the  safety  of  the  Hissionariei,  and  the 
■uccest  of  the  several  Missions  in  the  South  Seas. 
On  the  present  occasion,  Qovemor  King,  in  « 
letter  to  Pomare,  remarked,  that  be  could  "  not 
too  stroDgly  recommend  to  his  kind  protection,  the 
WKiety  of  Missionaries  whom  he  had  taken  under 
his  care ;"  and  that,  "  such  protection  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  gratitude  of  the  Missionaries,  and 
-the  friendship  of  King  George."  Governor  Hac- 
quarie,  his  successor,  manifested  the  same  kind- 
ness towards  the  Missionaries,  and  an  equal  regard 
for  the  welbre  and  security  of  the  natives.  In 
order  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand 
«nd  the  South  Sea  Islands  from  the  oppression, 
violence,  and  murder,  of  nnuincipled  and  lawless 
Europeans,  he  issuoj,  in  December,  1813,  an 
Order,  alike  creditable  to  the  enlightened  policy  of 
hia  admin  istiatkm,   and  the  benevolence   of  bit 


Goventment  and  General  Ordert,  dated 

December  1,  1B13. 

**  Mo  (Up  or  vnael  shall  claai  on!  fixini  uij  of  l]i« 

yorta  wltUn  (his  teiritcn;,  (Naw  Soath  Vales,)  (or  New 


■tiTn ;  Hod  not  commit  acti  of  tnapui  on  thdr 
DB,  liuiils,  htbitatioDB,  barial  erooDdi,  tombt,  or 
rties,  and  not  make  war,  or  at  ul  interfere  in  theb 
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ZetlMid,  or  an;  other  Iglaod  In  tbe  Sooth  Padfie,  nnlcM 
the  Maiter,  if  of  Britiih  or  Indian,  or  the  Huter  and 
Ownen,  if  of  Plantation  registry,  ihall  enter  into  bonda 
with  the  Naval  Officer,  under  £1000  penalty,  thai  them- 
Mires  and  crew  ihall  properly  demean  thenwelTee  tonardt 

the  na  -  ■ 

garden 
properties. 

qnarrels,  or  excite  any  animosities  among  them,  but 
leare  them  to  the  free  eqjoymeat  of  their  riles  and  cere> 
moniM ;  and  not  take  from  the  ialanda  an j  male  nstlTe, 
vitbont  fai<  own  and  his  chief'l  and  parenta'  conaeul ; 
and  shall  not  t«ke  from  thence  Bny  female  natiTB,  wilhont 
the  like  consent — or,  in  case  of  shipping  on;  male  nativas, 
as  mariners,  diiers,  &e.  then,  at  their  own  request  at  any 
time,  to  discharge  them,  Aral  paying  them  ail  wages, 
&c.  And,  the  nstivel  of  all  the  said  islands  being  tinder 
His  M^esty's  protection,  all  acts  of  rapine,  plunder, 
piracy,  mardeia,  or  other  outrages  against  their  persons 
or  property,  wIU,  upon  eonriction,  be  sererely  pnnished." 

In  reference  to  another  Order  reiembling  thU, 
and  issued  November  19,  1814,  it  is  declared, 


•  "  Any  neglect  or  disobedience  of  these  Orden,  will 
■ut^ect  the  offenders  to  be  proceeded  against  wiUi  tbe 
almost  rigonr  of  the  law,  on  their  return  thither,  (ris. 
New  Sooth  Wales ;)  and,  those  who  shall  return  to  Eng* 
land,  without  Brst  rewirting  to  ihls  place,  will  be  reportnl 
to  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
such  documents  transmitted,  as  will  warrant  their  being 
equally  proceeded  agniaM  and  punished-" 

Although  the  justice  and  humanitv  of  the  gover- 
nor of  New  South  Wales  were  so  distinctly  mani- 
fested in  the  foregoing  Orders,  these  regulations 
were  found  insufficient  to  prevent  outrage  upon 
the  natives,  from  the  masters  and  crews  of  vessels 
visiting  the  islands :  an  act  was  therefore  passed 
in  the  British  parliament,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1817,  entitled,  "  An  Act  of  the  67th  of  the  King, 
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for  the  more  efiectua!  punuhmmt  of  HnrdeTS  and 
Manslaughters  committed  in  places  not  within 
His  Majesty's  domimons."  As  it  is  a  document 
important  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  inhabit* 
anta  of  Polynesia,  I  deem  no  apolo^  neceaaaiy, 
for  inserting  it  nearly  entire.  In  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  it  is  stated^ 

"  That  grieTDui  mnrden  and  mnaslKughteTB  bad  beea 
committal  ia  the  Soulh  Pacific  Oeeui,  as  nrll  on  dw 
faigh  seas,  as  oa  Isnd,  in  Ih*  iilvida  of  New  ZeHlKnd  and 
Otalieite,  and  ia  other  liianda,  couBtrias,  and  places,  net 
within  His  Majesty's  domiuiona,  by  the  maitrra  and  CMna 
of  Britiah  shjpi,  and  other  perao&a,  who  have,  for  tba 
most  part,  deserted  from,  or  left  their  ships,  and  han 
continued  to  lire  and  reside  amon^t  the  iDhabitants  of 
these  islands ;  nhereby  great  vialence  has  been  dcMM, 
and  a  general  scandal  and  prejudice  raised  agaiaat  tk» 
name  and  churacter  of  Britiah  and  other  European  tra- 
ders :  And  whereas  such  crimes  and  oflbnces  do  esoitpe 
BBpanlsbed,  by  reason  of  the  difficnitjof  brtngin);  to  trial 
the  pensona  sailtj  thereof:  For  remedj'  whereof,  t>e  U 
enacted  bjr  the  King's  most  eieelleDlH^estj,  bj  sad  wi& 
the  adrice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  SpiHtual  and  Tempo- 
ml,  and  the  Commons,  in  this  present  parliament  usen- 
bled,  and  bj  the  aathorilr  of  the  sbsm,  that  from  aad 
liflar  the  passing  of  this  Act,  all  murders  and  mansbng^ 
lers  cMnnitted,  or  thst  shall  b«  oonmitted.  In  the  said 
islandsof  New  Zealaad  and  Otahelte,  or  within  any  other 
Islands,  cooatries,  or  places,  not  within  His  Mi^sstr's 
ilomlDioBS,  nor  anbject  to  anj  Enropean  stata  or  power, 
nor  within  (he  tenilorj  of  the  Uuted  Stataa  of  America, 
by  the  muter  or  crew  of  aDf  British  ship,  or  Tessel,  or 
any  of  them^  or  by  any  person  sailiag  in,  Or  beloDginf 
thereto;  or  that  shall  have  sailed  in,  or  beloagrd  to, 
and  faaTC  quitted  an;  British  ship,  or  Tessel,  to  lire  in  any 
of  the  said  Islaada,  conntriea,  or  places,  or  either  of  then, 
or  that  shall  be  there  livtiig;  shall  and  may  he  tiled,  and 
adjadged,  and  pnniahed,  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  '-'-■"'*, 
plantalinne,  colnnies,  daminioTis,  forts,  or  factories,  ander 
or  tiy  virtue  of  the  King's  commiBsfan,  or  cottuaissions, 
which  ihall  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  bailed,  under, 
and  I9  virtue,  aad  In  pnmHuioe  of,  an  Act  pasaed  In  the 
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By  the  Porpoise,  the  MissianarieB  received  ths 
agreeable  intelligeQce  that  a  ship,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment  of  their  number,  and  Decessaiy  supplies  from 
England,  wat  on  her  way  to  the  islands.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  10th  of  July,  1801,  the  Royal 
Admiral,  commanded  by  Captain  W,  Wilson, 
anchored  in  the  bay,  having'  a  number  of  Mis- 
sionaries  on  board,  together  with  supplies  and 
letters  from  their  friends  and  the  directors,  front 
whom  they  had  heard  only  once,  during  the  four 
years  they  had  dwelt  on  the  island.  Mr.  Shelly, 
one  of  the  Missionaries  who  had  been  stationed  in 
the  Friendly  Islands,  but  had  escaped  to  New 
South  Wales,  returned  to  Tahiti  in  this  ship,  and 
w«a  cordially  welcomed  by  his  friends,  along  with 
those  who  had  arrived  from  England. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1801,  Captain  Wil- 
aen,  and  the  eight  Missionaries  from  England, 
loaded  near  Pomt  Venus,  and  were  introduced 
to  Otu,  Pomare,  and  other  principal  chiefs,  by 
whom  they  were  welcomed  to  Tahiti,  Pomare 
■old  he  was  pleased  with  their  arrival,  and  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  that  others  should  join 
them.  The  gratification  he  expressed  on  their 
landing,  however,  did  not  arise  front  any  desire 
after  religious  instructjon,  fbr  in  this  interview  he 
spoke  of  their  engaging  in  war  with  him,  and  pro- 
tubly  rejoiced  in  tlieir  arrival  only  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  extent  of  his  influence,  and  the 
stability  of  his  government.  After  remaining  about 
three  weeks  at  Tahiti,  and  assisting  the  society  in 
'  dietr  regulations  by  his  counsel,  and  in  the  prepar 
ntion  of  their  housU  by  the  carpenters  c^  the  ship. 
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Captain  WilBOD  sailed  from  MaUvu  on  the  3 1st 
of  July.  With  him,  Mr.  Broomhall  left  Tahiti  for 
China  or  India.  He  had  been  above  five  yeaia  on 
the  island,  having  Etnived  in  the  Dufi*  in  1797. 
He  was  an  intelligent,  active  young  man,  24  years 
of  age,  had  been  highly  serviceable  to  the  Hisaion, 
and  was  respected  by  the  natives,  until  about 
twelve  months  prior  to  the  amval  of  the  Royal 
Admiral,  when  he  intimated  his  doubts  aa  to  the 
reality  of  Divine  influence  on  the  mind,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  His  companions  endea- 
voured to  remove  his  scepticism ;  but  failing  to 
their  eflbrts,  he  was  separated  from  their  commu- 
nion, having  on  several  occasions  publicly  declared 
his  sentiments  to  be  deistical.  He  then  lived  some 
time  with  a  native  female,  aa  his  wife,  but  was 
soon  left  by  her ;  and,  on  the  airival  of  Captain 
Wilson,  requested  permissioa  to  leave  the  island 
in  his  ship.  His  departure  from  the  island  under 
such  circumstances,  although  desirable  on  account 
of  the  influence  of  his  principles  and  conduct  or 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  could  not  but  be 
peculiarly  distresung  to  those  he  left  behind 
They  followed  him  with  their  compassionate  regard, 
and  thdr  prayers,  and,  after  a  number  of  years, 
learned  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  vessel 
trading  in  the  Indian  seas ;  that  he  had  at  length 
made  himself  known  to  the  Baptist  Missionaries  at 
Serampore,  from  whom  they  heard  that  he  had  re- 
nounced his  erroneous  sentiments,  and  professed 
his  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelati<Hi. 

The  circumstances  which  follow  relative  to  the 
penitence  of  this  unhappy  man,  are  taken  from  the 
'  Circular  Letters"  published  by  the  Baptist  Hia- 
sionnry  Society.  In  one  of  these,  dated  Calcutta, 
May  8,  1809,  the  writer  says — 
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"  Ve  hsTe  IMel;  tMii  th«  gracloiu  hand  of  Ood 
■tretched  out  in  a  mint  renarkable  maiiDGr,  in  the  noo- 
Teiy  of  1  bgckaliiliDg  MiutMHiry,  after  niua  yean  of  wan- 
dorinf  from  Ood.  Thii  penoo  h«d  been  ohoaen  with 
other*  for  an  aidaona  undertaking ;  had  been  tet  apart  to 
the  great  work,  and  had  engaged  in  it  to  a  coniiderable 
eitent;  bavins  acqaited  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Ihs 
languajie  in  which  he  wal  to  preach  to  the  heathen.  At 
thii  period,  he  fell  into  open  Iniquity;  and  embraced  ■ 
glooniT  itate  of  infldellty,  the  freqnent  conleqaence  ot 
backilidiug  from  God." 

Having  left  the  Mission  and  gone  to  sea, 
Kveral  alanning  incideDta,  particulariy  the  break- 
ina;  of  a  limb  at  Madras,  and  a  uvere  illneoa  in 
Calcutta,  tended  to  arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
danger.  But,  although  he  held  a  correspondence 
with  several  serious  persons,  he  studiously  con- 
cealed his  previous  character  and  his  name.  At 
len^h,  aller  writing  a  long  letter,  in  which  he 
describes  the  anguish  of  his  mind  with  dreadfiil 
minnteness,  he  obtained  a  private  interview  with 
Dr.  Marshman  and  Mr.  Ward,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  result. 

"At  the  time  appointed,  he  called  on  brother  Manli* 
man,  at  brother  Care;'*  honu,  and,  after  a  little  conver- 
•ation  on  the  itate  of  his  eoul,  he  added, '  Yon  now  bdiold 
an  apoetate  MluioDarj.  I  am .  who  left  his  bre- 
thren nine  jean  ago.  Ii  It  pouible  jon  can  behold  me 
withont  despiiing  mef — The  eflect  which  thiadiacoTerr  of 
Divine  mercy,  displayed  to  a  backslider,  had  on  bntthar 
Hanbman'i  mind,  can  better  be  conceiTed  than  described. 
It  for  the  moment  took  away  the  anguish  occasionad  In  a 
Dote  that  Initant  received  froia  Serampore,  saying,  that 
brother  Carey  waa  at  the  point  of  death !  Brother  Ihu«Ii> 
man  entreated  this  returning  prodigal  to  be  aaaored  of  tlka 
ntmoat  lore  on  our  part;  enconraged  him  in  hi*  determi- 
nation to  relnm  to  hi*  Hitsionary  hrelbren  ;  and  pramiaed 
*o  Intercede  on  hi*  behalf,  both  with  his  brethren,  aod 
thoae  who  sent  him  out" 
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Soon  after  the  above  iaterriew,  Mr.  Broomhall 
embarked  on  another  voyage  to  some  port  in  India, 
purposing',  on  his  return,  to  dispose  of  his  vessel, 
and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  cause  which  he  had  abandoned , 
but  from  that  voyage  he  never  returned :  neither 
Mr.  Broomhall  nor  his  vessel  was  ever  afterwaida 
heard  of, — it  is  supposed  that  the  vessel  fbundeicd, 
and  all  on  board  perished. 
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Pint  pTMchlng  in  the  natire  lancn 
in  Atehnra—Seizure  oF  the  idoT< 
Oropa — Introduction  of  useful  fareign  fruiU  uicl  ti  „ 
tsbln — ProTidFutial  aniTsl  of  two  Teweli — Battl«  of 
Faro— King's  camp  Mtaeked,  On>  retakra— HlidMi 
itaiiu  tfoAoatd  iritb  Beuiien,  Ice— DeMlatloaof  th« 
mr— Death  of  the  king'a  brother — Ravage*  of  tbreigii 
diteaiet — Death  of  Pomare — Sketch  of  hla  character-^ 
Otn  aMniM*  tl>«  name  of  hif  late  fiithei^Orisiii  of  the 
Mgal  DBiDe— ESbrtf  to  lailract  the  children— Death  of 
die  queen — ComplUtiDn  of  the  Bnt  ipeUing-book — Fliwt 
•chool  fbr  teaching  reading  and  writing^-Airiral  of  die 
Hawkesbary— Death  of  Mr.  JeAcrson— Mr.  NoU'b  tuH 
to  tbe  Leeward  Iglandt— Relx-llloB  in  Mataval— Defeat 
<^the  king— Departure  of  the  nu^ority  of  Oe  HluioB- 
nrie* — Abandonment  of  the  HiBalon. 

AsxioUB  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  islands, 
those  vrho  had  arrived  in  the  Royal  Admiral  had 
brought  with  them  a  variety  of  useful  seeds  from 
Port  Jackson,  with  plants  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  and 
the  paach-tree,  which  were  planted  in  the  Misaton 
gBrden.  Many  of  the  seeds  grew,  and  the  vege' 
tables  produced  added  an  agreeable  variety  to 
the  indtgenoua  productions  of  the  country,  lite 
Tine,  the  peach,  and  the  fig,  appeared  to  thrivfl 
well ;  but  m  the  war  which  brolce  out  shortly  after, 
the  fences  were  broken  down,  the  plants  torn  up 
or  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  garden  was  entirely 
destroyed.  PbeapiJes  and  water  melona,  a 
u.  s 
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which  the  natives  seemed  remarkably  fond,  werft 
preserved  amidst  the  general  deraBtation.  The 
pineapple  grew  luxuriantly  in  several  parts  of 
Tahiti ;  and  though  the  natives  were  totd  it  was 
palatable  food,  they  were  so  mistaken  in  the  nature 
of  the  fruit,  that  tiiey  baked  numbers  of  them  in 
their  native  ovens,  before  they  attempted  to  eat 
any  ttudressed.  Had  they  exercised  a  little  mow 
patience,  the  vine  also  might  perhaps  have  been 
spared ;  for  it  is  stated,  that  as  soon  as  the  youn^ 
grapes  appeared,  they  eagerly  plucked  and  tasted 
them,  but,  finding  them  exceedingly  sour,  they 
became  indignant,  and,  regarding  the  plant  as 
useless,  destroyed  it. 

The  Missionaries  who  had  arrived  in  the  Duff, 
had  now  acquired  so  much  of  the  langu^e  as  to 
be  aUe  to  preach  to  the  natives  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  to  engage  in  the  catechetical  instruc- 
tion of  the  cliildren.  In  these  exercises  they  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  inhabitants  of  their 
own  ficinity,  but  visited  the  adjacent  districts ; 
and,  in  the  month  of  March,  1802,  Mr.  Nott, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Elder,  made  the  first  Mis- 
sionary tour  of  Tahiti.  They  were  in  general, 
hospitably  entertained,  and  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  speaking  to  the  people,  who  frequently 
listened  with  attention,  and  onen  made  inquiries, 
either  while  the  preacher  was  speaking,  or  after 
the  address  was  ended.  They  seemed  interested 
in  the  account  of  the  creation,  and  deeply  affected 
'with  the  exhibition  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  true 
Utonement  for  sin ;  instead  of  pearls,  or  pigs,  or 
other  offerings,  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  as  ths  best  means  of  propitiating  thdr 
deities.  Some  said  tliey  desired  to  pray  to  the 
true  God,  but  were  u&aid  the  goda  of  Tahiti  would 
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Aattoj  them  if  they  did :  others  remained,  that 
the  Duff  came  last  among  the  ships,  but  that,  if 
the  gospel  had  been  conveyed  by  the  first  ship, 
the  gods  of  feathers,  as  they  denominated  their 
idols,  would  lon^  ago  have  been  destroyed :  and 
one  of  the  ^ncipal  chiefs,  at  iriiose  residence  th^ 
■pent  the  night,  observed  to  the  natives  around, 
that  he  believed  the  Missionaries  possessed  the  tnte 
foundation  of  knowledge. 

On  their  return  home,  th«T  travelled  through 
the  district  of  Atehuru,  and  found  the  hing, 
Pomare,  and  all  the  diiefH  and  warriors  of  t^ 
land,  assembled  at  the  great  marae,  where  a 
Dumber  of  ceremonies  were  perfbrming  in  honour 
of  Oro,  the  great  national  idol.  As  they  passed 
the  marae,  they  saw  a  number  of  hogs  on  the 
altar,  and  several  human  sacrifice*  placed  in  the 
trees  around;  and  when  they  reached  the  spot 
where  the  chiefs  were  assembled,  they  fbund 
Pomara  offering  five  or  sis  large  pigi  to  Oro,  on 
board  a  sacred  canoe,  in  which  the  ark,  or  resi- 
dence of  the  idol,  was  placed.  Notwithstanding 
his  being  thna  engaged,  they  told  him  Jehovah 
alone  was  Giod,  that  pigs  were  not  acceptable  to 
him  as  ofierings,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  tlie  true 
atonement  for  sin,  and  that  God  was  ofiended  with 
them  for  killing  men.  The  chief  at  firat  seemed 
nnwilling  to  listen,  but  at  last  said  he  would  attend 
to  their  religion. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  king,  chiefs, 
and  peo[Je,  were  assembled  within  the  temide, 
Otu  and  his  fether,  pretending  to  have  received 
intimation  that  Oro  wished  to  be  conveyed  to 
Tautira,  in  Taiarabu,  Pomaie  addressed  the  chiefs 
of  AtehuTD,  requesting  them  to  give  him  up;  but 
the  OTators  of  the  Atehuruan  chie&  reaiated> 
b2 
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Ota  tlien  demanded  him,  but  th«  chieb  still 
reltised  compliance.  Pomare  then  recommended 
his  Bon,  the  king,  to  allow  the  Atehuruan  chiefs  to 
retain  the  idol  until  a  certain  ceremony  had  been 
performed.  This  the  king  declined,  and  again 
insisted  that  Oro  should  be  given  up.  This  was 
still  refused ;  and,  haTing  asked  for  some  time 
without  effect,  he  rose  in  anger,  and  ordered  his 
party  to  withdraw.  A  number  of  his  attendants 
riislted  upon  the  caitoes,  others  seized  the  god  by 
force,  tore  him  away  from  the  people  of  Atehuru, 
and  bore  him  towaids  the  aea.  Thn  was  not  only 
the  signal  for  war,  but  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. The  Atehuruans  fled  to  the  valley,  and 
the  king  and  Pomare  set  sail  with  their  Beet  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous ;  and,  lest  Oro  ahoukl  feel 
indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  a 
humau  sacrifice  was  ordered;  bat  as  they  had 
no  captives  with  them,  one  of  Poraare's  own 
servants  was  murdered,  and  offered,  as  soon  as 
the  king  reached  the  shore.  The  nest  morning, 
the  Beet  sailed  with  the  idol  for  Tautira,  and  the 
Missionaries  returned  to  their  companions,  with 
tiie  tidings  of  the  threat«iing  events,  of  which 
they  had  been  the  melancholy  spectators.  When 
the  fleet  reached  Papara,  Pomare  sent  them  word 
that  it  was  probable  the  Atehuruans  would  attack 
them,  and  advised  them  to  be  upon  their  guaid. 
Ten  days  after,  they  heaid  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Atehuru  had  invaded  the  district  of  Faa,  mur- 
dered diose  who  had  not  escaped  by  flight,  burnt 
the  houses,  and  continued  their  murderous  and 
desolating  course  into  the  district  of  Pare,  which 
joins  Matavai  on  the  south.  Here  they  drove  out 
the  inhabitants,  burnt  their  habitatimiB,  and  then 
returned  to  their  own    territory;    not,  however. 
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without    threatening    to    enter    the    district   of 
Hatavai,  and  assault  and  plunder  the  MUaiooaries. 

lliiB  lebellioa,  cdled  in  the  annals  of  Tahiti, 
Te  tamai  ia  Rua,  The  war  of  Rua,  (Rua  being  the 
name  of  the  principal  leader  of  the  rebellion,)  was 
the  moat  powerful  and  alarming  that  had  yet  taken 
place ;  and  the  circumitances  by  which  God  pro- 
videntially preserved  the  Migsionarieg  from  its  nge, 
and  from  inevitable  ruin,  were  remarkable.  About 
ux  weeks  before  Mr.  Nott  commenced  his  tour  of 
Tahiti,  the  Norfolk,  an  aimed  brig  from  Port  Jack- 
•on,  arrived  at  Matavai,  and  brought  Mr.  and 
Hn.  Shdly  to  join  the  Mission.  About  a  week 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Norfolk,  the  Venus,  ano- 
ther colonial  vessel,  came  into  the  bay,  and  leh  on 
shore  Captain  Bishop  and  six  seamen,  to  purchase 
lugs  and  Bait  poric  for  Port  Jackson,  while  Captain 
Bass  punued  his  voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
on  the  same  errand.  About  the  30th  of  March 
the  Norfolk  was  wrecked  in  Matsvai  bay,  having 
beendrivenonshoreby  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.  The 
hull  was  destroyed,  but  ^1  the  stores  wet«  pre* 
served.  Seventeen  Englishmen  were  thus  cast 
ashore,  and  added  to  the  number  of  diose  already 
residing  there.  These,  together  with  Captain 
Bishop  and  his  men,  exposed  to  one  common 
enemy,  united  with  the  Missionaries  for  mutual 
defence;  and  to  them,  under  God,  the  Mission- 
aries owed  their  preeervation.  Two  or  time 
hundred  warriors  came  from  Eimeo  to  Fomare's 
aid.  They  encamped  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pare,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  the 
inhabitajitB  of  Uiose  districts,  mourable  to  his 
cause;  but  they  were  attacked,  and  driven  in  con- 
fiision  before  uie  rebels  towards  Matavai,  which 
had  now  become  the  frontier  district. 
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On  the  day  of  the  engagement,  CspUin  Bhliop, 
with  a  strong  party,  occupied  the  paw  on  the  top 
of  One-tiee  Hill,  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
victors,  and  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  vanqnished, 
vboae  courage  appeared  to  have  fonaken  them, 
under  the  convictioD  that  the  god  Oo,  fitting 
with  their  enemies,  rendered  them  invinciUe. 
The  rebela  did  not  attempt  to  enter  the  district, 
but  sent  a  metwenger  with  [vopoEah  of  alliance, 
<^ring  the  Englidi  the  government  of  MaUvai, 
and  the  two  districts  to  the  soathwaid,  which  they 
had  already  i«vaged.  If  this  was  not  agreed  to, 
they  demanded  permiesion  to  march  through  the 
diauict  to  attack  therr  enemies  beyond  Matavai, 
and,  in  tha  event  of  refusal,  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  forcing  a  passage  with  the  club  and  the 
spear.  The  refugees  from  the  conquered  districts 
had  already  sheltered  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Missionaries  and  their  companions, 
and  they  would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
cruelty  of  their  enemies,  had  these  been  allowed 
to  posi  through  the  district.  The  English,  there- 
five,  acceded  to  the  first  proposition.  The  Ate- 
hnruans  ratified  the  treaty,  returned  to  their  own 
land,  and  thus  afforded  the  foreigners  at  Matavai, 
and  those  under  their  protection,  a  short  respite 
from  the  dread  of  immediate  attack.  Had  the 
Missionaries  been  the  only  Englishmen  residing 
on  the  island  at  the  time,  it  is  most  probable  the 
victors  would  not  have  been  checked  by  them  in 
their  career  of  conquest.  They  would  have  pio- 
aecuted  their  march  of  destruction ;  and,  as  the 
Missionaries  remark,  they  must  have  retreated,  or 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury. 

Flushed  with  success,  and  animated  with  the 
belief  that  the  god  fought  with  them,  the  rebdi^ 
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luving  ofered  in  gacrifice  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
and  united  in  their  confederacy  the  distncts  of 
Papare,  and  the  whole  of  the  south-west  aide  of 
the  largei  peninsula,  crossed  the  isthmus,  marched 
at  once  to  Tautira,  and  attacked  the  king  and 
Pomare;  who,  ever  since  their  arrival  wii  the 
idol  they  had  seized  in  Atehuru,  had  been  engaged 
in  offering  human  saciifices,  and,  by  other  acts  of 
worship,  propitiating  the  favour  of  Oro.  The  rebels 
conducted  their  expedition  with  so  muck  secrecy 
and  despatch,  that  the  king  was  taken  by  surprise. 
Notwittutonding  this,  the  assailants  were,  iu  theii 
first  onset,  repulsed ;  but,  renewing  their  attack 
iu  the  night,  although  Pomore's  party  had  forty 
muskets,  and  those  in  the  hands  ofthe  rebels  were 
not  more  than  fourteen,  they  threw  the  king's 
forces  into  confusion,  killed  a  chief  of  influence, 
a  near  rela^ve  of  Pomare's,  and,  driving  his  war-^ 
riora  to  their  canoes,  retook  the  object  of  their 
murderous  contention,  tlie  image  of  Oro,  and  re- 
mained mastera  of  the  whole  of  Tairabu,  as  well  as 
of  the  south  and  western  side  of  the  large  pen- 

Fomare,  with  his  vanquished  forces,  pursued 
their  voyage  to  Matavai,  where  he  and  his  son 
were  received  with  respect  by  Captain  Bishop  and 
his  companions.  His  affairs  appeared  desperate, 
and  he  entertained  no  thoughts  of  security,  but  by 
flight  to  Eimeo.  When,  however,  he  beheld  the 
manner  in  which  the  Englbh  had  prepared  to  de- 
fend themselves,  if  attacked ;  and  was  assured  by 
Captain  Bishop  and  his  companions,  that  if  he 
was  conquered,  they  were  not ;  and  that  they  would 
support  him  in  the  present  critical  stata  of  the 
u^toa,  and  assist  in  the  restoration  of  his  govem- 
ment,  his   pospecta   brightened,  and  he  again 
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itdulged  a  hope  that  his  af^n  might  be  r»- 
trievM. 

The  rebeb  were  now  maaters  of  the  greater  pert 
of  the  island  ;  and,  as  the  Miuioaaries  had  every 
reason  to  believe  they  would  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  remainder,  and  knew  that  their  establishment 
was  the  only  point  where  they  were  likely  to  meet 
with  the  sli^test  resistance,  tiiffv  neglected  no 
means  of  defence.  Tht  Mission-house  was  con- 
verted into  a  garrison.  Hie  enclosures  of  the 
garden  were  destroyed,  the  bread-fiiiit  artd  cocoa- 
nut  trees  cut  down,  to  prevent  their  afibrding 
shelter  to  the  enemy,  and  the  means  of  annoyance 
from  their  muskets  or  their  slings.  Their  chapel 
iras  dso  pulled  down,  test  the  enemy  should 
occupy  it  or  bum  it,  and  from  it  set  fire  to  their 
own  dwelling.  A  strong  paling,  or  stockade,  was 
planted  round  the  house ;  botuds,  covered  with 
nails,  were  sunk  in  the  paths  leading  to  it ;  and 
thither  the  Missionaries,  Captain  Bishop,  Captain 
House,  commander  of  the  vessel  that  had  oeen 
wrecked,  and  the  seamen  under  their  orders,  now 
retired,  as  they  daily  received  the  most  alarming 
acconnts  of  the  intention  of  the  rebels  to  make 
their  next  attack  upon  them.  The  veranda  in 
front  of  their  dweltmg  was  protected  by  cheats, 
bedding,  and  other  articles,  so  as  to  afford  a  secure 
defence  from  musket-balls ;  and  the  »des  of  the 
house,  which  were  only  boarded,  were  fortified 
with  similar  materials.  Four  brass  cannon,  which 
bad  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Norfolk, 
were  fixed  in  two  of  the  upper  rooms,  and  the  in- 
mates of  the  dweliti^  were  placed  under  arms,  as 
far  as  the  numberof  muskets  would  admit.  The 
Missionaries,  as  well  as  the  seamen,  stood  sentinels 
in  turn,  night  and  day,  in  order  to  fvevent  surjvise. 
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Their  situation  at  this  time  must  have  been  most 
distressing.  Independently  of  the  desolation  that 
ranraunded  them,  and  the  confusion  and  dis- 
quietude that  must  necewarily  have  attended  their 
being  all  confined  in  one  house,  tc^ether  with 
the  two  captains  and  their  seamen,  they  were 
daily  expecting  an  attack.  Sometimes  they  heard 
that  the  rebels  were  entering  Matavai  from  Uie 
east,  at  other  times  from  the  west,  and  lometimes 
they  received  intelligence  that  they  had  divided 
their  farces,  and  intended  to  commence  the  attack 
from  two  opposite  points  at  the  same  time. 

Pomare  erected  some  works  on  One-tree  Hill, 
to  arrest  their  progress,  should  they  attempt  the 
district  in  that  direction ;  and,  hearing  they  were 
■tni  ravaging  the  peninsula  of  Tairabu,  sent  a 
■bong  party  to  tabu-le  okua,  strike  their  encamp- 
ment at  home.  His  party  reached  Atehuru,  with- 
out molestation,  late  at  night;  and,  after  a  short 
concealment,  falling  upon  the  unronscious  and 
defenceless  victims,  under  the  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness of  midnight,  in  two  hours  destroyed  nearly 
two  hundred  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
men  who  remained  at  home,  in  times  of  war,  were 
generally  either  aged  or  sick,  and  incapable  of 
bearing  arms.  This  unprovoked  act  of  cruelty,  on 
the  part  of  Pomare,  heightened  to  such  a  degree 
the  rage  of  the  rebels,  that  they  vowed  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  reigning  family. 

While  the  aSain  of  the  island  remained  in  this 
unsettled  state,  the  Nautilus  arrived,  and  Pomare 
prevailing  on  the  captain  to  furnish  him  with  a 
coat  manned  by  BriUsh  seamen  armed,  went  to  Ate- 
huru to  present  a  costly  ofTerinec  to  Oro, whose  favour 
he  still  considered  to  be  the  only  means  of  restor- 
ing; hia  authority.     Although  that  idol  was  now  in 
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the  hands  of  bU  enemiea,  yet,  u  his  onnd  wu  of 
a  sacred  character,  the  Atehuruans,  notwithataiidiay 
they  would  not  admit  him  to  the  temple,  allowed  him 
to  present  his  offerings,  which  he  deposited  on  a  part 
of  the  beach  near  the  temple,  and  peaceably  retired. 
When  Pomare  returned,  he  soUcited  Irmn  the 
captains,  men  and  arma  to  go  against  the  inntr- 
gents ;  and  on  the  3d  of  July,  Captain  Bishop  and 
Ute  mate  of  tbe  Nautilus,  with  twenty-three  £■«>• 
peana,  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  arms,  and 
a  fenr-pound  cannon,  accompanied  Pomare's  forces 
to  the  attack.  All  the  Missionaries  remained  at 
MataTai,  excepting  one,  who  accompaaied  Captain 
Bishop  as  smveon.  On  reaching  Atehnra,  they 
found  the  rebelB  had  taken  refuge  in  their  Pare  or 
natural  fortress,  about  four  miles  and  a  half  fttm 
the  beach.  Ttiia  retreat  was  rendered  by  nattuc 
almost  impregnable  to  the  native  warriors,  and  th« 
only  avenues  leading  to  it  being  defended  by  the 
barrien  its  occupants  had  thrown  up,  it  appeared 
difficult,  if  not  impossiUe,  to  take  it  by  storm, 
eyen  with  the  foreign  aid  by  which  the  king  wu 
supported.  After  spending  the  day  in  ^rooat 
karmleta  firing  at  the  enemy,  the  &iglisb  and  the 
natires  were  on  the  ^int  of  embarking  to  return, 
when  the  rebels  havmg  been  decoyed  from  their 
encampment  by  the  ^ring  and  challenges  of  an 
active  and  courageous  young  man,  who  had  assum- 
ed the  name  of  To-morrow  Momixg,  chaaed  him 
and  his  companions  down  to  the  sea-aide.  Here 
they  were  checked  by  Pomare's  musketeers,  and 
retreated  a  few  moments,  when  they  halted,  and 
faced  their  pnrsners ;  bnt  on  the  arrival  of  the 
JBngjish,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  Bed. 
Seventeen  of  the  rebel  warriort,  including  Rn% 
on«  of  their  leaden,  were  taken,  and  killed  o»  tiM 
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■pot  by  PomaTe ;  whose  followers,  according  to 
their  savage  rules  of  war,  treated  their  bodies  with 
the  most  wantoo  brutality. 

Poniare  and  his  English  allies  marched  the  nest 
momiog  to  the  strong-hold  of  the  natives,  and 
were  much  disappointed  at  finding  it  filled  with  men 
determined  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  A  female  wM 
lent,  as  a  herald,  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  war- 
riors in  the  fortress,  informing  them  of  the  number 
slain,  and  proposing  to  them  the  Icing's  terms  of 
peace.  Taatahee,  the  remaming  chief  of  ths 
rebels,  who  was  related  to  Pomare,  directed  her 
to  tell  him,  that  when  they  had  done  to  him,  as 
they  had  done  to  Rua  the  slain  chief,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  there  would  be  peace.  As  it  ap- 
peared improbable  that  the  place  could  be  attacked 
with  advant^e  to  the  assailants,  and  equally  im- 
probable that  its  occupants  would  accept  any  term* 
of  capitulation  that  the  king  would  ofier,  Captain 
Bishop  returned  to  Matavai,  and  on  the  day  tbi* 
lowing  Pomare  sailed  about  twelve  miles  towards 
Pare.  Here  he  fixed  his  encampment ;  and,  al- 
though peace  was  not  concluded,  tiostilities  appear 
to  have  been  for  some  time  suspended. 

Soon  attBT  the  return  of  Captain  Bishop,  the 
Nantilua  sailed ;  and  the  Venus  having  revisited 
Tahiti,  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month  Capt. 
Bishop  with  his  men  left  the  island. 

Dreadful  and  alarming  as  these  superstitious  and 
bloody  contests  had  been,  and  though  still  exposed 
to  the  horrors  of  savage  war,  the  Missionaries, 
TO^>tected  in  their  work  by  the  care  of  Providence, 
felt  that  they  were 

" devote  to  Ood  and  troth, 

And  iwoni  to  man'i  etemal  vrrsl,  beyond 
B«peolu<»  iwoTB,  or  thought  of  taralng  baek," 
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and  determined,  ia  dependence  on  Divine  protec- 
tion and  support,  to  maintain  their  station ;  dili- 
gently to  labour,  and  patiently  to  wait  for  the  reward 
of  their  toil.  The;  beheld,  with  deepest  distress, 
their  gardens  destroyed,  their  trees  cut  down,  the 
fences  they  had  reared  with  so  much  care  de- 
molished, the  country  around  ft  desolate  wilderness, 
and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion and  wretchedness  ;  yet  they  could  not  contem> 
plate  the  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence, 
in  affordiug  them  the  means  of  perfect  security 
amidst  the  surrounding  destruction,  without  min- 
gled emotions  of  admiration  and  gistitude. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  afforded  the  Mission- 
aries a  respite  from  anxious  watching,  and  allowed 
them  to  pursue  their  former  avocations,  llieir 
gardens  were  again  enclosed,  and  such  seeds  as  they 
had  preserved  were  committed  to  the  ground.  Hie 
study  of  the  language,  which,  under  the  guidance 
and  assistance  of  Mr.  Nott,  bad  been  regularly 
pursued  one  or  two  evenings  every  week,  was  re- 
sumed. In  the  instruction  of  the  children,  the 
greatest  difiiculties  had  been  experienced  from 
their  restless  and  unrestrained  dispositions  and 
habits ;  for,  having  been  unaccustomed  to  any 
steady  application,  or  to  the  least  control,  they 
seldom  attended  to  their  lessons  long  enough  to 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  efforts  of  their 
teachers ;  yet,  as  opportunity  offered,  the  Mission- 
aries continued  to  catechiie  them,  and  to  preach 
to  the  adults.  The  natives,  however,  persevered  in 
their  depredations  on  the  little  remaiumg  property 
of  the  mission ;  and,  in  order  to  deter  oUiera, 
one  of  then),  who  had  been  detected,  was  puUicIy 
flogged  by  the  king's  order. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Jefier- 
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.on  and  Hr.  Scott  made  the  tour  of  Tahiti,  for  th« 
puqKMe  of  preaching  to  the  people.  In  most 
of  the  places  they  were  hospitably  entertained, 
tbongh,  on  one  occasion,  the  chief  refused  them 
lodging,  because  a  fonner  Missionary  had  not 
rewarded  him  for  his  accommodations.  In  some 
instances,  the  natives  appeared  to  listen  with  atten- 
tion and  interest  to  tneir  message,  but  they  fre-, 
quently  found  great  difficulty  in  inducing  them 
to  attend,  and  often  observed  with  pain,  that 
their  instructions  were  received  with  indifierence 
or  with  ridicule.  At  one  place,  though  the  people 
on  their  first  arriTal  welcinned  them  cordially,  yet 
when  they  understood  the  object  of  their  visit,  a 
marked,  and  by  no  means  pleasing  change,  ap- 
peared in  their  behaviour. 

For  many  years,  the  first  Missionaries  were  various- 
ly annoyed  in  almost  all  their  attempts  to  preach 
the  gospel.  Bometimes,  when  they  had  gone  to 
every  house  in  a  village,  and  the  people  promisii^ 
to  attend,  had  left  their  houses,  they  often  found, 
on  reaching  the  appointed  place,  that  only  two  or 
three  had  arrived  there ;  at  other  times,  they  either 
talked  all  the  while  about  their  dress,  complexion, 
or  features,  and  endeavoured  to  irritate  the  foreign- 
ers by  false  insinuations  as  to  the  objects  of  their 
visit;  or  to  excite  the  mirth  of  their  own  compa- 
nions by  ludicrous  gestures,  or  low  witticisms  on 
the  statements  that  were  made.  Brainard  re- 
marks,  that  while  he  was  preaching,  the  Indiana 
sometimes  played  with  his  dog :  but  the  first 
teachers  in  Tahiti  were  often  disturbed  by  a  num- 
ber of  natives  bringing  their  dogs,  and  setting 
them  to  fight  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  they  were 
addressing;  or  they  would  bring  their  fitting- 
cocks.  And  set  them  at   each  other,  so  as  coid> 
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pletely  to  divert  the  andience,  who  would  at  onoe 
turn  with  avidity  from  the  Miasionaiy,  to  the  birds 
or  the  dogs.  On  some  occasions,  while  they  have 
been  preaching,  a  number  ot  Areoii,  or  strolling 
players,  passing'  by,  have  commenced  their  panto- 
mime or  their  dance,  and  drawn  away  every  one 
of  the  hearers.  At  such  times,  those  who  had 
4tood  round  the  Missionary  only  to  insult  him  by 
tlieir  insinuations,  ridicule  him  by  their  vulgar  wit, 
or  afflict  his  mind  by  their  death-like  indifference 
to  the  important  truths  he  had  declared,  have 
instantly  formed  a  ring  around  the  Areois,  and 
gazed  on  their  exhibitions  of  folly  and  of  vice  with 
iDterest  and  pleasure. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  disturbance,  they 
were  sometimes  charged  with  being  the  authors  ot 
alt  the  disasters  and  Buffering  of  the  people,  in 
consequence  of  praying  to  their  God,  whom  the 
natives  called  a  bad  God  when  compared  with 
Oro.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  required  no 
small  degree  of  forbearance  and  self-possession,  as 
well  as  patient  toil,  to  persevere  in  preaching  the 
gospel  among  a  people  whose  spirit  and  conduct 
afibrded  so  little  encouragement  to  hope  it  would 
ver  be  by  them  received. 

Hitherto  their  labours  had  been  confined  to 
Tahiti;  but  in  December,  1802,  Mr.  Bicknel], 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Wilson,  made  a  voyage  to 
Eimeo,  and,  travelling  round  it,  preached  "  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ"  to  its  infatdiitants, 
many  of  whom  appeared  to  listen  with  eamestncM, 
and  desn^  to  be  more  fully  instructed. 

The  same  year,  in  the  month  of  Novembw, 
Teu,  an  aged  and  respected  chief,  the  father  ot 
Pomare,  and  the  grandfether  of  the  king,  died 
at  his  habitation  not  tar  from  the  Miniota-honse. 
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He  vu  remarkably  venerable  In  bis  appearance, 
being  tall  and  well  mule,  his  countenance  open 
umI  mild,  hjf  forebead  hi^h,  his  bair  blanched  with 
age,  and  his  beard  as  white  as  silver,  banging  down 
upon  his  breast.*  Me  had  led  a  quiet  and  peace- 
ful life  ever  since  the  commencement  uf  the  Mission, 
was  probably  the  oldest  man  in  the  island,  and, 
what  is  rather  unusual,  died  apparently  from  tlw 
exhaustion  of  nature,  or  old  age.  He  was  esteemed 
by  the  natives,  and  supposed  to  be  a  fiivourite 
with  the  gods.  But  whenever  the  Missionaries 
had  endeavoured  to  pour  into  hie  benighted  mind 
the  tight  of  truth,  as  revealed  in  the  sacred 
volume,  it  was  a  circumstance  deeply  regretted 
by  them,  that  he  had  generally  manifested  indif- 
ference or  insensibility. 

The  family  at  Matavai  were  exposed  to  tritds 
not  only  from  the  evils  of  war,  and  the  opposition 
of  the  heathen  to  their  instructions,  but  also  from 
the  &lse  reports  which  were  circulated  against 
them.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  early  in  the 
following  year,  1803,  when  the  Unicom,  a  Lon- 
don ship,  arrived,  on  her  return  from  the  north- 
west coast  of  America.  Otu,  the  king,  suddenly 
left  Matavai,  and  repaired  to  his  dwelling  in  Pare, 
incensed  against  some  of  the  Miasionaries,  who, 
he  was  informed,  bad  been  endeavouring  to  pre- 
judice the  captain  against  him,  that  he  might  not 
receive  any  presents,  and  had  actually  prevented 
the  captain  firom  giving  the  natives  the  price  they 
had  asked  for  their  pigs.  This  report  was  most 
unfounded,  and  it  vas  hoped  the  effects  were  soon 
removed. 
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About  this  Gmt  the  Margaret,  in  which  Captain 
Byers  and  Hr.  Turnbult  had  visited  the  islaixu  tor 
purpcMea  of  commerce,  was  wrecked  on  a  reef 
about  200  miles  distant;  Mr.  Tumbull  had  re- 
mained in  Tahiti:  Captain  Byera,  hisofiScers,  and 
crew,  consisting  of  sixteen  mdividuals,  widi  tbe 
mate's  wife  and  child,  safely  reached  that  island  in 
a  long  kind  of  chest,  or  boat,  whic^  they  had 
built  with  the  fragments  of  the  wteck. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  year,  Otu'a  hto- 
ther  TeariinaTahoroB,  the  young  prince  of  Tair^ni, 
removed  from  the  smaller  peninsula  in  consc' 
qnence  of  the  increase  of  liis  disorder,  which 
appeared  to  be  cooiumption.  Pomare,  his  mother, 
Idia,  his  brother  and  sister,  and  the  chiefs,  paid 
him  every  attention  ;  human  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed ;  and  both  Pomare  and  Otu  frequently  invoked 
their  gods  in  his  favour,  and  presented  the  most 
costly  offerings.  For  a  number  of  days  no  fires 
were  allowed  to  be  lighted,  in  order  that  these 
might  be  efiectual :  but  all  were  anavailing ;  the 
young  chief,  who  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  age 
of  manhood,  died  in  the  district  of  Pare  on  the 
19th  of  June,  1803.  The  Missionaries  frequently 
visited  him  after  his  arrival  in  Pare,  and,  as  br  as 
their  scanty  means  would  allow,  administered 
cordials  suited  to  his  languid  state.  Utey  were, 
however,  most  anxious  to  direct  his  mind  to  the 

rit  Physician  of  souls,  and  to  lead  him  to  apply 
those  remedies  that  would  heal  his  spinUial 
maladies,  and  preimre  him  for  his  approaching 
dissolution.  On  this  subject,  they  noticed  with 
distress  not  onlv  the  unwillingness  of  his  friends 
that  any  thing  should  be  said,  but  also  the  insen- 
sibility of  the  young  chieftain  himself.  It  was 
•uppoaed  by  the  people,  that  his  illness  and  deadi 
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were  oecaiioned  by  tfae  i&cantationa  of  Hctu,  a 
fmest  of  Oro,  a  fiuaons  wTMtler  and  sorcerer, 
whose  influesce,  ceremoniea,  and  prayen,  had 
induced  the  evil  ipinis  to  enter  into  the  young 
|>rii>ce,  and  destnyy  him.  Counter- ceremoniei 
were  peribrmed ;  nrayera,  called  faaien,  were 
ofieied,  to  drive  the  evil  spirits  from  him,  and 
tbesfe,  it  VBB  imagined,  wonld  all  be  unavailing, 
■honld  the  Europeans  direct  his  mmd  to  any  other 
aouTce,  or-offer  on  his  behalf  prayen  to  any  other 
god,  and  hence  in  pan  might  have  proceeded  the 
weraion  of  his  fiiends  to  the  presence  and  efibrts 
of  the  Misrionaries. 

Another  la^e  meeting  of  chiefs,  priesti,  and 
warriors,  waa  held  during  the  summer  of  1603  at 
Atehuni,  and  rumoun  of  ww  were  again  iipread 
throngh  Uie  land.  Here  Otu  once  more  de- 
ntanded  the  body  or  image  of  the  great  god  Oro, 
which  the  chiefs  agreed  ultimately  to  give  np  to 
tite  cuatody  of  die  lung,  but  which  they  were  not 
■0  ready  at  ooce  to  eunender. 

The  state  of  tbe  people  was  at  this  time  moat 
affecting.  Diseases,  introduced  by  Europeans, 
were  spreading,  unmitigated,  their  destructive  ra- 
vages, and  wataa  members  of  almost  every  family 
were  tangaishing  under  the  inflaence  of  foreign 
maladies,  or  dying  in  the  midst  of  their  days. 
The  lurvivors,  jealous  of  the  Missionaries,  viewed 
them  as  the  surderera  of  their  conntrymen,  under 
the  supposition  that  these  multiplied  evih  were 
brought  upon  them  by  the  influence  of  the  foreign- 
ers with  their  clod.  They  did  not  scruple  to  tell 
them  that  He  waa  killing  the  people ;  but  that 
by  and  by,  when  Oro  gained  the  ascendency,  tb^ 
should  CmI  the  efiects  of  hia  vengeance.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  diseases  resulting  from  their  Iminom- 
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lity,  there  were  otbers  of  a  contagions  and  oftea 
fotal  character,  to  whicb  the  natives  vere  fbnnerij 
stnngera.  These,  whether  they  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  islands  by  the  visits  of  ahipa,  or  the 
desertion  of  seamen  afiSicted  with  them,  produced 
the  most  distressing  sickness  and  mortality  among 
the  people  ;  and,  although  nothing  could  be  more 
absurdly  imagined,  yet,  accoidiag  to  dieir  ideas 
of  the  causes  of  disease  and  death,  that  they  origi- 
nated in  the  displeasure  of  some  o^nded  deity, 
or  were  inflictea  in  answer  to  the  pntyera  of  some 
malignant  enemy,  they  were,  from  the  representa- 
tions of  some,  and  the  conjectures  of  others,  led 
to  suppose  that  these  diseases  were  sent  by  the 
Ood  of  the  MissioQaries,  in  answer  to  their  pray- 
ers, and  because  they  would  not  reject  Oro,  and 
join  in  their  worship. 

At  this  time  an  event  transpired,  which  threat- 
ened at  fiist  a  revival  of  all  the  confusion  and 
desolation  of  war.  This  was  the  demise  of  Pomare, 
the  father  of  Otu  the  Icing.  His  death  was  sud- 
den ;  he  had  taken  his  dinner,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding with  two  of  bis  attendants  in  a  single 
canoe  towards  the  Dart,  a  vessel  on  the  point  of 
sailing  from  the  bay.  While  advancing  towards 
the  snip,  he  felt  a  pain  in  hb  back,  which  occa- 
uoned  dim  involuntarily  to  start  in  bis  seat ;  and, 
pladn^  his  hand  on  the  put  affected,  be  fell  for- 
ward in  Hm  canoe,  and  instantly  expired.  TUm 
saddeHness  and  ciraunslances  of  nil  death,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  troubles  in  which  he  had 
recently  been  engaged  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  of  the  island,  on  account  of  nis  violent 
seizure  of  the  idol  of  Atehum,  strengthened  in  no 
small  degree  the  idolatrous  veneration  wkh  vdiich 
th«  natives  regarded  their  god ;  and  the  anger  of 
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Oro  was  by  them  supposed  to  be  the  direct  cause 
of  Pomare's  death. 

la  person,  Pomare,  like  most  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  was  tall  and  stout;  in 
stature  he  was  six  feet  four  inches  high,  his  limbs 
active  and  wcll-propOTtioned;  his  whole  fonn  and 
gait  imposing.  He  was  often  seen  at  Matavai, 
walking  with  firm  steady  step,  and  using  with 
ease  as  a  walking-stick  a  dub  of  polished  iron- 
wood,  that  would  have  been  almost  suflBcieot  for 
an'  ordinary  native  to  have  carried.  His  coun- 
tenance was  open  and  prepossessing,  his  convena- 
tion  afiaUe,  though  his  manner  was  grave  and 
dignified.  He  was  originally  only  a  chief  of  the 
district  of  Pare,  but  his  natural  ententrise  and 
ambition,  together  with  the  attention  shewn  him 
by  the  commanders  of  British  vessels,  their  pre- 
sents ofJire-arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  aid  of 
European  seamen,  especially  the  mutineers  of  the 
Boanty,  had  enabled  him  to  assume  and  maintain 
the  supreme  authority  in  Tahiti.  Though  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  greatest  personal  courage,  he  was  a 
good  politician,  and  a  man  of  unusual  activity  and 
perseverance.  He  laboured  ddigently  to  multiply 
the  resources  of  the  island,  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  his  adhnents  were  always 
well  fiimith^  with  all  that  the  island  afforded. 
The  uncultivated  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
low  flat  sandy  parts  of  the  shore,  seldom  tilled  by 
the  natives,  were  reclaimed  by  his  industry ;  and 
many  extensive  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  in  Tahiti 
and  Bimeo,  which  the  inhabitants  say  were  planted 
by  Pomare,  remain  as  monuments  of  nis  patriotism, 
and  yield  no  small  emolument  to  their  present 
proprietors.  In  all  these  labours  he  endeavoured 
to  inHue  his  own  spirit  into  the  bosom  of  his  fbl- 
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lowers,  and  to  animate  tfa«m  by  hia  example, 
nsually  labourmg  with  his  people,  and  planting 
with  hie  own  hands  many  of  the  trees. 

To  the  mission  fsmibes  he  was  nnif(wmW  kind. 
Sboitlj  before  his  death,  be  lecommended  uuaa  to 
the  protection  of  his  sob;  dumefa  Ihe  more  he 
nnderstood  the  ohief  object  of  Uieir  paranit,  the 
greater  arersion  tra  seemed  to  manifest  to  it.  To 
the  favour  of  the  gods  he  considered  himaelf  in* 
debted  for  the  afgrandisemsnt  of  his  person  snd 
funtty ;  and  if  the  HissioaBiies  wonld  hare  allowed 
the  claims  ofOro  or  Tase  to  have  recerred  an 
isqual  d^ree  of  atMntion  to  that  vhid)  they  re- 
quired for  Jehorah,  Or  Jesus  Christ,  Pomare  would 
readily  luve  admitted  them ;  but  when  required  to 
renounce  his  dependence  upon  the  idols  of  his 
ancestors,  and  to  acknowledge  Jehovah  alone  as 
the  true  God,  be  at  once  r^eided  their  roessi^. 
He  was  justly  oonsldered  as  the  principal  support 
of  the  idolatrr  of  his  country.  In  patronizing  the 
idols,  and  adhering  to  all  the  reqniiementa  of  the 
priests,  &c.  he  appean  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  constant  apprehension  of  the  anger  of  his  goih. 
Teu,  his  ftither,  was  a  Tabitian  prince;  his  modier 
was  a  native  of  Haiatea ;  he  was  bom  in  the  dia> 
trtct  of  Pare ;  and  at  the  time  of  hts  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  3d  of  September,  1803,  was 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age. 

In  the  circumstances  attending  the  formation  of 
his  character,  and  in  the  cwnmencement,  progress, 
and  result  of  his  public  career,  there  was  a  striking 
resemblance  betwaen  Pomare,  the  fint  kbg  « 
that  name  in  Tahiti,  and  his  contemporary.  Tune- 
hameha,  the  first  Ung  of'  die  Sanowidi  blanda. 
Both  rose  from  a  oomperatirel^  humble  statjoo  in 
society,  to  the  supreme  authority ;  both  owed  their 
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elevation  principally  to  their  own  energies,  and 
the  aid  they  derived  from  their  intercourse  with 
foreignen ;  both  appeared  the  main  pillan  of  the 
idolatry  of  their  respective  countries ;  and  both  left 
to  their  hairs  the  undisputed  government  of  tho 
islands  they  had  conquered.  Each  appeared  to 
have  posseised  natuiW  endowments  of  a  hi^ 
order,  and  both  were  probably  influenced  by  am- 
bition. Pomare  was  distinguished  by  laborioui 
and  patien^t  petsererance ;  Tamehametia,  by  bold 
and  daring  enterprise.  The  characters  of  their 
immediate  descendants  were  in  some  respects  sinii- 
lar  to  each  other,  though  both  were  very  different 
persons  frwn  their  respective  predecesaon. 

Otu  the  king  was  at  Atehuru  st  the  time  of  bia 
Other's  death.  He  sent  several  messengers  to 
Pare,  commanding  the  body  to  be  brought  to  him ; 
but  to  this  the  raatints,  or  resident  chieft,  objected. 
When  the  Missionaries  paid  a  visit  of  condolence, 
Idia  requested  them  to  tell  her  son  it  was  her  wish 
that  the  body  ^uld  remain  at  Fare ;  and  to  this 
the  king  consented. 

The  death  of  Pomare  did  not  alter  the  political 
state  of  Tahiti ;  its  only  influence  on  the  people 
was  such  as  tended  to  confirm  them  in  their  super- 
stition ;  for,  oB  the  occasion  of  a  religions  cere- 
mony, wherein  his  spirit  was  invoked,  and  which 
took  place  shortly  after  his  decease,  it  was  declared 
that  he  was  seen  by  Idia,  and  one  of  the  priests. 
To  the  latter  it  was  said  he  appeared,  above  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  haviog  the  upper  part  of  his 
penon  bound  with  many  folds  of  finely  braided 
cineL  From  this  circumstance  his  favourite  wiie 
aaaumed  the  name  of  Tane  rurua,  from  Tone,  a 
husband,  and  rurua,  bound  round,  or  bound  re- 
jseatedlj. 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1804,  the  king 
went  over  to  Eimeo,  taking  with  him  the  great  idcrf 
Oro,  to  propitiate  whom,  so  many  of  the  iaha- 
bitantB  had  been  sacrificed.  About  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Caw,  a  shipwri^t  from  England,  joined 
the  miuiian.  Otu  now  assumed  the  name  of  Po- 
mare,  which  baa  ever  since  been  the  regal  name  in 
Tahiti.  Its  assumption  ^  hb  father  was,  as  many 
names  are  amoi^  the  Tahitiana,  perfectly  acci- 
dental. He  was  travelling,  with  a  number  of  hit 
followers,  in  a  mountainous  part  of  Tahiti,  where 


a  necessary  to  spend  the  night  in  a  temporary 
mpment.     The  chie&'  tent  whs  pitched  in  an 
exposed  situation ;  a  heavy  dew  fell  among  the 


mountains ;  he  took  cold,  and  the  next  momiog 
was  affected  with  a  cough ;  this  led  some  of  his 
companions  to  designate  the  precedii^  ni^  by 
the  appellation  otpo-mare,  night  of  coagli,  from  po, 
night,  and  ntare,  cough.  The  chief  was  pleased 
with  the  sound  of  the  words  thus  associated,  adopt- . 
ed  them  as  his  name,  and  was  ever  afterwaidB 
called  Po-ma-re.  With  the  name  he  also  associated 
the  title  of  majesty,  styling  himself,  and  receiving 
the  appellation  of,  "  His  Majesty  Pomare." 

Peace  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  and  the  Missionaries  were  enabled  to  per- 
severe in  their  labours,  although  they  were  cheer- 
less, and  apparently  useless.  Great  attention  had, 
during  the  last  year,  been  paid  to  the  instruction 
of  the  children  in  the  short  catechism,  in  which 
the  first  principles  of  Christianity  were  famiUariy 
exhibited  to  the  minds  of  the  young  people^ 
Mr.  Daviei,  in  particular,  had  devoted  mudi  of 
hia  time  to  this  woric ;  and  although  it  had 
hitherto  been  found  impracticable  to  teach  the 
children    letters,  a  number  had    committed    ths 
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catecbum  to  memory.  The  ffMfel  was  pieache^ 
not  only  in  the  immediate  neighbouiliood  of 
Hatani,  but  in  every  distnct  in  Tahiti  and 
Eimeo ;  yet  the  people  seemed  more  than  ever 
disposed  to  neglect  or  ridicule  it.  Sometimes 
they  said.  We  will  hear  our  own  gods ;  at  other 
times  they  scoffingly  aalced  the  Missionaries,  if  the 
peojJe  of  Matavai  had  attended  to  their  word  ;  if 
the  king,  or  any  of  his  family,  had  cast  away  Oro ; 
declaring,  that  when  the  king  and  chiefa  heard  the 
woid  of  Jehovah,  then  they  would  also. 

Eariy  in  January,  1805,  the  Missionaries  pre- 
pared a  larger  ctdechism ;  and,  on  the  6tb  of 
March,  they  adopted  their  Tahitian  alphabet.  In 
forming  this,  the  Roman  characters  were  {de- 
ferred ;  sounds  in  the  Tahitian  language  attached 
to  them;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  faciUtating  the 
introduction  of  letters  among  the  people,  a  native 
name  was  affixed  to  each.  It  was,  however,  a 
long  time  before  any,  among  the  native  inhabit* 
ants  of  Tahiti  could  be  induced  to  learn  the 
letten  of  the  alphabet ;  yet  the  Missionaries  con- 
tinued their  labours  in  preaching  to  the  people, 
and  teaching  the  catechism  to  the  children.  One 
or  two  vesseM  arrived,  but  brought  no  letters  or 
supplies ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  they 
experienced  a  heavy  loss,  in  the  destruction  of  a 
la^e  and  flourishing  plantation. 

Hiree  of  the  Missionaries  had  cleared,  enclosed, 
and  cultivated  it ;  and  had  rendered  it,  as  tar  u 
the  productions  of  the  island  were  available,  mib- 
■ement  to  their  interests.  They  had  stocked  it 
with  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  limes,  and  citrons,  of 
which,  not  fewer  than  six  hundred  plants,  with 
other  productions,  were  growing  remarkably  well. 
Ln  one  hour,  however,  the  whole  of  the  fence  was 
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burnt  to  tbe  gronnd,  and  the  plantation  destroyed, 
at  the  few  plants  that  remained  were  bo  mudi 
injured  as  to  be  aeatty  useless.  Great  as  wu  the 
loss  experienced  on  this  occasion,  they  had  reuoD 
to  l^ar  it  was  caused  by  some  of  their  neighbours, 
who  had  designedly  set  fire  to  the  long  c&y  grass 
nnmediately  to  windward  of  the  {dantatiou.  'ttuB 
was  probably  done  fhun  motives  of  jealonay,  leat, 
by  cutdvating  the  land,  and  reaping  the  fruits  of 
it,  the  foreigners  should  suppose  it  had  become 
theirs,  and  the  natrres  cease  to  be  its  proprietors. 
On  this  account,  mucdi  as  they  suffered  by  its  de- 
atruction,  they  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  complain 
to  the  king. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1806,  Pomare 
rvtnmed  from  Eimeo,  bringuig  with  him  the  idol 
Oro,  which  was  kept  in  his  sacred  canoe ;  while 
the  human  sacnflces,  oEEcied  on  his  arrival,  were 
suspended  on  the  trees  around;  Hie  Misaionaiiea 
paid  a  visit  to  the  king,  soon  after  his  return ; 
and,  as  ho  had  become  remarkably  fond  of  usin^ 
his  pen,  he  intimated  bb  wirit  that  they  should 
build  him  a  small  plastered  bouse,  near  their  own, 
in  which  he  could  attend  to  his  writing  without 
the  interruptions  he  experienced  in  his  own 
dwelling. 

Eariyin  the  year  1806,  the  Hisuonwas  again 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  Mr,  Shelly,  with' 
bis  fimiily.  He  relinquished  Missionary  pursuits, 
and  sailed  for  P<»t  Jackaon  on  the  ninth  of  March. 

In  the  month  of  July,  following,  the  qneen  of 
Tahiti  died,  in  the  district  of  Paie,  ^ler  an  illnesa 
of  nearly  eight  weeks.  Abont  the  time  that  her 
indisposition  commenced,  she  had  become  the 
mother  of  a  still-bom  child  ;  tbe  siduiess  that  fol- 
lowed, and  the  fatal  terminaticm  to  ivhich  it  led. 
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were  aupposed  to  be  the  results  ot  a  cnie)  tnd 
unnatural  practice,  that  cannot  be  described — 
a  tpecies  of  infanticide,  often  reioTted  to  by 
females  of  Kigh  rank  in  the  islud,  althou^  not 
nnfirequently  issuing,  as  was  imagined  on  the 
present  occasion,  in  the  death  of  the  perpetrator. 
Pomare  had  offered  his  preyen  to  Uie  gods  of 
Ilia  family,  and  many  ceremonies  had  been  per- 
ifbrmed,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  queen  was  in 
person  about  the  middle  stature ;  mild  and  affable 
in  her  behaviour ;  addicted  to  all  the  vicea  of  her 
country;  and  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  hfe, 
being  about  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  The  king  and  his  mother  appeared 
affectedwith  their  loss;  and  the  gnefof  his  relatives 
was  severe,  as  the  death  of  so  many  members  of 
Pomare's  family  threatened,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  its  total  extinction.  Pomare  was  left  a 
widower  and  childless,  all  the  children  of  the  late 
queen  having  been  destroyed. 

Although  reports  of  war  were  heard  during  the 
year,  there  was  no  actual  hostility  ;  and,  under  dis- 
couragements every  day  increasing,  the  Mission- 
aries were  enabled  to  prosecute  their  labours. 
Having  found  it  difficult  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  children,  while  attempting  to  teach  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  adults,  who  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  their  learning  letters,  they  opened  a  school  in 
a  part  of  their  own  dwelling.  In  October,  Mr. 
Davies  proposed  to  begin  with  the  boys  attached  to 
their  own  houses,  and  met  diem  three  nights  in 
the  week  forthe  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  tha 
catechism,  and  teaching  them  to  read  those  few 
specimens  of  writing  they  had  been  able  to  pre- 
pare. At  the  same  time,  Messrs.  Nott  and  Daviea 
were  requested  to  draw  np  a  brief  summary  of  dis 
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leading  events,  and  a  short  account  of  the  pvtoci* 
pal  permiia  mentiotted  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  form  of  a  scripture  history,  for  the  use  of  these 
scholan.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  a 
spteiling-boolc,  which  Mr.  Darics  had  composed 
end  lued,  was  sent  to  England.  Here  it  was 
printed,  and  afterwards  transmitted  to  the  islands, 
for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

No  long  period  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
est&blishment  of  the  Mission,  without  a  Teasel's 
touching  at  Tahiti.  By  many  of  these  the  Mis- 
sionaries had  been  able  to  write  to  the  directora 
and  to  their  friends  in  England,  and  from  several 
they  had  secured  a  small  supply  of  such  articles  as 
they  most  needed.  Bu*  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Royal  Admiral,  in  July,  1801,  although  the  direc- 
tors had  repeatedly  sent  out  articles  to  Port  Jack- 
son for  TsJiiti,  yet  the  Missionaries  had  received 
neither  snpplies  nor  letters  from  England.  Many 
ve&sels  had  sailed  from  Port  Jackson,  where  the 
supplies  were  lying,  and  had  afterwards  touched  at 
the  island ;  but  the  captains,  having  no  intention 
of  doing  so  when  they  sailed,  had  refused  to  take 
the  goods  on  board.  Of  tea  and  sugar,  and  many 
other  comf<nts,  they  had  long  been  destitute; 
and  their  apparel  was  scarcely  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  i^tpear  respectable  in  the  company  of  any 
of  their  countrymen  who  might  visit  the  islan(L 
Several  of  them  were  some  years  with  only 
one  pair  of  shoes ;  and  of^n,  in  their  journeys 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  preaching,  and  in- 
structing the  natives,  Uiey  had  travelled  barefoot. 
In  addition  to  diese  privations,  the  gloom  and 
discouragement  that  depressed  their  spirits,  toi 
account  of  the  total  want  of  success  attendir^ 
then-  labours,   must  have  been   increased,  in   a 
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great  degree,  by  the  uncertainty  and  anxiety  of 
remaining,  at  that  remote  distance  from  home, 
Jivt  yean,  without  even  once  hearing  by  letter 
irom  their  nfttire  country,  or  their  friends.  From 
thii  distressing  state  of  feeling,  they  were  in  a  great 
measure  reliered  by  the  armal  of  the  Hawkesbury, 
a  colonial  vessel,  which  anchored  is  Matavai  bay 
on  the  25th  of  November,  ISOG. 

Since  th&year  1804,  the  Society  in  England 
had  autbcriied  Mr.  Marsden  to  expend  annually, 
for  the  support  of  the  Missionaries,  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  had  also  sent  out  supplies.  Unable 
to  meet,  in  Port  Jackson,  with  any  vessel  proceed- 
ing to  Tahiti,  Mr.  Marsden  had  at  length  engaged 
the  Hawkesbury,  a  small  sloop  of  about  twenty 
tons  burden,  to  take  out  the  letters  and  articles 
that  had  been  so  )oi^  delayed.  The  communica- 
tions from  England  conveyed  to  the  Missionariea 
the  welcome  and  the  needed  assurance  that  they 
were  not  forgotten  by  their  friends  at  home ;  but 
most  of  the  articles,  especially  those  of  clothing, 
from  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  lying  at 
Fort  Jackson,  and  the  wrett^ed  state  of  the  vessel 
in  which  they  were  sent,  were  so  injured  as  to  be 
almost  nietess ;  the  packages  were  wet  with  the 
sea-water,  and  their  contents  conseauently  spoiled. 

The  repeated  trials  with  which  tne  Missionariei 
were  exercised,  the  privations  they  endured,  and 
the  painful  and  protracted  discourageraents  by 
which,  at  this  period,  they  were  depressed,  were  oif 
no  ordinary  character.  Few  among  modem  Mis- 
sionaries have  been  called  to  endure  such  afBic- 
tions ;  and  it  is  matter  of  devout  acknowledgment, 
ttut,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  their  pn»- 
pects  and  the  destitution  of  their  circumstance^ 
they  were  idll  enabled  to  persevere,  and  leav« 
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the  event  vhh  Him,  at  whose  conunaiid  ihey  had 
entered  mi  their  work. 

Peace  continuing  in  the  iaUnd  during  the  clue 
of  1606,  and  the  beginning  of  1807,  i^owed  the 
teachers  to  pursue  uninterruptedly  their  endea* 
vonn  to  plant  Ghriatianity  among  the  inhabitants, 
although  at  that  time  with  little  prospect  of 
■uccesB. 

The  rartgei  of  diseases  originating  in  licentious- 
ness, or  nurtured  by  the  vicious  habits  of  the 
people,  and  those  fint  brought  among  thetn  by 
European  Teasels,  appeared  to  be  iast  hastening 
the  total  desolation  of  Tahiti.  Ihe  survivora  of 
such  as  were  carried  off  by  these  means,  feding 
the  incipient  e%cts  of  disease  themselves,  and 
beholding  their  relativea  languishing  uiid«  mala- 
dies of  foreign  origin,  inflicted,  &a  they  supposed, 
by  the  God  of  the  foreigners,  were  led  to  view  the 
Misaionaries  as  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  their 
suffering;  and  frequently,  not  only  rejected  tl^ir 
message,  but  charged  them  with  being  the  authon 
of  their  misery,  1^  praying  i^ainst  them  to  their 
Ood.  When  the  MisaioiMries  spoke  to  them  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  the  deformed  and  diseased 
were  sometimes  brought  out  and  ranged  befive 
them,  as  evidences  of  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers, 
and  the  destructive  power  of  their  Ood.  The 
feeling*  of  the  people  on  this  subject  were  fre- 
quently so  strong,  and  their  language  so  violent, 
that  the  Missionaries  have  been  obliged  to  hasten 
from  places  where  thev  had  intended  to  addreaa 
the  people.  Instead  oftistening  with  attention,  the 
natives  seemed  only  irritated  by  being,  as  they  said, 
mocked  with  promises  of  advantage  from  a  God, 
by  whom,  as  they  imagined,  so  much  suffering 
had  been  inflicted.     Under  these  dicumstances. 
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their  dbtretsea  were  BOmewfaat  relieved  by  the 
airival  of  Mr.  Warner ;  who,  after  the  onunary 
preparatioD,  had  been  »ei>t  ftom  En^and  in  the 
capacity  of  aurgeon  to  the  Misaion,  which  he  joined 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1807.  .  llic  strength,  how- 
ever, which  his  arrival  added  to  their  establishment, 
wag  partially  counterbalanced  by  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Youl,  one  of  those  who  had  armed  in  the 
Royal  Admiral,  and  who  departed  in  the  vessel 
that  conveyed  Mr.  Warner  to  Tahiti. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  flame  of  war  was  re- 
kindled in  Taiarabu,  and  the  district  of  Atehura, 
where  the  king's  party  suddenly  attacked  the  in- 
habitants ;  and,  after  killing  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred, including  their  principal  <;hiefs,  covered  the 
country  with  alt  the  murder  and  desolation  that 
usually  attended  the  march  of  the  infuriated  bands 
through  the  teiritories  of  those  who  were  too  weak 
to  oppose  their  progress.  Having  driven  to  the 
mountains  such  as  had  escaped  the  slau^ter  in 
the  assault,  plundered  their  houses,  and  afterwards 
reduced  them  to  oaha,  the  king  took  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  on  board  his  fleet ;  and,  sailing  to  l^utira, 
offered  them  in  sacrifice  to  Oro. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Mission  bus- 
tained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Je^non. 
He  was  one  nf  those  Missionaries  that  arrived  in 
the  ship  DafT;  he  had  borne  "  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day,"  and  finished  his  course  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1807.  He  was  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  ability,  possessing  extraordinary  de- 
votedness  and  patient  zeal.  He  had  laboured 
unremittingly  for  ten  anxious  years ;  filling,  with 
credit  to  hunself  and  advantage  to  the  Mission,  the 
mo«t  important  station  among  his  brethren,  by 
wbom  he  was  h^hly  and  justly  respected.     He 
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maiDtRined  an  atduons  post  among  the  potneen 
of  the  little  army  of  Chmtian  Misaionanea,  wbo, 
"  unarmed  with  bow  and  sword,"  had  ventured  to 
attack  idolatry  in  its  strongest  holds  amoo^  these 
distant  islands ;  and, 

"  High  on  the  pagan  hills,  i*lier«  Satan  nt 
Encamped,  and  o'er  the  lobject  kingdonu  threw 
Perpetual  night,  to  plant  ImmanuerB  croM, 
The  eniign  of  the  gMpei,  blaziu({  round 
ImmoitBl  tiDth." 

And,  though  he  fell  upon  the  field  before  he  heard 
or  uttered  the  shout  of  Hctorf,  his  end  was  peace- 
ful, and  hia  hopes  were  firm.  On  a  visit  to 
Hatavai,  in  the  early  part  of  1821,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Nott,  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  hia  grave.  I 
stood  beside  the  rustic  hillock  on  which  the  tall 
grass  waved  in  the  breeze,  and  gazed  upon  the 
plain  stone  that  marlu  the  spot  where  bis  head 
reposes,  with  feelings  of  veneration  for  his  cha- 
racter. I  felt,  also,  in  connexion  with  the  change 
that  has  since  taken  place,  that  he  had  indeed  desired 
to  see  the  things  that  I  beheld,  but  he  had  died, 
without  witnessing,  on  earth,  the  gladdening  sight; 
and  that,  in  reference  to  his  unremitted  exertions, 
T  and  my  junior  companions  had  entered  into  hia 
labours,  and  were  reaping  the  harvest  for  which  he 
had  toiled. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  death,  Mr.  Nott, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hayward,  visited  the  islands 
of  Huahine,  Raiatca,  and  Borabora;  travelled 
round  each,  preaching  and  teaching  the  people  ; 
and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  published  among  their 
inhabitants  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  Many 
of  the  natives  listened  with  attention  and  apparc&i 
intereat.  The  illness  of  the  king  tenninated,  for  a 
time,  the  war  which  he  had  commenced  agaiitst  the 
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people  of  Atehnru,  and  allowed  the  MistioDBriea 
unintemiptedly  to  pnraue  their  labours  in  Tahiti. 

Early  m  180S,  Mr.  Elder  left  tbia  ialaud  for 
Fort  Jackson.  Peace  at  that  period  every  where 
prerailed,  but  it  was  of  short  duration.  The  dig* 
satisfaction  of  the  iarmen,  inferior  chiefs,  and 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  with  Pomare's  conduct, 
was  daily  increasing,  and  his  recent  massacre  of 
the  Atehunians  had  greatly  strengthened  their 
detennination  to  destroy  his  authority,  and  revive 
the  ancient  aristocratical  form  of  govemmeat.  In 
the  mouth  of  October,  the  Missionaries  received  a 
note  from  the  king,  informing  them  of  the  proba- 
bility of  war,  recommending  them  to  be  upon  their 
r\id,  and  not  to  be  deceived  or  taken  by  surprise, 
consequence  of  this  intimation,  and  the  increas- 
ing signs  of  approaching  hostilities,  they  establish- 
ed a  strict  nightly  watch,  and  seldom  went  tai 
from  their  dwelling.  The  preparations  for  battle 
were  continued  on  both  sides ;  eveir  morning  it 
was  expected  that  hostilities  would  commence 
before  tne  close  of  the  day,  and  every  night  it  was 
apprehended  that  an  attack  would  be  made  before 
morning.  In  this  state  of  distressing  anxiety, 
without  any  means  of  flying  from  the  gathering 
storm,  all  the  families  continued  till  the  25\h  of 
October,  when  a  vessel  firom  Port  Jackson  provi- 
dentially anchored  in  the  bay,  and,  by  ensDriug  a 
safe  retreat  in  the  event  of  sudden  assault,  afGtrded 
no  small  alleviation  to  their  minds. 

On  the  Sabbath-day,  the  6th  of  November,  the 
district  of  Matavai  was  thrown  into  great  confusion, 
and  numbers  of  men  appeared  in  arms.  The  king, 
who  was  on  board  the  ship  at  the  time,  hastened 
on  shore,  and  was  only  restrained  from  commert- 
cing  an  hnmediate  attack  by  the  counsel  of  hii 
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nncle,  who  a^ed  the  neceuity  of  mTokiDg  tbr 
faTonr  of  the  gods  before  oommenciii^  hoatiLities, 
Tliis  afibided  the  people  of  Hat&ru  time  to  retire, 
and  encamp  in  the  adjoiniiig  diitrict  vhb  the  people 
of  Apaiano.  Proposals  of  peaoa  were  sent  fay  the 
king,  but  the  rebels,  being  remfgfced  from  diMliolfl 
to  the  eastward,  refused  to  meet  Pdoura,  ot  itego- 
ciate  with  him ;  and  war  tqipeaied  ineviti^e. 

The  king,  expecting  that  hia  Camp,  which  ms  at 
Matavai,  would  be  immediatelT  attscked,  recon- 
mended  that  the  wi*eK  and  coildien  of  the  Hi»- 
sionaries  should  take  shelter  in  the  vesael.  Tltej 
embarked  on  die  7th  amid  much  confusion,  but 
with  the  sincerest  gratitude  to  God  for  the  refuge 
so  seasonably  provided,  l^e  iagi>t  paaaed  without 
any  attack ;  Mvwal  leading  chieb,  vfaran  the  rebel* 
eipected,  had  not  anived,  and  the  European*  were 
thus  permitted  to  pack  up  a  few  article*  for  thek 
use  on  board.  The  next  morning  u  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  captain,  requesting  him  to  delay  hii 
departure  forty-e^ht  houra,  that  they  m^ht  deli- 
berate on  the  steps  necesaery  to  be  taken.  On  the 
following  day,  the  Missionaries  Nott  and  Scott,  as 
messengers  of  peace,  went  alone,  unarmed,  to  the 
rebel  camp  at  Apaiano,  and  invited  the  leadeis  to 
an  intemew  with  Pomare.  Hie  chieA  traated 
them  widi  every  mai^  of  fHoMMup,  regretted  that 
their  eMablishmrat  ahould  suffer  from  the  quand 
between  them  and  the  Una;,  and  requested  them 
not  to  leave  the  island,  llie  leaders  of  the  rebels 
refused,  however,  to  meet  Pomare  except  in 
battle,  and  every  hope  of  accommodation  now 
Vanished. 

This  diaattioaa  ma  is  called,  in  the  Tafaitian 
tradrtions,  the  Tamai  raJn  ia  Arakuraia,  Hk 
great  war  of  Arahuraia.     It  was  headed  by  Tautc, 
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vrho  bad  long  been  the  kin^s  prime-minister,  and 
who  vas  one  of  the  moat  poweriiil  chieft  and  auo 
cessful  warriors  on  the  islands.  His  name  inspired 
terror  through  the  ranks  of  hU  enemies ;  and  when 
the  king  heard  that  he  had  joined  the  rebels,  he 
was  so  much  afiected,  that  he  burst  into  tears. 
Pomare  advised  the  married  Missionaries  to  leave 
the  island.  They  were  unanimous  in  opinion,  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  safety  or  usefulness,  even 
should  the  rebel  chiefs  [Hove  their  friends ;  end 
this,  together  with  the  consideration  of  the  little 
success  that  had  attended  the  labours  of  so  many 
years,  occasioned  their  determination  to  remove. 
Four  of  the  unmarried  Missionaries  offered  to  re> 
main  with  the  king,  that  they  might  be  upon  the 
tpot,  should  any  favourable  change  take  place  i 
uie  others,  with  most  of  the  Europeans  on  the 
island,  sailed  from  Tahiti  on  the  lOth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1808,  and  arrived  the  following  day  at  the 
island  of  Huahine.  Here  they  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  chiefs  and  people. 

The  affairs  of  Tahiti  continued  in  the  same  state 
until  the  22d  of  December;  when  the  king,  in- 
fluenced by  Metia,  the  prophet  of  Oro,  attacked 
the  rebels ;  who  were  not  only  superior  in  numbers, 
but  favoured  in  the  conflict  by  the  occupation  of 
an  advantE^ous  position.  Notwithstanding  the 
prophet's  prediction  of  victory,  Pomare  was  de- 
feated, and  fled  with  precipitation  to  Pare ;  leaving 
a  number  of  muskets  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  several  principal  warriors  among  the  slain. 
Convinced,  that  though  the  chiefs  of  the  victorious 
army  might  be  friendly  to  them,  yet  that  they 
could  not  restrain  their  followers,  who,  in  time  of 
war,  threw  off  all  subordination ;  and  expecting 
that  the  victors,  after  this  success,  would  insttntlj 
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attack  their  dwelling,  and  that  their  lives  wme  bo 
longer  secure,  the  Missionaries  remaining  at  Tahiti 
fled  to  Eimeo,  where  they  were  shortly  after  joined 
by  the  king.  Some  moatha  afterwards,  three 
of  them  were  compelled  to  follow  their  companions 
to  Huahine.  During  their  residence  here,  some 
had  made  the  toar  of  the  island,  and  endeaToured, 
with  but  little  prospect  of  succesa,  to  instruct  the 
inhabitants. 

The  melancholy  aspect  of  affairs,  their  expul- 
sion from  Tahiti,  the  total  destruction  of  the  settle- 
loent,  and  the  little  probability  of  a  restoratioa 
of  peace,  induced  them  to  determine  on  removing 
by  the  first  opportunity  to  Port  Jackson.  Tliis 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  on  tba 
26th  of  October,  1809,  they  all  sailed  from  the 
islands,  excepting  Mr.  Haynard,  who  remained  in 
Huabine,  and  Mr,  Nott,  who  still  resided  in  Eimeo 
with  the  king. 

After  the  victory  of  the  22d  of  December  1808, 
the  rebels  plundered  the  district  of  Matavai  and 
Pare,  and,  devoting  to  destructioo  every  house 
and  plantation,  reduced  the  whole  country  to  a 
state  of  the  wildest  desolation  and  niin.  The 
mission  houses  were  ransacked  and  burnt,  and 
whatever  the  insurgents  were  unable  to  cany  away 
was  destroyed.  Every  implement  of  iron  was  con- 
verted into  a  weapon  of  war.  The  most  valuable 
books  were  either  committed  to  the  flames,  or 
distributed  among  the  warriors  for  the  purpose  of 
making  cartridge  papers,  and  the  printing  types 
were  melted  into  musket  balls. 

During  such  seasons,  it  was  not  merely  appre- 
hension, but  actual  danger,  to  which  all  the  Euro- 
peans were  e^tosed.  Oa  one  occasion,  Mr.  Nott, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  the  king,  was  restti^  in  « 
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native  bouae,  when  a  party  of  the  rebels  approach- 
ed the  spot ;  his  native  companion,  one  of  Pomaie's 
womora,  observing  them,  touched  him  on  the 
■honldcr,  and  urged  him  to  fly  to  the  canoe  lyinc 
on  the  beach :  he  and  his  fellow-tTavelter  had 
•carcely  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  when  the  men 
came  np,  and,  Imdinp  they  had  escaped,  invited 
them  to  land,  or  requested  the  native  to  allow  the 
fereigner  to  walk.  Mr.  Nott's  companion  assured 
him,  however,  that  if  he  landed,  his  life  would 
certainly  be  t^en,  merely  because  he  was  a  friend 
to  the  long.  The  natives  followed  the  canoe  for 
some  milea,  bnt  Mr.  Nott  was  mercifully  preserved, 
and  reached  Matavai  in  safety,  indebted,  under 
God,  to  the  vigilance  and  promptitude  of  his  Tahl- 
tian  friend,  for  his  life.  Before  this  time,  a  musket 
ball,  aimed  at  a  native  who  had  taken  shelter  in 
his  house,  was  fired  through  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was  sitting ;  and  during  another 
war,  the  spear  of  one  of  the  king's  enemies  was 
already  poised,  and  would  in  all  probability  have 
inflicted  a  fotal  wound  in  his  hoay,  had  not  the 
interference  of  one  of  Mr.  Nott's  ftiends,  at  the 
moment,  saved  him  from  the  deadly  thrust. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
distress  of  the  last  Missionaries  who  reluctantly  left 
Tahiti,  when  they  beheld  their  gardens  demolished, 
their  houses  plundered  and  burnt,  their  pupils  en- 
gaged in  all  the  barbarity  of  a  savage  war ;  and 
the  people,  among  whom  they  had  hoped  to  intro- 
duce order,  and  peace,  and  happiness,  doomed  to 
the  complicated  miseries  attending  anarchy,  tdola- 
bj,  ana  the  varied  horrors  of  cruelty  and  vice> 
The  enterprise  in  which  they  had  embarked,  had 
at  its  commencement  united,  in  bonds  of  disin- 
terested philanthropy,  parties  before  but  seldom 
o2 
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awociated ;  and  had,  by  a  vigorous  and  coinbuied 
morement,  in  force  and  magnitude  surpassing  but 
thing  that  had  been  hitherto  attempted  by  Britisn 
Christians,  introduoed  a  new  era  in  the  Missionair 
effbits  of  modem  times.  It  bad  excited  among  aU 
classes  the  liveliest  interest,  called  forth  splendid 
efforts  of  sacred  eloquence,  and  noble  deeds  of 
Christian  benevolence ;  but,  painful  and  deeply 
humiliating  as  it  was,  it  now  appeared  to  those 
devoted  servants  of  God,  who  tmd,  amidst  wo- 
tnicted  and  severe  privations,  maintained  their 
ground  till  life  was  no  longer  secure — after  having 
engaged  the  prayers  of  the  people  of  Ood,and 
waited  in  vain  for  the  results  of  patient  and  self- 
denying  toil,  during  twelve  eventful  years — that 
the  scene  of  their  labour  must  be  abandoned. 

Their  enemies  at  home  became  bold  iudenouncing 
the  enterprise  as  the  wild  project  of  extravagance 
and  foUy,  and  stomping  upon  its  projectors  and 
conductors  the  impress  of  the  blindest  fanaticism. 
Even  those  who,  though  they  had  not  condemned 
the  scheme  as  Utopian  and  visionary,  had  with- 
held their  sanction  and  their  aid,  now  pointed  to 
the  deserted  field  as  a  demonstration  of  the  sound- 
ness of  their  judgment,  and  an  explanation  of 
their  conduct.  There  were  othera  also,  wbo, 
whatever  might  be  their  opinion  of  the  measure 
itself,  and  however  they  might  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  the  choice  of  U)ose  with  whom  it 
originated,  in  the  selection  of  the  most  distant, 
isolated,  and,  as  it  regarded  the  moral  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  most  unpromising  parts  of  the 
world,  for  the  first  field  of  their  labours,  considered 
its  projectors  as  influenced  in  a  great  degree  by 
self-confidence,  and  a  deitire  of  aggrandisement  nr 
applause.     It  has  sometimes  been  unwarrantably 
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inainniited,  that  the  founders  of  the  Missionary 
Society  eipected  to  convert  the  heathen  to  Chris- 
tianity by  their  own  energy ;  and  the  dle^tion 
has  been  occasionally  repeated  since  thoHe  days,~-^ 
perhaps,  in  some  instances^  to  increase  the  imprea- 
■ion  produced  by  tlie  accounts  of  the  recent 
chang^  which  have  taken  place  ia  those  islands, 
contx^iBg  the  former  and  latter  results  of  Mis- 
sionary labours,  and  representing  them  as  demon- 
strations of  the  impotehcyof  man,  and  the  power 
of  the  Most  Hi^h.  The  livdy  feeling  that 
attended  the  establishment  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  the  liberality  of  the  principles  recc^iied 
as  its  basis,  and  the  corabinatian  of  different 
parties  in  its  support,  were  at  that  time  adapted  tO 
excite  in  minds  of  a  cautious  and  deliberative  habitj 
and  fearful  of  innovation,  the  apprehension  that  it 
had  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  its  pro- 
jectMB,  to  signalize  themselves,  and  secure  a  name 
«lld  influence  in  the  Christian  world,  to  which  they 
irere  not  otherwise  entitled.  Individuals,  whose 
minds  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  subject,  who 
had  identified  themselves  with  its  progress  and  its 
results,  and  had  embarked  not  only  their  influence^ 
but  much  of  their  property,  in  the  undertaking, 
tn^ht,  and  probably  did,  under  the  ardour  of  their 
feelings,  indulge  on  some  occasions  in  a  splendour 
of  imagery,  and  a  richness  of  description,  that 
exceeded  the  sober  tealities  of  fact :  but  they  never 
Imagined  that  they  could  subvert  any  system  of 
idolatry  by  their  own  agency ;  or,  that  their  efforts 
would  be  in  any  degree  effectual  for  the  conversion 
of  the  people,  but  as  they  were  attended  by  the 
inflnence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  might  be,  and 
perhaps  was,  a  more  confident  hope  of  the  speedy 
accomplishment  of  the  object  than  now  prevails ; 
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but  the  appeab  »nd  addresses,  delivered  at  that 
period,  manife!<t  a  deep  conriction  orhnmaD  insaf- 
fictencT,  and  breathe  a  apirit  of  entire  dependence 
upon  the  blessing  of  GoQ. 

But  ahhough  Taliiti  was,  hy  the  departure  of  the 
Miasionariea,  auirendered,  for  a  season,  as  a  prey 
to  the  spoiler,  and  Bubjected  to  the  rule  of  ^o- 
lance,  barbarism,  and  idolatry,  it  was  not  aban- 
iloned  bv  Mim,  ia  obedience  to  vhoae  command  to 
"  go  and  teach  all  natJons,"  the  Mission  had  been 
undertaken.  He  had  still  "thoughts  of  mercy"* 
towards  its  inhabitants,  and  was,  by  this  distress- 
ing erent,  teaching  those  who  had  undertaken  the 
work — and  instructing  his  church,  in  regard  to  all 
(heir  ftttnre  efibrts  to  extend  bis  gospel — that  sin- 
glenesa  of  aim,  purity  of  motive,  and  patient  dili- 
gence in  labour,  were  of  themselves  insufficient 
for  the  ^rk ;  that  it  was  by  His  Spirit  that  the 
heathen  -were  to  he  converted  ;  and  without  His 
hlessiiig,  Paal  mig^t  piant,  and  ApoUot  mi(^ 
water,  in  rain. 
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Condnet  of  Ili«  rebels — Di3coura|;ini;  impniWiaDi  under 
wbSch  tfae  HiuifniulM  abmdoDed  tlie  teluidB— Inrl- 
talioa  fhin  Pomare  to  relnm— State  of  tha  king**  nioA 
:  iaiing  bit  exile  in  Eimeo — Hii  receptioti  of  the  Mii> 
aiaoariea— Deatli  of  Ihree  of  their  number-— In  Sue  noe 
of  domeatic  bereaTement  on  the  Missionary  life — Po- 
uve^  profeHion  of  Chriitianity— Applieation  for  bap- 
nua — Demonatratiai]  of  tlie  impoteoc?  of  theft  idoli— 
Propoaal  to  erect  a  place  of  nonhip — Eitntcta  figm  |iic 
MrTMpaadence — InBuence  of  big  Btcadj  adherence  to 
Chriatianit; — Ridimlo  and  persecution  tonhich  he  irae 
expowd — Visit  of  Missionariei  to  lUiiU— Valley  of 
Bavtuia — (Hta  asd  TnaliiBa. 

The  rebels  were  no  sooner  masten  of  the  igland> 
than  they  reaolved  to  purmic  the  most  efficaciout 
methods  of  establishing  and  perpetuating  their 
poww :  anni  and  aiDmunition,  they  regarded  u 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing' this;  and  in  order 
to  secure  these,  u  well  as  extend  their  conquest^ 
they  determined  to  murder  the  captain  and  officeili 
And  to  seize  &e  first  vessel  that  should  enmi 
The  Hissionariet,  aware  of  this,  wrote  a  letter  of 
Jtrecintion,  which  they  gave  to  a  natrre,  to  faaaid 
to  the  master  of  the  first  ship  that  might  toudi 
there.  The  Venus  schooner,  however,  anrt'ed^ 
and  was  seized  by  the  people,  before  the  nattvp 
could  deliver  his  letter :  the  muter  and  seamen 
were  not  murdered,  but  kept  prisoners,  to  bt 
effered  in  sacrifice  to  Oro.    The  Hibemia,  Captain 
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Campbell,  also  airived  shortly  afterwards ;  but  * 
Captain  Campbell,  receiving  the  letter,  waa  warned 
of  his  danger,  and  not  only  secured  his  own  vessel, 
but  succeeded  in  lescuing  the  schooner  and  her 
crew. 

In  the  year  1809,  Mr.  Nott  alone  remained  with 
the  king  and  the  people  in  the  island  of  Eimeo ; 
the  other  Missionaries,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Hayward,  removed  from  Huahine  to  Port 
Jaclfson.  Although  tlie  gospel  had  been  faithfully 
and  constantly  preached,  for  some  years  in  Tahiti, 
occa^onally  in  most  of  the  other  islands,  and  many 
of  the  people  had  imbibed  a  tolerably  clear  specu* 
lative  Knowledge  of  the  leading  doctrines  taught  in 
the  sacred  volume,  yet  there  was  no  individual  on 
whom  they  could  look,  as  having  been  benefited 
by  their  instructions — no  one  whose  mind  w»s 
savingly  enlightened,  or  whose  heart  had  expe- 
rienced any  moral  change.  Discouraging  as  these 
circumstances  were,  the  Missionaries  would  not 
have  abandoned  their  station,  but  for  the  destruc- 
tion with  whidi  the  civil  war,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  king,  seriously  threatened  them;  and,  in  addi-. 
tion  to  this  darkened  aspect  of  afiaus,  as  it 
regarded  the  success  of  their  enterprise,  the  state 
of  feeling,  bordering  on  hopeless  despair,  under 
^hich  they  departed  from  the  islands,  gi«atly  aug" 
mented  their  distress.  On  their  arrival  in  New 
South  Wales,  they  were  received  with  kindness  b^ 
Iheir  friends,  and  a  feeling  of  compassion  at  their 
disasters,  and  sympathy  in  their  distress,  was  mani- 
fested by  the  governor,  the  Rev.  S,  Marsden,  the 
principal  chaplain,  and  odier  fir  ends  of  the  Mission. 

While  in  Fort  Jackson,  they  received  aSection- 
Bte  and  encouragii^  letters  from  the  Society,  and 
their  Mends  in  En^and,  and  comrnqnicatioos  of  ^ 
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jkxMt  touching,  yet  coDfident  kind,  (rom  the  king, 
who  invited  their  return. 

The  way  being  thus  opened  for  the  resumption 
of  their  work,  and  depending  on  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  again  embarked,  in  the  autumn  of  181 1, 
for  the  islands.  During  their  absence,  Pomare 
bad  remained  excluded  from  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, and  in  exile  on  the  island  of  Eimeo.  Whether 
the  melancholy  reverses  he  had  experienced,  and 
llie  depression  of  spirits  consequent  upon  the  dis~ 
solution  of  his  government,  and  the  desolation  of 
his  &mily,  led  him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  sys- 
tem of  idol-worship  to  which  he  had  been  devoted, 
and  on  which  he  had  invariably  relied  for  success 
in  erery  enterprise — or  whether  the  leisure  it 
afiorded  for  contemplation  and  inquiry,  under  the. 
influence  of  these  feelings,  inclined  him  to  reflect 
more  seriously  on  the  truth  of  those  declarations 
he  had  often  heard  respecting  the  true  God,  and 
to  consider  his  present  condition  as  the  chastening 
of  that  Being  whom  he  had  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge— it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but  these 
disastrous  events  had  evidently  subdued  his  spirit, 
and  softened  his  heart. 

.  When  the  Missionaries  who  returned  from  Port 
Jackson  landed  in  Eimeo,  the  king  received  them 
with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  joy.  Mr.  and 
Hrs.  Btcknell,  thefirat  who  arrived,  resided  some 
time  in  the  same  house  with  him.  He  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  reading  and  writing,  in  conversation, 
and  in  earnest  inquiry  about  Ood,  and  the  way  of 
acceptance  with  Him,  through  Jesus  Christ, — and 
■ometimes  spoke  in  terms  astonishing  even  to  the 
Missionaries  themselves.  One  or  two  other  natives 
appeftred  also  favourably  impressed  in  regard  to  the 
religion  of  the  Eible.  Under  these  auspicious  iq>peai< 
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ancea,  ahhoug;)!  prevented  by  the  unsettled  Mate  of 
Tahiti  from  resuming  their  station  in  Matavai,  the 
JifiuioDaTieBirere  enabled  to  commence  tbeirlaboun 
in-  tiie  island  of  Eimeo.  The;  also  indulged  a  hope 
of  establishing  a  Miauon  in  Raiatea,  one  of  tae 
Leeward  or  Society  Islands,  when  a  seriei  id 
domeatic  trials  liruetiated  Uieir  plans  of  extended 
URefiilness,  and  confined  them  for  sereial  yetus  to 
this  island. 

Oa  tiie  28th  of  July,  1813,  Mri.  Henry  &iulied 
ker  earthly  career.  She  had  accompanied  lier 
husband  from  her  native  country  in  the  ship  Duff, 
with  the  tint  Missionaries  who  landed  in  Tahid. 
In  aU  the  trials  of  the  Mission  she  had  sustained 
her  part ;  and,  with  unwavering  derotedncss  ta  its 
interests,  had  endearoured  to  perform  with  effi- 
ciency and  cheerfulness  the  duties  of  her  statMu, 
until  her  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  privations  and 
toils  of  her  eventful  and  perilous  career.  It  was, 
however,  a  sacrifice  cheerfully  offared  on  her  put. 
Her  rnenmy  was  greatly  esteemed  by  those  who 
had  borne  with  her  the  burden  of  the  day,  and 
survived  her  in  the  field.  In  a  letter  to  tha 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
nnder  the  date^  of  June  24,  1813.  the  Rev. 
S.  Harsden  thus  wrote  of  Mrs.  Henry — "  No 
woman,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  more  Bincere, 
and  more  devoted  to  the  work,  than  she  was. 
Her  natural  disposition  was  smiable,  her  piety 
unaffected,  and  her  love  for  the  poor  heaUiena 
nnfeigned.  I  trust  she  is  now  resting  tmm  ber 
Ii^>ours  in  Abraham's  bosom ;  and  that  some  poor 
heathans,  amongst  whom  she  had  lived,  have  gone 
before,  and  that  some  will  follow  after,  to  gkffy." 
This  afllictive  bereavement  was  fbllowed  by 
another  equally  painful,   namely,    the   death  in 
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Mra.  Davies, — which  took  place  on  the  fbiirth  of 
the  followiog  September.  Her  discontolate  partner 
had  scarcely  received  the  sympathies  of  hb  com- 
pacionR  in  exile  and  labour,  when  the  newly  cIoBed 
grave  of  the  mother  was  opened  a^n,  to  receive 
the  remains  of  an  infant  daughter,  fiho  survived  its 
uarent  but  three  short  weeks.  In  one  week  more, 
Mrs.  Hayward  terminated  in  deatk  her  sufierings, 
and  was  buried  by  the  aide  of  her  departed  sisters. 
Hence,  the  lettera  which  conveyed  to  England  the 
animating  tidti^  of  the  first  dawning  of  a  brighter 
day  on  Tahiti,  coaveyed  also  the  sad  recital  of 
these  iaroads  of  death ;  and  well  might  the  Mis- 
sionaries on  that  occasion  "  sing  of  mercy  and  of 
judgment." 

When  death  enters  a  family,  and  removes  a  wife 
and  a  mother  from  the  domestic  circle,  though 
every  alleviation  which  society,  friendahip,  and 
reli^on  can  impart  are  available,  there  is  a  chasm 
left,  and  a  wound  inflicted  on  the  survivors,  which 
must  be  felt  in  order  to  be  understood :  when 
death  repeatedly  enters  in  this  nay  a  femily  con- 
nexion,  the  distress  is  proportionahly  augmented  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  desQlateness  of  the  Mission  famUy,  (for  such  H 
might  be  called,)  at  this  time,  and  the  cheerless 
solitude  of  those  thus  bereft  of  the  partners  of 
their  days,  and  the  mothers  of  their  children.  They, 
were  left  to  sustain  alone  the  toils,  lonows,  and 
privations  of  their  remote  and  isolated  station,  and. 
to  pursue  in  solitary  pilgrimage  the  ardoous  and 
iiigged  track  io  which  the  providence  of  God  had 
called  them  to  walk,  far  from  the  sympathy  of  tha 
kindred  and  friends  of  the  departed.  They  were 
equally  remote  from  all  the  kind  attentions  of 
teaderest  friendship,  the  rich  consolations  of  Chris- 
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tian  iDtercouree,  and  the  public  OTdinancM  of 
that  religion,  which  is  alone  adapted  to  impart 
effectual  consolation.  Cut  off  also  from  the  en- 
deannents  of  home,  the  pleasures  of  society  in 
ciriliied  life,  the  satitfiLCtiDii  derived  from  books, 
and  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  all  the  offices  of 
friendship,  the  only  earthly  solace  a  Missionary  en- 
joys amon^  an  ubciviliKed  people,  except  what  he 
derives  from  his  work,  is  found  in  the  social  en- 
dearments of  the  domestic  circle.  However  remote 
from  the  land  of  his  nativity  may  be  its  locality,  how- 
ever humble  its  structure,  however  rude  its  appen- 
dages, or  limited  it«  sources  of  comfort,  compared 
with  what  in  other  parts  may  be  enjoyed, — around 
his  rustic  hearth,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
he  finds  the  scene  of  his  richest  earthly  felicity. 
In  any  situation,  bereavements  such  as  thoee 
which  befel  the  little  band  at  Eimeo  at  this  time, 
would  have  been  distressing :  to  the  Missionaries 
they  were  peculiarly  so.  TTie  channels  of  com- 
fort were  dried  up,  and  though  they  had  free 
access  to  the  Fountain  of  all  blessedness  and  con- 
solation, and  were  enabled  to  say,  "  He  hath 
done  all  things  well,"  yet  their  trial  must  have 
been  peculiarly  poignant  and  oppressive.  It  ii 
remarkable,  that  at  a  period  of  such  unparalleled 
domestic  distress,  the  most  encouraging  appear- 
ances of  the  Divine  favour  towards  the  nation 
around  them,  should  have  been  afforded  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  very  cheering  prospects  under 
which  they  were  at  this  time  called  upon  to  pursue 
their  Missionary  engagements,  greatly  alleviated 
their  sorrow. 

They  heul  established  public  wor^ip ;  Mr.  Davies 
had  opened  a  school ;  an  increased  and  pleasing 
attention  had  been  manifested,  by  several,  to  the 
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inatrtictionB  communicated ;  and  only  ten  dayi 
before  the  death  of  Mn.  Henry,  Foroare,  the  kinj^ 
of  Tahiti,  publicly  professed  his  belief  in  Jehovah 
the  true  God,  and  his  detennination  to  serve  him. 
He  also  requested  to  be  baptized,  and  to  become 
one  of  the  diBciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as- 
suring the  Missionaries  that  his  resolution  to  give 
himself  up  to  God,  was  the  resnlt  of  lon^  and  in- 
creasing conviction  of  the  truth  and  superiority  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  his  desire  to  be  more  fully  instructed  in  the 
matters  to  which  it  referred. 

'  Pomare  had  for  some  time  past  shewn  hii  con- 
tempt for  the  idols  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  desire 
to  be  taught  a  more  excellent  way,  that  he  might 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  true  God.  The  natives 
had  watched  the  change  in  his  mind  with  the  most 
fearful  apprehension,  as  to  its  results  upon  the 
minds  of  bis  subjects.  They  were  powerfully  af- 
fected on  one  occasion  when  a  present  was  brought 
bim  of  a  turtle,  which  had  always  been  held  sacred, 
and  dressed  with  sacred  fire  within  the  precincts  of 
the  temple,  part  of  it  being  invariably  offered  to  the 
idol.  The  attendants  were  proceeding  with  the 
turtle  to  the  marae,  when  Pomare  called  them 
back,  and  told  them  to  prepare  an  oven,  (o  bake  it 
in  his  own  kitchen,  and  serve  it  up,  without  offerii^; 
it  to  the  idol.  The  people  around  were  astonished, 
and  could  hardly  believe  the  kin^  was  in  a  state  of 
sanity,  or  was  really  in  earnest.  The  king  repeated 
his  direction ;  a  fire  was  made,  the  turtle  baked, 
and  served  up  at  the  next  repast.  I^e  people  of 
the  king's  household  stood,  in  mute  expectation  of 
some  feariul  visitation  of  the  god's  anger,  as  soon 
«B  he  should  touch  a  morsel  of  the  fish ;  by 
which  he  had,  in  this  instance,  committed,  as  they 
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imagined,  an  act  of  daring'  impiety.  Hie  kmg'  cot 
up  the  turde,  and  begRn  to  eat  it,  invidng  aoms 
tnat  aat  at  meat  with  him  to  do  the  lame';  bat 
no  one  conld  be  induced  to  touch  it,  as  they  ex- 
pected every  momeut  to  see  him  either  expire,  or 
writhe  in  strong  convulsions.  Hie  lung  eHdea< 
Tonred  to  convince  his  companions  that  their  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  gods  wees  altogether  imaginary, 
and  that  thej  had  been  the  subjects  of  complete 
dehision)  but  the  people  could  not  believe  him; 
and  ^thiM^  the  ineal  was  finished  without  any 
evil  result,  they  carried  away  the  dishes  with  many 
expreauons  of  astonishment,  confidently  expecting 
some  judgment  would  overtake  him  before  the 
morrow,  tor  they  could  not  believe  that  an  act  of 
sacrilege,  such  as  he  had  l>een  guilty  of,  could  ba 
committed  with  impunity. 

The  conduct  and  conversation  of  Pomare  in  re- 
ference to  the  gods,  OD  this  and  similar  occasiou; 
must  necessarily  have  weakened  the  influeoca  of 
idolatry  on  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  be  was 
attended ;  and  if  it  produced  no  immediate  and 
salutary  effect  on  them,  it  doubtless  confirmed  his 
own  belief  in  the  vanity  of  idols,  and  the  folly  oS 
indulging  either  hope  or  fear  respecting  them.  A 
number  of  tha  pnnctpal  chiefs  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  as  welt  as  the  adherents  to  his  cause,  and 
the  fVi^ds  of  his  &mily  in  Tahiti,  constantly  re- 
sided with  the  king,  after  his  expulsion  Grom  the 
island  of  Ins  ancest(»s,  and  accompanied  him  on 
his  return  to  resume  his  former  government.  He 
spared  no  efibrts,  favonrably  to  impress  them  in 
regard  to  Christianity ;  but  to  no  pnipose  for  a  long 
time.  When  he  offered  himself  for  baptism,  he 
stated  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  persnade  Tama- 
toa,  his  father-in-law,  and  Tapoa,  the  king  and 
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principal  chief  of  Rniatea,  to  renounce  idolatry, 
and  become  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Chritt;  but  they 
had  assured  him,  whatever  he  migbt  do,  they 
would  adhere  to  Oro.  Others  ezprened  die  same 
determination ;  and  Pomaie  came  forward  alone, 
requesting  baptism,  and  desiring  to  hear  and  obey 
the  word  of  God,  as  he  said  "  he  desired  to  be 
happy  after  death,  and  to  be  saved  at  the  day  of 
judgment. "  He  did  not  confine  his  efbrts  to 
private  oonversatton,  but  in  public  council  urged 
upon  Tamatoa  and  Idahine,  the  chiefs  of  Raiatea 
and  Huahine,  the  adoption  of  the  Chrbrtian  reli- 
gion ;  hereby  publicly  evincing  his  own  detennina- 
tion  to  adhere  to  the  choice  he  had  made. 

The  Missionaries  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  kin^  was  sincere  in  hia  desires  to  be- 
come a  Chnstian;  but  aa  they  then  deemed 
only  those  who  were  true  converts  to  Chriitia- 
nity,  proper  subjects  for  the  rite  of  baptism,  and 
feajed  that  his  mind  might  not  be  sufficiently 
Informed  on  the  nature  and  design  of  that  ordi- 
nance, and  that  he  was  rather  an  earnest  inquirer 
after  divine  truth,  than  an  actual  possesBor  of  its 
moral  principle  and  spiritual  influence,  they  pro- 
posed to  him  to  defer  his  baptism  until  be  had 
received  more  ample  instruction.  They  were  also 
desirous  to  receive  additional  evidence  of  his 
sincerity,  and  of  the  nprightneas  and  the  purity  of 
his  conduct,  during  a  longer  period  than  they  had 
yet  observed  it.  The  king  acquiesced  in  their 
proposal,  and  requested  their  instructions. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  king  thus  publicly 
desired  to  profess  Christianity,  he  proposed  to 
erect  a  large  and  substantifti  building  for  the  wor- 
ship of  tl^  true  God.  His  own  affiurs  remained 
otuettledand  discouraging;  be  was  itili  inexile; 
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and  rumours  of  war  not  only  prevailed  in  Talii* 
ti,  but  invasion  threatened  Eimeo.  This  island 
the  MissionarieB  considered  only  as  a  tempo- 
rary residence,  till  they  should  be  able  to  resume 
their  labours  in  Tahiti,  or  establish  a  mission  in 
the  Leeward  Islands,  and  therefore  recommendMl 
him  to  defer  it.  But  he  replied,  "  No,  let  us  not 
mind  these  things,  let  it  be  built." 

Shortly  after  this  important  event,  which  may 
jnstly  be  considered  as  the  dawning  of  that  day, 
and  the  firet  ray  of  that  lig^ht,  which  has  since  riied 
such  lustre,  and  beamed  with  such  power,  upon 
these  isles  of  the  sea,  two  chteb  arrired  from 
Tahiti,  inviting  Poniare  to  return,  and  resume  his 
government,  promising  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
their  differences.  The  interests  of  his  kingdom 
appeared  to  require  his  concurrence  with  their 
proposal;  and,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Aug;ust,  in 
less  than  a  month  after  the  pleasing  event  referred 
to,  he  sailed  with  them  from  Eimeo,  followed  by 
the  chiefe  and  people  from  the  Leeward  Island^ 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Papetoai  and  its 
vicinity.  His  departure,  lu  this  critical  state  of 
mind,  was  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  deprived 
him  of  the  instructionB  of  his  teachers,  exposed 
him  to  many  temptations,  and  much  persecution. 

Pomare,  in  infancy,  hod  been  rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  paganinn,  and  trained  under  its  influence 
through  Hubeeqnent  life.  His  father  Pomare,  and 
his  mother  Idia,  were  probably  more  in&tuated 
with  idolatry,  and  more  uniformly  attached  to  the 
idols,  and  every  institution  connected  with  their 
worship,  than  even  the  priests,  or  perhaps  any 
oUier  mdividnalB  in  the  islands.  He  had  been 
early  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  falsehood  and 
abomination  connected  with  the  system,  and  bad 
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engaged  with  aridity  in-the  bloody  Eind  murderoui' 
rit^  of  idol  worship.  In  ttddition  to  thii,  he  had 
been  Durtured  ftmid  the  debasing  and  polluting 
immoTality,  for  which  his  country,  ever  since  its 
discovery,  had  been  diBtinguished ;  and  although 
his  ideas  of  the  moral  perfectionB  of  the  true  God 
might  be  but  indistinct,  and  his  views  of  the  purity' 
required  by  the  gosnel  but  partial,  yet  it  might' 
naturally  be  expectea,  that  the  convictions  of  guilt 
m  such  an  individu^,  when  first  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  nature  and  consequence  of  sin,  would' 
be  deep  and  severe.  That  tbii  was  actually  the' 
case,  appear*  from  several  letters  which  he  wrota 
to  the  Missionaries  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Tahiti, 
as'  well  as  from  the  conversation  they  had  with  him 
on  the  subject. 

In  a  letUr,  dated  Tahiti,  September  25,  1812, 
he  thus  expresses  himself :  "  May  the  anger  of 
Jehovah  be  appeased  towards  me,  who  am  a 
wicked  man,  guilty  of  accumulated  crimes, — of 
regardlessness  and  ^orance  of  the  true  God,  and 
of  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  wiokednessl  May 
Jehovah  also  pudon  my  foolishness,  unbelief,  and 
rejection  of  the  truth  I  May  Jehovah  give  me  his 
good  Spirit  to  sanctify  my  heart,  that  I  may  love 
what  is  good,  and  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  put 
away  all  my  evil  customs,  and  become  one  of  his 
people,  and  be  saved  through  Jesua  Christ,  our 
only  Saviour  I  I  am  a  wicked  man,  and  my  sin* 
are  great  and  accumulated.  But  O  that  we  may' 
aU  be  saved,  through  Jesus  Christ."  Referring  to' 
his  illness  about  this  time,  he  said,  "  My  affliction' 
is  great ;  but  if  I  can  only  obtain  God's  favour 
before  I  die,  I. shall  count  myself  well.  But  Oh  I 
should  I  die  with  my  sins  unpardoned,  it  wiil  be 
ill  Indeed  with  me.   O I  may  my  liiii  be  paidoaad. 
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and  my  soul  raved,  through  Jesiu  Christ !  Mav 
Jehovah  i^erd  me  before  I  die,  and  then  I  shall 
rejoice,  because  I  hare  obtained  &*our  of  Je- 

In  another  letter,  written  about  a  fortnight  after- 
Yards,  he  observea,  "  I  continue  to  pray  to  Ciotl 
without  ceasing.  Regardless  of  other  things,  I  am 
ooncoited  only  that  my  aoul  may  be  saved  by 
Jesiu  Christ  I  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  I  may 
become  one  of  Jehovah's  people ;  and  that  God 
may  torn  away  bis  anger  nom  me,  which  I 
deserve,  for  my  wickedness,  my  ^^orauoe  of  him, 
and  my  acGumulcd«d  -  crimes  I"  In  February, 
1813,  he  wrote  tO'  the  followmg  effect,  "lie 
Almigfa^  can  (or  will)  make  me  good.  I  venturo 
with  my  guilt  (ot  evil  deeds)  to  Jesus  Christ, 
thoue^  I  am  not  equalled  in  wickeduess,  not 
equalled  in  guilt,  not  equalled  in  obstinate  dis- 
obedience, and  rejection  of  the  truth,  hewing  that 
this  very  wicked  man  may  be  saved  by  JelKtvah 
Jesus  CEirist." 

Sach  was  the  inlciesthig  state  of  Pooiare'a  mind, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  1813.  At  the  same  time  that  this  event 
shed  such  light  upon  the  prospects  of  the  Misstcm- 
aries,  other  circumstances  concurred,  to  confirm 
them  in  the  coaviction,  that  Ood  was  about  to 
favour  in  a  signal  manner  their  enterprise,  to 
follow  their  laboura  with  his  Messing,,  and  with 
still  greater  success.  Of  oae  or  two  other  natives 
they  had  every  reason  to  hope  most  favourably, 
while  one,  who  died  about  this  time,  left  a  jJeasing 
testimony  behind,  of  repentance,  and  rehance  on 
thepardonmg  mercy  of  Ood. 

Ine  king'a  vint  to  Tahiti  did  not  succeed  so 
well  as  the  messengers  bad  promised,  or  his  &iends 
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btid  anticipated  :  rumours  of  war  prevailed  in  th* 
western  and  aouthem  parts  of  tbe  iBland,  and  many 
of  tbe  chiefs  aent  profosiona  of  subjection ;  but 
dte  continuance  of  such  ttclcnowledgment  wai 
uncertain.  Some  of  his  abieet  allies,  especially 
Tapoa  the  chief  of  Ratatea,  vas  removed  by  death, 
and  the  others  prepared  to  return  to  their  own 
islands.  Early  in  the  following  yvar,  the  district 
of  Matavai  was  surrendered  to  P(Hnare,  bat  be  was 
justly  doubtful  of  tbe  sincerity  of  the  surrender. 
Amidst  all  tiiei«  uubrounbU  circunutances,  ha 
oontinued  bold  and  HneomproUising  in  Ns  renun- 
ciation of  the  idols,  and  every  rite  of  idolatry ; 
observing  the  sabbath,  and,  on  every  suitable  oc- 
casion, exhibiting  the  truth  and  excellency  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Altkcmgh  tMa  honourable 
conduct  prodaced  a  surprising^  efcct  upon  the 
mindB  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  TiJiiti  and 
Eimeo,  who  considered  the  king  better  acquainted 
both  yrith  the  religion  of  the  natives,  and  that  of 
Ae  foreigners,  than  any  otiter  person  in  the 
islands;  it  procured  bim  many  enemies,  and 
exposed  him  to  no  ordinary  degree  of  ridicule  and 
persecution,  or  contempt,  not  only  firom  his  ido- 
utrona  rivals,  but  firom  his  allies,  and  the  membera 
of  his  household  and  family.  These  attributed  all 
his  reverses  to  the  respect  he  had  shewn  the  Mis- 
sionaries, and  tbe  inclination  he  had  indulged 
towards  their  God ;  and  declared  that  he  need  not 
expect  bis  afTairs  to  be  retrieved,  since  be  bad  for- 
saken the  ^ods  of  his  ancestors,  and  insulted  thos* 
to  whom  his  family  was  indebted  for  iLe  elevated 
distinction  to  which  it  had  been  raised  in  Tahiti, 
and  the  net^bonring  islands.  Pomare,  however, 
was  uninfluenced  by  any  of  these  representations, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  embanasaed  state  of  his 
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affiiin,  and  the  uacertaiaty  of  the  result,  to  whicb 
the  present  agitation,  and  the  approaching  national 
atsemblv  of  chiefs  and  people,  might  lead ;  and 
though  his  fiiends  added  insult  and  reproach  to  his 
miisfbrtunei,  be  remained  stedfaat. 

The  communications  between  Tahiti  and  Eimeo 
weie  now  frequent,  and  the  repeated  accounts  of 
Pomare's  peiaerering  and  laudatJe  endeavours  to 
enlight«n  the  minds  of  his  subjects^  were  not  the 
only  cheering  tidings  they  received.  Hr.  Bicknell 
went  over  in  a  vessel  bound  to  the  Pearl  Islands, 
and  in  a  few  days  returned,  with  the  pleaainE 
report  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  had  been  awakened 
among  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  and 
that  two  of  those  they  had  formerly  instructed,  had 
occasionally  met  to  pray  to  God.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  desire 
which  had  been  excited,  and  to  confer  with  the 
individuals  under  its  influence,  Messrs.  Scott  and 
Hayward,  having  been  deputed  by  their  compa- 
nions to  visit  Tahiti,  sailed  over  irom  Eimeo,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1813.  Although  the  king  was 
residing  in  Matavai,  they  landed  in  the  district  of 
Pare,  and,  jvoceediag  to  the  valley  of  Haulana, 
they  learned  that  the  report  was  correct,  and  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  there  were  some  who  had 
renounced  idolatry,  and  professed  to  believe  in 
Jehovah,  the  true  God. 

On  the  following  morning,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  when  travelling  among  the  people, 
they  retired  to  the  bushes  near  their  lodgings,  for 
meditation  and  secret  prayer.  Ihe  houses  of  the 
natives,  however  large  they  might  be,  never  con- 
tained more  than  one  room  ;  and  were  generally 
so  crowded  with  people,  that  retirement  was  alto- 
gether unattainable.      White  seeking  this,  about 
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ttte  dawn  of  the  day,  on  the  morning  after  their 
arrival,  Mr.  Scott  heaniaroice  at  DO  great  diatanc* 
from  hu  retreat.  It  waa  not  a  few  detached  len- 
tences  that  were  Bpoken,  but  a  continued  addrest ; 
not  in  the  lively  tone  of  conTeraation,  but  solemn, 
aa  devotion ;  or  pathetic,  aa  the  voice  of  lamentation 
•nd  supplication. 

A  vanety  of  feelings  led  him  to  approach  the 
spot  whence  these  sounds  proceeded,  m  order  to 
hear  more  distinctly.  O,  what  hallowed  music 
miist  have  broken  on  his  listening;  ear,  and  what 
laptnre  mast  have  thrilled  his  soul,  when  he  dis- 
tinctly recc^ized  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  heard  a 
native,  in  tiie  acceniB  of  his  mother-touKue,  with 
an  ardour  that  proved  his  sincerity,  addresting 
petitiona  and  thanksgivings  to  the  throne  of  mercy. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  knew  that  a  native  on 
Tahiti  bad  prayed  to  any  but  his  idols ;  it  was  the 
first  native  voice  in  praise  and  prayer,  that  he  had 
evo-  heard,  and  he  listened  almost  entranced  with 
the  appropriate  and  glowing  language  of  devotion, 
then  employed,  until  hu  feelings  could  be 
restrained  no  longer.  Tears  of  joy  started  from 
liis  gladdened  eye,  and  rolled  in  swilt  succession 
down  Ids  ebeelu,  while  he  could  scarcely  forbear 
rushing  to  the  spot,  and  clasping  in  his  aims  the 
nnconscious  author  of  his  ecstacy.  .  He  stood 
transfixed  as  it  were  to  the  earth,  till  the  native 
retired  ;  when  he  bowed  his  knees,  and,  screened 
from  human  observation  by  the  verdant  shrubs, 
ofiered  up,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  his 
grateful  adoration  to  the  Most  High,  under  all  the 
melting  of  soul,  and  the  excitement  of  spirit, 
irtiich  the  unprecedented,  unexpected,  though 
l(Hig-dMired  events  of  the  morning  had  inspired. 
When  the  MiaHonaries  m^«t  the  bouse  in  which 
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they  had  lodged,  die  good  tidings  were  t 
nicated  ;  the  iadiridutJ  was  sought  out ;  mid  thtf 
were  cheered  with  the  simpie  yet  afTectiag  account 
he  gave  of  what  God  had  done  for  hw  own  aoul, 
-and  of  the  eedouBUDpresaioitE  then<^>entiDgoiitbe 
minda  of  sevenJ  of  hu  countiymen. 

His  name  was  then  Otto,  tbou^  it  is  now 
Petero;  he  had  formerly  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Miiaion  &mily  st  Afatavai,  and  had  reeened 
inBtructions  there.  He  had  oecaaionally  been  with 
the  king  since  his  return  to  Tahiti,  and  kom 
lemarlu  from  Fomaxe  bad  awakened  con*ictKiiii 
of  sin  m  his  conacience.  Anxious  to  obtain 
diiectioa  tutd  rtHef,  yet  having  no  odo  to  whom 
he  could  unburden  his  mind  wido  hopes  of  suitabls 
guidance,  he  applied  to  Tuahine,  who  had  for  a 
long  time  lived  with  the  Misaiooaries  ;  hence  Oito 
infened  he  would  be  able  to  direct  hhn  ar^t 
Tuahine  has  since  rendered  the  moat  important 
■errices  to  the  Mission,  by  aiding  Mr.  Nott  in 
the  translations.  When  the  Gospel  by  John,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apoatlet,  were  finished,  and 
Mr.  Nott  left  Huahtne,  in  July  1619,  be  removed  ts 
Raiatea,  his  native  island,  where  he  has  since  been 
not  only  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  religion  he  ppjtessea,  but  aa  officer  i« 
the  Christian  church  in  hoiatea. 

Tuahine'a  mind,  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian 
religion,  was  at  tills  period  in  a  state  re«embUtig  that 
of  Oito's.  Hieir  co&versation  deepened  their  impres- 
sions ;  they  frequently  met  afterwards  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  often  retired  to  the  privacy  of  the  seques- 
tered valleys  or  verdant  shnibberiei  adjacent  to 
their  dwellings,  fbr  conversation  and  prayer.  Hie 
■incularity  of  their  conduct,  together  with  the  rcfiort 
of  the  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  lung,  aoon 
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altncted  obwrvation :  many  derided  them,  but 
teveral  youn^  men  and  boys  attached  themselves 
to  Oito  and  Toahlne,  and  thii  little  band,  vithont 
any  Miwionary  to  teach  them,  or  even  before  any 
one  was  acquainted  >rltb  the  circnmstsnce,  agreed 
to  te&ain  horn  woTBhipinnp  the  idols — fRKR  tha 
evil  practices  of  their  country — to  observe  the  Sab- 
batl^day, — and  to  womhip  Jehovah  aloitei  They 
had  etUU^i^ed  amon^  themselves  a  meeting'  for 
prayer,  which  they  held  on  the  Sabbath,  and  often 
assembled  at  other  timesfor  social  Worship, 

Thi>  intelligence  was  tike  life  fnwn  the  dead  to 
the  Misaionanee;  they  thanked  God,  4nd  took 
conra^ ;  but,  before  commencing  tbeff  journey 
iDund  Tt^ti,  they  wrote  to  their  brethren  in  Eimeo 
an  accouiit  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  :  de*- 
daring  all  that  they  had  heard  was  true,  that  God 
.had  "  alio  granted  to  die  Gentiles  repentance  unto 
lift,"  that  some  had  cast  away  their  idols,  and  were 
.stretching  out  their  hands  in  prayer  to  God,  Ac. 
TTie  eftct  of  their  letter  was  scarcely  less  on  the 
jninds  of  the  Missionaries  in  Eimeo,  than  the  re- 
cital had  been  to  themselves  in  Tahiti.  They  were 
deeply  affected,  even  unto  tears.  I  have  often 
heard  Mr.  Nott  speak,  with  evident  indications  of 
strong  feeling,  of  the  emotions  with  which  this 
letter  was  read.  And  when  we  consider  the  long 
and  cheerless  years,  which  he  and  some  of  his 
associates  had  spent  in  fruitless,  hopeless  toil,  on 
that  unpromising  field,  the  reasonable  prospect  of 
an  ultimate  harvest,  which  these  facts  certainly  war- 
ranted, was  adapted  to  produce  unusual  and  exalted 
joys, — emphatically  a  Missionary's  own, — joys 
"  that  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with." 

Messrs.  Scott  and  Hayward  made  the  tour  of 
Tahiti,  preaching  to  the  people  whenever  they 
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could  collect  a  congregation,  uid  thea  I  .  _. 
Eimeo  with  Tuahine,  Oito,  and  th&r  compaiiionB, 
— who  accompanied  them,  in  order  to  at^od  dia 
•chool,  and  receive  more  ample  tnitruction  in  those 
things,  respecting  which,  though  foimeriy  so  in- 
digent, they  were  now  moat  ansioiu  to  be  in- 
fonned. 

Tuahine  wa>  honi  in  the  island  of  Raiatea,  bat 
had  been  aome  time  residing  in  the  inland  porta  of 
the  district  of  Pare.  Oito  was  an  inhabitant,  if 
not  a  native,  of  Hautaua,  and  in  this  lovely,  ^a- 
dant,  and  sequestered  valley,  the  first  native  met- 
ing for  prayer  was  held,  and  the  first  aiaocittcd 
Yows  were  paid  to  Heaven. 

I  was  personally  acquainted  with  Oito  while  Iw 
resided  in  Eimeo,  and  have  often  paiaed  alone  the 
mouth  or  opening  of  this  valley,  but  regret  vmt  I 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  traversing  ks  intetitv, 
and  visiting  the  abode  of  Oito,  or  the  sites  of  the 
rural  oratories  of  the  first  Christians  in  Tahiti. 
Hautaua  valley  is  an  interesting  not,  not  only  od 
account  of  tlie  events  conne^ea  with  the  early 
history  of  Christianity,  which  transpired  withia 
its  borders,  but  also  from  the  peculiarity  of  il» 
scenery. 
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FiMtvMMdof  Oe  uaMof  tke^vhwonofCbMiaBilj 
— Turouil'i  Mtectioa  of  Molatraiu  craamoniM— Daterv 
niutum  of  PatU,  the  priait  of  Papatoai— Idob  pnbUely 
bnnit  at  Um^n,  la  Ennao— IiwwMe  of  Iba  icholu*— 
Contempl  and  peneeatkM  on  uconnl  nS  the  profMiiOB 


tntjnifnii...  fTfT"!"'*''*'^  ciMOioftaaoca  to  wUdi  it« 
iBttUotat  radnced  Ihe  nnale  mz — Happy  changB  U 
domeatic  loeie^,  attending  the  iBtrodnctkui  of  Cbi^ 
tinllT— Penecntian  of  the  ChrittUna— Wonbtppeis  flf 
UtB  taiM  Ood  MOElit  a«  Tlctlma  for  MCriAce  to  the  pagi* 
Mol*— NotiM  of  Ibarahama— MMtjTdon  in  Tahiti. 

Soov  «Aer  the  return  of  Mem  Scott  and  Hay- 
ward  from  Tahiti,  indications  of  the  same  convtc 
dona  and  inquiry  were  occasionally  manifested  i> 
Eimeo ;  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  1813,  which  wu 
the  Sabbath,  the  firat  place  for  public  wonhip 
erected  in  the  island  of  Eimeo  was  opened.  It 
was  also  the  first  building  in  the  islands  ever  used 
b^  the  nativea  for  this  sacred  pnipose.  The  ezer- 
caei  of  the  day  were  highly  interesting  both  to  the 
Hissionaries  and  their  little  band  of  fiSlowers.  At 
the  dote  of  the  evening  service  Mr.  Davies  gave 
notice,  according  to  previous  arrangeinenta,  that 
on  the  following  mommg  a  public  meeting  woaM 
be  held ;  when  all  who  had  sincerely  renounced 
their  &lse  gods,  who  had  desired  also  to  relinquiih 
their  evil  cnitoms,  to  receive  Jehovah  for  ibetr  God, 
and  to  be  instructed  in  his  word,  were  tavited  to 
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ftttend.  Forty  natives  cam«  at  the  time  apjMHnted ; 
the  deiifii  of  the  meeting  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Nott.  It  was,  to  urge  those  who  were  decided, 
and  wished  to  become  sinceie  disciples  <^  Jesus 
Christ,  to  make  their  desires  known — that  die 
Missionaries  might  pay  them  special  attentim,  and 
give  them  suitable  instructions-,  they  listenea 
attentively,  and  many  appeared  deeply  afiected. 
They  were  ailerwards  iodinduaUy  bitertogsted  as 
to  their  desires  in  reference  to  these  important  mat- 
ters:  during  this  inquiry  thirty-one  declared  that 
they  had  renounced  the  idoU,  their  worship,  and 
every  practice  connected  with  idolatjy ;  wiahing  to 
abandon  every  thing  contmy  to  the  word  of  <)od. 
These  thirty-one  requested  to  have  thetr  names 
written  down,  as  those  who,  desired  to  wnrsbip  G«d, 
and  to  become  disciples  oflC^irist.  Othen  said 
thev  intended  to  cast  away  thetr  idols,  but  did  not 
wish  to  have  their  names  written  down  at  that 
time.  All  wbo  felt  mdlihed  to  come  were  mvited, 
but  none  were  ni^ed.  -  The  nanies  of  these  thirty- 
one  were  written  diiwn ;  and  among  the  fint  of 
them,  Oito  and  'RnHine's  were  to  be  seen.  In 
writing  down  l^e  'names  of  those  who  thns  pdblMy 
profaned  Chrirtianity,  the  Missionaries  were  in- 
Saeaced  by  a  <desire,  not  only  to  instruct  them 
more  fiilly,  bot  to  become  personalty  acqudnted 
with  them,  and  to  exercise  over  them  a  guardian 
care,  which  they  conld  not  do  without  knowing 
their  itamei,  fdacea  of  abode,  Ac.  To  their  num- 
ber, deven  more  were  soon  added ;  and  with  these 
they  afterwards  held  frequent  meetings,  Ibr.the 
purpose  of  informmg  tbdr  minds,  and  enoouraging 
them  to '  faithfulness  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Redeemer.  Among  the  last  number  was  Taaroa- 
rii,  the  yonng  chief  of  Huahine  and  Sir  Charles 
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Sanden'  bland,  aod  Hatapiiii[MUi,  «  mJDdpd 
Areoi,  and  chief  priest  of  Huahlne,  wbo  oad  l(Mig 
been  one  of  the  main  pillan  of  idolatry  in  tfaa 
island  to  which  he  belonged. 

On  theSStbof  July,  1813,  antuober  of  Areola 
visited  Taaroarii's  encampment  at  Tcataebna,  &ft 
miles  from  Papetoai,  the  Misiionaiy  settlement ; 
prepared  an  entertainment,  inTited  him  to  attend, 
and,  before  it  commenced,  were  about  to  perform 
some  heathen  rites  connected  with  the  food  livef 
were  to  eat,  and  to  deliver  an  oration,  in  which  Im 
rank,  descent,  and  connexna  with  fhe  godt  b^ 
origin  and  AumQy,  and  his  fnture  place  among  themi 
were  to  baive  been  detailed.  This,  Taaroaii! 
strictly  pndiibited ;  declaring  that  he  intended  no 
longer  to  aclcno^edge  the  gods  of  Tahiti,  wtucli 
were  no  gods ;  that  no  more  ceremonies  shoold  be 
performed  on  Us  account,  as  he  purpoeed  to  wor- 
ship Jehorah.  He  was  anxious  to  know  more  re- 
specting  Qod,  and  wished  them  also  to  hear  about 
Him  ;  and,  therefore,  sent  a  meatage  to  Mr.  Nott, 
requesting  him  to  come  down,  and  preach  Co  the 
people  at  his  place  of  abode. 

Mr.  Nott  gliidly  complied  with  his  request,  andi 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hayward,  repaired  a  few  days 
afterwards  to  his  encampment.  When  they  arrived 
at  Tiataebua,  Puru,  the  king  of  Huahine,  and  the 
chief  of  Ehneo,  received  them  cordially ;  said 
his  son  Taaroarii  wished  to  be  instncted  in  the 
word  of  God,  to  learn  about  Jdiovah  and  Jesm 
Christ,  of  whom  he  had  so  fiequenlly  heard 
Pomare  apeak.  The  chief  added,  that  although  h« 
had  no  desire  after  these  things  himself,  he  did  not 
wirit  to  oppose  hii  son,  or  prevMit  his  hearing 
whatever  Mr.  Nott  might  have  to  commanicate. 
The  hand  of  the  Almighty  was  strikingly  eihibited, 
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in  the  door  thus  effectually  opened  fbr  the  p 
in^  of  the  goipel.  Puru  and  hii  adherent!  had 
not  been  much  with  the  Miuion&ne*.  The  pec^ilfl 
of  Huahine  and  their  chief  were  certainly  among 
the  most  snperattdonH  and  idolatrona  tribes  of  the 
Pacific.  Pomare,  and  not  the  Missionarj,  lud 
OB  thia  occaaioD  been  employed  as  the  agent, 
nnder  God,  in  mflnenctng  the  mind  of  the 
chief,  who  was  likely  to  become  the  kin 
hiae  and  Eimeo,  and  in  a  way  which  at 
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i  that  it  was  the  pnrpoie  of  Ood  that  ha 
he  should  be  made  acqnamtM  with  divine  tmtk. 
Hence  he  was  induced  to  prohibit  an  acknowle^- 
ment  to  the  ^odt  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  invite 
the  teachers  of  Christianity  to  bis  camp,  to  speak 
unto  him  and  his  adherents  words  whereby  they 
might  be  saved.  While  the  Missionaries  adtntred 
the  means  by  which  God  had  thus  shewn  them 
Aat  the  work  was  His,  and  not  thein,  and  thai 
deprived  them  of  attributing  any  thing  to  their  otm 
influence,  they  rejoiced  in  the  opportnnity  now 
affi>rded  of  proclaiming  the  ^ad  tidings  of  mercy 
•  ttxxa  the  most  High.  Mr.  Nott  conversed  a  hjug 
time  with  them,  and  preached  an  instmctive  and 
afiecting  disconrse  from  Isa.  xlix.  6, 7.  I  have  often 
heard  Uie  young  man's  mother-in-law,  and  other 
members  of  the  household,  speak  of  this  discourse 
as  having  deeply  impressed  their  minds.  When 
Mr.  Nott  left  them,  he  invited  the  chief  and  hn 
adherents  to  visit  the  station  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  cultivate  an  intercourse  with  other  Christian 
chiefs. 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  l^aroarii  attended ; 
his  lather  also  became,  a  few  months  afterwards,  a 
sincere  convert.  They  acc(»npanied  as  to  Hoa- 
bin*  in  1816.      Taaroarii  died' rather  svdden^ 
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in  1821.  His  father  U  the  veneraUe  kmg  of 
Huahine ;  end  has,  ever  eince  his  return,  proved 
not  only  a  lather  to  the  people,  but  a  uniform  tutd 
bright  ornament  to  the  religioo.  of  the  Cross. 

Besides  these  Tegular  periods  of  instruction  and 
times  of  public  worship,  the  Missionaries  frequently 
held  special  meetings  with  those  whose  names 
they  hw  written  down,  for  the  purpose  of  nnfold- 
ing  more  fully  the  sublime  doctnnes  of  revelation, 
and  uniting  with  them  in  social  worship.  They 
had  the  deti^tiul  satisfoction  of  hearing  some  of 
the  new  conveits  engage  in  prayer,  and  were  sur- 
prised and  gratified,  in  a  high  degree,  with  their, 
fluency  and  fervour,  as  well  as  the  appropriateness 
of  their  language,  when  officiating  in  this  sacred 
duty.  They  also  learned  with  ideasure,  that  they 
were  acciwtomed  to  retire  morning  and  evening  for 
Hcret  prayer. 

In  one  of  the  visits  which  Mr.  Nott  made  to  the 
residence  of  Taaroarii,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching 
to  his  people,  he  was  followed  by  Patii,  the  priest 
of  the  temple  in  Papetoai,  the  district  in  whicn  the 
Missionaries  resided.  This  individual  appeared  to 
listen  most  attentively  to  what  was  said ;  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  he  and  Mr.  Nott 
proceeded  together  along  the  beach  towards  the 
settlement  As  they  wallced,  Patii  fully  distdosed 
the  feeUngs  of  his  mind  to  Mr.  Nott,  and  assured 
him  that  on  the  morrow,  at  a  certain  hour,  he 
would  bring  out  the  idols  under  bis  care,  and  pub- 
licly bum  diein.  The  declaration  was  astouniUng; 
it  was  too  decisive  and  important  in  its  nature, 
and  promised  results  almost  too  momentous  to  be 
true.  Mr.  Nott  replied,  "  1  fear  you  aie  jesting 
with  me,  and  statiug  what  you  think  we  wish, 
rather  than  what  you   intend.     I  can  acatcoly 
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alloir  mfMlf  to  believe  what  you  •ay."  "  Don't 
be  uabelieving,"  replied  Patii,  "wait  till  to- 
moTTxtw,  and  you  tkall  see."  The  religion  of 
Jeaus  Christ  was  the  topic  of  couvenation  untO 
thay  reached  the  settlement :  when  P^ii  took  his 
leave,  ami  Mr.  Nott  informed  hia  colleagues  of  the 
■ucceac  of  his  visit  to  the  young  chief  of  Huahine, 
and  the  determination  which  the  priest  of  the  dis- 
trict bad  made  luiown  to  him.  The  impremon 
which  the  intelligence  of  these  events  produced 
upon  their  minds,  was  that  of  mingled  admiration, 
gratitude,  and  hope, to  a  degree  that  maybe  beU» 
imagined  than  ezoresaed. 

Tbe  BTTival  of  the  evening  of  the  following  day 
was  awaited  with  an  unusual  agitation  and  excite- 
ment of  feeling.  Hope  and  ku  alternately  per- 
vaded the  raindi  of  the  Missionaries  and  Ueir 
pupils,  with  i^ard  to  the  burning  of  the  idols,  and 
the  consequent  tumuh,  devastation,  and  bloodshed 
that  might  follow.  The  public  adhraentsof  Chiiati- 
anity  were  but  few,  (less  than  ^tj,)  aad  sorrounded 
1^  jealous  and  cruel  idolaters — ^who  already  began 
to  wonder  "  wherounto  this  thing  might  grow." 
Patii,  however,  was  faithful  to  hia  word.  He, 
with  his  friends,  had  collected  a  qnantity  of  fuel 
near  the  sea-beach;  and,  (n  the  afUtmooa,  tbe 
wood  was  split,  and  piled  on  a  point  of  land  in  the 
western  part  of  Papetoai,  near  the  lasge  national 
marae,  or  temple,  in  which  he  had  officiated. 
The  report  of  his  intention  had  spread  among  the 
people  of  the  district,  and  multitudes  aaaembled  to 
witness  this  daring  act  of  impiety,  or  the  sudden 
vengeance  which  they  expected  would  &I1  upon 
the  sacrflagions  criminal.  The  Missionaries  and 
their  friends  also  attended.  Hie  varied  emotiona 
of  hope  and  fear,  of  dread  and  expectation,  with  • 
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■tiange  air  of  myateriouB  foreboding,  agitating  thft 
bosoms  of  the  multitude,  were  strongly  maiked  in 
the  countenances  of  the  spectaton ;  resembling, 
perhaps  in  no  small  degree,  the  feding  depicted 
in  the  visages  of  the  assembled  Israelites,  when 
the  prophet  Elijah  sommoned  them  to  prove  the 
povei  of  Baal,  or  to  acknowledge  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  A  short  time  before 
sun-iet,  Patii  appeared,  and  ordered  his  attend- 
ants to  apply  fire  to  the  pile.  This  being  done, 
he  hastenra  to  die  sacred  depository  of  hii  gods. 


brought  them  out,  not  indeed  aa  he  had  been  on 
some  occasions  accustomed  to  do,  that  they  might 
receive  the  blind  homage  of  the  waiting  populace, 
— but  to  convince  the  deluded  multitude  of  the 
impotency  and  the  vanitv  of  the  objects  of  their 
adorattoa  and  their  dread.     When  he  approached 
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the  burning  p3e,  he  laid  them  down  on  the  nonnd. 
Utej  were  small  carved  wooden  images,  mde  imi- 
tattoafl  of  the  human  figure ;  or  ^apeleas  logs  of 
wood,. covered  with  finely  braided  and  carioualy 
wrou^  cinet  of  cocoa-nut  fibres,  and  ornamented 
with  red  feathers.  I^e  representations  in  the  pie- 
cedii^  page  wilV  convey  some  idea  of  the  shape  and 
ippearance  of  the  form^  kind. 

Patii  tore  off  the  sacred  cloth  in  which  they  were 
enveloped,  to  be  safe  from  the  gaze  of  vulgar  eyes; 
strippel  them  of  their  ornaments,  which  he  cast 
into  the  fire ;  and  then  one  by  one  threw  the  idols 
themselves  into  the  crackling  Barnes — sometimea 
pronouncing  the  name  and  pedigree  of  the  idd, 
and  expressing  his  own  regret  at  having  worshipped 
it— at  otheis,  calling  i^n  the  spectators  to  b^KiM 
their  inability  even  to  help  themselves.  Thus  were 
the  idols  which  Patii,  who  was  a  powerful  {Hieat  id 
Eimeo,  had  worshipped,  publicly  destroyed.  "Hte 
flames  became  extmct,  and  the  sun  cast  his  last 
beams,  as  he  sank  behind  the  western  t^ve,  upon 
the  expiring  embers  of  that  fire,  which  had  alrradj 
minded  with  the  earth  upon  which  it  had  been 
kindled,  the  aahea  of  some  of  the  once  obeyed 
and  dreaded  idols  of  Eimeo. 

Patii  on  this  occasion  was  not  prompted  by  » 
spirit  of  danng  bravado,  but  by  the  conviction  of 
truth,  deeply  impressed  upon  his  heart,  and  » 
desire  to  undeceive  his  deluded  countrymen  ;  pio- 
babty  considering,  tliat  as  his  conduct  and  instruc- 
tion had  heretofore  done  much  to  extend  and  pro- 
pagate the  influence  of  idolatry,  so  his  thus  pub- 
licly abandoning  it,  and  exposing  himself  to  all 
the  consequences  of  their  dreaded  ire,  would  most 
effectually  weaken  their  confidence  in  the  gods, 
and  lead  them  to  desire  instruction  conceminj 
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titat  Being,  wbo,  he  woa  cODvinced,  was  the  only 
living  and  true  God,— who  was  a  spirit,  and  was 
to  be  worshipped,  not  with  human  or  other  sacri- 
fices, ue/e  those  of  a  Iwoken  heart  and  a  contrite 
spirit,  or  the  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  and  of 
piaise. 

Althou^  many  of  the  spectators  undoubtedly 
viewed  Patii  with  feelings  uialogous  to  those  with 
which  the  Melitians  viewed  the  apostle  Paul  when 
the  viper  fastened  on  his  hand,  and  were,  many  of 
them,  evidently  disappointed  when  they  saw  no 
evil  befal  him,  tbey  did  not  attempt  to  rescue  the 
gods,  when  insulted,  and  ^rhaps  riven  by  the 
axe,  or  stripped  to  be  cast  mto  the  flames.  No 
tumult  followed,  and  no  one  came  forward  to 
revenge  the  bsult  offered  to  the  tuteiar  deities  of 
their  country.  Probably,  Gamaliel -like,  they 
thought  it  best  not  to  interfere  at  that  time,  as 
their  belief  in  the  power  of  the  gx^ds  had  hitherto 
remained  unshaken,  and  they  doubtless  expected 
that,  in  their  own  way,  the  gods  wou|d  take  signal 
vengeance  on  those  by  whom,  in  the  sight  of  the 
nation,  they  had  been  thus  dishonoured. 

Hie  watchful  providence  of  God,  over  His 
infant  cause  in  these  islands,  was  remarkably  con- 

Sicuous  in  preserving  Patii  and  his  friends,  and 
owing  them,  after  the  events  of  the  evening, 
safely  and  peacefully  to  retire.  There  were  many 
present,  who  were  indignant  at  the  insult,  and 
filled  with  rage  at  the  impiety  of  the  act,  as  well 
as  convinced,  that  if  this  conduct  should  be  imi- 
tated by  others,  ttot  only  would  their  craft  and 
their  emoluments  be  endangered,  but  they  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  exercise  that  unquestioned 
influence  over  the  people,  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed;   not  to  indulge  their 
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base  propensities,  and  live  in  the  IvxuricKia  cMC 
they  uien  enjoyed.  Had  any  popular  tnmuU  fol- 
lowed thii  heroic  act,  the  IdoMten  were  so  nuiner- 
out  and  powerful,  and  tbie  Chrhtiana  ao  weaiC) 
that  their  destruction  would  have  been  ineritable  j 
and  even  the  lives  of  the  Missionaries,  who  woold 
hne  been  considered  as  the  cause  of  all  the  dis- 
turbances, might  not  have  been  secure.  God, 
however,  preserved  them,  and  diey  retur-ed,  to 
render  to  him  the  thanks  and  the  glory  due  unto 
Ilia  name. 

The  conduct  of  Patii,  when  it  became  mem 
extensively  known,  prodnced  tbe  most  decisive 
effects  on  priests  and  people.  Numbers  in  Tahiti 
and  Eineo  were  emboldened,  by  his  ezam^de — 
not  onljr  in  burning  their  idols,  but  demoliriua^ 
their  maraes  or  temples ;  their  altars  were  also 
stripped  and  overthrown,  and  the  wood  employed 
in  UMi'r  construction  converted  into  fiiel,  and  used 
in  the  native  kitchens. 

Patii  became  a  pupil  of  the  Missimaries,  and 
a  constant  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  peisevering 
amidst  tnuch  ridicule  and  persecution.  Whether 
his  mind  had  at  this  time  undergone  a  divine  and 
decisive  change,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  inquire; 
every  evidence  that  could  be  required,  has  since 
been  given,  of  the  sincerity  of  nis  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  the  inflaeli«t  of  its  prmdplea  on 
his  heart.  His  conduct,  from  this  period,  has 
been  nnifbrmly  moral  and  upright,  his  mind 
humble,  his  disposition  affectionate  and  mild,  and 
his  habits  of  life  refonned  and  industrious.  Hie 
influence  of  his  character  in  Papetoai,  where  he  ii 
best  known,  has  occasioned  his  election  to  an  im- 
portant office  in  the  Christian  church.  He  is  a 
ralnable  and  steady  friend,  and  an  assistant,  in 
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w^m  the  Histionaries  can  repose  confidence. 
Although  not  a  chief  of  the  highett  rank,  he  had 
been  raised  by  the  king  and  people  to  the  ofSce  of 
a  magiatnte,  in  his  own  diatncL  His  conduct  on 
the  above  occatJon  gave  idolatfy  a  stab  moie 
deadly  than  any  which  it  had  tefore  received, 
and  indkted  a  wound,  tmrn  which,  with  all  the 
energy  subsequently  manifested,  it  never  couM 
recover. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1813,  the  native  Chris- 
tians engaged  for  the  first  time  with  their  teachers, 
in  the  monthly  meetings  for  prayer  for  the  spread- 
ing of  the  goepel.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  la 
the  same  year,  Mui,  one  of  the  early  scholars,  and 
one  whose  aame  had  been  written  aniong  the  first 
that  professed  Christianity,  departed  to  the  world  of 
^Biits,  under  the  consolation  uat  pure  religion  im- 
partsinthehourofdeath.  He  was  often  heard  to  say, 
while  confined  to  his  couch,  when  be  saw  his  former 
companions  going  to  the  school,  or  the  place  of 
worship,  "  My  feet  cannot  follow,  but  my  heart 
goes  with  you."  He  did  not  pretend  to  know 
much,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  that 
Jeius  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
and  this  knowledge  removed  from  his  mind  the 
fear  of  death. 

Early  in  the  same  year,  the  number  of  pufnls, 
and  of  those  who  professed  Christianity  in  Eimeo, 
was  considerably  increased,  and  fitvonrable  in- 
telligence continued  to  arrive  from  the  adjacent 
island. 

The  report  of  the  increase  of  the  Christians,  and 
their  advancement  in  knowledge,  &c.  had  already 
circulated  throu^out  Tahiti ;  the  minds  of  many 
were  unsettled,  and  numbers  were  halting;  between 
two  opinionH.     Upaparu,  a  chief  of  rank  and  in- 
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flnence  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tahiti,  with  his  wife, 
and  twelve  oi  thirteen  of  hi*  people,  came  orer  to 
Eimeo,  in  order  to  receive  instruction.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Leeward  Istands,  whose  encamp- 
ment he  passed  when  on  his  way  to  Papetoai, 
strongly  persuaded  him  to  join  their  party,  and 
carry  the  fiag  of  the  gods  to  Raiatea,  entreating 
him  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  to 
beware  of  Matapuupuu,  a  man  of  influence,  an 
Areoi,  and  a  hig^-pnest,  from  Huahine,  who  had 
retxntly  joined  the  Cliristian  converts,  and  Utami, 
a  well-informed  and  enterprising  man,  chief  in 
the  island  of  Tahaa,  who,  with  ^  wife,  had  also 
attached  himself  to  their  number. 

fifty  had  now  given  in  their  names,  as  haring 
renounced  idolatry,  desiring  to  acknowledge 
Jehovah  alone  as  God,  and  to  be  instructed 
in  the  obedience  hb  word  required.  Others  at- 
tended in  such  numbers,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
aary  to  enlarg«  the  first  place  of  worship  they  had 
ever  used  in  the  islands.  The  converts  were  punc- 
tual and  r^ular  in  their  observance  of  the  outward 
ordinances  of  religion,  in  frequent  social  meetings 
for  prayer,  and  seasons  of  retirement  for  private 
devotion.  Their  whole  moral  conduct  seemed 
changed  ;  the  things  they  once  delighted  in,  they 
now  abhorred,  and  found  enjoynent  in  what  had 
formerly  been  a  source  of  ridicule  or  aversion,  llieir 
habit  of  invariably  asking  a  blessing,  and  returning 
thanks  at  their  meals,  and  their  frequent  attention 
to  prayer,  attracted  the  notice  of  their  countrymen, 
and  procured  for  them,  as  a  term  of  reproach  from 
their  enemies,  the  designation  of  Bure  Alva,  lite- 
rally, Prayers  to  God ;  fVom  Bure,  to  pray,  and 
A  lua,  God  ;  the  meaning  of  which  was,  the  people 
who  prayed  to  God,  or  ^o  praying  people,     fiure 
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Atua  is  a  designation  in  no  respect  dishonourable 
to  those  to  whom  it  was  applied,  and  of  which  thej 
have  never  been  ashamed,  though  considered  as  an 
epithet  of  contempt  or  opprobrium,  and  applied  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  term  Saint 
or  Methodist  is  used  in  the  present  day^  of  the 
tieaignation  of  Naxarene  or  Christian  w^  given  to 
the  first  disciples.  Since  thb  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity has  become  general,  it  has  been  much 
less  used  than  formerly.  Haapii  parati,  learners, 
or  brethren,  friends,  and  disciples,  are  the  terms 
most  frequently  employed  by  the  converts  them- 
■elves. 

On  the  ISth  of  January,  1814,  Idia,  the  king's 
mother,  died,  like  her  husband,  she  had  been 
vniformly  friendly  to  the  Missionaries,  but  con- 
tinued to  the  last  an  enemy  to  the  Christian 
feith.  Two  months  aflerwaras  Mr.  Nott,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hayward,  visited  Huahine,  Raiatea, 
and  Tahaa,  the  principal  of  the  Society  Islands, 
conversing  with  the  inhabitants,  travelling  round 
the  islands,  and  preaching  Vo  the  people  wherever 
it  was  convenient.  In  every  place  they  were 
welcomed  and  entertained  with  hospitality.  The 
inhabitants  frequently  assembled  to  bear  their  in- 
Otmctions,  as  soon  as  they  knew  of  their  arrival  in 
a  district  or  village ;  whereas,  on  every  former 
occasion,  it  had  required  much  time  and  labour,  by 
personal  application,  to  assemble  the  smallest  con> 
gregations.  Many  appeared  to  listen  with  earnest- 
ness and  satisfaction  to  the  message  they  delivered, 
called  Ood,  the  good  Spirit,  and  scrupled  not  to- 
designate  their  own  gods  as  varita  maamaa,  and 
txutia  ino,  foolish  spirits,  and  evil  spirits. 

In  the  antumn  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Wilswi. 
went  on  board  a  vessel  at  'Eiiaeo,  whidi  was  driven 
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lo  the  Leeward  Iskads,  where  Gontrary  winds  de- 
tained him  and  his  cmnpanioaa  for  three  montha. 
During  tbia  period  be  was  much  amoi^  the  people, 
pleached  to  attentive  congr^atitHu  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  other  days,  and  was  happy  te  &nd  tb»A 
those  whoae  names  had  been  written  dowD  at 
Tahiti  continued  atedfasL  He  also  added  to  their 
number  thirty-nine  othen,  whose  nanies,  at  their 
own  desire,  were  recoided  as  the  ptofemed  iK>r- 
Mpptn  of  the  (rue  God.  When  he  )ei\  them, 
they  exprened  the  deepest  regret,  and  reqveMed 
that  one  of  the  Missionaries  would  come  and  re- 
side among  them.  Pomare  was  also  on  board  the 
same  vessel  when  it  was  driven  tmm  the  dioiei  of 
Eimeo,  and  exerted  his  influence  to  persuade  the 
people  of  the  Leeward  Islands  to  etnbrace  the 
Chnstian  religion. 

Before  Mr  Nott  visited  the  Society  Island^  be 
finished  the  translalion  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  Hissionarie* 
■eut  a  copy  of  their  catechism  to  New  South  Wdes, 
to  be  printed  there.  They  were  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  obtain  a  supply  of  elementary  books,  as  the 
speiltng  books  from  England  were  expended,  and 
the  desire  for  instruction  had  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  Mhiriara 
attended  their  school  at  Papetoai. 

About  this  time,  several  of  the  chieA  of 
Raiatea,  &c.  and  many  of  their  adherents,  who 
had  come  up  la  1811  to  assist  Pomare  in  the  n- 
CDvery  of  his  government  and  authority  in  Tahiti* 
returned  to  their  own  islands ;  not,  however,  toKb- 
out  most  earnestly  requesting  the  Missionaries  to 
send  them  teachers  and  books. 

Tamatoa  and  his  brother,  with  other  chieft,  had 
been  residing  for  some  time    at   the  HIssienai; 
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•tation  in  Eimeo;  th«<r  had  attended  the  achocJ 
and  public  instruction  tn  tlie  place  of  worship  ;  and 
several,  amon^  the  most  promising  of  whom  wai 
Paumoana,  at  present  a  valuable  native  Missionary 
in  the  Hervey  islands,  appeared  to  be  under  the 
decisive  inHuence  of  Christian  principles. 

After  an  absence  of  two  vears,  during  which  he 
had  resided  in  Tahiti,  vainly  expecting  the  resto- 
ration of  his  government,  and  endeavouring  to 
recover  his  authority  in  his  hereditary  dominions, 
Pomara  relumed  to  Eimeo  in  the  autumn  of  1614, 
accompanied  by  a  large  train  of  adherents  and 
dependants,  all  professors,  at  least,  of  Christianity. 
Theu  regularly  attended  the  school,  and  increased 
the  congregation  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  ne- 
Ccasary  again  to  enlarge  the  place  of  worship.  The 
kine  had  been  unable  to  witlistand  the  temptation 
witii  which  he  had  been  assailed  at  Tahiti,  to  use 
ardent  spirits ;  and  although  not  addicted  to  entire 
intoxicatitm,  yet  it  induced  the  Missionaries  to  fear 
that  he,  like  Agrippa,  was  but  almost  a  Christian. 
They  could  not  but  indulge  unfavourable  appre- 
hensions on  his  account;  yet,  considering  his  pre- 
vious habits,  that  intemperance  had  ever  been  tha 
vice  to  which  he  was  most  addicted,  and  the  pecu- 
liar temptations  to  which  his  residence  in  Tahiti 
had  exposed  him,  they  could  not  readily  relinquish 
the  hopes  they  had  entertained  respecting  him. 

The  numerous  attendance  and  increasing  ear- 
tMstness  of  the  people,  induced  the  Missionaries  to 
meet  them  fbr  Divine  worship  twice  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  once  during  the  week.  In  addition  to 
these  public  instnictioni,  they  held  a  meeting  every 
SabbMh  evening  with  those  whose  names  had  been 
mitten  down  as  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  spent 
much  time  in  more  private  endeavours  to  du«ct 
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the  views,  and  cunfirm  the  belief,  of  those  wtiO 
were  desirous  to  be  added  to  their  number.  Tbeae 
■acred  exercises  were  enlivened  by  the  natives,  who 
united  with  their  teachera  in  celebrating  the  praisea 
of  Jehovah,  a  number  of  the  natives  having  been 
taught  to  sing;  hymns  that  had  been  cotnposeci  in 
the  native  lan^iia^.  Tlie  Missionaries  had  often, 
with  mingled  feelings  of  horror  and  pity,  heard 
their  son^  of  licentiousness  or  of  war,  as  well  as 
the  cantiilattons  of  their  heathen  worship,  and  their 
tongs  in  honour  of  their  kIoIs;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  form  an  adcijuate  idea  of  the  deligfatfol 
transport  with  which,  at  first,  they  must  have  heard 
the  high  praises  of  tlie  Almighty  preferred  by  nativs 
voices. 

Upaparu,  a  principal  chief  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Tahiti,  came  over  to  Eimeo  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeking  Christian  instruction,  and  attending  the 
assemblies  for  public  worship.  He  was  accMn- 
panied  by  his  wife,  Maihota,  and  twelve  of  his 
people,  equally  anxious  with  himself,  to  know  more 
respecting  these  important  matters.  On  the  15th 
of  April  they  reached  the  Miss  ion  arystation.  The 
following  day  was  the  Sabbath.  They  attended 
public  worship  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  when  they  saw 
the  congregfation  stand  up,  and  heard  them  aii^ 
the  praises  of  Jehovah  in  their  native  tongue,  thej 
were  for  some  time  mute  with  astonishment,  ana 
some  of  them  so  deeply  affected,  as  to  be  unable  to 
refrain  from  teats.  An  excellent  discourse  wat 
afterwards  delivered  by  Mr.  Scott,  to  which  thej  Itst< 
ened  with  mingled  feelings  of  wonder  and  delight. 

A  variety  of  events  occurred  at  tiiis  time,  to 
confirm  the  attachment  of  those  who  had  pro- 
fessed themselves  favourable  to  Christianity,  and 
to    induce    those    who    were    undecided  to  join 
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them.  On  one  occasion,  a  fomily  in  Eiroeo  vae 
plunged  into  great  distress,  on  account  of  the 
■uflerings  of  one  of  its  tnembera,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  fatal  issue.  A  priest  was  sent  for, 
who  implored  the  assistance  of  his  god ;  but,  con- 
tinuing his  intercession  for  a  long  time,  without  any 
wparent  relief  to  the  sufferer,  he  desisted,  and 
left  thd  family  in  hopeless  disappointment.  A 
natiTe,  who  was  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  wai 
among  the  attending  friends.  He  kneeled  down, 
and  ofiWed  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  true  God. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  relief  was  afforded, 
and  the  weeping  and  forebodings  of  the  family 
turned  into  grateful  wonder,  and  joyous  gratula- 
tions.*  I  simply  state  the  fact,  as  it  is  recorded  by 
the  Missionary  in  the  island  at  the  time,  without 
making  any  comment ;  which,  indeed,  it  neither 
requires  nor  admits.  On  the  minds  of  the  family, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  it  produced  a 
powerful  impression.  They  hastened  to  the  idol 
temple  of  the  district,  which  they  demolished, 
brewing  down  the  altars,  and  bringing  forth  their 
gods,  which  they  execrated  as  folse,  and  publicly 
committed  to  the  flames. 

A  limtlar  instance  occurred  early  in  this  year.' 
One  of  the  scholars,  the  wife  of  an  Ar<toi,  who 
had  for  some  time,  with  her  husband's  consent, 
attended  the  school,  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  The 
membersof  the  family  were  alarmed;  and,  accus- 
tomed to  attribute  every  calamity  to  the  an^  of 

*  In  recording  this  Incident,  it  is  proper  to  state,  tliat 
fte  Hlasioaaiies  diBcIaim  all  idea  of  ndneaUv  iDleipMl- 
tioB.  At  the  iaina  tipie,  the  providential  coincidence  of 
fliB  sTcnb:,  and  the  encoDiagemeat  which  the  word  of  Ood 
^rei  to  "  fecvtnt  and  eflectual  prayer,'*  demand  attentire 
eouiderBtion,andgTatef>ilacluiow]«lgiDeat-rPsa.CTll.4lt 
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tlie  godi,  immediately  concluded  tbat  ber  illnaw 
was  occasioned  by  their  diBpleasure,  which  ahe  had 
probably  ineuired  by  atteDaing  the  aebool  and  the 
ChFifitiaD  worship  of  the  Missionaries.  Patii,  tbe 
priest  of  the  district,  was  instantly  sent  for.  Oa 
his  arrival,  a  small  pig  and  a  young  plantain  wort 
procured,  and  handed  to  Patii ;  who,  in  offering 
(hem  to  his  god,  thus  addressed  him :  0  SatoKil 
eiaia  oe  e  riri,  jfaaora,  faaora,  Tei«  U  kapa,  im 
faartu  ia  oe,  ua  haavarehia  e  la  papam,  Ttit  te 
bvaa,  eiaha  e  riri ; "  0  Satan  1  be  not  anfry,  *»- 
■tore,  restore;  this  is  the  sin,  deceived  by  the 
foreigners  (she)  has  forsaken  yon.  Here  is  a  pig 
^as  an  atonemeat,)  be  not  angry."  In  this  ad- 
oresB  it  is  singular  to  notice  the  application  of  tbe 
term  Satan  to  the  god  Patii  invoked.  It  was 
introduced  by  the  Missionaries,  and  at  this  time 
adopted  bv  Uie  Christians,  when  speaking  of  any 
of  the  idou  of  Tahiti.  Although  dangerously  iU 
At  the  time  these  effarls  were  made,  the  woman 
recovered,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  fearful  re- 
presentation of  consequences,  nude  by  her  friends, 
attended  the  school  again,  so  soon  as  her  strength 
admitted.  Her  infatuation,  as  they  conceived  it 
to  be  in  this  respect,  not  only  encouraged  bw 
school -fellows,  but,  with  other  circumstances  which 
occurred  about  the  same  time,  made  a  considerable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  tbe  idolaters,  and  ooos- 
HOned  some  of  the  priests  publicly  to  declare  theii 
conviction  "that  uie  religion  of  tbe  foreign^ 
would  prevail,  m  tpitt  of  all  oppositioJi." 

The  progress  of  Dirine  truth  was  so  rapid  among 
the  natives,  that,  in  tbe  close  of  1814,  not  fewer 
than  300  hearers  regularly  attended  the  preachiiiff 
of  the  gospel.  Upwards  of  300  had  given  in  th^ 
names,  as  professori  of  Christianity ,     Hiret  luuk 
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Ared  flcholara  attended  the  means  of  idstniction  in 
Eimeo ;  besides  wfaich,  there  were  a  number  in  Sk 
Charles  Sander's  Island,  Huahine,  and  Raiatea; 
eo  that,  at  this  time  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that 
between  fire  and  six  hundred  had  reuounced  idol- 
wotship. 

These  encouraging  appearances,  in  regard  to  die 
afiairs  of  the  Christians,  only  appeared  to  arouM 
the  an^er  of  their  idolatrous  enemies,  who  were  no 
longer  satisfied  with  simply  ridiculing,  and  treating 
with  contempt,  the  objects  of  their  hatred,  but  pro- 
ceeded  to  more  alarming  plans  of  resistance  against 
the  progress  of  the  new  principles  which  inn 
daily  gaining  ground  among  the  people.  It  was 
by  no  means  an  uncontested  triamph,  nor  an  nn- 
dispQted  poeaession,  that  Christianity  acquired  111 
those  Islands  ;  every  inch  was  reluctantly  suneil- 
dered ;  and.  at  sereral  periods,  persecution  raged, 
amid  the  Elysian  bowers  of  Tahiti  and  Eiiheo,  ai 
much  as  erer  it  had  done  in  the  Talieys  of  Pied- 
mont,  or  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
Hany,  in  Tahiti  especially,  were  plundered  of  their 
property,  banished  from  uieir  hotnes  and  their  pos- 
sessions  ;  their  houses  were  burnt,  and  they  them- 
selves  hunted  for  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  Oro, 
merely  because  they  were  Bmre  Atua,  prayers  to 
God.  In  some  places,  the  persecutions  were  so 
inveterate  as  to  produce  remonstrances,  eren  from 
several  of  the  inferior  chieb,  who  were  themselves 
idolaters. 

The  commencement  of  the  Tear  1815  is  dis- 
tinguished, in  the  annals  of  Tahiti,  by  chaii«es  in 
society,  affecting  deeply,  not  only  the  religions, 
but  the  domestic  condition  of  the  people,  espMiall} 
of  the  females.  Idolatry  had  exerted  all  itawither- 
ing  and  deadly  influence,  not  only  over  tntf 
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moment  of  their  earthly  esutence,  but  CTerj 
department  of  lite,  destroying,  by  its  debasing  and 
unsocial  dictates,  every  tender  feeling,  and  all  the 
enjoyments  of  domestic  intercouree. 

To  this  cheerless  humiliation,  the  female  sex 
had  been  for  ages  subject,  from  the  direct  Id- 
jnnctioos  of  their  fiilse  system  of  religion ;  and 
as  its  cumbrous  fabric  b^an  to  give  way,  this 
barbarous  and  artHtrary  imposition  was  proportion- 
ably  disregarded.  Not  only  were  the  sacred  ma- 
terisJs  with  which  the  altars,  and  the  appendages 
of  the  temple,  had  been  constructed,  conTerted 
into  fuel;  but  the  food,  considered  sacred,  was 
esteemed  so  no  longer,  the  invidious  and  debasing 
distinctions  attached  to  the  females  were  removed, 
and  both  sexes,  among  those  who  professed  (Chris- 
tianity, sat  down  together  to  their  cheerful  meal. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  encouraging  proa- 
pects,  although  enfeebled  by  frequent  indisposrticm, 
the  Missionaries  prosecuted  their  work ;  their 
scholars  increased  in  the  same  degree  that  the 
profession  of  Chiistianity  prevailed,  and  a  supply 
of  four  hundred  copies  of  their  abridgment  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  a  thousand  copies  of  small 
elementary  books,  which  had  been  pnnted  in  New 
South  Wales,  arrived  very  opportunely  about  this 
time ;  spelhng  books  they  were  still  much  in  want 
of,  as  those  formerly  printed  in  England  had  long 
been  expended. 

Such  was  the  pleasing  state  of  things  in  the 
commencement  of  1815.  The  importance  and 
advantages  of  education  appeared  to  be  more 
extenuveiy  appreciated,  and  between  forty  and 
fifty,  principally  adults,  regularly  attended  the 
Mission  school.  The  agents  of  vice,  idolatry,  and 
cruelty,  were  not  inactive.     The  struggle  between 
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light  and  darkness,  truth  and  error,  order  and 
anarchy,  benevolence  and  barbariBm,  had  never 
appeared  more  intenBe  and  conspicuous  than  at 
this  time.  The  little  band  of  scholars  in  the 
Mission  school,  and  worshippers  in  the  chapel, 
unwilling  to  enjoy  their  privileges  alone,  employed 
every  proper  and  persuasive  means  to  induce  their 
friends  and  relatives  to  attend  to  tiiese  things ;  at 
least  to  make  a  trial  of  the  school,  and  to  hear 
what  was  said  about  the  true  God.  The  latter, 
however,  frequently  became  indignaat  at  the  very 
proposal,  charging  the  God  of  the  foreigners  with 
all  the  maladies  under  which  they  Buffered,  and 
the  disturbances  that  agitated  the  country;  ac- 
cusing them  also  of  bringing  down  the  vengeance 
of  their  own  gods  upon  the  family,  by  deserting 
their  altars,  and  worshipping  with  the  strangers. 
Frequently,  however,  they  answered  their  entrea- 
ties only  with  ridicule  and  scorn,  tauntingly 
inquiring.  Where  is  the  good  of  which  vou  speak 
■o  much—the  salvation  of  which  you  tell  us  ?  the 
foreigners  themselves  die,  their  pupils  die,  or 
suffer  the  same  pain  that  we  do ;  ana  what  good 
have  you  derived  from  going  to  their  schools? 
Let  us  see — if  you  go  this  week,  and  bring  home 
a  good  bundle  of  cloth,  or  scissors,  or  knives,  or 
any  thing  else  worth  having,  then  we  will  go  loo ; 
if  not,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  profit- 
less work.  The  state  of  things  resembled  greatly 
Qtat  described  by  the  Saviour,  when  speaking  of 
the  results  that  diouU  follow  the  promulgation  of 
bis  ^pel.  In  many  a  &mily,  the  husband  was 
on  idolater,  and  the  wife  a  Christian, — or  the 
reverse ;  the  parents  addicted  to  the  gods  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  child  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  many  a  wife  was  beaten  by  her  husband,  and 
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Many  a  ehild  driven  from  th«  parental  roof,  solely 
on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  new  religim. 
In  Tahiti,  the  idcdaten  proceeded  to  the  gremtat 
actB  of  lawleu  violence  and  bomd  muider. 

More  than  once,  individuals  were  selected  to  be 
ofieied  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  only  because  they 
were  Chnstians.  Mr.  Davies,  in  his  jonmey 
mund  Tahiti,  in  1816,  met  with  the  murderer  of  the 
youuE  man  who  was  offered  in  eacdfice  by  ttie 
people  of  Taiarabn,  to  insure  success  in  their  last 
attack  upon  the  people  of  Atehum  and  Papara, 
and  iduMB  tnigind  death,  be  justly  consideted, 
ouriit  to  be  recorded,  because  it  is  ncq>ed  it  was 
"  &e  Isst  human  sacrifice  offered  in  Tahiti,"  and 
because  the  victim  was  selected  "  on  accooot  of  his 
attachment  to  Christianity." 

Aberahama,  an  interesting  and  intelligent  yoon^ 
tnan,  who  was  »  pupil  in  our  school  at  Einaeo,  wm 
marked  out  as  a  victim ;  and,  when  the  servants  ol 
the  priests  came  to  take  him,  being  obliged  to  fly 
for  his  life,  he  was  pursued  by  the  murderers,  shot 
at,  wounded,  and  W  narrowly  escaped.  Wfaea 
he  received  (be  ball,  he  fell,  and,  unable  to  save 
himself  by  flight,  crawled  among  tike  bu^es,  and 
hid  himself  so  completely,  as  to  elude  the  vigilant 
search  of  his  enemies,  although  it  was  continned 
for  some  time,  and  they  often  passed  near  his 
rebeat.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night,  he 
crept  down  to  the  dwelling  of  his  friends,  who 
dressed  bis  wound,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  place 
of  safety.  But,  although  be  recovered  from  the 
shot,  and  lives,  not  only  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  in  this  world,  and  to  be  useful  in  ns- 
oaiting  its  benefits  to  others,  lie  will,  to  adi^  the 
language  of  Hr.  Davies,  "  carry  the  hononiabk 
■car  to  his  grave." 
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At)  immolation,  equally  afTecdng,  was  related  to 
ate  by  Mr.  Nott.  A  fine,  inteDig«Dt  young  man, 
on  becoming  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  a  public 
worshipper  of  Jehovah, wa*  ridiculed  bykii  famdyi 
this  proving  ineffectual,  flattering  promises  were 
made  of  temp(M^  advantages,  if  he  would  again 
unite  with  those  who  had  been  his  former  asso* 
ciates  in  idol  worehip;  these  he  also  declined. 
He  then  was  threatened  with  all  their  weight  of 
vengeance ;  and,  still  remaining  Arm  to  lus  deter* 
mination,  he  was  banished  from  his  father's  house, 
and  forced  to  leave  the  neighbourtiood.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  that  rage  and  malignant  hatred  of 
Christianity,  which  is  gendered  by  ignorance  and 
idolatry,   and    cherished    by   satanic   infatuation, 

£ursued  him  still.  A  heathen  ceremony  was  at 
sod,  for  which  a  human  victim  was  required,  and 
this  young  man  was  selected  by  his  persecators, 
because  he  professed  to  be  a  worahiroer  of  the 
true  God.  A  more  acceptable  sacrifice  Uiey  thought 
they  could  not  ofier,  as  the  revenge  they  should 
thereby  wreak  upon  him,  would  not  only  gratify 
their  own  insatiate  malice,  but  be  so  acceptable  to 
the  gods  whom  he  had  rejected,  as  certainly  to 
render  them  propitious.  It  is  probaUe  tbey  also 
expected,  by  this  summary  vengeance,  to  deter 
otnets  from  following  his  example.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the'  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  cere- 
mony was  to  take  place,  the  young  man,  as  his 
custom  was,  had  retired  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  that 
oreriooked  the  vdley  where  he  dwelt ;  and  there, 
seated  beneath  the  embowering  shade  of  an  ele- 
gant clump  of  trees,  was  absorbed  in  meditation, 
previous  to  offering  up  his  evening  supplications 
to  his  God.  While  thus  engaged,  his  seclusion 
was  invaded,  and  his  solitude  disturbed,  by  the 
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ai^tearanee  of  a  band,  aimilar,  in  some  respects, 
to  that  which  broke  in  upon  the  Saviour's  retiie- 
ment  in  Gethsemane.  A  number  of  the  serrants  of 
the  priesta  and  chiefii  approached  the  young  man, 
and  told  him  that  the  lung  had  arrived,  and,  vish' 
ing  to  see  him,  had  sent  them  to  invite  him  down. 
He  Icnew  of  the  approaching  ceremony,  that  a  hu- 
man sacrifice  was  then  to  be  ofiered, — and  he  no 
sooner  saw  them  advancing  to  his  retreat,  than  a 
sudden  thought,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  darted 
through  his  mind,  intimatii^  that  he  was  to  be  the 
victim.  Hereceiveditasa  premonitionofhisdoMn; 
and,  in  reply  to  the  request,  told  them,  calmly, 
that  he  did  not  think  the  king  had  arrived,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go 
down.  Hiey  then  told  him  that  the  priest,  or  soioe 
of  his  friends,  wished  to  see  him,  and  again  invited 
him  to  descend.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  do  you  thus 
seek  to  det^ive  me  ?  The  priest,  or  friends,  may 
wish  to  see  me,  but  it  is  under  very  different 
circumstances  from  what  your  message  would 
imply :  I  know  a  ceremony  approaches,  that  a  hu- 
man victim  is  then  to  be  offered — scnnediing  witliiu 
tells  me  /  am  la  be  that  victim,  and  your  appear- 
ance and  your  message  conflnns  m^  conviction. 
Jesus  Christ  is  my  keeper ,  without  his  permisaion 
you  cannot  harm  me ;  you  may  be  permitted  to  kill 
my  body,  but  /  am  not  afravi  to  dii  /  My  soul 
you  cannot  hurt ;  that  is  safe  in  the  hands  oi  Jesus 


Christ,  by  whom  it  will  be  kept  beyond  your 
power."  Perceiving  there  was  but  little  prospect 
of  inducing  him,  by  falsehood,  to  accompany  thero 


towards  Uie  beach,  and  irritated,  probably,  by  kii 
heroical  reply,  they  rushed  upon  him,  wounded, 
and  murdered  him,  and  then,  in  a  long  basket 
made  with  the  leaves  of  the  overshadowing  cocoa- 
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nut  tree,  bore  hia  body  to  the  temple,  where,  with 
exultation,  it  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  their  god 
They  had,  perhaps,  beheld,  with  fiend-like  joy,  hit 
writhing  agonies  in  death,  and  listened  with  equal 
delight  to  his  expiring'  groans.  The  unconsciotas 
earth  had  been  saturated  with  his  blood ;  and,  when 
they  placed  his  body  on  the  rude  altar,  or  suspend- 
ed it  from  the  secr«il  tree,  in  the  presence  of  their 
god,  they  not  only  suppc«ed  the^f  offered  a  sacri- 
fice at  once  acceptable  and  efficacious,  but,  doubt* 
less,  viewed  the  immolation  as  one  by  which  they 
had  achieved  for  idolatry  a  triumph  over  humanity 
and  Christian  principle.  Before,  however,  these 
feelings  could  be  exercised,  and  the  earth  bad 
drunk  up  his  blood,  or  bis  insulted  corpse  was  de- 
posited on  their  altar,  bis  liberated  and  ransomed 
spirit  had  winged  its  way  to  the  realms  of  blessed- 
ness, had  joined  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs ;" 
and  united  in  ascriptions  of  grateful  homage  unto 
Him  who  had  loved  him,  and  not  only  mcule  him 
faithful  to  the  end,  but  triumphant  over  death. 
Those  who  heard  the  young  man's  dying  words, 
and  witnessed  his  calm  unshaken  firnmess  in  the 
moment  of  trial,  with  many,  among  whom  the 
report  circulated,  were  probably  led  to  think  dif- 
ferently of  the  religion  he  professed,  than  they  had 
tJone  before.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  ever 
been  the  seed  of  the  church;  and,  from  an  exhibi- 
tion  of  principles  so  unequivocal  in  their  nature, 
and  so  happy  in  their  effects,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  presume  that  it  proved  so  on  the  present  oc«i- 
■ion. 
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POLTITKSIAK  S, 


Diitillfttion  of  Mdeat  q)irUi — DMcdptlm  of*  Mtir*  lUB 
— MHteri&U  employed  in  diitill&tioD — MordenM*  oAbel* 
of  iatoilcatioD-^iEare  of  the  Quoen  ClMiIoUe — Hu^ 
der  of  the  cdBoen— Eac«pe  of  Mr.  SMI7— 8«lcnn  of 
tha  DaphnB— MaaMCTC  tt  the  captabt  and  put  of  Iba 
Diew— Pablio  triamph  over  idolatrj  in  Eimaa— TMt  of 
the  Qoeen  mod  bar  Bister  to  Tahiti— EmUem  of  tha 
RDd*  committed  to  the  flamei — Acoooot  of  Farefto — 
Ptqjeoted  ameaiiittien  of  tha  Bnra  Atua  —  Bfas* 
uer  of  their  eaeqie— War  la  Tabid— PoaMia'a  tou 


The  anarchy,  crime,  and  wretchedness,  whidt  now 
desolated  Tahiti,  vere  increased  by  intempenmce, 
which  at  this  time  prevailed  to  an  awful  and  un- 
precedented degree.  By  the  Sandwich  lalandera, 
who  had  arrived  some  veais  before,  the  natives  had 
been  taught  to  distil  ardent  spirits  from  the  saccha- 
rine 't  TOOt,  which  they  now  [nactised  to  a  great 
extent ;  and  exhibited,  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
all  the  demoralizing  and  debasing  influence  of 
drunlcennesB. 

Whole  districts  frequently  united,  to  erect  irfial 
might  be  termed  a  public  still.  It  was  a  nide, 
unsightly  machine,  yet  it  answn^d  but  too  well 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  It  generally 
consisted  of  a  large  fragment  of  rock,  hollowed  in 
a  rou^  manner,  and  fixed  finnly  upon  a  solid  jpik 
of  stones,  tlcBving  a  space  underneath  Sir  a  nre- 
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plftce.  Hm  but-«Dd  of  a  tre«  was  then  hol- 
lowed out,  and  placed  upon  the  rough  stone  boiler 
tar  a  cap.  The  baked  ft  root,  called  Bracana 
terminatit,  maceiated  in  water,  and  already  in  a 
ttate  of  fermentation,  was  then  put  into  the  hollow' 
■tone,  and  ceverod  with  the  unwieldy  cap.  The 
fin  WIS  kindled  underneath ;  a  hole  was  made  in 
the  wooden  cap  of  the  itiU,  into  which  a  long, 
small,  bamboo  cane,  placed  in  a  trough  of  cold 
water,  was  inserted  at  one  end,  and,  when  the  pro- 
ceas  of  distiHatioii  was  commenced,  ^e  spirit  flowed 
from  the  other  into  a  calabash,  cocoa-nut  shell,  or 
other  Teasel,  placed  underneath  to  receive  it. 

Takitian  Still. 


When  the  materials  were  prepared,  the  men  and 
boys  of  the  district  assemble  in  a  kmd  of  tempo- 
rary honae,  erected  over  the  still,  in  order  to  dnnk 
the  ova,  as  they  called  the  spirit.  The  first  that 
issued  from  the  still  being  the  strongest,  they  called 
the  ao  I  it  was  carefully  received,  ajid  given  to  the 
chief:  d»t  subsequently  procured,  was  dnmk  by 
B  2 
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the  people  in  general.  In  this  employment  tbejr 
were  sometimes  engaged  for  several  days  blether, 
drinking  the  Bpirit  aa  it  issued  from  the  still,  sink* 
ing  into  a  state  of  indeecribable  wretchedness,  and 
often  practiatng  the  most  ferocious  barbarities. 

'Havellers  among  the  natives  experienced  greater 
inconvenience  from  these  district  stills  than  from 
an;  other  cause,  for  when  the  peojde  were  either 
preparing  one,  or  engaged  in  drmlcing,  it  wai 
impoflsible  to  obtain  either  their  attention,  or  the 
common  ofBces  of  boapitality,  Ui>d«  the  nni»< 
strained  influence  of  their  intoxicating  dianght,  in 
their  appearance  and  actions  they  resembW  de- 
mons more  than  human  being«,. 

Sometimes,  in  a  deserted  still-house  might  be 
seen  the  fragments  of  the  rude  boiler,  and  tbe 
other  appendages  of  the  still,  scattered  in  confusion 
on  the  ground ;  and  among  them  tbe  dead  and 
mangled  bodies  of  those  wlro  had  been  rouidered 
with  axes  or  billets  of  wood  in  the  qnaiiels  that 
had  termin^ed  their  debauch. 

It  was  not  only  among  themselves  that  their 
nnbiidled  passions  led  to  such  enormities.  One 
or  two  European  vessels  were  seized,  and  the 
crews  inhumanly  murdered.  Hie  first  was  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  of  Port  Jackson,  the  vessel  by 
which  we  arrived  in  the  islands. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  I8I3,  Mr.  Shelly,  for- 
merly  a  Missionary  in  Tongatabu,  and  subsequently 
in  Hatavai,  arrired  as  master  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, at  Eimeo,  on  his  way  to  the  Panmotn,  or 
Pearl  Islands,  lliese  lie  to  the  eastward  of  Tahiti, 
and  form  what  is  denominated  the  Dangerous  Ar- 
chipelago. The  vessel  was  but  imperfectly  manned, 
and  a  number  of  natives,  of  Raiatea  and  Tahiti, 
were  taken  on  hoards  to  dive  omrag  the  lagoon 
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nUnds  fi>r  the  pearl  oyster.  Th«f  proceeded  to 
their  dettination,  but  had  scarcely  commenced  their 
pearl-fishing,  when  the  natives  attacked  the  crew, 
ba^barouBly  murdered  the  fint  and  second  officers, 
who  were  men  of  fine  stature  and  benertdent  dis- 
positions ;  and  kiUin^  one  of  the  seamen ,  took  pos- 
sessionoftlieihip.  Hr.Shelly's  life  was  threatened, 
and  only  spared  at  the  instance  of  two  Tahitians, 
vho,  anxious  to  save  hira,  requested  that  he  might 
be  kept,  to  narigate  the  vessel  to  Tahiti,  whither- 
they  inlmded  to  return.  One  of  these  natives  was 
Upaparu,  a  chief  of  rank,  present  secretary  to 
the  govcrameut  of  Tahiti,  and  a  steady  Iriend  to 
fcveignerS.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  Tahiti; 
Pomare  succeeded  in  securing  to  Mr,  Shellv  its 
restoration,  though  most  of  the  property  had  Dean 
plundered.  Mat^g  was  procured  for  sails,  and 
the  vessel,  portuhig  her  houMward  voyage,  reached 
port  Jackson  ia  safety. 

-  Flashed  with  the  success  that  had  attended  the 
savage  and  daring  eficst  of  the  Raiateans,  the 
Tahitiansi  whom  (^ptala  Fodger  had  employed  oa 
board  his  vessel  the  Daphne,  for  the  purpose  of 
diviDgaatOBg  the  pearl  iBlandB,roseuDon  the  ship's 
company,  murdered  the  captain  and  some  of  the- 
lata,  look  possevion  of  the  vessd,  and  brought 
her  to  Tahiti.  Mr,  G,  Bicknell,  a  nephew  of 
Mr,  Bicknell,  was  on  board  at  the  time,  but  his 
life  mt  spared,  amidst  the  general  carnage  that 
attended  the  assault.  The  mutinous  natives  re- 
turned to  d>eir  0«n  island,  hot  were  met  as  they, 
irere  about  to  enter  the  harbour  bv  Capt.  Walker 
pf  the  Endeavour,  who  succeeded  in  leaking  the 
vessel,  and  thus  deprived  tliem  of  their  plunder. 

These  acts  of  darine    outrage  and    appalline 
friqie,  on  tl^  ope  sije,  and  of  mcreasing  and 
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decked  attecbmeiit  -to  the  priocffilM  of  oidcr, 
humanity,  and  religion,  on  the  other,  Memed  to 
indicate  that  matten  in  Tahiti  wcm  -fut  nrgihg  to 
an  important  isane,  and  that,  befbn  long,  raoe 
violent  conrabion  in  tociety  must  Mknr.  Hie 
'Miniouaries  conld  not  view  theae  ^iags  with  in- 
■ensbilitT,  as  they  eaM  wbMt  tbxj  had  to  expect, 
should  they  fall  into  the  bond*  of  tboae  who  had 
been  gnilty  of  audi  moton  cniettyt  their atypaA 
was^  however,  dfiiirad  fnuU  the  oonviotioo,  Jhat 
thorGod  wm  goreroor  aa>oag  the  nationa,  and 
that  the  Lnd  omnipotent  reigned. 
-  In  thedoaeof  t8t4,  .Poinaie'nhine,Ae  dau^ 
ter  of  the  kiD|r  of  Raiatea,  and  de  lister  of  Fo- 
marv's  qneen,  paid  »  viut  to  Eimeo,  Inm  the 
Leeward  Islands,  and  in  the  moath  at  }by,  181S, 
made  a  voyage  to  Tahiti,  in  company  whh  her 
iister  the  qu^n,  and  a  Dumerous  train  of  oompa- 
nions  and  atteDdants^  moat  of  whoin  pvolenea  t* 
be  Cbiiatians.  'Aieir  olnect  was  to  make  die  tour 
af  Talnti,  with  the  visitor  Doin  the  Leawaid  Islands. 
Previonsly,  however,  to  their  embaricatieD,  a  rigaal 
triumph  was  achieved  m  fkvonroFOhTisttani^,  at 
a  public  festival,  in  wUcfa  they  were  the  nost  coo- 
^iicuous  party. 

It  has  ever  been  considered  aMik  af  reipetl 
due  to  every  distinguished  visitor,  to  prepare^  eoMi 
«fter  the  arrival  vt  such  an  individaal,  a  sumptaona 
feast,  termed  iff  the  natives  ifaaMtmut,  tt  feed- 
ing ;  not,  however,  by  fiinuihing  a  ritA  uti 
splendid  entertainmeni  at  the  hsMtatioii  of  As 
proprietors,  and  inviting  as  gHeMs  (he  paitleB  in 
honour  of  whom  It  was  prepared,  but  by  cooking  ■ 
number  of  whole  p^,  fowls,  and  firii,  wiUi  a  [vo' 
portionate  Bccom{mniment  of  vegetables,  pnddings, 
and  what  may  be  called  their  made-diakes,  aral 
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carrying  the  whole  to  the  encampmtat  of  die  visi- 
tor, mm  a.  considerable  Kdditioii  of  the  choicest 
fruits  the  season  may  afibrri. 

An  expensive  and  snmptuout  entertsiinnient  of 
tiaa  kind  wai  furmisbed  bv  the  cbieh  of  Eialeo  for 
the  queen's  sister.  A  urge  quatititv  of  every 
Talaahle  kind  of  food  was  dressed  and  presented, 
tc^ether  with  several  bundles  of  nati^  cloth.  Ori 
such  occanons,  it  was  customary  fbr  a  prieK  or 
priest!  to  attend ;  and  befbre  any  of  it  was  eaten, 
to  offer  die  whole  to  the  fods,  by  taking  parts  of 
the  animals,  and  partictdar  kinds  of  the  frait,  to  the 
temple,  and  deposidng  them  upon  the  altar.  The 
king  and  his  friends  were  drairona  oO  diis  occasion 
to  prevent  such  an  ackndwIedgmenL  When, 
therefore,  the  food  was  presented  to  Pomare- 
vahine,  before  any  article  was  touched  by  the 
attendanti,  and  while'  (be  spectatois  were  expect- 


faig  the  priests  to  select  the  customary  offerings  to 
the  idou,  one  of  her  principal  men,  who  w^  a 
Christian,  came  forward,  uncovered  his  head,  and. 


looking  up  to  heaven,  offered  in  an  audible  voice 
dKtr  acknowledgments  and  thanksgivings  to  Jeho- 
Tab,wfao  liberally  gave  them  food  and  raiment  and 
every  earthly  Uesainf.  The  assembled  multitude 
were  confennded  ana  astonished;  and  the  food 
b^i^,  by  this  act,  offered  as  they  considered  to 
Jehorah,  no  one  dared  to  take  imy  part  of  it  to  the 
idol  temple. 

'  When  the  party  reached  Tahtd,  they  landed  iii 
Pare,  the  hereditary  dictrict  of  Pomare's  (bmily, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  friends  of  the 
king,  and  die  guardian  of  Aimala,  his  only  child, 
who  with  her  nurse  resided  here. 

From  the  few  Chrisdans  in  the  neighbourhood, 
&tj  wen  happy  to  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of 
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large  sections  of  Pare,  and  the  adjaceiit  district  cf 
Matarai,  the  former  residence  of  their  teacheis, 
had  renounced  idolatry,  and  were  deairons  to 
receive  Christian  insbuction. 

By  the  queen,  or  her  sister,  the  king  sent  ovei  a 
new  book  to  Aimata,  his  infant  daughter,  whicb 
being  considered  as  an  irtdication  of  his  purpose 
that  she  should  be  trained  up  in  the  new  religion, 
was  a  source  of  great  encouragcinent  to  the  con* 
verts,  and  of  corresponding  dissatisfaction  to  the 
idolaters,  who  abeao;  began  to  meditate  on  the 
means  of  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

It  was  not  in  Pare  aitd  Hatavai  alone  that  tha 
professed  worshippers  of  Ood  were  to  be  found. 
Some  openly  avowed  their  attachment  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  maintaining,  in  the  midst  of  tbs 
heathen  around  them,  dailjr  worship  in  their  fami- 
liea,  and  morning  and  evening  devoti<m  in  private ; 
others,  for  fear  of  giving  oo^ce  to  their  chieft 
or  neighboura,  mamtaioed  secretly  their  profession, 
and  at  the  hour  of  midnight  met  together,  as  the 
persecuted  Christians  in  ^gland  have  often  form- 
erly done,  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  or  the  retired 
glens  of  the  valleys,  for  conference  or  social  prayer. 

The  state  of  afiairs  in  Tahiti  was  such,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  queen  and  her  sister  from  proceeding  on 
their  intended  tour  of  the  island  ;  but  while  they 
remained  at  Pare,  a  circumstance  occurred  similar 
to  that  which  had  tnmspired  in  Eimeo,  though 
probably  more  decisive  and  important  in  its  imme- 
diate result. 

When  a  present  of  fbod  and  cloth  was  brought 
to  the  visitors  by  some  of  the  chie&  of  Tahiti,  the 
priests  also  attended,  and,  observing  the  party 
disinclined  to  acknowledge  or  render  the  custo- 


■nary  homage  to  the  gods,  began  to  eipatiate  on 
the  power  of  the  gods,  and,  pointing  to  some 
buncnes  of  «ru,  or  red  feathers,  which  were  always 
considered  emblematical  of  their  deities,  employed 
insulting  language,  and  threatened  with  vengeance 
the  queen's  companions.  One  of  Pomare-Tohine'l 
men,  the  indiridual  who  had  offered  their  ac- 
knowledgments to  God,  on  the  presentation  of 
food  in  Eimeo,  hearing  this,  and  pointii^  to  the 
feathers,  said,  "  Are  those  the  mighty  things  you 
■o  extol,  and  with  whose  anger  you  threaten  us  I 
If  so,  I  will  soon  convince  you  of  their  inabtU^ 
even  to  preserve  themselves."  Running  at  the 
same  time  to  the  spot  where  they  were  fixed,  ha 
seized  the  bunches  of  feathers,  and  cast  them  into 
a  laige  fire  close  by,  where  they  were  instantly 
consumed.  The  people  stood  aghast,  and  uttered 
exclamations  of  horror  at  the  sacrilegious  deed ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  act  increased  the 
hatred  already  rankling  in  the  bosoms  of  the  idoli^ 
trous  party. 

The  individual  who  acted  to  heroic  and  con- 
spicuous a  part  on  these  occasions  was  Farefitu,  a 
native  of  Borabora,  but  attached  to  the  household 
of  Pomare-vahine,  with  whom  he  had  arrived  from 
the  Leeward  Islands  in  1814.  When  be  reached 
Eimeo,  he  was  an  idolater,  but  soon  became  a 
pupil  in  the  school ;  and,  in  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  desired  that  his  name  might  be  recorded 
among  the  converts.  He  occupied  a  prominent 
station  in  all  the  straggles  between  paganism  and 
Christianity;  maintaiuiDg  an  unblenushed  cha- 
racter, and  an  unwavering  profession,  through  the 
varied  scenes  of  that  unsettled  perHid.  He  en- 
gaged with  diligence  in  teaching  the  inhabitants  of 
the  remote  and  rocky  parts  of  Taiarabii  the  cate- 
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diism  and  the  art  of  reading ;  and  after  a  liageimg 
illness,  during  which  he  enjoyed  the  presence  and 
support  which  true  religion  alone  can  impart, 
ddtrered,  a>  he  expressed  himself  on  the  last  day 
of  his  life,  &om  the  fear  of  death,  and  harmg  his 
hopes  fixed  or  relying  on  the  Son  of  Ood  as  the 
only  Saviour,  he  died  in  peace,  at  our  MissionaiT 
station  in  AiueaitH,  on  the  39th  of  July,  1617. 
nearly  two  years  after  the  total  overthrow  of  ido- 
latry in  1815. 

He  was  a  man  of  dedelon  and  daring^  enter- 
prise ;  and  thou^,  on  the  occasion  in  Tahiti  abova 
referred  to,  he  may  have  acted  with  a  degree  (rf 
seal  somewhat  impradent,  it  was  a  zeal  resulting, 
not  from  ignorant  rashness,  bat  enlightened  prin- 
cif^e,  and  holy  indignation  (gainst  the  boastinff 
tlHeat«ningfl  and  lying  vanities  of  the  priests  of 
idolatry;  to  irtiose  arts  of  deception  he  had  fyr- 
merly  been  no  stranger. 

Ilie  influence  of  the  Bure  Atna  in  the  nation, 
from  the  rank  many  of  them  held,  and  the  con- 
fidence with  which  they  maintained  tbe  superiority 
of  their  religion,  together  with  the  accessions  thai 
were  daily  made  to  their  numbers  from  varioaa 
parts  of  the  island,  not  only  increased  the  latent 
enmitr  against  Christianity  which  the  iddatos 
had  ahrays  charahed,  but  awakened  the  first  emo- 
tion of  apprehraision  lest  this  new  word  shovUI 
ultimately  prevail,  and  the  gods,  their  tempJes, 
and  their  .worship,  be  altogether  disr^aided.  Tto 
avoid  tiiis,  they  determined  on  the  destruction,  tbe 
total  anmbilation,  of  every  one  in  Tahiti  who  was 
kitown  to  pray  to  Jehovah. 

A  project  was  Iformed  by  Ae  pa^an  diiefb  of 
Pare,  Matavai,  and  Apaiaso,  to  assassinate,  in 
one  ni^t,   every  indindual  of  tbe  ^re  Atua. 
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The  penecnted  party  ma  alrc&dy  fcrmidftble  in 
point  of  nnmben  and  rank,  and  the  idolatere,  in 
order  to  enaure  Mccesa  in  their  munlerouB  design, 
invited  the  chiefi  of  Atehuru  and  Papara  to  join 
them.  The  time  was  fixed  for  the  perpetration  of 
thia  bloody  deed.  At  the  hour  of  midnight  they 
irere  to  be  attacked,  their  property  [Jundered, 
theb  houaes  burnt,  and  every  prisoner  secured, 
to  be  slaughtered  on  the  spot.  The  parties,  who  for 
a  long  time  had  been  inveterate  enemies  to  each 
other,  readily  agreeing  to  the  proposed  confedera.- 
tion,  were  made  friends  on  the  occasion,  and  cordi- 
ally united  in  the  plan  of  deatroyii^  the  Christians. 
The  intended  victims  of  this  treachery  were  un- 
conKions  of  tbeir  danger,  until  the  evening  of  the 
7th  of  July ;  when,  a  few  hours  only  before  the 
horrid  massacre  was  to  have  commenced,  they 
received  secret  intelligence  of  the  ruin  that  wa* 
lead^  to  burst  upon  them. 

Circumstances,  unforeseen  and  uncontrollable  by 
dieir  enemies,  haJd  prevented  the  different  parties 
from  arriving  punctually  at  their  respective  pcants 
of  rendezvous ;  otherwise,  even  now  escape  would 
have  been  impracticable,  and  destruction  ineVi-. 
table,  as  the  Forionn,  inhabituits  of  Pare,  Ha- 
tarai,  and  Apaiano,  would  have  been  on  the  one 
side,  and  in  their  rear,  and  the  t^y  ffovt  Atehuru 
and  Papara  on  the  other.  The  delay  in  the 
urival  of  some  of  these,  aflbrded  the  only  hope  of 
deliverance. 

At  this  remailably  critical  p^od,  the  whole  of 
the  party  having  to  attend  a  meeting  either  for 
pnbdic  worship,  or  for  some  other  general  purpose, 
assemUed  in  the  evening  near  the  sea.  No  tim« 
was  to  be  lost.  T^eir  canoes  were  lying  on  the 
beach^.    They  were  instantly  launched ;  and,  hor- 
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rying  away  what  few  things  they  could  take,  tke^ 
emberiied  wwn  after  sunset,  and  readied  Eimeo  in 
•afety  on  the  foUowing  morning,  gnitefiil  for  the 
h^py  and  Burpiiung  deliverance  they  had  expe- 
rienced. The  difierent  parties,  as  they  airived 
towards  midni^t,  learned,  with  no  oidinary 
remorse  and  disappointment,  that  their  prey  had 
been  alarmed,  and  had  escaped. 

A  large  body  of  armed  and  lawless  warriors, 
belonging  to  difierent  and  rival  chieftains,  thus 
brought  together  under  irritated  feelings,  and  pcx-. 
haps  mutually  accusii^  each  other  as  the  cause  of 
their  disi^pointment,  were  not  long  without  a 
pretext  for  commencing  the  work  of  death  amon^ 
themselves.  Ancient  animosities,  restrained  only, 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  what  they  considered  a 
common  enemy,  were  soon  revived,  and  led  to  an 
open  declaration  of  war  between  the  tribes  assem- 
bled.  The  inhabitants  of  Atehura  and  Papara, 
who  had  been  invited  hy  the  Porionu  to  join  them 
in  destroying  the  Bure  Atua,  attacked  the  Poiionu; 
and,  in  the  battle  that  followed,  obtamed  a  com- 
plete victory  over  them,  kilting  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  and  obliging  the  vanquished  to  seek 
their  safety  in  flight. 

After  this  affair,  the  people  of  Taiaiabu  jomed 
tha  victors.  The  whole  island  was  again  involved 
in  war,  and  the  conquering  partv  scoured  the  coast 
from  Atehuru  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  isthmus, 
burning  every  house,  destroymg  every  plantation,, 
plunduing  even  article  of  property,  and  reducing 
the  verdant  and  beautiful  districts  of  Pare,  Faaa, 
the  romantic  valleys  of  Hautaua,  Matavai,  and 
Apaiano,  and  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  island,  to  a  state  of  barrenness  and  desolation. 

Success  did  not  bring  peace  m  rert  to  the  vie- 
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torious  party.  Proud  of  their  triumph,  insclent  in 
crime,  and  im^tient  of  control,  the  Atehuniana 
and  natives  of  PapaTa  Quarrelled  vith  the  Taiara* 
buana,  who  had  joinea  them  in  destroying  the 
Porionu.  A  battle  followed.  The  natives  of  Taia- 
nbu  were  defeated,  and  fled  to  their  fortreBsea  in 
the  mountains  of  their  cra^y  peninsula,  leavii^ 
the  Oropaa  mastere  of  the  island. 

Numbers  of  the  vanquished  fled  to  Eimeo,  where 
fliey  were  receiTed  by  the  Idng,  or  protected  by 
the  chieis,  who  had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the 
ware  that  were  now  desolating  Tahiti,  and  who  de- 
termined to  observe  the  stiictest  neutrality ;  or,  if 
they  acted  at  all,  to  do  so  only  on  the  defensive, 
ibould  invasion  be  attempted. 

Besides  the  refugees,  who  in  consequence  of 
defeat  in  Tahiti  had  taken  shelter  in  Eimeo,  num- 
bers who  had  secretly  embraced  Christianity,  and 
feared  ultimate  destruction  from  the  idolaters, 
ftlthongh  religion  appeared  to  have  no  influence  in 
the  present  commotion,  came  over  to  Eimeo,  and 
joined  the  Christians.  Hie  aggregate  of  those 
whose  names  were  written  down  as  such,  amounted 
at  this  period  to  nearly  four  hundred,  and  the 
pupils  in  the  school  were  between  six  and  seven 
hundred.  Want  of  books  alone  prevented  its  being 
considerably  enlarged. 

Notwithstanding  the  Bure  Atua  had  escaped  the 
machinations  of  their  enemies,  and  the  murderous 
conniel  of  the  idolaters  had  issued  in  their  own 
defeat,  yet  it  was  impossible,  that,  amidst  the  agi- 
tation which  prevailed  in  Tahiti,  the  adjacent 
island  of  Eimeo  should  remain  free  from  appre- 
hension and  disquiet ;  and  although  the  king  had 
sent  repeated  messages  of  a  peaceable  tendency  to 
the  conquerors,  and  had  received  assurances  that 
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there  was  no  feeling  of  lioitility  tcnmds  him  and 
hia  adherents,  yet  they  knew,  by  past  experience, 
that  no  reliance  was  to  be  pleicM  on  such  pro- 
fessions. 

When  the  queen  went  over  to  Tahiti,  Poman 
undertook  a  journey  round  Eimeo,  purposing,  bj 
coDrersation  vith  the  chiefs  of  the  difierent  dis> 
tricta,  to  inform  them  of  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
endeavour  to  induce  them  to  receire  it,  and  re- 
commend it  to  the  people.  He  was  at  first 
ridicnled  in  this  undertaking;  for  many  of  the 
chieft  and  landed  proprietois  in  Eimeo  were  not 
strongly  attached  to  his  family ;  they  were,  more- 
over, at  that  time  the  firm  supporters  of  idolatry, 
and  considered  his  neglect  of  the  gods  as  the  cause 
of.  hia  own  troubles,  and  the  war  then  desolating 
Tahiti.  By  some  of  the  natives,  this  jonmej  hu 
been  regarded  as  a  roeasme  of  policy  adopted  by 
the  king,  to  prevent  the  chiefs  of  the  easteni  part 
of  Eimeo  joining  his  enemies  in  Tahiti,  and  to 
attach  them  to  his  own  interest.  U  has  also  been 
stated,  that  in  his  reception  and  treatment  of  the 
refiigees,  he  was  not  acting  more  from  the  dictates 
of  his  own  generosity,  than  from  the  suggestions  of 
the  chief  heathen  prophet  of  the  nation,  who  had 
engaged,  provided  his  advice  was  followed,  to 
restore  to  him  the  dominion  in  Tahiti.  This  priest, 
it  is  stated  by  some  of  the  natives,  proposed  to  fo 
to  Tahiti  to  excite  peraecution  against  the  Chna- 
tiana,  and  procure  their  banishment ;  then  to  stir 
up  war  among  the  idolatroui  insurgents  them- 
selves, until  their  numbers  should  be  so  diminished 
as  to  render  them  unable  to  withstand  the  force 
which  Pomare,  by  uniting  the  refugees  with  bis 
adherents  in  Eimeo,  and  his  auxiliaries  from  the 
Leeward  Islands,  might  bring  against  them,     fiy 
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whatever  political  conuderationa  he  may  hsTe  been 
actuated,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  principle*  on  hi>own  mind,  in 
this  or  aubsequent  periods  of  his  life,  Pomare  cer- 
tainly was  convinced  of  the  excellency  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  desirous  to  introduce  it  among  his 
people,  and  was  employed  by  the  Almighty  as 
an  instrument  most  edectually  to  promote  the 
important  procesi,  which  was  at  this  time  chang- 
ing altogether  the  moral  and  religioiu  aspect 
of  the  nation.  The  success  that  attended  bis 
endeavoun  appears  from  a  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Missionaries  white  in  the  district 
of  Maatea.  In  this  letter,  he  stated  his  delight  in 
beholding  the  chiefs  inclined  to  obey  the  word  of 
God ;  which ,  he  said,  Jehovah  himself  was  causing 
to  grow,  so  that  it  prospered  exceedingly.  Thirty- 
four  or  thirty-six,  Jn  one  district,  had,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "  laid  hold  of  the  woid  of  God." 

At  Maatea,  the  district  from  which  the  king 
wrote,  ninety-six  renounced  idolatry  while  he  was 
there,  in  addition  to  otheit  who  had  done  so  before. 
Hie  change  appeared  to  be  general  here.  Tha 
cbieb,  priests,  and  people,  publicly  committed  their 
idols  to  the  flames,  and  attended  public  worship.  . 

The  Bore  Atna  had  hitherto  escaped  the  niia 
intended  for  tbem  by  their  enemies ;  and  though 
these  were  masters  of  Tahiti,  in  Eimeo,  and 
secretly  in  Tahiti,  the  number  of  those  who  bad 
joined  the  Chrktians  was  greatly  increased. 
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The  ntageee  In  Eimeo  inTiled  to  return  to  T«Iittl — Toy* 
Bge  of  the  kiag  and  his  adherenla — Oppodtion  to  (bdr 
luidinK— Pablic  worship  oa  the  Sabbath  diatubcd  by 
tiie  klolatroui  *zmj — (jourage  of  the  klnK~>Circnini 
■taocea  of  the  battle  of  Bunaauia— Death  ol  the  idola* 
trona  chieftain — Victor;  of  the  ChristiHua — Clemencr 
of  the  iting  and  chiefi — Destruction  of  tbe  image, 
temple,  and  altan  of  Oro — Total  aDbrertioa  of  iw^aiiiim 
— Ctaieral  reception  of  Chriatianity — Coniequent  altera- 
tion in  the  circnmatancn  of  the  people — Pomaje'a 
prajer — Tidinn  of  the  victory  conveyed  (o  Eimeo — 
Visits  to  TnhiU. 

IlT  the  commenceiiient  of  the  year  1815,  tbe  aflain 
ofTahiti  and  Eimeo,  in  reference  to  the  Bnpre- 
macy  of  Christianity  or  idolatry,  were  evideatly 
tending  to  a  crisiB  ;  and  although  the  conrerts  had 
carefiilTy  avoided  all  interference  in  the  late  wan 
which  had  desolated  the  lar^r  island,  they  were 
convinced  that  the  time  was  not  very  remote, 
when  their  faith  and  principlei  must  rise  pre-emi- 
nent above  the  power  and  inflnence  of  that  system 
of  delusion  and  crime,  of  which  they  had  so  long 
been  the  slaves,  or  plung;e  them  in  the  deepest 
distress,  and  perhaps  inevitable  niin.  To  maintain 
tbe  Cbristian  laith,  and  enjoy  a  continuance  of 
their  present  peace  and  comfort,  they  foresaw 
woaldtw  impossible.  Under  the  inflasnce  oftheae 
imimasioDs,  the  I4th  of  July,  1816,  wai  set  iqiait 
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ta  a  day  of  Kilemii  fasting  and  prayer  to  God, 
whose  guidance  and  protection  vas  implored.  A 
chastened  and  dependent  frame  of  mind  was  very 
generally  experienced  at  this  period  by  the  Chris- 
tians, which  led  them  to  be  prepared  for  what- 
ever in  the  course  of  Divine  providence  might 
Uanspire. 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  pagan  chiefi  of  Tahiti 
sent  messengers  to  the  refugees  in  Eimeo,  inviting 
tfaem  to  return,  and  re-occupy  the  lands  they  had 
deserted.  This  invitation  they  accepted  ;  and,  as 
the  presence  of  the  king  was  necessary  in  several 
of  uie  usages  and  ceremonies  observed  on  such 
occasions,  Fomaie  went  over  about  the  same  time, 
formally  to  reinstate  them  in  their  hereditary  pos- 
sessions. A  large  number  of  Pomare's  adherents, 
who  were  professors  of  Christianity,  and  inhabitants 
of  Huahine,  Raiatea,  Borabora,  and  Eimeo,  with 
Pomare-vahine  and  Mahine,  the  chief  of  Eimeo 
and  Huahine,  accompanied  the  king  and  the 
refugees  to  Tahiti.  When  they  approached  the 
shores  of  this  island,  the  idolatrous  party  appeared 
in  considerable  force  on  the  beach,  assumed  a 
hostile  attitude,  prohibited  their  landing,  and 
repeatedly  fired  upon  the  king's  party.  Instead 
of  returning  the  fire,  the  king  sent  a  fiag  of  truce 
find  a  proDMal  of  peace.  Several  messages  were 
exchanged,  and  the  negociationa  appeared  to  ter- 
minate in  confidence  and  friendship.  The  king 
and  his  followers  were  allowed  to  land,  and 
several  of  the  people  returned  unmolested  to  their 
respective  districts  and  plantation*.  Negociationa 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  that  had 
existed  between  the  king  and  his  friends,  and  the 
idolatrous  chiefo,  were  for  a  time  carried  on,  and 
at  length  airaoged,  apparently  to  the  satisfactioa 
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of  the  respective  parlies.  The  king,  and  tliOM 
attached  to  his  interest,  were  not  hoirever  without 
fluspicion,  that  it  was  only  an  apparent  satisfec- 
tion  ;  and  they  were  not  inutaken.  The  idcdaten 
had  indeed  joined  with  them  in  binding  the  wreath 
of  amity  and  peace,  while  they  were  at  the  same 
time  secretly  and  actively  concerting  measures  for 
their  destruction. 

The  12th  of  November,  1615,  was  the  moat 
eventful  day  that  bad  yet  occurred  in  the  history 
of  Tahiti.  It  was  the  Sabbath.  In  the  foreDOon, 
Pomare,  and  the  people  who  had  come  over  froiii 
Eimeo,  probably  about  eight  hundred,  assembled 
fbr  public  worship  at  a  place  called  Narii,  near  the 
village  of  BunaauTS,  in  the  district  of  Atehnm. 
At  distant  points  of  the  district,  they  stationed 
piquets ;  and  when  divine  service  was  about  to 
commence,  and  the  individual  who  was  to  officiate 
stood  up  to  read  the  first  hymn,  a  firing  of  muskets 
was  heard;  and,  looking  out  of  the  building  ta 
which  they  were  assemUed,  a  large  body  of  armed 
men,  preceded  and  attended  by  the  flag  of  the 
gods,  and  the  varied  emblems  of  id<datry,  were 
seen  marching  round  a  distant  point  of  land,  and 
advancing  towards  the  place  where  they  werv 
assembled.  It  is  war  I  It  is  war  I  was  the  cry 
which  re-echoed  through  the  place;  as  the  ap> 
proaching  army  were  seen  from  difierant  parts 
of  the  building.  Many,  agreeaUy  to  the  ^xecan- 
tions  of  the  Missiooaries,  had  met  for  worship 
under  arms  ;  others,  who  had  not,  wera  preparing 
to  return  to  their  tents,  and  arm  for  the  battle. 
Some  degree  of  confusion  conseqnentW  provailed. 
Pomare  arose,  and  requested  them  all  to  remain 
quietly  in  their  places;  stating,  that  they  were 
under  the  special  protection  of  Jehovah,  and  had 
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met  together  for  his  worship,  which  was  not  to  be 
fonakeii  or  disturbed  even  by  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  Auna,  fonnerly  an  Ateoi  and  a  warrior, 
now  a  Chiisttaa  teacher,  who  was  my  infonnant  on 
these  points,  then  read  the  hymn,  and  the  congre- 
gation sang  it.  A  portion  of  scripture  was  read, 
a  prayer  offered  to  the  Almighty,  and  the  ser- 
tice  closed.  HwAe  who  were  unarmed,  now 
repaired  to  their  tents,  and  procured  their 
weapons. 

In  assuming  the  poetnre  of  defence,  the  king's 
friends  formed  themselves  into  two  or  three 
columns,  one  on  the  sea-beach,  and  the  other  at  a 
short  distance  towards  the  mountains.  Attached 
to  Pomare's  camp,  was  a  number  of  refugees,  who 
had,  during  the  late  commotions  in  Tahiti,  taken 
shelter  under  his  protection,  but  had  not  em- 
braced Christianity;  on  these  the  king  and  his 
adherents  placed  no  reliance,  but  stationed  them 
in  the  centre,  or  the  rear.  The  B«re  Atua 
requested  to  form  ^e  viro  or  front  line,  ad- 
vanced guard  ;  and  the  apoa  viri,  or  cheek  of 
their  (brces ;  white  the  people  of  Eimeo,  imme- 
diately in  the  rear,  formed  what  they  called  the 
tapono,  or  shoulder,  of  their  army.  In  the  front 
of  the  line,  Auna,  Upaparu,  Hitote,  and  others 
equally  distinguished  for  their  steady  adherence  to 
the  system  they  bad  adopted,  took  uieir  station  on 
^is  occasion,  and  shewed  their  readiness  to  lay 
down  their  lives  rather  than  relinquish  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  privileges  it  conferred.  Mahine, 
the  king  of  Huahine,  and  Pomare-rahine,  the 
heroic  daughter  of  the  king  of  Raiatea,  with  those 
of  their  people  who  had  professed  Chrietianity, 
airranged  themselves  in  battle-array  immediately  be-i 
hind  the  people  of  Eimeo,  forming  the  main  body  of 
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the  ftnny.  Mahine  on  this  occa^on  wore  a  cnrionC 
helmet,  coreied  on  the  ouUide  with  platea  of  the 
beautifully  spotted  cowrie,  or  tiger  shell,  so  abun- 
daitt  in  the  islands  ;  and  ornamented  with  a  plume 
of  the  tropic,  or  man-of-war  bird's  feathers.  The 
queen's  sister,  like  a  daughter  of  Pallas,  tall,  and 
rather  masculine  in  her  stature  and  features, 
walked  and  fought  by  Mahine's  aide :  clothed  in 
a  kind  of  armour,  or  defence,  made  with  strongly 
twisted  cords  of  romaha,  or  native  flax,  and  armed 
with  a  musket  and  a  spear.  She  was  supported 
on  one  side  by  Farefau,  her  steady  an4  courageous 
friend,  who  acted  aa  ber  squire  or  champion;  while 
Hahinewassupportedon  theotherbyPatini,  afine, 
tall,  manly  chief,  a  relative  of  Mahine's  fiunily; 
and  one  who,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  has 
lon^  enjoyed  the  parental  and  domestic  happiness 
resulting  from  Christianity,  —but  whose  wife,  [sior 
to  their  renunciation  of  idolatry,  had  muideied 
twelve  or  fourteen  children. 

Pomare  took  bis  station  in  a  canoe  with  a  num- 
ber of  musketeers,  and  annoyed  the  flank  of  his 
enemy  nearest  the  sea.  A  swivel  mounted  in  the 
stem  of  another  canoe,  which  was  commanded  by 
an  Englishman,  called  Joe  by  the  natives,  and  who 
came  up  from  Raiatea,  did  considerable  ezecutioa 
during  the  engagement. 

Before  the  lung's  friends  had  properly  formed 
themselves  for  regular  defence,  the  idolatious  army 
arrived,  and  the  battle  commenced.  The  impe- 
tuous attack  of  the  idolaters,  attended  with  all  the 
fury,  imprecations,  and  boasting  shouts  practised 
by  the  savage  when  rushing  to  the  onset,  produced 
by  its  shock  a  temporary  confusion  in  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Christian  army :  some  were  slain, 
others  wounded,  and  Upaparu,  one  of  Pomaie'a 
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leading  men,  saved  his  life  only  by  rushing  into 
the  sea,  and  leaving  part  of  hia  drest  in  the  hands 
of  the  antagonist*  with  whom  he  had  grappled. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  assailants  met  with  steady 
and  determined  resistance. 

Overpowered,  however,  by  numbers,  the  viro  or 
front  ranks  were  obliged  to  give  way.  A  kind  of 
running  fight  commenced,  and  the  paities  inter- 
mingled in  all  the  confusion  of  barbarous  warfare' 


The  ground  on  which  they  now  fought,  except- 
ing that  near  the  sea-beach,  was  partially  covered 
with  trees  and  bushes ;  which  at  times  separated 
the  contending  parties,  and  intercepted  their  view 
of  each  other.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was, 
that  the  Christians,  when  not  actually  engaged  with 
their  enemies,  often  kneeled  down  on  the  grass, 
either  singly  or  two  or  three  together,  and  oncred 
up  an  ejaculatory  prayer  to  God — that  he  would 
cover  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle,  and,  if 
(^reeable  to  his  will,  preserve  them,  but  especially 
prepare  them  for  the  reaulta  of  the  day,  whether 
victory  or  defeat,  life  or  death. 

l^e  battle  continued  to  rage  with  fierceness; 
several  were  killed  on  both  sides ;  the  idolaters  sUIl 
pursued  their  way,  and  victory  seemed  to  attend 
their  desolating  march,  until  they  came  to  the 
'  position  occupied  by  Mahine,  Pomare-vahine,  and 
their  companions  in  arms.  The  advanced  ranks 
*  Thu  man  was  aflerwanb  an  inmaUof  mr(aiiiily,aiiil, 
ID  eoDvenatioa  on  the  subject,  has  often  declared  that  ba 
did  not  go  to  battle  to  iupport  idolatry,  about  which  he 
fras  iDdiSerenl ;  but  fn>m  the  ollegiuice  he  owed  to  his 
chief,  in  whoH  eaaie  he  felt  bound  to  flgh^  and  who  wh 
leader  pf  ihe  idolatroui  umj. 
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of  these  united  bands  met,  and  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  hitherto  Tictorious  idoiatere.  One  of 
Mahine'a  men,  Raveae,*  pierced  the  body  of  Upu- 
&ra,  the  chiefof  Papara,  and  the  commander-in- 
chieforthe  idolatrous  forces.  Tlie  wounded  war- 
rior fell,  and  shortly  afterwmrfs  expired.  As  he 
Rat  gasping  on  the  sand,  his  friends  gathered 
round,  and  endeavoared  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  the 
wound,  and  affiird  every  assistance  his  circum- 
stances appeared  to  require.  "  Leave  me,"  said 
the  dying  warrior ;  "  mark  yonder  man,  in  fhmt  of 
Mahiue's  ranks ;  he  inflicted  this  wound ;  on  him 
revenge  tny  death."  Two  or  three  adiletic  men 
instantly  set  off  for  that  purpose.  Raveae  was 
retiring  towards  the  main  body  of  MsJiiae's  men, 
when  one  of  the  idolaters,  who  had  outrun  his 
companions,  sprang  upon  him  before  be  was  aware 
of  his  approach.  Unable  to  throw  him  on  thn 
sand,  he  cast  his  arms  around  his  neck,  and  en 
deavoured  to  strangle,  or  at  least  to  secure  his 
prey,  until  some  of  his  companions  should  arriTC, 
and  despatch  him.  Raveae  was  aimed  with  a 
short  musket,  which  he  had  reloaded  since  wound- 
ing the  chief;  of  this,  it  is  supposed,  the  man  who 
held  him  was  unconscious.  Extending  his  arms 
forward,  Raveae  passed  the  muzzle  of  his  musket 
under  his  own  arm,  suddenly  turned  his  body  on 
one  side,  and,  pulling  the  ^gger  of  his  piece  at 
the  same  instant,  shot  his  antagonist  through  the 
body,  who  immediately  lost  hold  of  his  prey,  and 
fell  dying  to  the  ground. 

The  idolatrous  army  continued  to  fight  with 
obstinate  fiiry,  but  were  unable  to  advance,  or 
make  any  impression  on  Mahine  and  Pomare- 
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'Vshine't  ftnoea.  These  DOt  only  maioUuned  their 
ground,  but  forced  their  adversBries  back  ;  and  tlie 
Kale  of  victory  now  appeared  to  hang  in  doubtful 
•uspenM  over  the  contending'  parties.  Tino,  the 
idoIfttiouB  priest,  and  his  companions,  had,  in  the 
name  of  Oro,  promised  tlieir  adherents  a  certain 
and  an  easy  triumph.  This  inspired  them  for  the 
conflict,  and  made  them  more  confident  and  obsti- 
nate in  battle  than  they  vould  otherwise  have 
been ;  but  the  tide  of  conquest,  which  had  rolled 
vrith  them  in  the  onset,  and  during  the  early  part 
of  the  engagement,  was  already  turned  against 
them,  and  as  tlie  tidings  of  their  leader's  death 
became  more  extensively  known,  they  spread  k 
.panic  through  the  ranks  he  bad  commanded.  The 
.pagan  army  now  gave  way  before  their  opponents, 
and  soon  fled  precipitately  from  the  field,  seeking 
shelter  in  their  pari's,  strong- holds,  or  hiding- 
places,  in  the  mountains ;  leaving  Pomare,  Mahinfl, 
and  the  princess  from  Raiatea,  in  undisputed 
poaseuion  of  the  field. 

Flushed  with  success,  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
the  king's  warriors  were,  according  to  former  usage, 
|weparing  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy.  P<HnBre 
approaahed,  and  eickimed,  Atira  I  ft  is  enough ! 
— and  strictly  prohibited  any  of  his  warriors  from 
pursuing  those  who  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle; 
&rbidding  them  also  to  repair  to  the  villages  of  the 
vanquishei,  to  plunder  their  property,  or  murd^ 
their  helpless  wives  and  children. 

While,  however,  the  king  refused  to  allow  his 
tnen  to  pursue  their  conquered  enemies,  or  to  take 
the  spoils  of  victory,  he  called  a  chosen  band, 
among  which  was  Farefau,  who  had  ofiered  up  the 
public  thank^ving  at  the  festival  in  Eimeo  and 
Patiiu,  a  near  relative  of  Mahine,  who  had  bee* 
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hu  champion  on  that  day,  and  sent  them  to 
l^utiia,  where  the  temple  stood  b  which  the  great 
national  idol,  Oro,  waa  deposited.  He  gave  then 
orders  to  destroy  the  temple,  ahan,  and  idob 
with  every  appendage  of  idolatry  they  might  find. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day,  when  the  confusion  of 
battle  had  in  some  degree  Bubsrded,  Pomare  and 
the  chiefs  invited  the  Christians  to  assemble,  |»a- 
bably  in  the  place  in  which  they  had  been  during 
the  morning  disturbed— there  to  render  thanks  to 
Ood,  for  the  protection  he  had,  on  that  erentfhl 
day,  so  mercifully  afforded.  Their  feelings  on  thk 
occBsi<m  must  have  been  of  no  common  <»der. 
From  the  peaceful  exercise  of  sacred  worship,  they 
had  been  that  morning  hurried  into  all  the  coo- 
fusion  and  tur.iioil  of  murderous  conflict  with  ene* 
miea,  whose  numbers,  equipment,  implacable  hatred, 
and  superstitious  infatuation  &om  the  prediction  of 
their  prophets,  had  rendered  them  unuBuaily  for- 
midBhle  in  appearance,  and  terrible  in  combaL 
Defeat  and  aeath  had,  as  several  of  them  hate 
more  than  once  declared,  appeared,  during'  several 
periods  of  the  engagement,  almost  certain  ;  and,  in 
connexion  with  the  anticipated  extirpation  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  their  country,  the  captmty  of 
those  who  might  be  allowed  to  live,  the  momentooi 
realitiesof  eternity,  upon  which,ete  the  close  of  the 
day,  it  appeared  to  themselves  by  no  means  im- 

Srobable  they  would  enter ;  had  comhhied  to  pnK 
uce  a  state  of  agitation,  unknown  in  the  oidinai; 
course  of  human  affairs,  and  seldom  perhaps  ex- 
perienced even  in  the  field  of  battle.  Tlieynow 
celebrated  the  subversion  of  idolatry,  nnder  ci^' 
cumstances  that,  but  a  few  houra  hefbre,  had 
threatened  their  own  extermination,  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  reUgion  they  had  espoused,  and  on 
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Account  of  which  their  destruction  had  been  Sought. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  had  been  with  them,  the  God  trf 
Jacob  was  their  helper,  and  to  him  they  rendered 
the  gloTT  and  the  praise  for  the  protection  he  had 
bestowed,  and  the  victory  they  had  obtained.  In 
tMs  sacred  act  they  were  joined  by  numbers,  who 
heretofore  had  worshipped  only  tlie  idols  of  their 
country,  but  who  now  desired  to  acknowledge 
Jehovah  as  Ood  alone. 

The  noble  m^nanimity  of  the  king  and  chiefs 
in  the  hour  of  conquest,  when  under  all  the  intoxi- 
cating influence  of  recent  victory  and  conscious 
power,  were  no  less  honourable  to  the  principles 
which  they  professed,  and  the  best  feelings  of  tiieir 
hearts,  than  conducive  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
This  generous  temper  did  not  terminate  with  tlie 
command  issued  on  the  field  of  contest,  but  it 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  all  their  subsequent 
conduct. 

When  the  king  despatched  a  select  liand  to 
demolish  the  idol  temple,  he  said,  "  Go  not  to  the 
little  island,  where  the  women  and  children  have 
been  left  for  security ;  turn  not  aside  to  the  vil- 
lages or  plantations  ;  neither  enter  into  the  houses, 
nor  destroy  any  of  the  property  you  may  see ;  but 

K  straight  along  the  high  road,  through  all  your 
e  enemy's  districts."  His  directions  were  at' 
tended  to ;  no  individual  was  iajured)  no  fence 
broken  down,  no  house  burned^  no  article  of  pro- 
perty taken.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  not 
wantonly  mangled,  nor  left  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments, or  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild  dogs  from 
die  mountains,  and  the  swine  that  formerly 
would  have  fed  upon  tliem ;  but  were  all  decently 
buried  b^  the  victors,  and  the  body  of  the 
bUen  chief,  Upufnra,  was  conveyed  to  his  own 
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diatrict,  to  be  interred  amon^  the  tomb*  of  hii 


Vpufan.tlie  late  chief  of  FapEini,iraa  an  intelli- 
gent  and  interestfiig  men ;  bia  death  waa  dee[Jj 
regretted  byTati,hn  near  relative,  and  lucceBwr  m 
the  goremroent  of  the  diBtnct.  His  mind  had  been 
for  a  long  tiaie  wavering,  and  he  was,  almoat  tr>  tbc 
morning  of  the  battle,  undetennined  whether  he 
should  renounce  the  idols,  or  still  contJnve  their 
TOtaiT.  One  of  his  intimate  ccmtpaniotiB  infbtmed 
me,  Uiat  a  ahort  time  before  bia  death,  he  had  a 
dream  which  somewhat  alarmed  him.  He  thonght 
he  saw  an  immense  oven  (such  as  that  used  in 
preparing  opio)  intensely  heated,  and  in  die  midst 
of  the  fire  a  large  fiah  writhing  in  apparent  agoaj, 
nnable  to  get  out,  and  yet  uncoasuroed,  living  and 
Buffering  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  An'impremion 
at  thia  time  fixed  itself  on  bia  mind,  that  perhaps 
this  suffering  was  designed  to  shew  the  intenaity  of 
the  torments  which  the  wicked  would  endure  in  the 
placeof  punishment.  He  awoke  in  a  state  ofgreat 
agitation  of  mind,  with  profuse  perspiration  cover- 
ing his  body,  and  was  so  affected,  that  he  could 
not  sleep  again  that  night.  The  same  indiridnai 
who  redded  with  Upnfaia  stated  also,  that  only  m 
day  or  two  before  the  battle,  he  said  to  some  one, 
mth  whom  he  was  conversing,  "  Perhaps  we  aw 
wrong :  let  na  send  a  meaaege  to  the  king  and 
1^,  and  aak  for  peace  ;  and  alao  for  books,  that 
We  may  know  wht^  this  newword,  or  this  new  reli- 
gion, ia."  But  the  prieeta  resisted  bia  [woposal, 
and  assured  the  chiefs,  that  On)  would  deliver  the 
Bore  Atua  into  their  handa,  and  the  Aan  and 
mana,  government  and  power,  would  be  with  the 
gods  of  Tahiti.  In  addition  to  this,  and  any  latmt 
conviction  that  still  might  linger  in  his  mind,  of 
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the  power  of  Oro,  aod  the  result  of  his  an^^ 
ahould  he  draw  back,  he  itood  pledged  to  die 
cause  of  the  gods,  and  probably  might  feel  a  de- 
gree of  pride  influencing  his  adherence  to  their 
interest,  lest  he  should  be  charged  with  cowardice 
in  wishing  to  avoid  the  war,  on  which  the  chiefs, 
who  were  united  to  suppress  Christianity,  had 
determined. 

The  party  sent  by  the  king  to  the  national  tem- 
ple atTautira,  in  Taiarabu,  proceeded  directly  to 
their  place  of  destination.  It  was  apprehended 
that,  notwithstanding  what  had  be&lleo  the  adhe- 
rents of  idolatry  in  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Taia- 
rabu, who  were  at  that  time  more  sealous  for  the 
idols  than  those  of  any  other  port  of  the  island, 
who  considered  it  an  honour  to  he  entrasted  with 
the  custody  of  Oro,  and  also  regarded  his  presence 
among  them  as  the  palladium  of  their  safety, 
might,  perhaps,  rise  en  maae,  to  protect  his  person 
from  insults,  and  his  temple  from  spoliation.  No 
attempt  of  this  kind,  however,  was  made.  The 
soldiers  of  Pomare,  soon  after  r^ching  the  district, 
proceeded  to  the  temple,  acquainted  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  and  keepers  of  the  temple,  with  the 
events  of  the  war,  and  the  purpose  of  their  visit. 
No  remonstrance  was  made,  no  opposition  offered— 
they  entered  the  depository  of  Tahiti's  former  god ; 
the  priests  and  people  stood  round  in  silent  expec- 
tation  ;  even  the  soldiers  paused  a  moment ;  and  a 
scene  was  exhibited,  probably  strikingly  analagoua 
to  that  which  was  witnessed  in  the  temple  of  Sera- 
pis  in  Alexandria,  when  the  tutelar  deity  of  that 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  At 
length  they  brought  out  the  idol,  stripped  him  of 
his  sacred  coverings  and  highly-valned  omaraents 
and  threw  his  body  contemptuously  on  the  grouad. 
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It  was  a  rude,  uncarved  log  of  aito  wood,  catM'- 
rma  eguitattfolia,  about  six  feet  long.  He  altar* 
were  then  broken  down,  the  temples  demolished, 
and  the  tacred  houses  of  the  gods,  tt^ther  with 
their  corering,  oroamenta,  and  all  the  appendage* 
of  their  worship,  committtid  to  the  flames.  The 
temples,  altars,  and  idols,  all  round  Tahiti,  were 
shoitly  after  destroyed  in  the  same  way.  The  log 
of  wood)  called  by  the  natives  the  body  of  Oro, 
into  which  they  imagined  the  god  at  times  entered, 
and  through  which  his  influence  was  exerted, 
Pomare's  party  bore  away  on  their  shoulders,  and, 
on  returning  to  the  camp,  laid  in  triumph  at  their 
sovereign's  feet.  It  was  subsequently  fixed  up  a* 
a  post  in  the  king's  kitchen,  and  used  in  a  moat 
contemptuous  manner,  by  having  baskets  of  food 
Buspemted  from  it;  and,  finally,  it  was  rfven  up 
for  fuel.  This  was  the  end  of  the  principal  idol  of 
the  Tahitians,  on  whom  they  had  long  been  so 
deluded  as  to  suppose  their  destinies  depended; 
whose  bvour,  kings,  and  chiefs,  and  warnOra,  had 
sought;  whose  anger  all  had  deprecated;  and  wbo 
had  been  the  occasion  of  more  bloody  and  desolat- 
ing wars,  fbr  the  preceding  thirty  years,  than  all 
other  causes  combined.  Their  mmt  Eealons  devo' 
tees  were  in  general  now  convinced  of  their  dela- 
lion,  and  the  people  united  in  declaring  that  the 
gods  had  deceived  them,  were  unworthy  of  their 
confidence,  and  should  no  longer  he  objects  of 
respect  or  trust. 

Thus  was  idolatry  abolished  in  Tahiti  and  Ei- 
meo  ;  the  idols  hurled  from  tlte  thrones  they  had 
for  ages  occupied ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  people 
liberated  from  the  slavery  and  delusion  in  which, 
by  the  cunningly  devised  fables  of  the  priests,  and 
the  "  doctrines  of  devils,"  they  had  been  for  ages 
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held  as  in  fettere  of  iron.  It  is  imposaible  to  con-> 
temi^ate  the  mighty  deliverance  thua  effected, 
without  exclaiming,  "  What  hath  Grod  wrought !" 
and  desiring,  with  regard  to  other  parta  of  the 
world,  the  arrival  of  tbat  promised  aad  auspicious 
era,  when  "  the  gods  that  have  not  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  even  they  shall  perish  from 
the  earth,  and  from  under  these  heavens,"*  *'  and 
the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish. "t 

l^e  total  overthrow  of  idolatry,  splendid  and 
impoitant  as  it  appeared,  was  but  the  beginning  of 
tSe  amazing  work  that  has  since  advanced  pro- 
grexsively  in  those  islands.  It  resembled  the  dis- 
mantling of  some  dark  and  gloomy  fortress,  or  the 
rszing  to  its  very  foundation  of  some  horrid  prison 
of  despotism  and  cruelty,  with  the  materials  of 
which,  when  cat  and  polished  and  adorned,  a  fitir 
and  noble  structure  was,  on  its  very  ruins,  to  be 
erected,  rising  in  grandeur,  symmetry,  and  beauty, 
to  the  honour  of  its  proprietor,  and  the  admiration 
of  eveiy  beholder.  The  work  was  but  commenced, 
and  the  abolition  nf  idolati^  was  but  one  of  the 
great  preliminaries  in  those  designs  of  mercy  which 
were  daily  unfolded,  with  increasing  interest  and 
importance,  in  their  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the 
people. 

The  conduct  of  the  victors,  on  the  tnemorable 
12th  of  November,  had  an  astonishing  effect  oii 
the  minds  of  the  vanquished,  who  had  sought  shel- 
ter in  the  mountains.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness 
of  night,  they  sent  spies  from  the  retreats  to  their 
habitations,  and  to  die  places  of  security  in  which 
they  had  left  their  t^d  and  helpless  relatives, 
their  children,  and  their  wives.  These  found 
bll  remaining  as  they  had  been  left  on  the  mom- 
'  Jew.  1. 11.  t  Ihl  U.  IB. 
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ing  of  the  battle,  and  were  infonned,  by  tb« 
ivivea  aod  relatives  of  the  defealed  warriora,  that 
Pomare  and  the  chiefs  had,  without  any  exception, 
Knt  asHirances  of  security  to  all  who  had  fled. 
This  inteUigenca,  when  conveyed  to  those  who  had 
takeo  refuge  io  the  moimtains,  appeared  to  ihua 
incredible.  After  waiting,  however,  EOme  days  in 
thsir  hiding-places,  they  ventured  forth,  and  sin^y, 
OT  in  small  paxtiea,  returned  to  their  dwellings; 
and  when  they  found  tlieir  plantations  uoinjuted, 
their  property  secure,  their  wires  and  children 
safe,  they  were  astonished.  From  the  king  they 
received  assurances  of  pardon,  and  were  not  back- 
ward in  unitedly  tendering  submission  to  his  autho> 
rity,  and  imploring  h»  forgiveness  for  bavii^ 
appeared  in  arms  against  him. 

Pomare  was  now,  by  the  unanimous  will  of  the 
people,  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  his  fathei,  and 
raised  to  the  supreme  authority  in  his  dominions. 
His  clemency  in  the  late  victory  still  continued  to 
be  matter  of  surprise  to  all  the  parties  who  had  been 
his  opponents.  "  Where,"  said  they,  "  can  the 
king  and  the  Bure  Atua  have  imbib^  these  new 
principles  of  humanity  and  forbearance  ?  We  have 
done  every  thing  in  our  power,  by  treachery,  stra- 
tagem, and  open  force,  to  destroy  him  and  hii 
adherents ;  and  yet,  when  the  power  was  placed 
in  his  hand,  victory  on  his  side,  we  at  his  mercy, 
and  his  feet  upon  our  necks,  be  has  not  only  spared 
our  livM,  and  the  lives  of  our  bmilies,  but  has 
respected  our  bouies  and  our  property !"  While 
mdting  theaa  inquiries,  man^  of  them,  doubtless, 
recollected  the  conduct  of  his  father,  in  sending 
one  nig^t,  when  the  warriors  of  Ateburu  had  gone 
over  to  Tautira,  a  body  of  men,  who  at  midnight 
fell  upon  their  defeacelesB  victims,  the  aged  rela- 
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tions,  mvet,  and  childn-n  or  the  Atehuruans,  and 
in  cold  blood  cruelly  murdered  upwards  of  one 
I'.undred  helpless  individuale ;  and  this  probably 
<nade  the  conduct  uf  Pomare  II.  appear  more 
remarkable.  At  length,  they  concluded  thai  it 
must  be  from  the  new  religion,  as  they  termed 
Christianity ;  and  hence  they  unanimously  declared 
their  determination  to  embrace  it,  and  to  placs 
themselves  and  their  families  under  the  direction  of 
ita  precepts. 

The  &mily  and  district  templet  and  altars,  as 
well  as  those  that  were  national,  were  demolished, 
the  idols  destroyed  by  the  very  individuals  who 
had  but  recently  been  so  zealous  for  their  preser- 
vation, and  in  a  very  short  time  there  was  not  one 
professed  idolater  remaining.  Messengen  wen 
sent  by  those  who  had  hitherto  been  pagans,  to  the 
king  and  chiefs,  requesting  that  some  of  their  men 
might  be  sent  to  teach  them  to  read,  and  to  in- 
struct them  concerning  the  true  God,  and  the  order 
of  his  worship.  Those  who  sent  them  expressed 
at  the  tame  time  their  determination  to  renounce 
every  evil  practice  connected  with  their  tbrmer 
idolatrous  life,  and  their  desire  to  become  alto< 
g«ther  a  Christian  people.  Schools  were  built, 
and  places  for  public  worship  erected ;  the  Sabbath 
was  observed;  divine  service  performed;  child- 
murder,  and  the  gross  abominations  of  idolatry, 
were  discontinued. 

What  an  astonishing  and  happy  change  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  views,  feelings,  and  pw- 
Buits  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  from  the  battle  of  Narii,  orBnnaauTal 
A  flood  of  light,  like  the  rays  of  the  morning,  had 
broken  in  upon  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  night, 
which,  like  a  funeral  pall,  had  long  been  spread 
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over  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  and  hill>  of 
Tahiti,  and  had  rendered  their  abcxles,  thongfa 
naturally  verdant  and  lovely  as  the  bowenof  Eden, 
yet  morally  cheerless  and  desolate  as  the  region  ol 
the  shadow  of  death  I 

If  the  spirits  of  departed  prophets,  from  their 
■eats  of  bliss,  look  down  upon  our  globe ;  bow  must 
Jodah's  royal  bard  have  bent  with  rapture,  to  be- 
hold the  accomplishment  of  tnumphs,  which,  wbile 
he  swept  the  hsillowed  harp  of  prophecy,  Ik  had 
foretold — the  multitude  of  the  isles  nude  glad* 
under  Jehovah's  reign,  and  the  kingaofthe  isles 
bringing  presentsf  to  his  Son  I 

With  equal  transport,  and  with  greater  sym- 
pathy,  those  happy  disembodied  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  who  have  more  recently  entered 
on  their  everlasting  rest,  if  they  have  a  knowledge 
of  what  passes  on  earth,  must  have  viewed  the 
change  I  And  if  angels,  who  have  none  of  ibose 
sympathies  which  the  redeemed  must  feel,  expe- 
rience an  addttioD  to  their  joy,  in  every  sinner 
that  by  penitence  returns  to  God,  it  seems  an 
inference  not  unwarranted  by  revelation,  that  the 
spirits  of  departed  believers  may  have  a  knowledge 
of  events  and  moral  changes,  which  transpire  m 
our  world,  especially  with  those  relating  to  the 
progress  of  the  Messiah's  reign  among  mankind. 
Then  with  what  augmented  joy  must  that  ho- 
noured and  distinguished  saint,!  in  strict  obe- 
dience to  whose  last  bequest  and  dying  charge 
the  South  Sea  Mission  was  attempted,  with  tboae 
holy  and  devoted  men  who  first  matured,  and  sub- 
sequently aided  so  nobly,  the  plan  of  sliding  the 
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gospel  to  Tahiti,  have  viewed  the  pleasing  chttnge. 
Those  patient  labonren  abo,  who  had  toiled  in 
the  field,  but  bad  been  called  away  before  the  fint 
waive-sheaf  was  gathered  in,  must  have  felt  their 
joy  increased,  as  the  enlarged  spiritual  perceptions 
which  they  possess  enabled  them  to  look  not  only 
on  the  outwBid  change  in  circumstances  and  in. 
conduct,  but  on  that  more  delightful  traoaforma- 
tion  of  character,  which  every  day  unfolded  some 
new  and  lovely  featurefl.  And  with  what  ecstatic 
songs  of  gratitude  and  praise,  must  they  have  wel- 
comed, to  the  realms  of  happiness,  the  fint  airivals 
from  those  clustering  isles,  of  redeemed  and  pu- 
rified spirits,  who  had  been  made  partakers  of 
the  grace  of  life,  and  heira  with  them  of  immor- 
tality. 

The  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, possessed  by  many  of  the  new  converts, 
was  doubtless  but  imperfect,  their  acquaintance 
with  the  will  of  Ood  but  partial,  and  probably  on 
many  points  at  first  erroneous,  but  Btill  there  was 
a  warmth  of  feelii^,  an  undisguised  sincerity,  and 
an  ardour  of  desire,  (in  scripture  called  "the  first- 
love,")  that  has  never  been  exceeded.  Aged  chieft, 
and  priests,  and  warrion,  with  their  spelling-books 
in  their  hands,  might  be  seen  sitting,  on  the 
benches  in  the  schools,  by  the  side,  perhaps,  of 
some  smiling  little  boy  or  girl,  by  whom  they  were 
now  taught  the  use  of  letters.  Others  might  be 
often  seen  employed  in  pulling  down  tlie  houses  of 
their  idols,  and  erecting  temples  for  the  worship  of 
the  Prince  of  peace,  working  in  companionship  and 
haimoay  with  those  whom  ^ey  had  met  so  recently 
npon  the  field  of  battle. 

Their  Sabbaths  must  have  presented  spectacles 
on  which    angels    might    look    down  widi  joy. 
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Crowds,  who  never  had  before  attended  any  mr* 
ship  but  that  of  their  demon  gods,  might  now  be 
seen  repairing  to  the  rustic  and  lowly  temple 
erected  for  Jehovah's  praise ;  amidst  their  throng, 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  who  never 
were  befbre  allowed  to  join  the  other  sex  in  any 
acts  of  worship.  Few  remained  behind ;  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  oc  village,  who  wete 
able,  attended  public  worship.  It  b  true,  there 
was  no  Missionary  to  jpreach  the  gospel  to  tham, 
or  to  lead  their  pubfic  service,  yet  it  was  per- 
formed with  earnestness,  [Kopriety,  and  devotinial 
feeling. 

The  more  intelligent  among  the  nntives,  who 
had  been  longest  under  instruction  at  fimeo, 
usually  presided.  Hiey  sung  a  hymn  ;  a  portion 
of  their  scripture  history,  which  was  entirely  com- 
jmsed  of  scnpture  extracts,  was  read  ;  and  prayer, 
m  simplicity  of  language  but  sincerity  of  heart,  was 
offered  up  to  God.  Tbose  who  had  not  [Hinted 
books,  wrote  out  portions  of  scripture  for  these 
occasions,  and  sometimes  the  prayers  they  used. 
These  were  often  remarkably  simple,  expressive, 
and  appropriate :  1  have  one  of  Pomare's  by  me, 
in  his  own  hand- writing,  furnished  by  Mr.  Notu 
There  is  no  date  affixed  to  it,  but  from  the  evident 
frequency  with  which  it  has  been  used,  and  the 
portion  of  scripture  written  on  tlie  preceding  pages 
of  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  1  am  inclined  to  tiank 
it  was  written  about  this  period.  The  prayer  is 
excellent,  and  tlie  translation,  which  I  also 
received  ftom  Mr.  Nott,  will  require  [mta  the 
Christian  reader  no  apology  for  its  insertion,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style  and  sentiments  employed  by 
the  natives  of  Tahiti  in  their  devotional  services. 
It  is  as  follows : — 
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**  Jebovali,  thou  God  of  our  salvation,  hear  oat 
f)Tayera,  pardon  thou  our  sins,  aud  aare  our  souls. 
Our  sins  are  great,  and  more  in  Domber  than  the 
fishes*  in  the  sea,  and  our  obstinacy  has  been  very 
great,  and  without  parallel.  Turn  thou  us  to 
thyself,  and  enable  as  to  cast  off  every  evil  vay. 
Lead  us  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  let  our  sins  be 
cleansed  in  his  blood.  Grant  us  thy  good  Spirit 
to  be  our  sanctifier.  Save  us  from  hypociisy. 
Suffer  ns  not  to  come  to  thine  house  with  careless- 
ness, and  return  to  our  own  houses  and  commit 
sin.  Unless  thou  have  mercy  upon  us,  we  perish. 
Unless  thou  save  us,  unless  we  are  prepared  and 
made  meet  for  thy  habitation  in  heaven,  we  are 
banished  to  the  £re,  we  die ;  but  let  us  not  be 
banished  to  that  unknown  world  of  fire.  Save 
thou  us  throuEh  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  the  prince 
of  life ;  yea,  let  us  obtain  wlvatJon  diiough  him. 
Bless  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  all  the 
families  thereof;  let  every  one  stretch  out  his 
hands  unto  God,  and  say.  Lord,  save  me,  Lord, 
save  me.  Let  all  these  ialands,  Tahiti  with  all  the 
people  of  Moorea,  and  of  Huahine,  and  of  Raiatea, 
and  of  the  little  islands  around,  partake  of  thy  sal- 
vation. Bless  Britain,  and  every  countrv  in  the 
world.  Let  thy  word  grow  with  speed  in  the 
world,  so  as  to  exceed  the  progress  of  evil.  Be 
merciful  to  us  and  bless  us,  (ox  Jesus  Cbrist'a 
sake.     Amen. 

While  these  delightful  changes  were  advancing 
in  Tahiti,  (he  king  (md  his  friends  were  not  un- 

*  Thii  is,  perhipa,  the  most  nalnral  taA  expreuice 
fljpire,  or  Gomparisoti,  an  JjbuKfn*  could  make.  There  U  no 
idea  of  njnititude  more  familuu'  to  his  mind  than  that  nf  a 
■hoal  of  fiihcB,  by  which  the  ihom  he  inhabit*  ars  occa- 
sionsUj  or  pwiodicall;  Tiiilcd. 
m3 
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mindfiil  of  tbow  who  bad  been  left  behind  in  t 
state  of  painful  nncertainty  at  Eimeo.  As  soon  M 
posaible  after  the  battte,  a  canoe  was  despatched 
by  Mahine,  king  of  Eimeo  end  Hnahine,  with  the 
tidings  of  its  result.  Matapunpuu,  or,  as  he  ii 
now  cttlled,  Taaa,  was  the  bearer  of  the  gladden- 
ing intelligence,  and  was  a  rery  suitable  penoa 
to  he  sent  on  such  an  errand.  He  wss  a  natire  of 
Huahine,  whei«  he  had  been  chief  priest  since  the 
de^h  of  his  elder  Iwitfaer,  who  had  sustained  that 
office  before  him.  He  came-  up  ftom  Huahine  to 
Poniare*B  assistance  in  I81I;  eaily  in  the  yeai 
1813,  he  had  made  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  was  among  the  first  whose  names  were  written 
down  at  Eimeo.  He  was  not  only  a  priest,  but  an 
Areoi,  and  a'  wairior  of  no  ordinary  prowess. 
When  his  canoe  approached  the  shore  of  Eimeo, 
the  teachers  and  their  pupils  hastened  to  the 
beach,  under  the  conflicting  emotions  of  hope  and 
fear.  The  wairior  was  seen  standing  on  the  prow 
of  his  light  skiff,  that  seemed  impatiently  dashing 
throu^  the  spray,  and  rushing  Eilong  the  tops  of 
the  waves  towards  the  shore,  which  its  keel 
scarcely  touched,  when,  with  his  light  mat  around 


his  loins,  his  scarf  hanging  luoselj  over  his  should 
der,  and  his  spear  in  his  hand,  be  leaped  upoa 
the  sandy  bea<m.    Before  they  had  time  to  ask  a 


single  question,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ua  [tau  I  Ua  pauI 
i  te  bure  anae ;"  Vanquished  !  vanquished  I  1^ 
prayer  aUme  I  His  words  at  first  seemed  bat  as 
woros  of  irony  or  jest ;  but  the  earnestness  of  hit 
manner,  the  details  he  gave,  and  the  intelligeDce 
he  brought  from  the  king  and  some  of  the  chte&, 
confirmed  the  declaration. 

The   Missionaries  were  almost  overcome  with 
surprise,  sad  hastened  to  ronder  their  acknowlodg- 
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ments  of  gnitefiil  praiBe  to  the  Most  High,  under 
feelings  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  It 
wal,  indeed,  a  joy  nnspe^aUe,  the  joy  of  harvest. 
In  that  one  year  they  reaped  the  barrest  of  sixteen 
laborious  seed-times,  sixteen  dreary  and  anxious 
winters,  and  sixteen  unproductive  summers.  Hey 
now  enjoyed  the  unexpected  but  exhilarating 
Batisiaction  resulting  from  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
prospering  in  their  hands,  in  a  degree  and  under 
drcumstances  that  few  are  privileged  to  expe- 
rience. 

As  soon  as  possible,  Mr.  Nott  was  despatched 
by  his  coropanions  to  Tahiti.  On  leacbmg  the 
shores  of  this  island,  from  which  five  years  before 
he  had  been  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life,  he  found  it 
was  all  true  that  had  been  told  them,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  in  that  interesting  state  described  by  the 
Drophet,  when, eniaptnted  by  theviaions  of  Messiah's 
Tiiture  glories,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  isles  shall  wait 
for  his  law."  In  this  delightful  situation,  as  he 
travelled  round  the  islands,  he  literally  found  them 
not  merely  willing  to  be  instructed,  but  anxious  to 
hear;  meeting  together  of  their  own  accord,  and 
often  spending  the  hours  of  night  in  conversation 
and  inquiry  on  the  important  matters  connected 
with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  he  re- 
turned, Mr.  Bicknell  went  over  on  the  same 
errand ;  and  observed  every  where  the  most  en- 
couraging attention,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
to  the  instructions  he  communicated.  The  school 
at  Papetoai  was  greatly  increased ;  and  hun- 
dreds, who  had  been  early  scholars  there,  wcra 
now  stationed  as  teachers  amoi^  the  adjacent 
islands,  imparting  to  others  the  knowledge  they 
had  received. 

Not  fewer  than  three  thousand  penoni  at  thia 
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time  poBMUeii  &  knowledge  of  the  booki  in  their 
native  lan^aee,  which  were  in  daily  use.  Beaide> 
eight  hondrea  copies  of  the  Abridgment  of  Scrip 
tare,  and  many  copies  of  put  of  the  Gospel  ot 
St.  Luke  in  manuscnpt,  abont  two  tbooBwid  levca 
hundred  spellii^-boolu  had  already  been  distri- 
buted amoi^  the  pupils  at  Eimeo,  or  sent  orer  U 
Tahiti ;  still  they  were  unable  to  meet  the  dail} 
increasing  demands  of  the  people. 
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Condact  of  the  Leeward  Iilmnd  chieli— Rortilttiei  in  the 
iiUnd  of  Ralates— Sabvenjoii  of  idolatr;  in  Hnafaine, 
RaiRlea,  Tahaa,  and  Borabora— GeneinI  reception  of 
CbrlitiBnity  in  tlie  Society  Islands— Abolitian  of  the  Areei 
■odetf — ArriTal  of  Hr.  Crook — Pomare'i  family  idoU 
Mnt  to  England — Translation  of  the  king*!  letter— Con* 
dnct  of  die  Hiarionarie*— Aceoirats  of  tMi' laltODt*  an< 
•occeai— Inqniriea  aaggeeted  by  the  chang*— Remark* 
on  tkt  tine,  circomitaticea,  means,  and  agent^  conneetad 
widi  the  cftabUfluiMBt  of  ChriaUaal^— The  HiMlouariM 
not  Unltariam. 

Til  E  mighty  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  pro- 
ducing thh  remarkable  change,  were  not  con&ied 
to  Tahiti,  Eimeo,  and  the  adjacent  islaada,  fbmaing; 
the  Georgian  group,  it  extended  also  to  the  Lee- 
ward or  Society  Islands.  A  simultaneoua  move- 
ment appears  to  have  taken  place  among  the  rulen 
of  the  people,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  pagan  priest- 
craft, to  rend  asunder  their  fetten,  and  remove 
from  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  in  ita  remote  ex- 
tremities, the  veil  of  delusion  by  which  they  had 
BO  long  been  blinded,  Tamatoa,  the  king  of  Raia- 
tea,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Tahiti,  publicly 
renounced  idol-worship,  and  declared  himself  a 
believer  in  Jehovah  and  Jeaus  Christ.  Many  of 
the  chiefs,  and  a  number  of  the  people,  followed 
bis  szample. 

The  pnnoe  of  darkness,  the  author  of  paganism, 
vhoce  sway  had  been  unrivalled,  and  whose  seat 
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and  strongliold  had  lon^  been  here,  as  well  as  ■ 
the  other  islands,  did  not  tamely  surrender  hit 
dominions.  The  idolatrous  chiefa  and  inhabitaob 
took  up  arms,,  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  gods,  and 
revenge  the  insult  offered  by  the  king  Their 
efibrts,  however,  were  but  as  the  raigtnga  of  an 
expiring  monster,  whose  fangs  vere  broken,  and 
whose  heart  had  been  pierced.  The  idolaters  were 
defeated,  and  afterwards  treated  with  the  same 
clemency  and  lenient  conduct  which  the  Christian 
conqnerors  in  Tahiti  had  manifested,  and  Chris- 
tianity was  firmly  established.  The  vanquiahed, 
however,  though  spared  and  liberated  by  the  gene- 
nwity  of  Tamatoa,  shewed  themselves  unworthy  of 
the  kindness  with  which  they  had  been  treated,  by 
still  talking  of  war  on  behalf  of  the  idols.  Bat  as 
their  numbers  were  few,  their  influence  small,  and 
as  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  doubtless 
fevouraUe  to  the  new  order  of  things,  hopes  o' 
success  were  comparatively  fiunt,  and  no  furthn 
Ittempt  was  made. 

Tiie  chiefs  and  greater  part  of  the  population  v 
Tahaa,  an  island  mcludea  in  the  same  reef  with 
Elaiatea,  imitated  the  example  of  Tamatoa  and  the 
Raiatean  Christians,  a»d  dMtroyed  their  idols. 

The  intelligent  and  enterprising  chie&  of  Bont- 
bora,  Mai,  and  Tefaaoru,  were  remarkably  active  in 
veakenb^  the  influence  of  the  gods  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  under  their  government,  underminii^ 
and  subverting  every  species  of  idol-worahip  that 

E vailed  in  the  idaods.  They  succeeded,  at 
^h,  in  mdacing  the  inhabitants,  by  their  ex- 
ample and  perauasion,  to  seek  an  actjuaintance  with 
that  more  excellent  way  revealed  in  th«  word  of 
God,  for  whose  worship  they  erected  a  convenient 
.and  respectable  building. 
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Mahine  tent  a  ipecial  mcss^e  to  Huahine,  and 
the  same  change  took  place  in  that  island  ;  vhich 
was  perhapt,  for  its  size  and  population,  more  at- 
tached to  its  idoli  than  any  other.  Idol-wonhip, 
with  all  it«  attendant  cruelty  and  moral  degrada- 
tion, was  discontinaed.  The  temples  were  de- 
molished, and  the  gods  committed  to  the  flames. 
Hius,  in  one  year,  the  s^ntem  of  &Im  wonhip, 
which  had,  from  the  earhest  antiquity  of  its  po- 
pulation, prevailed  in  these  islands,  was  happily 
abolished — it  is  hoped,  to  he  revived  no  more. 

in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  loss  sas- 
tained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Scott  was  repaired  by 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Crook  from  New  South  Wales  ; 
he  reached  the  islands  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
rendered  important  service  tn  the  prosecution  of 
the  common  enterprise. 

During  the  some  year,  the  profession  of  Chrtfr- 
tianity  b«:ame  general  ttuonghcmt  the  whole  of  the 
Society  islands.  By  universal  consent  the  infik- 
mous  Areoi  society  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time. 
Its  own  membera  appear  to  have  made  no  eSbrts 
to  preserve,  and  no  class  of  the  community  even 
solicited,  its  condnuance.  The  entire  dissolution 
of  this  association,  and  the  abolitioD  of  its  cniel 
end  abominable  pincticefl,  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  demon- 
strations God  has  given  to  bis  church  and  to  the 
world,  of  the  irreustible  operation  of  those  means 
which  he  has  appointed  tm  the  complete  demoli- 
tion of  the  very  strong  holds  of  paganism,  and  the 
tmiveisal  extension  of  virtue  and  of  happiness 
among  the  most  profligate  and  debased  of  man- 
kind. It  is  a  matter  of  devout  acknowle^ment 
to  the  Almighty,  by  whose  power  alone  the  means 
employed  ^ve  been  rendered  efficacious  in  its 
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annihilatioa,  and  fumiahei  a  cbum  of  hallowed 
triuniph  to  the  friends  of  moral  order,  humaoitj, 
and  religton. 

No  sooner  did  these  deluded,  polluted,  ud 
cruel  people,  receive  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  de> 
vated  sentiments,  sacred  purity,  and  humane  ten- 
dency of  which,  convinced  them  that  it  must  hava 
originated  in  a  source  as  opposite  to  that  whence 
idolatry  had  spiua^,  as  light  is  to  daricness,  tluw 
the  spell  in  which  they  had  been  for  agea  bound 
was  dissolved,  and  the  chains  of  their  captintj 
were  bnist  asunder.  Tbey  were  astonished  at 
thenuelves,  and  were  a  wonder  to  all  who  behdd 
them.  The  fabled  legends  b;^  which,  as  b^  en< 
chantmtnt,  thev  had  been  deceived,  were  banished 
from  their  recollections ;  the  abominations  and  the 
bloodshed  to  which  they  had  been  addicted,  ceased : 
and  they  became  moral,  viituous,  afiectionate, 
devout,  and  upright  memhers  of  a  Christian  com* 
munity.  Ihere  is  reason  to  believe  that  many, 
even  of  the  Areots,  have  been  purified  from  their 
moral  defilement,  in  that  Uooa  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin,  and  that  the  language  addreawd  bj 
the  aposde  to  the  Corinthians*  may  with  [woprietj 
be  Bsplied  to  them. 

The  astoni^ing  and  gratifying  change  which  has 
taken  place  among  them,  nothing  but  Christian 
priDci|Met  could  have  effb:ted.  Numbera  of  the 
Areois  earij  embraced  Christianity,  and  some  from 
the  highest  orden  were  among  the  first  convots. 
With  few  exceptions,  they  have  been  distutguisbed 
by  ardour  of  leal,  and  steady  adherence  to  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  them  have  been 
its  most  r^^lar  and  laborious  teachers  in  our 
schools,  and  the  most  efficient  and  succeasfiil 
•  1  Cor.  vL  ^  U,  11. 
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nadve  Missionaries.  Among  this  class,  also,  a> 
might  naturally  be  expected,  have  been  expe- 
rienced the  most  distressing'  apprehensions  of 
the  consequencea  of  sin,  and  the  greatest  com* 
punction  of  mind  on  account  of  it.  Many  of  them 
tmmediately  changed  their  names,  and  others 
would  be  happy  to  obliterate  every  mark  of  that 
frateniity,  the  badges  of  which  thsy  once  cons{« 
dered  an  honourable  distinction.  I  have  heard 
■everal  wish  they  could  remove  from  their  bodies 
the  marks  tataued  upon  them,  but  these  figures 
remain  too  deeply  fixed  to  be  obliterated,  and  per- 
petually remind  them  of  what  they  once  were.  It 
IS  satisbctory  to  know,  that  not  a  few  have  enjoyi^ 
a  sense  of  the  paidoaiag  mercy  of  God,  and  thouf^ 
■ome  have  been  distressed  in  the  prospiect  of  death, 
others  have  been  happy  in  the  cheering  hope,  not 
of  a  pagan  elyiium,  or  a  sensual  tort  of  Turkish 
paradise,  but  of  a  holy  and  peacefid  rest  in  tha 
regions  of  bleasednesa. 

One  of  these,  whose  name  was  Man*,  bird, 
resided  at  Bunaauia,  in  the  district  of  Atehuru. 
His  age  and  bodily  infirmities  were  such  as  to 
prevent  his  learning  to  read,  yet  he  constantly 
attended  the  school,  and,  from  listening  to  others, 
was  able  to  repeat  with  correctness  large  portions 
of  the  scriptures,  which  were  regularly  read  by  th« 
pupils.  From  meditation  on  these,  be  derived  the 
highest  consolation  and  support.  He  was  an  eariy 
convert  to  Christianity;  his  deportment  was  um- 
formly  upright ;  his  character  respected  by  all  wbo 
knew  him ;  and  for  several  years  before  his  death, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Chrbtian  church  at  Bur- 
der's  Point.  The  recollection  of  the  abominations 
and  iniquity  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  while  a 
member  of  the  Areoi  institution,  though  not  gmttei 
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than  diose  of  his  compamong  in  crime,  often  filled 
hig  mihd  with  honor  and  dismay.  Whenever  ht 
alhided  to  that  society,  or  to  the  crimes  committed 
fay  its  members,  it  was  always  with  evkleat  feeltngi 
of  the  deepest  distress.  From  these  it  was  ha 
isercy  to  Gjid  relief,  through  faith  in  the  Btone* 
nte&t  of  Christ,  l^is  was  his  only  gronnd  of  1m^ 
for  pardon  from  the  Most  High ;  and  when,  by  thus 
looking  to  the  great  means  of  purity  and  peace,  he 
was  enabled  to  rest  id  hope,  and  his  mind  became 
calm  and  peaceful,  tears  of  contrition  were  often 
■een,  Trtiile  he  gratefully  remembered  the  HmaTing 
love  of  Ood.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
his  pastor  had  the  pleasure  of  obserring  the  great- 
est circumspection  and  moral  purity  in  his  wfa<^e 
condact,  with  a  high  and  increasing  degree  of  spi- 
ritiiaUty  of  mind  and  tranqnil  joy.  How  striking 
the  contrast  which  the  evening  of  hti  days  must 
have  presented,  to  the  early  part  of  bis  life,  spent 
among  the  impure,  degraded,  and  wretched  mem- 
bers of  that  infamons  assodation  to  which  he 
belonged  !  It  is  not  anrprisiiw  that  his  own  minil 
should  have  been  so  deeply  affected ;  but  from  i^ 
the  moral  pcdlution  and  guilt  then  contracted,  lie 
was  washed  and  renewed,  and  prepared  (or  the 
society  of  the  blessed  in  the  abode  of  purity  and 
happiness.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  5th  of  March, 
18'23;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Missionary 
who  watched  his  progress  and  his  end  with  tlK 
deepest  interest,  we  doubt  not  that  he  b  gone  to 
be  with  that  Saviour,  "  irtiom  he  loved  with  all  ha 
heart" 

Soon  after  the  abolition  of  idolatry  by  the  inhabit- 
enta  of  Huahine,  Raiatea,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
several  of  the  chiefs  and  the  jpeople  of  Borabna 
and  Raiatea  visited  Manrua,  the  moat  westerly  at 
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die  Leeward  Islands,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  chiefs  and  people  to  demolish  their  temples 
and  idols,  and  receive  Christian  instruction.  The 
most  pleasing  reaulta  continued  also  to  attend  the 
efibrts  of  the  new  converts  in  Tahiti. 

In  the  beginning  of  1816,  Pomare  sent  most  of 
his  own  family  idols  to  tbe  Miasioaaries,  that,  as 
he  observed  in  a  letter  accompanying  them,  dated 
Febniajy  19th,  "  they  might  either  commit  Uiem  to 
the  flames,  or  send  them  to  England."  These 
idols  I  saw  at  Port  Jackson ;  they  are  now  depo- 
sited in  the  Missionary  Museum,  Austin  Friais. 
It  is  impossible  to  behold  them  without  sympa- 
thizing m  the  feelings  of  Pomare,  when  he  calls 
them  "  Tahiti's  foolish  gods."  Tbe  following  is  a 
translation  of,  tbe  letter  which  he  sent  with  them. 
Its  interesting  contents  will  justify  its  insertion. 

Frimm, 

Hay  joa  be  saved  by  Jehovah,  aod  Jnos  Christ  our 
Saviour.  This  is  my  ^eech  to  yoa,  my  friendB.  I  wish 
yoa  to  send  those  idots  to  Britane  for  the  MtsBicnRTy 
Society,  that  they  may  know  the  likeneBl  of  the  gods  that 
Tahiti  wrashipped.  Those  were  my  own  idols,  belonging 
to  OUT  family  fnnn  the  time  of  TaaroaciBDahaue  even  u 
Valraatoa  :  and  when  l>e  died  he  left  them  with  me.  And 
now,  having  been  made  acquainted  with  tbe  true  Ood, 
with  Jehoroh,  He  i»  my  Ood,  and  when  tliis  bod;  of  mloe 
ahsll  lie  dlswilved  in  death,  ma;  tbe  Three-One  save  me  • 
And  Ihii  is  my  shelter,  my  close  lUdlng-place,  ev«o  tton 
the  aiiEer  of  Jehovah.  When  he  looka  opon  bm,  I  will 
hide  me  at  tbe  feet  of  Jesos  Christ  tbe  Savloar,  that  I 
may  CMsape.  I  feel  pleasure  and  satisfkctioa  in  ny  mini ; 
I  r^ice,  I  praise  Jehovah,  that  he  hath  made  knovrn  his 
woH  onto  me.  I  ^onld  have  gene  to  destractioo  if  Jeho- 
vah bad  not  interpoetd.  Many  hate  died,  and  are  gone  t» 
destnictloii,  kings  and  ooamon  peo^e;  the;  died  wllbont 
knowiuB  any  tUng  of  the  troe  Ood ;  and  now,  when  it 
eame  to  the  small  remainder  of  the  people,  Jebovah  bath 
been  pleased  to  make  known  his  word,  and  w«  ve  toads 
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aeqa»iDtod  with  hii  gcNid  woid,  mad«  acqwUntod  wiA  the 
deception  of  the  fain  godi,  with  all  that  ii  eril  and  falM. 
Tbs  true  Qnd  Jthonit,  it  nu  he  thit  made  ui  ecqamiiitHl 
«rith  tbeM  thiogt.  It  wu  70a  that  taught  ne ;  but  Ot 
ROida,  the  kaowledge,  wai  from  Jshonta.  It  ii  becaun 
of  thU  that  I  rejoice,  aad  I  piay  to  Jehorah,  that  he  maj 
(Dcreaae  m;  abhorrence  of  evei;  eril  waj.  The  Three- 
Oie,  He  it  U  that  can  make  the  Iots  of  bIb  to  oeaie ;  m 
cannot  efleclit;  it  is  the  work  of  God  tocanaseril  thiap 
to  be  CMt  off.  Bad  the  lore  of  them  to  ceaie. 

I  am  going  a  Journey  around  Tahiti,  to  acqaaiat  the 
Baatita*  with  the  word  of  Ood,  and  to  cause  thma  to  be 
vigilant  alwat  good  things.  The  woni  of  God  doea  grow 
la  Tahiti,  and  the  Raatiiaa  are  diligent  abont  aettjng  np 
bootes  for  worship,  the;  are  also  dUigeiit  in  «*"*™g  ia- 
■trvotloB,  and  now  it  is  well  with  TaUtl. 

That  principal  idol,  that  has  the  red  feathen  of  the 
Otna,  i«  TeaielMro,  tbat  1*  hi*  name,  look  ;oa ;  jod  mar 
know  it  by  the  red  fiMithen ;  that  was  Vainatoa's  (nn 
god,  Md  thoM  balhen  were  from  the  ship  of  Uetitennl 
Watt*;*  it  wan  Vairaatoa  that  set  them  himself  altoalthe 
idol.  If  joa  think  proper,  jou  may  bntn  them  all  in  the 
Jtre;  at,  if  jon  like,  send  them  to  fonr  coantrj,  for  the 
inspection  at  the  people  of  Enrope,  that  they  ma;  Mtisfj 
their  cariosit;,  and  know  Tahiti'*  ftmllah  god*) 

This  also  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  Inpiin  of  yon ; 
when  I  go  ronnd  Tahiti :  it  may  be  that  the  SaatiiBa  and 
others  will  sbIe  me  to  pat  down  their  names ;  what  ihall 
I  do  then  t  Will  it  be  proper  to  write  down  their  names  I 
It  is  with  yon — yon  are  oar  tsachei*,  and  yon  are  to  direct 
n*.  We  have  had  our  prayer-meeting  tbe  be^aning  of 
this  month,  Febmary;  it  wa*  at  Hofflai-an- VaU ;  the 
Baalint*,  and  all  the  people  of  the  district  a**embled, 
leatli^  tikeir  honaes  without  people.  .They  said  to  ue, 
*  Write  down  onr  names.'  I  answered,  '  It  i*  agreed.' 
Theee  names  are  in  the  encloeed  paper,  whl^  I  have  seat 
for  yonr  inspestiOD.  Have  I  done  wrona  in  tlti*  I  Per- 
bapelharei  let  me,  my  friends,  knowthe  whole  of  joor 
mind  ia  nspect  of  this  matter. 

Hay  my  Mend*  be  saved  by  Jehovah  (he  true  God  I 
I  have  written  to  Hahlne  for  a  honse  fin  tte  use  of  the 
Mis* ionaries,  when  they  arrive;  yon  will  letHahloe  know 
where  the  hoase  ii  to  be,  and  he  will  get  the  people  to  ■«• 
move  it  tliere.    Let  it  be  at  Uaeva.  near  yoo. 

•  n*  utr  PH»a^,  irhiet  iwud  1UM  to  am. 
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Up  at 

1  the  MixioDBTw*  ; 
.  .  ,  1  Idle  report.  HoiTGver, 
■honld  a«  MImjobim*  aniva  at  Mores,  mite  to  me 
qaickly,  tliat  I  na;  kanr.  Let  me  koow  alio,  wbat  netrs 
there  ma;  be  ftian  EUirope  and  from  Port  Jackson.  Per- 
bap*  KiBEOeorgeiiiaj'be  dead,  let  me  know.  I  Bball  not 
go  uoand  Tahiti  before  the  month  of  March. 

"J 
,  t 

PoMABE,  Eing  of  Tahiti,  &c.  ke. 
TakiH  JMa  U,  Ftt.l9,  laio. 

It  WB8  sbortly  after  these  events  faad  transpired^ 
that  we  reached  the  islands.  Previous  to  our 
embarkation  from  England,  we  had  heard  that  a 
favourable  chang;e,  in  regard  to  Christianity,  had 
taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  king  of  Tahiti,  and 
a  few  of  the  people.  On  our  arriv^  in  Port  Jack- 
son, this  intelligence  was  confirmed,  and  we  were 
also  encouiagea  by  the  accounts  we  received  of  the 
abolition  of  idolatry  by  the  whole  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  Georgian  or  Windward  Islands. 

When  we  arrived,  we  found,  not  only  that  the 
reports  we  had  heard  were  correct,  but  that  the 
change  had  progressively  advanced,  becoming  daily 
more  extensive  in  its  influence  and  decisive  in  its 
character,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
were  no  longer  idolaters,  but  either  professors  of 
Christianity,  or  desirous  to  receive  religious  in- 
struction. 

It  was  naturally  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  a  Missionary,  important  in  all  its  bearings  on 
the  object  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  first  in  the  aims 
and  the  purposes  of  his  life. 

The  accounts  given  by  the  Missionaries,  on  mv 
first  arrival,  and  the  many  interesting  facts  whicti 
subset^ucntly  came  to  my  knowledge,  wken  I  had. 
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acquired  sucli  an  acqnaintance  with  the  langn^ 
of  the  people,  as  to  be  able  to  puisue  my  tnquinei 
among  them,  have  made  an  impression  on  mj 
own  mind  that  will  never  be  efiaced,  and  not  only 
excited  the  highest  delight,  but  convinced  me, 
that,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  change 
occurred,  the  agency  by  which  it  was  accomplished, 
and  the  cpntinnance  of  its  effects,  it  is  altogether 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  displays  of  Dirine 
power  that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  manldiid, 
and  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  sines  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  Detached  notices  of  this  event  hare 
been  transmitted  to  Bn^and  in  the  letters  of  the 
Hissionaries,  and  in  the  different  publications  of 
the  Missionary  Society.  No  connected  and  re- 
galar  account  has,  howerer,  yet  been  fnmisbed; 
but  in  reviewing  all  that  has  been  recortled,  it 
may  be  confidently  affirmed,  in  the  language  of 
the  deputation  sent  by  tlie  Society  to  the  South 
Seas,  that  "  God  has  indeed  done  great  thin|s 
here," 

It  Is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Missionaries 
on  the  spot — who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  indication  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  procen 
that  was  going  on,  even  Jn  its  incipient  stages,  and 
every  event  which  marked  its  gradual  develop- 
ment, until,  in  the  language  of  the  natives  on 
another  but  similar  occasion,  it  burst  upon  them 
like  the  light  of  the  morning— did  not,  at  the  lime, 
prepare  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  work 
which,  under  God,  they  had  been  instrumental  in 
efiectfiig :  but  their  motto  always  was,  to  "  say  too 
little  rather  than  too  much,"  to  persevere  in  labour, 
rather  than  employ  their  time  in  detailing  their 
engagements ;  and  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution 
and  bnvity  in  speaking  of  any  uing  connected 
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with  themselves,  or  the  people  around  them,  lest 
subsequent  events  should  disappoiot  the  uiticipft- 
tions  which  existing  favourable  appearances  might 
originate.  This  prudential  reserve,  on  some  aC- 
connta,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended ;  yet,  it 
b  possible  to  carry  it  too  far ;  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  however  honourable  to  the  individual) 
who  maintained  it,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tho 
world  has  been  thereby  deprived  of  a  full  record 
of  events,  intimately  connected  with  the  desttniet 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  transpired,  and 
with  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  the  mott 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  during  every  future  age 
of  the  Christian  church. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  present  an  outline  of  this 
great  change.  I  would,  however,  only  offer  it  as  % 
substitute  for  the  more  explicit  statement  which 
my  predecessors  in  the  islands  might  render ;  and 
if,  by  attracting  their  attention  to  the  subject,  I 
should  induce  them  to  furnish  such  a  desideratum, 
my  attempts  will  not  have  been  altogether  in  vain. 
Should  this  be  elicited,  they  will  confer  no  ordinaiy 
beneGt  on  the  cause  of  Missions,  and  afford  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Christian  world. 

A  number  of  interesting  and  important  inquiries 
is  naturally  suggested  by  this  amazing  change ; 
and  we  are  anxious  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
every  fact,  in  the  application  of  those  means  which 
induced  its  commencement,  and  sustained  its  pro^ 
gress.  In  all  its  departments,  and  under  every 
circumstance,  it  bears  the  impress,  and  exhibits, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  the  sovereignty  and  th« 
power,  of  the  Almighty,  in  regard  alike  to  the  time 
of  its  commencement,  the  circumstances  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  the  means  of  its  accomplishment. 

In  regard  to  the  lime  of  its  occurrence.    During 
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no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Mission,  conkl  "tbe 
time  to  fovour"  the  nation  have  appeared  inw« 
unlikely  than  the  present.  The  king's  mind  >p- 
pears  to  have  been  first  seriously  exeicised  in 
reference  to  the  declaration  which  he  subsequently 
made,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Missionaries,  and 
their  departure  from  the  islands,  when  only  one 
(viz.  Mr.  Nott)  remained  with  him ;  and  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  perpetnal  alarm  and 
a^tation  in  which  the  people  were  kept  by  the 
wat,  none  could  be  induced  to  attend  preaching  or 
instruction.  It  is  probable  that  at  that  period 
public  ordinances  were  altc^ether  discontinued. 
The  first  public  or  open  indications  of  the  change, 
were  given  at  a  time  which,  according-  to  hnman 
probabilities,  was  but  little  favourable  to  such 
events.  The  Missionaries  had  but  recently 
returned  from  their  banishment,  and  the  work  of 
instruction  had  scarcely  been  resumed  ;  it  was  the 
beginning,  and  but  the  beginning,  of  a  second 
attempt  to  plant  the  gospel  in  those  Islands.  The 
Missionaries,  considering  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
years  spent  in  Tahiti  as  so  much  time  lost,  were 
commencing  afresh  their  endeavours  on  another 
island,  and  could  hardly  expect  that  at  this  time, 
after  such  a  protracted  delay,  God  would  at  once 
prosper  their  enterprise. 

The  cirvamstances  of  the  nation,  and  of  the 
Mission,  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  such  > 
change.  It  was  not  a  time  of  peace  and  leisure, 
but  of  protracted,  obstinate,  and  barbarous  war — 
the  king  and  his  adherents  were  in  exile,  alter- 
nately agitated  by  the  entreaties  of  their  aui- 
tiiaries  to  attempt  to  retrieve  their  afiairs  by  t 
descent  upon  Tahiti,  or  expecting  their  retreat  to 
be    invaded   by  their    audacious    and  rebellioui 
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conquerors.  It  was  a  period  of  humiliation,  dark- 
ness, and  distress ;  while  the  population  of  Tahiti 
itself  was  torn  by  factions,  and  desolated  by  wan, 
that  threatened  its  extinction,  llieir  teachers 
were  not  much  more  favourably  circumgtanced. 
Few  in  number,  compared  with  what  they  had 
been  when  they  maintained  their  foimer  station  in 
MataTai,  and  suffering^  under  the  heaviest  domestic 
bereavements ;  prevented  by  personal  indisposi- 
tion, and  other  circumstances,  from  engaging', 
either  very  frequently  or  extensively,  in  the  main 
work  of  instructing  the  people ;  their  exertions, 
greatly  to  their  own  regret,  were  exceedingly  cir- 
cumscribed. In  addition  to  these  discourage- 
ments, the  prejudices  of  many  of  the  king's  most 
warm  and  valuable  {riends  were  unusually  strong, 
as  they  considered  the  continuance  of  his  misfor- 
tunes to  result,  in  part,  from  the  countenance  he 
gave,  and  the  ioclination  he  manifested  towards, 
the  religion  of  the  foreigners. 

In  the  means  employed  there  was  nothing  ex* 
traoidinary.  It  is  recorded,  in  the  history  of  the 
Greenland  Missions,  that  the  Moravian  brethren, 
for  five  or  seven  years,  laboured  patiently  and 
diligently  in  teaching  their  hearers  what  are 
termed  the  first  principles  of  religion— inculcating 
the  doctrines  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  the  requirements  of  his  law — without  making 
the  least  favourable  impression  upon  them,  or 
being,  in  many  instances,  able  to  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  their  instructions.  The  first 
instance  of  aecisive  and  salutary  eSect  from  their 
teaching,  was,  we  are  infonned,  what  would,  in 
general,  be  termed  accidental,  and  occasioned  by 
their  reading  to  some  native  visitors  an  account  of 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Saviour,  which  they 
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were  tmuladng  into  the  Temacular  tongue.  Tlie 
attentioD  of  one  of  the  party  was  arreBted,  his 
heart  deeply  afiected,  and  nhunatelj  hia  character 
entirely  changed.  This  circomstance  led  to  a 
complete  alteration  in  the  instructioos  they  gave. 
He  incarnation,  the  life,  especially  the  sunenngi 
and  death,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  were,  tmia 
this  time,  the  principal  subjects  brought  before  the 
minds  of  their  hearers ;  and  the  results  were  such 
as  to  shew  the  prm»iety  of  the  alteration.  Where 
they  had  befi»e  been  naable  to  make  the  least 
impression,  they  now  beheld  numbers  deeply 
a^cted,  («i  whom  these  tratbs  appeared  to  pro- 
duce an  entire  change  of  character  and  deport* 
meat.  I  do  not,  however,  suppose  we  are  to  infer 
from  the  account  that  is  given  of  this  amaang 
woric  in  Greenland,  that,  during  the  first  five  or 
seven  years  of  their  labours  there,  the  being  and 
character  of  God,  &c.  were  inculcated,  to  the  ex- 
clusion or  neglect  of  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Their  teaching  would,  in  that  case, 
have  been  more  defective  than  I  am  willing  to 
suppose  it  was.  Nor  do  I  think  we  are  to  con- 
clude, that,  after  the  change  in  their  instruction, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  advent,  sufferings, 
and  death,  were  insisted  on,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  former;  this  mode  of  exhibiting  scripture 
truth  would  have  been  almost  as  defective  as  the 
other :  but  I  suppose  that,  during  the  earliest 
years  of  their  labours,  the  first  principles  of  reli- 
^on  were  more  frequent  and  prominent  in  their 
instructions,  than  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the 
gospel,  and  that,  subsequently,  these  points  re- 
ceived that  more  frequent  attention,  which  the 
character,  bung,  and  law  of  God,  had  formerly 
omained.     No  alteration,  even  of  this  kind,  how- 
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ever,  appean  to  have  taken  place  in  the  kind  of 
doctriaea  inculcated  by  the  Miiiionariea  among 
the  Tahitiana.  From  the  time  of  my  arriTBl  in 
the  islands,  1  had  lilwaya  a  great  desire  to  know 
whether  any  change  had  been  made  by  the  early 
preachera  in  their  disconraea,  and  other  means 
employed  at  this  period :  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  that  there  was  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary; ther  do  not  appear  in  any  respect  to 
have  varied  the  manner,  or  the  matter,  of  their 
instructions.  1  have  often  adced  Mr.  Nott,  and 
othera  who  were  on  the  spot,  if  there  was  any 
alteratioQ  in  the  mode  of  instruction,  or  the  nature 
of  their  addresses,  as  to  the  prominency  of  any  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  had  not  been  so 
fblly  exhibited  before;  but  I  have  invanably 
learned,  that  they  were  not  aware  of  the  least 
difference  in  the  luad  of  mstruction,  or  the  manner 
of  representing  the  tnitfas  taught  at  this  period, 
and  uiose  inculcated  daring  their  former  residence 
in  Tahiti, 

Their  aim  had  always  been  to  exhibit  fully,  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  simplicity,  the  grand 
doctrines  and  precepts  taught  in  the  Bible,  giving 
«ach  that  share  of  attention  which  it  appeared  to 
hare  obtained  in  the  volume  of  revelation.  Ood, 
they  had  always  endeavoured  to  represent  as  a 
powerful,  benevolent,  and  holy  Being,  justly  re- 
quiring the  grateful  homage,  and  willing  obedience, 
of  his  creatures.  Man,  they  had  represented  as 
Ihe  Scripture  described  him,  and  their  own  obser- 
vation represented  him  to  be,  a  sinner  against  his 
Maker,  and  exposed  to  the  consecjaences  of  his 
gnilt ; — the  lore  of  God,  in  the  gift  of  his  only 
begotten  Son,  as  a  propitiation  for  sin,  and  the  only 
medium  and  ground  of  reconcilialioa  with  Ood, 
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lestoration  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  favour,  and 
the  blessing  of  immortality.  The  death  of  Chiist 
iu  the  place  of  the  sinner,  and  faith  in  this  atone- 
ment, aa  the  sinner's  justificatioo  before  God,  wen 
truths  most  frequently  exhibited.  The  doctrine  at 
Divine  benevolence,  thus  displayedi  vnts  altt^etba 
new  to  the  T^itianB;  nothing  analogous  to  it  had 
ever  entered  into  any  part  of  tiieir  mjthoV^y.  lb 
impression  on  their  minds  was  at  this  time  pro- 
portionate. The  necessity  also  of  Divine  influ* 
ences,  to  make  the  declaration  of  these  truths 
effectual  to  conversion,  and  to  meeten  those  who 
believed,  for  the  heavenly  state,  had  ever  been 
inculcated  in  the  catechetical  and  other  exercises 
of  the  school,  in  the  meeting  for  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  conversation,  and  in  the  dis- 
couises  delivered  in  their  assembhes  for  puUic 
worahip.* 

■  Since  the  pnbliMtktt  of  the  ftmner  edition  of  Ibis 
work,  I  have  not  be«a  a  little  nimriwd,  n  moat  «f 
m;  readers  ma;  iuppose,  to  find  ue  MiuionarMB  m 
the  South  Sea  Iblands  clasied  by  Unitarians  among  the 
teachera  of  UnitHrisnisni.  At  the  last  annual  meetiag 
of  the  "  Rritish  and  Foreign  Unitarian  AasociatiaB,"  beM 
at  Mancliester,  Dr.  Carpenter,  In  a  speech  publitibed  is 
the"  Report  or  the  Proceeding*"  made  the  following  rtata- 
ment  r — "  The  Bccoiinta  I  hare  heard  RiveE  by  Mr,  Ward, 
of  his  method  of  instructiD}^  the  Hindoos^  brought  Dofliiag 
into  view  which  I  should  not  mygeir  have  gladly  taagU 
them;  and  those  who  have  examined  the  work  of  Mr.  EUit 
OD  the  South  Sea  Inlands,  (Polyneiian  Reaearches,)  ma; 
perceive,  that  in  them  the  simple  principles  of  Uula- 
riaaiam  are  eiu^entially  taughL"  The  speech,  coatainiag 
these  BBlrnatioDs,  was  made  after  a  public  dinner,  in  coa- 
nexion  with  a  toast  referriDg  to  MianDDary  exertiona  ;  a 
■ttl^ect  at  all  times  inappropiiateiy  brought  fbrwaid  wbea 
asaocialed  with  usages  of  conTiriality,  deriTed  not  from 
a  Christian  source,  and  in  the  obserraDce  of  vhich,  good 
old  George  Herbert's  adrice, 

'  Drtat  Hir  iht  Itdrd  iIik," 
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The  wonderful  change  that  now  ieemed  to  be 
wrou^t  in  the  minds  qod  hearts  of  many,  did  not 
appeal  to  be  more  the  immediate  result  of  inatnc- 
tiOBs  given  at  the  time,  than  the  remote  but  eer- 
tam  effect  of  truth  imparted,  and  precious  seed, 
which,  having  been  scattered  yean  before,  was 
DOW  revived  with  a  power,  that  the  individuals 
themselves  could  not  comprehend,  nor  on  ordi- 
nary princifdes  explain.  This  circumstance  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of;  it  is  a  wonderful  manifes- 
tation of  the  faithfulness  of  Grod,  who  has  dedued 


is  DDl  alwsy*  regarded.  Cbristianity  i>  not,  m  some  of  ito 
enemies  have  misrepreunted  it,  ■  maroee  unnocint  iTStem  ; 
it  is  raDinentJy  adapted  to  promote  chevrfuluewi,  nti  socisl 
ai  well  a*  individual  enjojnient ;  but  its  enjoTtaent  ia  of 
aoolLer  and  a  higher  order  than  that  of  which  the  ners 
animal  parti  of  our  natnre  are  susceptible — the  exciteaient 
of  wine— beneath  the  influence  of  trhich,  the  loftnteM  and 
energy  of  intellect,  and  the  kindliatt  aJIectioni  of  tlie 
human  heart,  are  often  alike  degraded  and  deitrojed.  Oa 
oecaaions  of  festivity,  when  toast  followa  toast,  tlioagh  the 
patties  mar  UDtbave  passed  the  bouitdaries  of  sobriety,  tlie 
^vingof  Chriiitian  sentiments  as  toasts,  is  net  very  Ikon- 
onrable  to  ClirialiuDitf  itself.  It  is  like  introdaciag  the 
ascred  form  of  Religien,  eptwinlnK  tbe  leaves  of  the  ivy 
aad  the  vine  around  her  brow,  placing  the  bacchsnalisa 
cup  in  har  hand,  and  causing  her  to  utter  the  reapoiueB 
which  direct  the  orgies  of  the  place.  The  habit  of  aittlnf, 
or  standing  up,  and  repeating,  before  drinking  a  glass  of 
wine  after  dinner,  a  religious  sentimeDt,  is  much  leas 
followed  than  foiBsrly ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  altt^ether 
discontiaoed  the  better.  The  i»actice  is  not  peculiar  to 
Vnitanaos,  though,  at  the  Manchester  dinner,  the  toast, 
in  support  of  which  Dr-  Carpeoter'B  speech  was  made, 
was  one  of  a  series,  which,  aacoiding  to  the  Report, 
extended  to  twenty-one. 
.  It  is  not,  however,  my  ol^ect  now  to  remark  on  the 
toasts,  Dor  even  the  speech  of  Dr.  Csrpenter,  excepting  so 
far  •■  the  speech  regards  the  instructions  given  to  the 
Tahitians.    Jt  is  not  aeressary  that  I  should  offer  any 
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that  hia  word  ahall  not  retam  unto  tiiin  void,  bat 
shall  be  found  even  after  many  days;  and  it  b 
-Kanarlcably  adapted  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  all  irtio 
■are  called  to  labour  and  wait  patiently,  BDwing- 
season  after  season  in  hope,  without  reaping  the 
wished-for  harvest- 
Hie  nnivereal,  and  in  many  instances  decisive 
moral  and  religious  change,  that  bos  been  efiected 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  (of  the  commencement, 
and  more  important  parts  of  which,  a  regular, 
tboogfa  necessarily  bitef  account,  has  now  beea 

vindiCBtiMt  of  what  Mr.  Ward  and  hii  cmnpuikiBS 
tongM  the  HisdMS.  Hii  tenuon  on  Ibe  love  of  Chrirt, 
'beiidss  othei'  pnbtic  reconb  which  be  has  lert,  prerenl 
lis  boiiig  qnestioDsble  whether  be  Unght  UaitariuikB 
or  not.  And  I  cssDot  but  regret,  that  bj  Dr.  C&rpeatcr, 
towaida  whom  I  eDtertBin  no  other  feelingi  Ihsn  tfao««  of 
respect,  and  daurs  to  ue  no  other  language  than  that 
which  coDrteay  woald  dictate,  anf  Btalement  in  these 
volonwi  dioojd  hsTS  been  so  mimndentood  ai  to  have 
occaaianed  tha  declaration  to  which  I  have  felt  it  needfirl 
to  refer.  It  b  amnewhat  BinEolar,  that  m;  cObipanioiia 
■Pd  iBTaalf>  tbongfa  in  each  instance  we  have  incalcala4 
the  sasM  sentimenta,  should  Iidtb  been  repreaeated  fay 
onecIsM  of  readers  u,  "  by  mj  own  aecoant,"  nawUlj 
ohooelng,  At  subjects  of  addrtos,  "  the  inunaenlate  c«n- 
eapttoa,  tte  Trlattf,  and  the  Holy  Ohoil,  and  otbar 
■yiterjoBi  doctrintd  points;"  and  by  anotlier  class,  as 
teaching  "  the  simple  prindplsB  of  UnitarianiSB.*' 

It  is  difllcnlt  to  njipose  that  when  th  la  latter  aseertioa  w^ 
■ado,  it  simply  aMant,  that,  u  cramexioo  witt  other  gnt/t 
doctrines  of  rerelatioa,  the  Missionaries  taught  th^  im 
oppositlan  to  the  "  lords  manr,  and  the  gods  many,"  the 
gods  of  wood,  aad  stone,  and  feathers,  the  works  of  tbdr 
own  hands  which  the  heathen  worshipped,  there  was  Oaa 
liriag  and  true  Ood.  By  "other  gnat  doetrlDes  of  rerala* 
tiOB,"  I  refer,  in  additioa  to  the  existence,  perftetions,  aad 
eharaeter  of  the  tme  God,  to  the  doctrine  of  Uie  bill  of 
man  from  his  original  state  of  notitnde  and  happtaeas ; 
and,  la  ooassqaeaoe  <rf  thto,  to  an  inherent  disposition  ta 
prefer  and  practise  eTiI,aad  an  cxposedaMS  to  itspeaaltyi 
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given,)  appean,  in  whatever  view  we  can  poasiblj 
(xntemplate  either  its  nature  or  its  resultB,  nothing 
less  than  a  moral  miracle.  A  change  bo  important 
in  ita  character,  bo  rapid  in  its  prozreBS,  bo  decisive 
in  its  iafluence,  Bubiime  almost  in  proportion  to 
the  feebleness  of  the  agency  by  which  it  was,  under 
God,  accomplished,  although  effected  on  but  a 
small  tribe  or  people,  is  perhaps  not  exceeded  in 
the  history  of  nations,  or  the  revolutions  of  em- 
pires, that  have  so  often  altered  the  moral  and 

to  tlui  MessUJi,  the  diTinelf  appoialed  sod  odIj  means  of 
deliTcraace ;  to  the  diiinity  of  Christ ;  to  the  itoDemeut  b; 
his  death  ;  to  faith  in  him  as  the  sinner's  jusliflcatioa  before 
Ood  ;  and  to  the  diTinity  of  the  Hoi;  Spirit,  and  (he  ne- 
cessity of  his  inflneace  to  render  the  declaratioD  of  th« 
gospel  effectna]  to  those  to  whom  it  wss  prodEumed. 

If  Dr.  Carpenter  meant  that,  with  these  doctrines  ss 
parts  of  a  revelation,  to  the  completeness  of  which  they 
were  essential,  and  in  the  fnll  declaration  of  which  their 
own  Bdelit;  was  to  be  proved,  the  Missionaries  iaculcatsd 
a  belief  In  one  God  ;  he  nnist  have  Icnows,  that  the  tern 
Unitaiianism,  when  ased  as  descriptire  of  sach  teaching, 
was  inapplicable  to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  have 
designated  tbemselies  Unitarians.  Bnt  if,  when  Dr.  Car- 
penter stated  that  in  the  Sooth  Sea  Islands  "  the  simple 
principles  «f  Unitaiianism  .are  esaeotlallr  taught,"  he 
meant  that  the  Nlstionariee  instructed  the  asliTes  la  the 
belief  of  one  God,  to  die  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the  other 
great  doctrines  of  revelation  above  stated.  Til.  that  the; 
tan^t  wliat  diosa  wliom  ha  addressed  considered  as  the 
sssential  principles  of  UnitariBBisa— tken  the  assation 
■mears  entirely  gratnitons. 

There  is  not,  and  there  has  not  been,  a  single  Missionarr 
there,  since  their  flrtt  establishment,  now  fuur-snd-thirty 
years  ago,  who,  had  he  inculcated  what  Unitarians  them- 
selves call  Unitarianism,  would  not  have  been  regarded, 
by  his  companions,  as  having  renounced  bis  faith,  ana 
tbrsaken  his  Lord.  The  command  of  Chriet  to  teach 
all  nations,  In  obedience  to  which  the  MiMionary  bad 
devoted  his  life  to  the  labour  of  preaching  tbe  gospel, 
directed  him  to  iMptize  every  proselyte  in  the  name  of  (he 
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cbil  aipect  of  our  mrld.  This  great  and  impott- 
ant  event,  confirmed  in  iU  results,  and  KtrengiA- 
ened  in  ita  character,  b;  the  extension  of  its  iafhi- 
enoe,  and  the  increasing  power  of  tJie  principles  it 
implanted,  dnring  the  last  fonrteen  years,  dready 
occupies  no  infenor  place  among  the  modem  eri- 
dences  of  Christianity,  and  the  demoostrations  of 
ita  legitimate  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  cooditton, 
and  devata  the  raoral  and  intellectual  character, 
of  the  moat  wreldted  and  depraved  among  man* 

Fslkir.BBdaf  &eS(«,aBd  of  Um  HoIt  Ghost,  aad  Oas 
•splidttr  cajoiacd  tbe  exhitatiOB  ot  tbe  doctrine  of  Ob 
Triaitj,  wkwh  ereiT  UnilariaB  pnfcucs  to  deny  :  «Bd,  n 
br  ■•  Polnerian  R«*caiches  is  eonoened,  the  aflitaatioa 
iwnwi  wUhont  tbo  least  raoDdatian. 

tka*  niw  la  tbe  wofk  itself.  The  psonce,  ia  em- 
aexioa  wHh  wbick  Oese  nnsiti  aie  Inlrodnced,  logttLa 
Kilk  OTOT  otker,  ia  whkk  tbe  lantimeBti  held  or  lan^ 
bftba  IliwioMrias  ai«  stated,  are  saScieDl  to  shew  tbil 
•^--  •  -it  [»ewsl gated  a  Bntilsled  gospel — tbe  rail 

—  -)■  all  classes,  shews  that  is 

'  I  the  opiakms  erprawed  I 
r  that  tbeir  Mlb  Is  not  wbit 


ssost  Ukd7  Id  be  siaeere    the  near  approach  ta  tW 

anseea  vorid.  aad  lbs  direct  appeal  to  the  Most  Hl^  is 
pta;e>>  lUasUalioBS  of  Ibis  remuk  au;  be  foand  in  Po> 
Bara's  prayer,  raeonled  la  page  16) ;  hts  letter,  page  I7S; 
tbe  «sp«neiice  of  Aa  djiag  Aani,  page  ITS ;  the  coadsd 
of  the  BSIODished  native  on  bearing  tbe  Id  Chapter  d 
6t  John's  Oospel,  as  girea  in  page  I8T  of  Ibe  pnsesl 
ToluHM  i  aad  other  piaoea,  wUeb  It  Is  needless  to  ess- 
'  nets  of  UailariaDs,  tbeir  sdnptabM 

._ , s  of  ignetasce,  de^Tit;,  gailt,  sad 

wi«tcbeda«sa,  iasepaiable   tnm  pagan  Ism,   eren   in    ta 
BMWt  hroaiable  drcanabaees,  I  nake  ao  reaMrks. 

The  fere«olBg  statnaaal  of  the  teacblaa  of  tbeHlssios- 
ariea  io  the  S<nrtb  Sea  IslaadL  I  hara  deoned  not  Ims 
fnst  to  them  than  dneto  nty  reaaeis. 
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kini].  Emotions  of  astonialiinent,  admiraticm,  and 
gratitude,  involuDtarily  tkrise  in  every  mind  ia  the 
least  degree  sn»ceptible  of  humanity  or  religion  ; 
while  increasii^;  conrictioiu  of  the  divine  origin  oT 
revelation  must  fasten  on  the  QBdentanding,  and 
additional  encouragement  strengthen  the  hopes,  of 
every  individual  who,  according  to  the  promise  of 
God,  is  anticipating  the  arrival  of  a  period,  wkem 
a  transformation,  equally  decisive  and  lovely,  shall 
change  the  morel  deserts  of  the  earth  into  regions 
of  Older  and  beauty,  and  the  wilderness  shall  be* 
come  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  • 

In  order  roore  fully  to  illustrate  the  kind  of 
scripture  truth  that  appears,  in  connexion  with 
others,  to  have  aflected  deeply  the  minds  of.th* 
people,  one  single  instance,  among  many  that 
might  be  adduced,  will  ^ew,  that  in  the  mild 
and  verdant  islands  of  the  south,  as  well  as  the 
fitizen  and  barren  r^ioos  of  the  north,  in  Tahiti 
■swell  as  ID  Greenland,  the  attractions  of  the  Cross 
move  and  melt  the  human  heart.  It  was  the  cub< 
torn  of  the  MisaloDaries,  not  only  to  instruct  the 
natives  in  the  school,  preach  to  them  in  the  chapel, 
and  itinerate  through  the  villages,  but  to  assemble 
them  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  from  mantucript, 
such  portions  of  the  scripture  as  were  deemed 
suitable  to  their  circumstances.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  Mr.  Nott  was  readbg  the  first  portiont 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  to  a  number  of  the 
natives.  When  he  had  finished  the  sixteenth  verse 
of  the  third  chapter,  a  native,  who  had  listened 
with  avidity  and  joy  to  the  words,  interrupted  him, 
and  said,  "  What  words  were  those  you  read  t  what 
sounds  were  those  I  heard  ?  let  me  hear  those  words 
again."  Mr.  Nott  read  again  the  vene,  "  Ood  so 
loved,"  &c.  when  the  native  roM  from  his  seat, 


and  MJd,  Is  that  true?  can  that  be  true?  God 
lore  the  world,  when  the  world  not  love  him  I  God 
to  loved  the  world  as  to  gn«  his  Son  to  die,  that 
nan  might  not  die !  Can  that  be  true  ?  Mr.  Nrtt 
again  read  the  verae,  "  God  so  lored  the  world," 
&c.  told  him  it  was  true,  and  that  it  was  the  ums- 
■!«;«  Ood  had  sent  to  them,  and  that  whosoem 
believed  in  him,  would  not  perish,  but  be  han^ 
after  death,  llie  overwhelming  feelings  of  the 
wonderii^  native  were  too  powerful  for  exprcaaon 
or  restraint.  He  bunt  into  tears,  and  as  these 
chased  each  other  down  his  countenance,  he  re- 
tired to  meditate  in  private  on  the  amazing  kive  of 
God,  which  had  that  day  reached  his  soul;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  was  afio'- 
waids  raised  to  share  the  peace  and  haf^inesa 
resulting  from  the  lore  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
his  heart. 

Connected  with  the  means  employed  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  important  woric,  a  few  remarks 
on  the  agentt  who,  nnder  God,  were  instrumental 
in  effecting  it,  may  not  be  inappropriate.  In  ccHn~ 
mon  with  the  Missionaries  in  ouer  parts  of  the 
world,  they  have  been  described,  by  the  enemies 
of  rel^ion,  as  ignorant  and  dogmatical  fanatics: 
more  intent  on  the  inculcation  of  the  peculiaiitiea 
of  their  sect  or  party,  than  promoting  the  well- 
beiog  of  the  people  ;  holding  out  no  indncetcent, 
1^  precept  or  example,  to  industrious  habits,  &c. 
Tae  present  state  of  the  islands  in  which  they  have 
ipeut  so  many  years,  compared  with  what  it  was 
at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  and  dnrit^  several 
subsequent  years,  is  a  sufficioit  refatatioa  to  every 
charge  of  this  kind. 

But  there  are  individuals,  from  whose  general 
habits  of  observation,  and  priociplet  of  jndgncnt, 
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ally  described  them  as  the  moat  unsuitable  agents 
that  could  have  been  employed.  This  mode  of 
representation,  although  I  do  not  regard  the  Mis- 
sionaries or  their  proceeding  as  perfect,  I  consider 
to  be  far  from  just.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
entogize  their  labours,  or  to  lavish  panegyric  upon 
their  achievements .  But  in  the  estimate  of  their 
character,  qualifications,  and  exertions,  a  variety 
of  considerations  ought  to  have  a  greater  influence 
on  the  mindi  of  those  by  whom  they  are  thus 
represented,  than  they  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
exert.  Missionary  e^rt,  on  the  extended  scale 
and  in  the  distant  ajid  comparatively  unexplored 
field  in  which  they  attempted  it,  was  an  event 
as  new  among  the  British  churches,  as  the  broad, 
catholic  principles,  npon  which  it  was  undertaken, 
were  unparalleled. 

'  The  authentic  information  possessed  by  many 
who  combined  in  arranging  the  plan,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  attempted  its  execution,  was  not 
only  exceedingly  limited,  but  received  through  a 
medium*  that  necessarily  imparted  a  higher  glow 
of  colouring,  than  those  channels  through  which 
more  accurate  accounts  have  since  been  trans- 
mitted. Many,  no  doubt,  embarked  in  the  enter- 
prise, as  Bubsequent  events  fully  proved,  with  in- 
correct ideas  of  the  work,  or  mistaken  views  of  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  It 
.8  not,  however,  to  those  who  abandoned  the  task, 
tbat  I  refer  so  mach,  as  to  those  who  (except  when 
driven  from  it  by  the  approaching  desolations  of 
murderous  war)  maintained  their  post,  and  died  in 
the  field ;  or  who,  after  having  sustained  the  pri- 
*  Vajmgca  of  Co«k,  BUgh,  ttc. 
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vation  and  toil  of  thirty  vean  of  exile  from  countn 
and  iirom  home,  are  still  witling  to  end  tbeir  daya 
among  the  people  with  whose  interests  and  deMinj 
they  have  identified  themsehes. 

Their  &mily  connexions  may  not  indeed  have 
been  of  the  highest  class,  neidier  may  the  indi- 
Tiduali  themselves  have  enjoyed  the  advantagea 
of  a  very  liberal  education,  nor  possessed  any  veij 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  world.  It  b  only 
in  comparatively  recent  times  that  individuals  <rf 
diis  class  have,  by  eroboricing  personally  on  the 
arduous  and  self-denying  work  of  propagating 
Cbristiantty  amongst  pagan  nations,  exhibited 
some  noble  examples  of  Cliristian  devotedneaa. 
Many  of  the  firat  Missionaries  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands  were  acquainted  with  the  most  useful  <A 
the  mechanic  arts,  which  were  adapted  to  produce 
a  favourable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  They  had  obtained  a  creditable  Eng- 
lish, if  not  a  classical,  education,  a  due  knowledge 
of  the  scriptures,  and  an  experimental  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity ;  while  some, 
with  great  mental  vigour  combined  no  small  de- 
gree of  intellectual  culture.  Their  own  improve- 
ment,and  the  preparation  for  instructing  the  people, 
was  prosecuted  contemporaneously  with  their  efiorts 
to  teach  the  people ;  and  the  numerous  and  re* 
Spectable  philological  and  other  manuscripts  which 
these  have  transmitted  to  England,  although  never 
published,  shew  that  they  were  fcr  from  being 
unqualified  for  their  work. 

Had  the  first  Mission  to  the  Soutli  Seas  been 
composed  entirely  of  individuals  eminent  for  theif 
scientific  knowledge  and  classical  attainments,  they 
would  probably  have  been  less  suitable  agents  than 
those  who  actually  went ;  as,  it  may  be  presumed. 
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Uieir  preriouB  habits  ol  life  would  not  hare  fur- 
nJHhed  the  b«it  preparativM  for  the  privatioDs  and 
difficulties  to  which  they  would  hv/e  been  ex- 
poBed.  Yet  it  would  uodoubtedly  have  been 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Miasion,  had  some  >uch 
g0tea  individuals  been  included  among  its  mem- 
bera.  Such  were  not,  however,  at  that  time  lO 
ready,  as  they  have  subsequently  been,  to  engage 
in  the  enterprise ;  individuals  of  this  class  do  not 
appear  to  have  understood  that  the  highest  attain- 
ments, and  noblest  powers,  are  best  employed, 
and  their  Author  most  honoured,  when  they  are 
exerted  in  a  cause  which,  of  all  others,  presents 
the  strongest  claims,  and  afibrds  the  most  suitable 
sphere,  for  their  successful  operation.  The  service, 
therefore,  necessarily  devolved  on  those  who  were 
willing,  under  every  accompanying  disadvantage, 
to  undertake  it.  They  were  not  perhaps  distin- 
^ishcd  by  brilliancy  of  genius,  or  lomness  of 
mtellect ;  but  in  uncompromising  sternness  of 
principle,  unaffected  piety,  ardour  of  devotedness, 
uncomplaining  endurance  of  privations,  (not  easily 
comprehended  by  those  who  have  always  remained 
at  home,  or  visited  only  civilized  portions  of  foreign 
climes,)  in  undeviating  perseverance,  in  exertion 
under  discouragements  the  most  protracted  and 
depressing^,  and  in  plain  and  honest  detail  of  their 
endeavours  and  success,  they  have  been  inferior 
to  few  who  have  been  honoured  to  labour  in  the 
Missionary  field.  I  have  known  some  of  these 
devoted  men,  who,  though  not  insensible  to  the 
endearments  of  kindred  and  home,  and  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  life,  have  for  yeais  been  deprived 
of  what  roost  would  deem  the  necessaries  of  life. 
These  self-denying  individuals  have  been  so  desti- 
tute of  a  change  of  apparel,  that  they  could  not. 
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without  some  ucrifice  of  feeliog,  meet  any  of  ibeir 
own  countrymen  by  whom  the  island  might  be 
visited ;  and,  often  riaing  in  the  taoming'  mm  the 
niHtic  bed,  withont  knowing  whence  the  suppliet 
of  even  native  food  for  the  day  were  to  be  derired, 
they  have  Bent  out  a  native  lenant-boT  to  seek  far 
br^d-fruit  in  the  monntains,  or  to  solicit  a  stq)|ily 
from  the  trees  of  some  friendly  chief  in  tie 
nei|;hboarhood,  while  they  have  repaired  to  the 
school,  and  pursued  their  luily  instruction,  cheered 
and  enconi^^  only  by  the  progress  of  their 
Bcholara. 

Such  are  the  men  who  have  long  labotned  to 
these  islands ;  and  thou^  others  may  have  beat 
associated  with  them,  who  have  turned  back,  or 
proved  themselves  unequal  to  the  station,  wliae 
many,  who  stand  firm  at  their  post  at  home,  would 
perhaps  have  fointed,  or  have  fallen  under  the  dk- 
couragements  insepaiaUe  from  it — they  have  been 
faithful.  They  seek  not  the  praise  that  cmnetb 
from  man,  but  the  testimony  of^  their  consciences, 
and  the  approval  of  Heaven ;  and,  inespecttve  of 
the  honour  Qod  has  put  upon  them,  they  are  ta- 
titled,  from  their  steady  and  successful  course,  to 
be  "  big^y  esteemed  for  their  works'  sake." 
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Arriial  in  the  South  Sea  Islands — Aochorage  in  Matft- 
vai — Virit  from  PoniBre — Lauding  hU  horee — Inter- 
TJew  with  the  qaeen  and  princess— Attonishitient  of  the 
natiTM  on  rieirinB  the  hone  and  big  rider — Voyage  to 
Eimeo — Opanoha,  or  Taloo  harbour — Landing  at  Ei- 
meo — Welcome  from  the  natites — Fioit  night  on  shore — 
Present  from  the  chiefB — Visit  to  the  Bchooli — First 
Sabbath  in  the  islands — Description  of  the  native  cha- 
pel— Appearance  and  bebarioar  of  natiTe  congrega- 
tionl — Vojage  to  Afarealtu-' NatiTe  meal — Description 
of  Aftreaitn— Removal  tbilher— Means  of  conveyance— 
Arriral  at  the  station. 

In  the  interesting  state  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  ve  found  the  inhabitants  on  our  arrival 
in  tne  early  part  of  1817. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  February  we  sailed 
from  'l\ibnai ;  but,  in  consequence  of  unfaTOurable 
winds,  did  not  reach  Tahiti  till  the  10th.  'As  we 
approached  its  southern  shore,  a  canoe  came  ofl 
with  some  Datives,  who  broueht  a  pig  and  vegeta- 
bles for  sale ;  but  the  wind  blowing  fresh,  we  soon 
passed  by,  and  had  little  more  than  a  glance  a^ 
the  people.  About  sunset  we  found  ourselves  a 
■bort  distance  to  the  northward  of  Point  Venus, 
having  sailed  along  the  east  and  northern  shores 
of  Tahiti,  charmed  with  the  rich  and  varied  scenery 
of  the  island,  jtutly  denominated  the  queen  of  the 
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PacUlc,  whoM  landtcapes,  though  circanuerifaed  ii 
extent,  are 

"  So  kirely,  ao  Bdonad 
Vifli  hill,  and  dale,  and  lam,  and  winding  Ttlt, 
Woodland,  and  itnam,  and  lake,  and  rolling  aCM,** 

thftt  they  are  Beldam  Boipaued,  eren  in  the  btran 
portions  of  the  world. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  Fefeuwy,  1817, 
as  the  light  of  the  day  brolce  upon  ui,  we  disco- 
vered  that  during  the  night  we  had  drifted  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  ue  island ;  the  canoes  of  the 
natives,  however,  soon  suironnded  our  vessel ;  num- 
bers of  the  people  were  admitted  on  board,  and  we 
hEid  the  long  desired  satisfaction  of  intercoune 
with  them,  t^ugh  the  medium  of  an  inteipicter. 
They  were  not  altogether  so  prepossessing  lo  pa- 
son,  as,  from  the  different  accounts  I  had  read, 
1  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  Hie  impression  pro- 
duced by  OUT  tint  interview  was,  notwithstandu^, 
for  from  being  unlnvonnible ;  we  were  at  once 
gratified  vith  their  vivacity,  and  soon  after  witfa 
the  simple  indications  of  the  piety  which  several 
exhibited.  A  good-looking  native,  about  forty  yean 
of  age,  who  said-  his  name  was  Maine,  ana  who 
came  on  board  as  a  pilot,  we  invited  to  our  break- 
fast. We  had  nearly  finished,  when  he  took  his 
seat  at  the  table ;  yet,  before  tasting  his  food,  be 
modestly  bent  his  head,  and,  shading  bis  Ivow 
with  his  hand,  implored  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
provision  before  him.  Several  of  the  officers  were 
much  aHected  at  his  seriousness ;  and  though  one 
attempted  to  raise  a  smile  at  his  expense,  it  only 
elicited  from  bim  an  expreasion  of  compassMin. 
To  me  it  was  -the  most  pleasing  sight  I  nad  yet 
beheld,  and  imparted  a  higgler  aest  to  the  enjoy- 
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ment  1  experienced  in  giaiing  on  tbe  iiland,  as  we 
•ailed  along  its  ifaorea. 

Midday  was  pait  before  we  entered  Hatavai 
bay.  As  we  sailed  into  the  baiboar,  we  passed 
near  the  coral  reef,  on  which  Captain  Wallia  Htniclc 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1767,  when  he  firat  entered 
the  bay.  His  ship  remained  stationary  nearly  an 
honr;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  circumstaace, 
the  reef  has  received  the  name  of  the  Dolphin 
rock.  As  we  passed  by  it,  we  felt  gratefnl  that 
the  winds  were  fair  and  die  weather  calm,  and  that 
we  had  reached  our  anchorage  in  safety. 

Matavai  ia  rather  an  open  bay,  and  althoa^ 
screened  from  the  prevailing  trade  winds,  is  ex- 
posed to  die  tootliem  and  westerly  gales,  and  also 
to  a  considerable  swell  from  the  sea.  The  long 
flat  neck  of  land  which  fbnns  its  northern  boun- 
dary, was  the  spot  on  which  Captain  Cook  erected 
bis  tents,  and  fixed  his  instnimeats  for  observing 
the  transit  of  Venus ;  on  which  account,  it  has 
ever  since  been  called  Point  Venus.  Excepting 
those  parts  enclosed  as  gardens  or  plantations,  the 
land  near  tlie  shore  is  covered  with  long  grass,  or 
a  species  of  convolvulus,  tnlled  by  the  natives 
pohtia;  numerous  clamps  of  trees,  and  waving 
cocoa-nuts,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  its 
appearance.  A  fine  stream,  rising  in  the  interior 
mountains,  winds  through  the  sinuoaities  of  the 
head  of  the  valley,  and,  fertilizing  the  district  of 
Matavai,  flows  through  the  centre  of  this  long  neck 
of  land,  into  the  lea. 

Such,  without  much  alteration,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, was  the  appearance  of  this  beautiful  bay,  when 
discovered  by  Captain  Wallis,  in  1767 ;  and  two 
yeara  af^r,  when  first  visited  by  Captain  Cook  ;  or 
when  Captain  Bligh,  la  the  Bounty,  spent  six 
o2 
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months  at  anchor  here  in  1788  and  1789;  whea 
Captain  Vancouver  arrived  in  1792 ;  Captam  Ne«, 
of  the  DfcdaluB,  in  1793 ;  and  Captain  Wilson,  n 
(he  DufT,  who  anchored  in  the  same  bay  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1797. 

It  was  on  the  northern  shores  of  this  bay,  tint 
eighteen  of  the  Missionariea,  who  left  England  in 
th«  Duff,  firat  landed,  upwards  of  thirty  yetn 
ago. 

And,  although  the  scene  before  me  was  now  one 
of  loveliness  and  quietude,  cheerftil,  yet  placid  ta 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay,  that  acarcely  li'pfAti 
by  the  vessel's  side,  it  has  often  worn  a  ver; 
differeot  aspect.  Here  the  first  Missionaries  &«- 
quently  heard  the  song  accompanying  the  licco- 
tioua  Areois  dance,  &e  deafening  noise  of  idd 
worship,  and  saw  the  human  victim  cairied  by  for 
sacrifice :  here,  too,  they  often  heard  the  stsitling 
cry  of  war,  and  saw  their  frighted  neigfaboors  fly 
before  the  murderous  spear  and  pluadering  hand 
of  lawless  power.  The  invaders'  torch  reduced 
the  native  hut  to  ashes,  while  the  Inrid  flaioe 
seared  the  green  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  doodi 
of  smoke,  rising  up  amoi^  their  groves,  daikened 
for  a  time  sumnuuling  objects.  On  such  occa- 
sions, and  they  were  not  infrequent,  the  contnst 
between  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  mmt 
have  been  most  affecting,  appearing  as  if  the 
demons  of  darkness  had  liKhted  up  infernal  fires, 
even  in  the  bowers  of  paradise 

Most  of  the  islanders  who  bad  boarded  us  in  the 
morning  continued  in  the  ship,  others  arrived  st 
we  ^proacbed  the  bay ;  and  long  before  we  an- 
chored, our  decks  were  crowded  with  natives.  Our 
prepossessions  in  their  favour  continued  to  in- 
crease, -and   we  viewed  them  with  do  oidinsiy 
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inteiist,  as  those  among  whom  we  were  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  our  days.  Many  of  them  nore 
tome'  article  of  European  dreaa,  and  all  were 
attiied  In  native  cloth,  though  several  had  only  a 
maro,  or  broad  girdle,  round  the  waist.  There 
was  a  degree  of  openness  in  their  countenance^ 
and  Tivacity  in  their  manners,  which  was  not  un- 
pleaung. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  anchor,  before  Pomare 
tent  ua  a  laige  albicore,  and  a  variety  of  profi- 
sions,  and  shortly  after  came  on  board.  1  was 
■tmck  with  his  tall  and  almost  gigantic  appear- 
ance ;  he  waa  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  seemed 
about  forty  years  of  age.  His  forehead  was  rather 
prominent  and  hirii,  his  eyebrows  narrow,  well 
defined,  and  nearly  stnd^t ;  hia  hair,  which  waa 
combed  back  from  his  forehead,  and  the  sides  of 
bis  fece,  was  of  a  glossy  black  colour,  slightly 
curled  behind ;  hia  eyel  were  small,  sometimes 
appearing  remulably  keen,  at  others  rather  heavy ; 
fau  nose  wBs  straight,  and  the  nostrils  by  no  means 
large,  hia  lips  were  tbidc,  and  his  chin  proiectiug. 
He  waa  airayed  in  a  handsome  tipnta,  of  native 
inanufiKture.  His  body  was  stout,  but  not  dig' 
proportioned  to  his  height ;  and  his  limbs,  though 
well  formed,  were  not  firm  and  muscular.  He 
welcomed  me  to  Tahiti ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
speared  disappointed  when  he  learned  that  only 
one  Missionary  had  arrived,  having  been  led  to 
expect  several.  His  acquaintance  with  English 
waa  very  partial,  and  mine  with  Tahitlan  much 
mote  so;  our  conrenation  was,  consequently, 
neither  free  nor  animated.  He  inquired  after 
King  George,  Oovemor  Macquarrie,  and  Mr. 
Manden ;  Ute  thne  of  oar  departure  fknn  Nev 
Holland;  the  naUire  of  our  voyage,  &c.    Hiestf 
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jnquirio  I  anBwerad,  and  hutded  him  &  ntimber  of 
small  presents  wfaicli  I  had  brogght  &om  England, 
adding'  a  curious  pitinlaiife  of  my  own,  whic^  be 
had  appeared  detiroiu  to  poMoaa.  H«  had  a  hobH 
English  Bible,  and,  at  lus  request,  I  read  to  faH 
one  or  two  chapters.  He  nppeared  to  ander^ 
■tand,  in  some  degree,  the  English  lan^agc,  al- 
though unable  to  speak  it.  After  spending  kkbc 
time  In  the  cabin,  the  king  went  to  see  the  cttttln 
we  had  brought  from  New  South  Wales,  and  par* 
ticularly  a  horse,  which  the  owners  of  the  ship  had 
sent  him  as  a  present. 

Pomare  was  greatly  ddigfated  with  the  hnae ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  afWnoon,  the  poor  animal, 
after  having  been  hung  in  slings,  and  unable  to  lia 
down  during  the  greater  part  of  the  toyage,  was 
hoisted  out  of  the  hold,  to  be  taken  athore  in  a 
large  pair  of  canoes  which  the  king  had  ordered 
alongside  for  that  purpoefl.  During  this  tranaitioii, 
while  the  horse  was  suspended  midwaT  between 
the  gangway  and  the  yaid-anm,  some  of  the  ban- 
dages gave  way ;  when  the  animal,  after  bailing 
•ome  time  by  the  neck  and  fore-legs,  to  the  great 
terror  both  of  Praiare  and  the  captain,  slipped 
through  die  sliimB,  and,  clearing  the  ship's  ode, 
fell  into  the  sea.  He  instantly  rose  to  the  surface ; 
and,  snorting,  as  if  ^ad,  even  under  these  ciicnm- 
StBDces,  to  gain  his  freedom,  swam  towards  the 
shore;  but  the  natives  no  sooner  aaw  him  at 
liberty,  than  they  plunged  into  the  water,  and  M- 
lowed  like  a  ahou  of  sharks  or  porpcusea  after  him. 
0ome  seizing  his  mane,  others  lus  tail,  endearotDed 
to  hold  him,,  till  the  terrified  creature  appearad  m 

Ct  danger  of  a  watery  grave.     1m  captain 
red  down  the  boat ;  tba  kii^-  shoatu^,  dbact- 
fld  the  nativea  to  leav«  th«  hwH  to  himKlf :  bat 
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Ms  voice  wu  loit  ftmid  the  din  and  clamour  of  th« 
crowd*  that  accompanied  the  exhausted  and  fright- 
ened animal  to  the  land.  At  length  he  reached  the 
beach  la  eafety ;  apd,  se  he  rose  out  of  the  water,  the 
natiTes  on  the  shore  fled  with  precipitation,  climbing 
the  trees,  or  crouching;  behind  the  rocki  and  the 
bushes  for  Kcnrity.  When,  however,  they  saw 
one  of  the  seamen,  who  had  landed  with  the  cap- 
tain  fKMn  the  ship,  take  bold  of  the  halter  that  was 
on  his  neck,  they  returned,  to  gratify  their  curi- 
Mity.  Host  of  them  had  heard  of  horses,  and 
some  of  them  had,  perhaps,  seen  those  belonging  . 
to  Hai,  (Omai,)  landed  on  &e  island  by  Captain 
Cook,  fwty  yean  before ;  bnt  it  was  undoubtedly 
tbe  &st  anmal  of  the  kind  the  greater  part  of 
tbem  had  ever  seen. 

The  king  bad  not  been  long  on  board,  when  the 
qncen  arrived,  and  was  ushered  into  the  cabin.  Her 
penon  was  about  themiddle  stature;  hercomplezion 
fairer  than  any  other  native  I  have  seen  ;  her  fbnn 
elegant,  and  her  whole  appeanttce  prepossessing. 
Mer  voice,  however,  was  by  no  means  son,  and  her 
manners  were  less  engaging  than  those  of  «everal 
of  her  companions.  She  was  habited  in  a  light 
loose  and  flowing  dress  of  beaotifully  white  native 
cloth,  taitefolly  bstened  on  the  left  sbonlder,  and 
leaching  to  the  ankle :  her  hair  was  rather  lighter 
thanthatof  the  natives  in  general;  and  on  her  head 
the  wote  a  li^t  and  elegant  native  bonnet,  of  green 
and  yellow  cocoa-nut  kaves;  each  ear  was  perfi>- 
rated,  and  m  tbe  perforation  two  or  three  ftowers 
of  the  firagrant  Cape  jessamine  were  inserted.  She 
was  accompanied  bj  her  sister,  Fomare-vahine. 
Aimata,  the  yoimg  princess,  only  daughter  of 
Pomare  and  the  queen,  who  appeared  i^out  ax 
yean  of  age,  w«a  brought  by  ber  nun«,  and  fol- 
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lowed  by  her  attendants  into  the  cabin.  We  de- 
livered Ae  few  presents  we  had  brought  for  them, 
regretting  that  we  could  not  enter  into  convefM- 
tion.  They  spent  about  two  hoars  on  board ;  and 
then,  followed  by  their  numerous  retinue,  returned 
to  the  shore. 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  next  morning;  oarTeaad 
was  auTTonnded  with  canoes,  and  provisioos  in 
abundance  were  ofiered  fbr  baiter.  Pomai«  abo 
sent  us  a  present. 

About  nine  o'clock,  I  aaw  crowds  of  natives  re- 
pairing towards  the  place  where  the  horse  had 
been  tied  up,  in  charge  of  one  of  Pomare's  favourite 
chiefs ;  and  shortly  aflerwaids  he  was  led  imt, 
while  the  multitude  gazed  at  him  with  great 
astonishment.  Soon  after  breakfast,  our  captain 
landed  with  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and  other  pre- 
sents, which  Mr.  Birote,  of  Sydney,  had  sent  oat 
with  the  horae.  They  were  delivered  to  Pomaie, 
who  requested  that  the  saddle  and  bridle  might  be 

Eut  on  the  horse,  and  that  the  captain  would  lide 
im.  His  wishea  were  complied  with,  and  the 
multitude  appeared  highly  delighted  when  they 
saw  the  aminal  walking  and  running  along  the 
beach,  with  the  captain  on  his  back.  Utey  called 
him  Intaa-horO'/etaui  and  bwia-afai-taata  ;  land- 
running  pig,  and  man-carrying  pig.  About  mid- 
day the  captain  returned  to  the  ship;  and  we 
■hortly  afterwards  weighed  anchor,  and  Bailed  fi)r 
the  isWd  of  Eimeo. 

We  enjoyed  a  most  delightful  tail  aloii{>  the 
Borthein  part  of  Eimeo  the  next  moniii^,  and 
soon  after  twelve  o'clock  anchored  in  the  spaciou 
and  charming  bay  of  Opanohu,  or,  aa  it  is  nnuUy 
called  by  foreigners.  The  harbour  of  Taloo. 

Long  before   we  mchored.    Heasn.  fiickoall. 
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Wilion,  Henry,  and  Daviei,  came  on  board,  fol- 
lowed hj  the  other  memberB  of  the  Mission,  who 
greeted  our  arrival  with  Batis&ction.  We  accom- 
panied them  to  the  shore,  and  landed  on  the 
western  side  of  the  bay,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
13th  of  February,  1817,  happy,  under  cireum- 
•tancea  of  health  and  comfort,  to  enter  upon  oar 
field  of  future  labour,  and  grateful  for  the  mer- 
ciful providence  by  which  we  had  been  con- 
ductea  in  safety  to  Uie  end  of  otu:  long  and  event- 
ful voyage. 

On  reaching  the  habitatJons  of  the  MitsionarieB, 
we  were  cordially  welcomed  to  their  society,  and 
were  rejoiced  to  behold  them  cheered  by  the  intel- 
ligence we  had  brought,  and  the  prospect  of 
receiving  a  still  greater  accession  to  their  nnmbera. 
The  evening  pused  pleasantly  and  rapidly  away ; 
many  of  the  pious  inhabitants  and  chieft,  iu  me 
numboarhooa,  came  to  greet  our  arrival,  with 
evident  emotions  of  delight;  among  them  wai 
one,  whose  salutation  I  shall  never  forget :  "la 
ara  na  oe  i  te  Atua,  la  ora  oe  i  le  hatre  raa 
■tat  to  net, no  te  Aroha  o  te  Atua  oe  i  laemaiai;" 
"  Blessing  on  you  from  God,  peace  to  you  in 
coming  here,  on  account  of  the  love  of  Ood  are 
yoa  come."  These  were  his  words.  His  person 
was  tall  and  commanding,  his  hair  black  and 
curling,  his  eyes  benignant,  and  his  whole  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  a  joy  that  declared  his 
tongue  only  obeyed  the  dictates  of  hii  heart. 
His  name  vras  AtntA,  a  native  of  Raiatea,  fonnerly 
an  Areoi  and  a  warrior,  who  had  arrived,  iritfa 
numbers  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  support  of 
Pomare,  after  his  expulsion  fiom  Tahiti,  bnt  whose 
heart  had  been  dianged  by  the  power  of  the 
gospel  of  Clu^.    He  was  afterwards  associated 
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vidi  tu  Rt  Hnabine,  Bobseqnently  became  mj 
fblkow-Iftbourer  in  the  Sandwich  Isluids,  and  wu, 
iHien  I  lB«t  heard  from  the  islaods,  about  to  be 
ordained  paator  of  a  Christian  church  in  StrChaiW 
Sander's  Island. 

At  a  late  hour  we  retired  to  rest,  bat  not  to 
sleep.  We  needed  and  sougifat  repose,  but  the 
incidents  of  the  day  had  produced  a  decree  of  ex- 
citunent  that  did  not  speedily  snbude ;  m  additmi 
to  which,  the  constant  and  loud  roaring  of  the  smf 
kept  us  awake  till  nearly  daybreak.  The  hoaat  m 
which  we  lodg^  was  near  the  shore  ;  and  the  long 
heavy  billows  of  the  sea  rolling  in  snccesuv«  soiget 
orer  the  coral  reefs  that  suiround  the  island,  kept 
tip,  through  the  n^t,  a  hollow  and  heavy  soiina, 
resembling  that  produced  by  the  rumUrng  of  car- 
riages in  a  vast  city,  heard  at  a  distance  in  tbc 
stillness  of  evening.  The  wsU,  or  outside  of  the 
dwelling,  was  composed  only  of  laige  sticks,  or 
poles,  placed  perpendicularly  from  the  floor  to  tha 
roof,  two  or  three  inches  apart,  so  that  we  could 
Bee  the  ocean  on  one  side,  and  the  dark  outline  of 
the  inland  mountains  on  the  other ;  while  looldog 
Up  IkrougK  the  roof,  wtudi  was,  in  this  respect, 
lice  Ossian's  ghost,  we  discerned  the  stars  twink- 
ling in  a  blue  and  cloodless  sky.  We  did  not, 
however,  feel  the  air  too  cool;  and  our  lolling 
was  quite  as  good  a*  that  in  which  the  Missionarica 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  passed  their  firat  night  ta 
Hontmmi;  and  much  better  tluui  Mr.  Handen, 
kiid  his  companion,  procured  in  New  Zealand. 
Ihe  first  night  be  passed  on  shore,  he  slept  on  tba 
earthen  floor,  by  the  side  ot  a  warrior,  the  nnr- 
derer  of  the  crew  of  the  Boyd,  and  a  cannibal ; 
and  the  spot  on  which  he  lay  wu  oiciidecl  by 
Batin  ipaan  AkwI  in  the  gronod. 
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In  the  morning  we  aroK  tomeirhBt  refreshed ; 
uid,  in  the  course  of  the  dfty,  landed  our  goods 
from  the  vessel.  A  house  had  been  preparra,  by 
the  king,  for  the  expected  HiMionariea ;  but,  as  it 
was  dmmp,  and  our  residence  at  Papetoai  was  not 
likely  to  be  permanent,  we  took  up  our  abode  in  b 
dweUing  already  occupied  in  part  by  Mr.  Crook 
and  his  bmily. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  accoants  I  now  received, 
of  the  change  that  hrid  tidcen  place  among  the 
people.  Hie  profession  of  Christianity  was  genera}, 
many  had  learned  to  read,  and  were  teaching 
others :  all  were  regular  in  their  exercises  of 
devotion;  and,  in  many  of  the  small  garden! 
attached  to  the  native  houses,  it  was  pleasing  to 
■ee  the  litde  fate  bure  huna,  house  fbr  hidden 
fnjtr.  The  Missionaries,  who,  in  1812,  had  re- 
tnmed  from  Port  Jackson,  were  joined  in  i81d  by 
Hr.  Crook,  who  had  been  formerly  stationed  by  Cap- 
tain Wilson  in  the  Marquesas,  lliey  had  visitedTa- 
hitj,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to  the  inhabitants, 
bnt  they  had  not  been  aWe  to  re-establish  the 
Mission  in  their  original  station,  and  were,  con- 
sequently, all  residing  at  Eimeo  when  we  arrived. 

llie  chiefs  of  the  district,  and  island,  soon 
lisited  us,  received  a  few  articles  as  presents,  and 
appeared  highly  gratified  with  what  they  saw, 
especially  wiui  some  engravings  of  natural  history. 
They  sent  ns  a  present  of  food;  or,  as  they  call  it, 
"fatuamia"  a  feeding;  consisting  of  two  or  three 
large  pigs,  which  were  dra|^d  along  by  force, 
squalling  idl  the  way,  and  tied  to  a  stick  near  the 
door ;  a  number  of  bunches  of  plantains,  bananas, 
cocoa-nnts,  and  bread-frnit,  were  also  brought, 
and  piled  np  in  three  heaps  on  the  sand,  near  the 
pigs.   I  was  then  called  out,  sttd  a  native  repeated 
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the  Dames  of  the  chic&  who  had  Knt  ui  the.  (bod ; 
K&d,  pointing  to  the  heaps  of  fruit  and  the  p%s, 
■aid  one  was  for  me,  and  another  for  Mn.  ElDa, 
and  the  third  for  our  infant  daughter.  He  then 
directed  the  native  lenanta  of  the  bouse  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  departed. 

Soon  after  my  arriral,  I  risited  the  achool,  and 
was  greatly  delighted  to  behold  numben  of  adults, 
as  well  ai  children,  under  the  direction  <rf' 
Messrs.  Danes  and  Tessier,  learning  their  alphabet 
and  their  spelling,  or  reading  with  distinctnen 
their  lessons,  which  were  principally  extracts  boia 
Scripture. 

The  building,  in  which  they  were  taught,  stood 
near  the  sea-beach,  under  the  shade  of  a  clump  of 
cocoa-nut  trees.  Iliou^  of  no  very  durable  kind, 
it  t4>peared  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  was  appropriated.  It  was  upwiuds  of  sixty  feet 
long,  but  rather  narrow.  The  thatch  was  com- 
posed of  the  leaves  of  the  pandanus,  neatly  fast- 
ened on  rafters  of  purau  or  hibiscus,  and  the  walls, 
or  sides  and  ends,  were  formed  with  straight 
branches  resembling  the  rafters,  and  planted  in' 
the  ground  about  two  inches  asunder.  There  was 
a  door  at  each  end ;  windows  were  altt^ether 
unnecessary  in  such  a  building,  as  the  space  be-  - 
tween  the  poles,  forming  the  outside,  admitted 
light  and  air  in  abundance ;  and  wind,  with  rain, 
sometimes  in  laiver  quantities  than  was  quite 
agreeable.  The  ooor,  which  was  of  sand,  waa 
covered  with  long  dry  grass.  A  rustic  sort  <rf 
table,  or  desk,  between  three  and  four  feet  h^, 
stood  on  one  side,  equally  distant  from  eadi  end, 
and  the  whole  of  the  building  was  filled  with  low 
forms,  on  which  the  natives  were  sitting ;  iriiile, 
on  one  side  I  saw  one  or  two  forms  ](M^;er  and 
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broader  than  the  rest,  with  Bmall  led^  on  thft 
aides,  filled  with  sand,  fbr  the  purpose  of  teacb- 
tng  vriting  after  the  manner  of  the  national 
schools  in  England,  A  number  of  pillars  in  the 
centre  supported  the  ridge-pole,  or  rather  the  dif- 
ferent rid^poles,  whidi  unitedly  sustained  the 
foof.  The  different  joints  in  these,  and  the 
narrov  horizontal  boards  supporting  the  bot* 
tonu  of  the  rafters,  presented  a  kind  of  chrono- 
logical index  to  the  history  of  the  place.  It  was 
first  erected  by  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman  in 
London.  He  presented  to  Tapioi,  the  Marqnesan 
youth  who  accompasied  Mr.  Blcknell  to  England, 
the  articles  with  which  the  natiTes  were  hired  to 
build  this  first  school  and  chapel  in  Ehneo.  It  was 
then  much  more  compact,  and  the  width  better  pro- 
portioned then  it  now  appeared.  It  had  always  been 
employed,  not  only  as  a  school,  but  also  as  a  chapel. 
When  the  number  of  scholars  and  worshippers  of 
the  true  God  increased,  so  as  to  render  accommo- 
dation difficult,  one  of  the  ends  had  been  taken 
down,  a  new  piece  of  timber  joined  to  the  ridge- 
pole, the  building  leng^tbened  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  ^e  end  then  closed  up.  When 
the  place  became  again  too  small,  a  similar 
enlargement  had  been  made;  and,  as  the  new 
piece  which  supported  the  roof,  was  laid  upon  the 
former  ridge-pole,  it  distinctly  marked  the  Increase 
of  Christian  worshippers  at  the  place  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years. 

The  first  Sabbath  I  spent  in  the  islands,  was  a 
day  of  deep  and  dellghtiul  interest.  The  Mission- 
aries were  accustomed  to  meet  for  prayer  at  sun- 
rise, on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath.  This  service 
1  attended,  and  was  also  gratified  to  find,  that  not 
fewer  than  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  i 
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jmif^fing  tlieir  teachers  in  this  respsct,  met  for  tiM 

purpose  of  piai>e  and  Bupplication  to  the  true  Ood, 

dunng  the  interval  of  public  wonhip,  which  wm 

held  early  in  the  momii^,  and   at   four  in  lb* 

aftsmoon. 

About  a  quarter  before  nine  in  the  moming,  I 
tceompanied  Mr.  Giook  to  the  public  wonhip  of 
the  natives,  held  in  the  aante  house  in  which  I  had 
viiited  the  school  a  day  or  two  before.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  rude  and  perishable  building,  totally 
destitute  of  every  thin^  imposing  in  dSect.  or 
exqaisite  in  woriunanship;  yet  I  beheld  it  with 
emotions  of  pleasure,  as  the  first  roof  under  whi^ 
the  natives  of  Tahiti  bad  BBaenibled,  in  anj 
number,  to  receive  the  elements  of  useful  know- 
ledge, to  listen  with  attention  and  satisfectioo  to 
lite  word  of  God,  and  to  render  publicly  unto  Him 
their  grateful  praise ;  for, 


•■  Ti*  nottlis  psgwnbT  ot  sbow 
Tbst  csn  imput  devalion'i  glow. 


y  •prsyer. 


lltat  rudely  resn  its  rastie  head. 
Scarce  higher  thu  the  iBdian'i  shed ; 
B;  lodkns  odIt  tiDd." 

Hie  i^ace  was  thronged  with  people,  and  nnm- 
bets  were  standing  or  Htting  round  the  dowa  and 
the  outaide  of  the  buildiag.  When  we  arrived,  they 
readily  made  way  for  us  to  entar ;  when  a  scum. 
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destitute  indeed  of  magotficence  and  splendonr  m 
to  the  structure  itself,  or  the  richnesa  ia  penonal 
adornment  of  its  inmates,  but  certainlv  tlie  moat 
delightful  and  affecting  I  had  ever  beheld,  araeared 
before  me.  Between  fiye  and  six  huni^^  native 
Christians  were  there  assembled,  to  wonbip  the 
true  God.  Ibeir  persons  were  cleanly,  their  appa- 
rel neat,  their  countenances  either  thoughtful,  ot 
beaming  with  serenity  and  gladness,  l^e  hradi 
of  the  men  were  uncovered,  their  hair  cut  and- 
combed,  and  their  beards  shaven.  Their  dress 
was  generally  a  pareu  round  the  waist;  and  a 
native  tiputa  over  their  ahouldera,  which  covered 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  excepting  the  arms. 
The  appearance  of  the  females  was  equally 
interesting ;  moat  of  them  wore  a  neat  and 
tasteful  bonnet,  made  with  the  rich  yellow-tinted 
cocoa-nut  leaf.  Their  countenances  were  open 
and  lively ;  many  had  a  small  bunch  of  the  fin- 
grant  and  delicately  white  ^;ardinia,  or  Cape 
jessamine  flowers,  in  their  hair ;  in  addition  to 
which,  several  of  their  chief  women  wore  two  oi 
tbiee  fine  native  pearls  f^tened  together  vrith 
finely  braided  human  hair,  and  hanging  pendent 
from  one  of  their  ears,  while  the  other  was  adorned 
with  a  native  flower.  Their  dress  was  remarkably 
modest  and  becoming,  being  generally  what  they 
term  aku  bu,  which  consists  of  large  quantities  of 
beautifully  white  native  doth,  wound  round  the 
body,  then  passed  under  one  arm,  and  listened  on 
the  other  shoulder,  leaving  uncovered  only  the  neck 
and  face,  and  part  of  one  arm. 

The  assembly  maintained  the  most  perfect  silence, 
untjl  Mr.  Davies,  who  o£Sciated  on  the  occasion, 
and  was  seated  behind  the  table,  which  answered 
the  double  puipose  of  a  deslc  for  the  schooimasto^ 
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and  a  pulpit  fiir  the  roinUter,  rose,  and  gave  ost 
a  hymn  in  the  native  language.  The  w^e  ooa- 
greg^KW  now  stood,  and  many  of  them  joined  in 
the  aii^ii:^.  A  prayer  was  uien  oSered,  daring 
which  the  congregation  remained  Blandii^;anotber 
hymn  was  sung ;  the  people  then  sat  down,  and 
listened  attentively  to  a  diacoune,  delivered  by  the 
Hissionary  standing  on  the  gronnd  behind  the 
desk.  When  this  waa  ended,  a  short  prayer  was 
ofered,  the  benediction  pronounced,  and  the  ser- 
vice closed.  Hie  awembly  dispersed  with  die 
■tmost  propriety  and  order;  maDVof  them,  as  tbey 
passed  by,  coidially  shook  me  by  the  hwtd,  and 
expressed  their  joy  at  seeing  me  among  them.  My 
joy,  and  excitement  of  feeling,  was  not  less  than 
theirs.  Ihere  was  something  so  pteatmg  and 
novel  in  their  appearance,  bo  peculiar  in  their 
voices  when  singing,  and  in  their  native  langna^, 
both  during  the  prayers  and  sermon,  and  acnne- 
thtng  so  solemn  and  earnest  in  their  attention, 
with  such  an  air  of  sincerity  and  devotion  during 
the  whole  service,  that  it  deeply  afiected  my  heart. 
I  was  desirous  of  speaking  to  them  tn  retuni,  and 
expressing  the  grateful  satisfaction  with  which  I 
had  beheld  their  worehip ;  but  the  scene  before  me 
had  taken  such  a  powerful  hc^  of  my  feelii^a, 
that  1  returned  home  in  silence,  filled  wtdi  aston- 
ishment at  the  chanee  that  had  taken  place,  and 
deeply  impressed  wi£  the  evidence  it  afiwded  <rf 
the  efficacy  of  the  gospd,  and  the  power  of  the 
Almighty.  At  eleven  o'clock  I  attoided  public 
worship  m  the  English  language. 

At  four  in  the  aftemo<Hi  the  natives  again  aasnn- 
bled,  and  1  attended  at  their  wonhip.  llKnigh  I 
could  not  nndemtand  their  language,  I  was  pleued 
with  the  larga  attendance,  and  the  serioos  and 
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tamest  manner  in  which  the  people  listened  to  an 
animotsd  discoune  delivered  by  Mr.  Nott.  In  the 
erening  seveial  of  the  Hinionnries  met  for  social 
worship,  and  with  this  sacred  exerciae  we  closed 
onr  first  Sabbath  in  the'  Society  Islands,  nnder  a 
deep  impression  of  the  advantages  of  Christianity, 
and  the  pleasing  effects,  which  we  had  that  day 
witnessed,  of  Dirine  inflnence  over  the  hearts  of 
the  most  profligate  Idolaters. 

la  the  afternoon  of  the  succeeding  Sabbaths,  I 
▼isitad  a  number  of  Christian  chiefs  at  their  own 
bouses.  We  usually  found  them  either  reading 
togvther,  convening  on  the  contents  of  their  books, 
orsome  othra  rri^iona  subject.  At  Hitoti's  dwell- 
ing, which  I  visited  on  the  second  Sabbath  after 
my  arrival,  the  household  were  about  to  kneel 
down  for  prayer  when  we  entered ;  we  joined 
them,  and  several  of  the  petitions  which  the  chief 
ofiered  up  to  God,  appeared,  when  interpreted  by 
my  companion,  remukably  appropriate  and  cz- 
pressrre. 

In  the  course  of  my  first  week  on  shore,  I  made 
■eTeral  excursions  in  aifFerent  parts  of  the  district. 
The  soil,  in  all  the  level  part  of  the  valley,  was  a 
rich  vegetable  mould,  with  a  small  portion  of 
alluvial,  washed  down  fitim  the  surrounding  hills, 
which  are  generally  covered  with  a  stiff  kind  of 
loam  or  brownish-rM  ochre.  Several  large  plan- 
tations were  well  stocked  with  the  difierent  pro- 
ductions of  the  island ;  but  a  laige  portion  of  the 
Talleyg  adjacent  to  the  settlement,  were  unculti- 
vated, and  covered  with  grass  or  brush-wood ,  grow- 
ing with  all  the  rank  Inznriahce  that  a  humid 
atmosphere,  a  tropical  sun,  and  a  fertile  soil,  would 
combine  to  produce. 

I  also  accompanied  one  of  the  Missionaries  on 
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voyage  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  aboiil 
twenty  miles  distant  from  the  settlemeat  at  Pape* 
toai.  Two  naUves  paddled  our  light  sin^e  canoe 
aJong  the  amooth  water  within  the  reefs,  till  we 
reached  Mom,  where  we  landed,  to  take  KHue 
refreshment  at  the  house  of  a  friendly  chief.  TUi 
was  the  first  native  meal  I  had  sat  down  to,  and  it 
was  served  up  in  true  Tahitian  style.  When  the 
food  was  ready,  we  were  requested  to  seat  oorselvet 
on  the  dry  grass  tiiat  covert  the  floor  of  the  booae. 
A  number  of  the  brood  leaves  of  the  punin,  JUiu- 
cus  tiUaceut,  having  the  stalks  plucked  off  close 
to  the  leaf,  were  then  spread  on  the  gionnd,  in 
two  or  three  successive  layera,  with  the  downy  or 
under  side  upwards,  and  two  or  three  were  handed 
by  a  servant  to  each  individual,  instead  of  a  plate. 
By  the  side  of  these  vegetable  plates,  a  small 
cocoa-nut  shell  of  salt  water  was  placed  for  eadi 
person.  Quantities  of  fine  large  breftd-lhiit,  roasted 
on  hot  stones,  were  now  peeled  and  brought  in ,  and 
a  number  of  fish  that  had  been  wrapped  in  idan- 
tain  leaves,  and  broiled  on  the  embere,  were  placed 
beside  them.  A  bread-fruit  and  a  fish  was  handM 
to  each  individual,  and,  haviug  implored  a  bleat- 
ing, we  began  to  eat,  dipping  every  mouthful  of 
bread-fruit  or  fish  into  the  small  vessel  of  salt 
water, — without  which,  to  the  natives,  it  would 
have  been  unsavoury  and  tasteless.  I  opened  tbe 
leaves,  and  found  the  fish  nicely  broiled;  and, 
imitating  the  practice  of  those  around  me,  dipped 
several  of  the  first  pieces  I  took  into  the  disli 
placed  by  my  side :  but  there  was  a  bittemeas  in 
the  sea  water  which  rendered  it  rather  unpalatable, 
I  therefbre  dispensed  with  the  further  nse  of  it, 
and  finished  my  meal  with  the  bread-fruit  and 
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About  two  o'clock  in  the  aftemooD  we  reiumed 
our  journev;  tniTelling  «ometimeB  along  the  sea- 
beach,  and  at  other  timea  availing  ourselves  of  the 
canoe  until  near  sunset,  when  we  reacbed  Afa- 
reaitu,  and  created  by  our  anival  no  small  stir 
among;  the  people. 

The  next  mornings  we  examined  the  district,  and 
were  delighted  with  its  fertility,  extent,  and  re- 
sources. A&ieaitu  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Eimeo, 
opposite  the  district  of  Atehuru  in  Tahiti,  and  la 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  the  island. 
It  comprises  two  valleys,  or  rather  one  large  valley 
partially  divided  by  a  narrow  hilly  ridge  extending 
from  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  towards  the 
shore.  The  soil  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  rich 
and  fertile,  well  stoclced  with  cocoa-nuts  and  bread- 
fruit trees.  Ihe  surrounding  hills  are  clothed  with 
shrubs  or  grass,  and  the  lof^  and  romantic  moun- 
tains, forming  the  central  boundary,  axe  adorned 
with  trees  or  bushes  even  to  their  summits.  Several 
broad  cascades  flowed  in  silvery  streams  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  and,  broken  occasionally  by 
a  jutting  rock,  presented  their  sparkling  waters  in 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  rich  and  dark  foliage  of 
the  stately  trees,  and  the  flowering  shnibs  that 
bordered  their  progress.  A  number  of  streams  ori- 
ginating in  these  water-falls  pursued  their  couree 
through  the  valley,  and  one,  receiving  in  its  way 
the  tributary  watera  of  a  number  of  sequestered 
streamlets,  swelled  at  times  into  what  in  these 
islands  might  be  called  a  river,  and  flowed  along 
the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  district  to  the  sea, 

A  small  bay  was  formed  by  an  elliptical  indenta- 
tion of  the  coast ;  an  opening  in  the  reef  opposite 
the  bay  admitted  small  vessels  to  enter,  and  a 
picbiresijue  little  coral  island,  adorned  with  two  or 
p3 
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three  clninpa  of  hibiscaH  and  cocoa-nnt  traei, 
added  greatly  to  the  beasty  of  ha  appeanutce. 
There  was  no  swamp  or  manhy  land  between  the 
shore  and  the  mountains ;  the  ground  was  high, 
and  the  whole  district  not  oalj  remarkaUy  beanti* 
ful,  but  apparently  dry  and  healthy^  Ine  abun- 
dance of  natural  productions, the  apparent  salnbrity 
of  the  air,  the  convenience  of  the  stream  of  water, 
the  fecility  of  the  harbour,  combined  to  Tecomraend 
it  as  an  eligible  spot  tot  at  least  the  tempomy 
residence  of  a  part  of  the  Missionaiies.  We  there- 
fore waited  on  the  principal  chiefs,  one  of  whom 
had  accompanied  us  from  Papetoai,  and  ioquired 
if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  them  for  us  to  coma 
and  reside  there,  lliey  expressed  themselves 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  such  an  event,  and 
promised  every  assistance  in  the  erection  of  our 
bouses,  &c.  Having  accomplished  the  object  at 
our  visit,  we  left  Afareaito,  and  returned  to  Pape- 
toai the  same  evening. 

The  circumstances  of  the  inbabitiHits  of  the 
viodward  and  leeward  islands,  most  of  whom  had 
renounced  idolatry,  and  their  earnest  desire  to 
receive  religious  instruction,  rendered  it  exceed- 
in^y  desirable  that  the  Missionaries  should  do 
longer  remain  altogether  at  Papetoai,  bat  estabKrii 
diemselves  in  the  different  islands ;  but  the  veaael 
which  they  had  commenced  building  in  1813, 
being'  still  unfinished,  and  the  anticipation  of  a 
considerable  accession  to  their  numben,  induced 
them  to  defer  fbnning  any  new  station,  until  such 
reinforcement  should  arrive. 

The  natives  in  the  several  islaRds  were  in  want, 
not  only  of  teachers,  but  also  of  books.  I  bad 
taken  out  a,  printing-press  and  types,  and  having, 
U  the  request  of  the  Directors,  learned  tha  art  of 
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prmtiiigr  in  Ef^laad,  it  wai  propoMd,  that,  u  m. 
temporary  measure,  to  aupply  the  esbtiiig  demand 
for  books,  the  pceaa  Bhouui  be  set  np  at  Afaicaita. 
By  this  anangement  two  Btations  would  be  formed 
in  Eimeo,  and  the  vhole  of  the  inhabitants  be 
brought  mcM«  fully  under  religious  instruction.  la 
Older  to  carry  these  plans  into  effect,  we  left  Pn»e> 
toai  on  the  25tb  of  March,  with  Mr.  Davies,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crook,  and  family,  Mrs.  Ellis,  and 
myself,  with  an  infant  and  her  nurse,  set  out  in  a 
native  canoe,  having  most  of  our  goods  and  lug- 
gage on  board.  Mr.  Crook  and  family  precedeid 
OS  in  a  fine  large  double  canoe,  called  Ttaitotrau, 
literally,  "  wait  for  the  west  wind,"  from  itai  to 
wait.  Bad  lotrau  west  wind. 

The  wind  waa  contrary  when  we  started ;  and, 
After  proceeding  only  five  miles,  we  landed  at  Ha- 
taepuaa,the  usual  residence  of  the  chieisof  Eimeo. 
Here  we  found  Mr.  Crook  and  his  iamily  waiting 
our  arrival,  to  join  in  partaking  of  the  break&st 
thejbad  prepared. 

As  soon  as  our  men  had  refieahed  themselves, 
«e  embarked  in  our  respective  canoes,  and,  re^ 
mining  our  voyage,  proceeded  along  the  smooth 
■orCtce  of  the  sea  between  the  reefs  and  the  shore. 
Tbe  wind  died  away,  and  a  perfect  calm  succeed- 
ed. The  heat  of  the  sun  was  intense,  and  its 
•COtching  effect  on  our  faces  w«s  increased  by  the 
leflection  of  the  sea.  This  considerably  diminished 
ihe  pleasure  we  derived  fitun  watching,  through 
the  perfectly  transparent  waters,  the  playful  move* 
nent  of  the  shoals  of  small  and  variegated  rock- 
fish,  of  every  rich  and  glowing  hue,  which  often 
shone  in  briUitmt  contrast  with  the  novel  and 
^beautiful  noves  of  many-coloured  coral,  that 
rendered  Ue  sandy  bottom  of  tbe  sea,  though  frfr- 
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qucntly  leveral  fethoma  beneath  ui,  in  appearance 
at  least,  an  extensive  and  cfaanning  Bubmajine 
alirubbery,  orflovrer-gaiden.  The  corallines  were 
spread  out  with  all  the  endless  variety  and  wild 
independence  exhibited  in  the  verdant  landscape 
or  the  adjacent  shore. 

The  heat  of  tiie  ann,  and  the  wpieatveDess  of 
the  atmosphere,  with  the  labonr  of  rowing  with 
their  paddles  our  heavily  laden  canoes  every  ind 
of  the  way,  had  so  fatted  our  men,  that  when 
we  reachwl  A-tJ-ma-ha,  fifteen  miles    Irom  the 

Slace  iriience  we  started  in  the  morning,  we 
eemed  it  expedient  to  land  for  the  night. 
I  took  a  ramUe  through  the  district  a  short  time 
before  sunset,  and  was  delighted  with  the  wild  and 
romantic  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery, — the 
luxuriant  groves  of  trees,  and  the  shrubs,  that  now 
covered  the  fertile  parts  of  this  almost  uninhabited 
district.  In  every  part  I  met  with  sections  of 
pavement,  and  other  vestiges  of  former  inhabitants ; 
and  was  deeply  afiected  in  witnessing  the  depopu^ 
lation  thus  mdicated,  and  which  is  found  to  Mn 
taken  place  throughout  the  island. 

Notwithstanding  the  total  absence  of  every  thing 
resembling  accommodation  in  our  lodging,  where 
we  spread  our  bed  upon  the  ground,  we  should 
probably  have  enjoyed  a  night  of  refreshing  sleep, 
but  for  the  mosquitoes.  In  these  thinly  peopled, 
damp,  and  woody  districts,  they  are  exceedingly 
numerous  and  annoying,  especially  to  those  who 
have  recently  arnved ;  and  although  during  my 
subsequent  residence  in  the  island,  1  was  less  in* 
Commoded  by  them,  I  was  on  this  occasion  glad  to 
escape  their  noise.  Sic.  by  leaving  the  house  soon 
after  midnight,  and  walking  along  the  shore,  (» 
itUing  on  the  beach  until  day-break.  ' 
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Heavjf  showers  detained  us  at  Alimaha  until  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  we  pursued  our  voy- 
age. At  Maatea  I  landed  about  twelve  o'clock, 
and  walked  through  the  district  of  Haume  to 
Aiareaitu.  The  wind  was  contrary  throughout  the 
day,  and  it  was  near  sunset  before  Mrs.  Ellis  and 
our  little  girl,  with  her  nurse,  arrived  in  the  canoe. 
Wfl  had  suffered  much  from  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  from  the  fatigue  of  our  tedious  voyRge ;  we 
were,  however,  thankful  to  have  reached  out  des- 
tination in  safety.  T^e  natives  cheerfully  gave  up 
a  large  oval-shaped  house  for  our  accommodation : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crook  occupied  one  end  of  it,  and 
we  took  up  our  abode  in  the  other.  The  floor  wag 
of  eaitfa ;  upon  this  we  spread  some  clean  white 
sand,  which  was  covered  over  with  plaited  leaves 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  There  were  no  partitions ; 
but  by  hanging  up  some  mats  and  native  cloth, 
we  soon  succeeded  in  partitioning  off  a  comfort- 
able bed-room,  sitting-room,  and  store-rcom.  Our 
kitchen  was  the  open  yard  behind  the  dwelling; 
«nd  ita  only  fixtures  were  a  couple  of  large  stones 
{daced  in  the  ground,  parallel  to  each  cnher,  and 
about  six  inches  apart.  This  was  our  stove,  or 
6re-place,  and,  dunng  the  dry  wason,  answered 
tolerably  well. 

-  With  the  study  of  the  language,  the  erection  of 
«  pnnting-oRice  and  a  dwelling-house  now  de- 
manded my  attention,  A  spot  near  the  principal 
stream  was  selected  for  their  site ;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  undertook  to  build  the  printing- 
office,  while  the  king's  people,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Maatea,  agreed  to  put  up  the  frame  of  my 
dwelling-house.  The  acquisition  of  the  language 
I  commenced  with  Mr,  Crook,  and  was  happy  to 
avail  myself  of  the  aid  of  Mr.  Davies.  who  waa 
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well  acquainted  with  it,  and  willbg  to  rendA-'  h 
every  aaaistaace  which  hi>  other  avocations  wrald 

The  nativa  of  Afaretutu,  and  the  neigfahcmri^ 
dbtiicts,  were  rejoiced  at  ouc  coming  amon^  them; 
they  Rcemed  a  people  predisposed  to  receive  ior 
■traction.  A  spacioua  chapel  was  erected  prior  id 
OUT  arrival,  and  a  large  school  was  subseqaendj 
built;  multitadei  from  other  parts  of  the  islaad 
took  up  their  abode  ia  the  aettlemeut,  the  achool 
was  filled  with  Bcholan,  and  the  ch^iel  well  ab 
tended. 

The  indigenous  productions  of  the  island  wen 
abundant  in  the  aeighbonrhood,  and  were  com- 
inratively  cheap,  as  this  part  of  the  island  had 
been  but  little  viaited  by  foreigners.  When  the 
flour,  and  other  foreign  articles  of  piovisioo  wioA 
we  had  txDught  from  Port  Jat^son,  were  aearly 
expended,  we  subsisted  almost  catiDelj  ob  aatm 
food ;  and  though  most  of  it  wm  rather  vatKnmij 
at  first,  it  afterwards  became  tolerably  palalaUek 
Wheat  is  not  grown  in  any  of  the  islanos ;  it  has 
often  been  trira,  but,  either  from  the  heat  of  ib$ 
climate,  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  tha 
absence  of  regular  seasons,  it  has  alwaya  &ilcd. 
No  other  kind  of  grain,  with  the  ezcqrtion  of  a 
small  quantity  of  maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  culti- 
vated. Flour  is,  consequently,  now  only  to  be 
obtained  fiom  vessels  visiting  the  islands.  It 
is,  however,  frequently  brought  from  New  Sooth 
Wales,  and  ttosa  South  or  North  America,  and 
a  toleraUy  good  supply  may,  m  general,  be  ob- 
tained. 

From  the  enumeration  already  given  of  th« 
articles  of  diet  [MOcurable  among  the  i'lundsi  it 
will  be  evident,  that  though  neither  wheat,  MU, 
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barley,  pease,  and  beans,  nor  other  pnlse  and 
grain,  are  grown,  yet  the  abori^nea  wiu  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  labour  may  obtain  the  necessaries, 
and  man^  of  what  are  by  them  eiteemed  the  Inxn- 
ries,  of  hfe.  Their  diet  and  model  of  livinr  are, 
however,  atiil  very  different  from  those  to  which  a 
European  has  been  accustomed,  and  which  he 
finds,  even  in  their  altered  climate,  most  conducive 
to  his  health.  In  this  leapect,  the  first  Mission- 
aries endured  far  greater  pHvations  than  those  who 
have  since  joined  them.  They  were  often  without 
tea  and  sugar,  had  no  other  animal  food  than  that 
wlilch  they  procured  in  common  with  the  natives, 
and  but  seldom  obtained  flour.  For  some  yean 
after  our  arrival  in  the  islands,  the  supply  of  tbia 
last  article  was  very  inadequate  and  uncertain ;  we 
have  been  months  at  a  time  without  tastii^  it, 
either  in  the  form  of  bread  or  any  other  prepara- 
tion. Tlie  supply  now  procured  is,  howeyer,  more 
regular,  and  the  introduction  of  goats  fUmishing 
milk,  and  the  flesh  of  the  kid,  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
by  which  means  the  residents  are  able  to  malu 
butter,  and  occasionally  to  kill  Wi  ox,  ha*  greatlj 
improved  tfattr  cinnimMatMM. 
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Erection  of  a  priDtinE-oSce — Increased  dnDaad  for  book* 

— Etlabliihinent  <^  tbe  prioting  pren — Eager  aaticipa- 

tiom  of  the  people — Fint  prinliag  in  (be  Uaaddoaabr 

the  kins— Hateriali  eaployed  in  bioding  natire  boab 

—Printing  tbe  Gospel   of  St.  Luke— Libetal  «id  fnm 

the  British  and  Foreien  Bible  Societjr- Infloanee  of  tb« 

'    process  of  printing,  &c  on  tbe  mind*  of  Ow  people 

'    Visit  of  a  party  of  nadves  from  tbe  «utefa  nn-hiiiilngn 

;    — jlistribntlon  of  eleuMDlarj  book* — Deaiitt  of  the  iaW 

bilants  br  t^  scriptures — Antlicuitt    ftan   ililfi  n.m 

'   i^nda — Eetimation  in  which  Uie  scriiptarea  are  bcM — 

Inflnence  of  the  press  in  the  nalion — Nnaber  of  woto 

Ih  a  short  time  after  our  arriTal  at  A&reutv,  tha 
people  b^an  to  erect  the  printing-office,  and  the 
Qmoe  of  our  dwelling.  According  to  tlie  direc- 
tiona  of  the  king,  and  the  arrangementa  mbou 
themselves,  the  warlc  was  divided  between  aevei^ 
parties.  Hie  people  of  Afaieaitn  erected  tha 
printing-office ;  and  those  of  Maatea,  a  neighbon^ 
log  district,  my  dwelling.  The  kin^  wrote  a  letttf 
to  the  chief  of  the  district,  hastening  him  in  tbe 
undertaking,  and  in  a  few  weeks  came  orer  iam- 
self,  in  order  ti>  encourage  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  work,  which  advanced  with  celerity,  asd  was 
in  a  short  time  completed. 

When  the  |Minting-office  was  finished,  as  tbe 
purau  branches  composing  the  walls  afforded  bat 
an  indifferent  shelter  from  the  rain  and  wind  the 
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■idei  of  the  printing-office  were  boarded,  and  one 
or  two  ^au  wiodowa  introduced ;  probablj  the 
first  ever  teen  in  Eimeo.  The  floor  was  covered 
paitif  with  the  trunke  of  trees  iplit  in  two,  and 
partly  paved  with  stone.  In  Bearching  for  Huitable 
Mones,  we  polled  down  the  remainiog'  ruins  of  oae 
or  two  tnaraes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  finding 
among  them  a  number  of  smooth  and  level-surfaced 
basaltic  stones,  we  were  happ^  to  remove  them 
from  the  temple,  and  fix  them  m  the  pavement  of 
the  printing-office  floor ;  thus  appropriating  them 
to  a  purpose  very  difierent  indeed  from  that  for 
which  they  were  primarily  designed,  by  those  who 
bad  evidently  prepared  them  with  considerable 
labour  and  care. 

Numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  several  parts  of 
Tahiti  and  Eimeo  floclced  to  Afareaitu,  to  attend 
the  means  of  instruction,  and  the  public  ordinances 
of  religion,  as  it  was  more  convenient  to  many  than 
Papetoai.  They  were  also  anxious  to  see  this  won- 
derful machine,  the  pHnting-prees,  in  operation, 
baring  heard  muchof  the  facility  with  which,  when 
cmce  it  should  be  established,  they  would  be  sup- 
plied  with  articles  at  that  time  more  valuable,  m 
their  estimation,  than  any  other. 
:  A  few  copies  of  the  spelling-book  nrinted  in 
England  had  been  taken  to  the  island  in  1811. 
Some  hundred  coplesofa  smaller  spelling-book,  and 
«  brief  summary  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
latter  containing  about  seventy-five  12mo.  pages, 
had  been  printed  at  Port  Jackson,  and  were  m  cii^ 
cnJation ;  but  many  hundreds  of  the  natives  who 
had  learned  to  read,  were  still  destitute  of  a  book. 
Othen  could  repeat  correctly,  from  memory,  the 
Trbole  of  the  books,  and  were  anxious  for  fresb 
we*'     In  many  families,  where  all  were  scholars. 
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there  w»  but  one  hook ;  iriiile  othen  were  totall| 
destitute.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigbbouing 
iaiandB  were  in  still  greater  need.  I  bar*  km 
many  who  had  vrittea  out  the  whole  of  the  epdHmg- 
book  on  iheets  of  wdtiiig  paper ;  and  otbera  wfao, 
tmaUe  to  procure  paper,  bad 
native  clotn  with  f^reat  care,  i 
immersed  in  red  or  purple  native  dye,  had  i 
out  the  alphabet,  spelling,  and  reading  lesaons,  en 
theaepiecesofcioth,  made  with  the  bvlc  of  a  tree. 
It  was  also  truly  afiecting  to  see  many  of  them,  aol 
with  phylacteries,  but  with  p(»tions  of  acriptnre, 
or  the  texts  they  had  heard  preached  from,  writtca 
on  scraps  of  paper,  or  fragments  of  cloth,  preaerred 
with  care,  and  read  till  fixed  in  the  loeinor;  of  their 
pOsseSMil.  Hiis  state  of  afiaira,  togeth^  with  the 
eaineat  desire  of  the  people  to  increase  their  know- 
ledge of  sacred  truth,  rendered  it  desirable  that  dM 
press  should  be  set  to  work  as  soon  as  possible. 
Within  three  months  after  our  arriral  at  Aftreaita, 
every  thing  was  in  readiness,  and,  on  the  lOlfa  at 
June,  1817,  the  opatatioaB  preparatory  to  piintiag 
were  commenced. 

Pomare,  who  was  exceedingly  deligfated  whes 
he  heard  of  its  arrival,  and  hid  fnnuriwd  evsfy 
assistance  in  his  power,  both  in  the  nection  of  the 
building,  and  the  removal  of  the  piesa,  types,  Ac 
from  Papetoai,  where  tbey  had  been  landed,  was 
not  less  anxious  to  see  it  ectuall^r  *t  work.  He 
had  for  this  purpose  visited  A&reaita,  and,  on  Ui 
return  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  leqnestad  dal 
he  might  be  sent  for  whenever  we  shouhl  begin. 
A  letter  having  been  forwarded  to  infimn  hint  mat 
we  were  nearly  ready,  be  hastMied  to  ««r  aald*- 
nent,  and,  in  tbe  afternoon  of  die  dar  ^ipwnted, 
cane  to  the  (winting-officf,  accompanwd  by  a  tar 
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hvooiito  chieft,  and  followed  by  a  large  concoiine 
of  people. 

Soon  after  bis  arrival,  I  took  the  compOBing- 
Btick  in  my  hand,  and,  obieiring  Pomare  looking 
with  curious  delight  at  the  new  and  shining  type^ 
I  Baked  him  if  he  would  like  to  put  together  the 
first  A  6,  or  alphabet.  His  connteuance  was  lighted 
np  with  evident  satisfaction,  as  he  answered  in  die 
affimiative.  I  then  placed  the  composing-stick  in 
his  hand;  he  took  the  capital  letters,  one  by  one, 
oat  of  their  respective  compartments,  and,  fixing 
them,  concladed  the  alj^abet.  He  put  together 
the  sioall  letters  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  few 
nonosyllaUes,  composing  the  first  page  of  the  snisll 
spelling-book,  were  afterwards  added.  He  wai 
delighud  when  he  saw  the  first  p^e  complete, 
and  appeared  desirous  to  have  it  stnick  off  at 
once ;  but  when  informed  that  it  would  not  be 
printed  till  as  many  were  composed  as  wonld  fill  a 
sheet,  he  requested  that  he  might  be  sent  for 
whenever  it  was  ready.  He  visited  na  almost 
duly  until  die  30th,  when,  having  received  inti- 
mation that  it  "was  ready  for  the  press,  he  came, 
attended  by  only  two  of  his  favourite  chiefii.  Tliey 
were,  however,  followed  by  a  numerons  train  of 
his  attendants,  &c.  who  had  by  some  means  heard 
that  the  work  was  about  to  commence.  Crowds 
of  the  natives  were  already  collected  aionnd  the 
door,  bot  they  made  way  tbr  him,  and,  after  he 
and  his  two  companions  had  been  ednutted,  the 
door  was  closed,  and  the  small  wmdow  next  the 
sea  darkened,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  overlooked 
br  the  people  on  the  ontMde.  The  king  examined, 
irtth  great  minatenets  and  pleasure,  the  fbim  as  it 
lay  on  the  press,  and  prepared  to  try  to  take  ot) 
m  first  sheet  ever   printed  in   his  dominions. 
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Having  be«i  told  bow  it  was  to  be  done,  be 
jocosely  charged  his  companions  not  to  look  «m 
particularly  at  him,  and  not  to  laugfa  if  he  sboold 
not  do  it  right.  I  put  the  printer's  ink-ball  into 
his  hand,  and  directed  him  to  strike  it  two  or  three 
times  upon  the  face  of  the  letters ;  this  he  did,  and 
then  placing  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  upon  the  paidi< 
ment,  it  was  covered  down,  turned  under  ths 
nresi,  and  the  kingwas  directed  to  pull  the  handle. 
He  did  so,  and  when  the  paper  was  removed  froo 
beneath  the  press,  and  the  covering  lifted  up,  the 
chiefs  and  assistants  rushed  towaida  it,  to  see 
what  effect  the  king's  pressure  had  iMtiduced. 
When  they  beheld  the  letters  black,  and  large,  and 
well  defined,  there  was  one  simultaneous  exjHe*- 
sion  of  wonder  and  delight. 

The  king  took  up  the  sheet,  and  having  looked 
first  at  the  paper  and  then  at  ^e  types  with  atten- 
tive admiration,  handed  it  to  one  of  his  chiefs,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  take  another.  He  printed  two 
more ;  and,  while  he  was  so  engaged,  the  first  sheet 
was  shewn  to  the  crowd  without,  who,  when  they 
saw  it,  raised  one  general  shout  of  astonish- 
ment and  joy.  When  the  king  had  printed  three 
or   four  sheets,  he  examined  ^e  press  in  all  its 

rs  with  great  attention.  On  being  asked  what 
thought  of  it,  he  said  it  was  very  surfmsing; 
but  that  he  had  supposed,  notwithstanding  all  the 
descriptions  which  had  been  given  of  its  operation, 
that  the  paper  was  laid  down,  and  the  letters  by 
some  means  pressed  upon  it,  instead  of  the  paper 
being  presseci  upon  the  types.  He  remained  atten- 
tively watching  the  press,  and  admiring  the  fodlity 
with  which,  by  its  mcclianisin,  so  many  pages  were 
printed  at  one  time,  until  it  was  near  sunset,  wbra 
he  left  us;  taking  with  him  the  sheets  be  had 
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printed,  to  his  encampment  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay. 

When  the  benefits  which  the  Tabitiani  have 
already  derived  from  education,  and  the  circulBtion 
of  books,  are  considered,  with  the  increBsiag  advan- 
tages which  it  is  presumed  future  generations  will 
derive  from  the  establbhment  of  the  press,  we  can- 
not but  view  the  introduction  of  printing  as  an 
auapiciouB  event.  The  30th  of  June,  1817,  was, 
on  this  account,  an  important  day  in  the  annals 
of  Tahiti ;  and  there  is  no  act  of  Pomare's  life* 
excepting  hii  abolition  of  idolatry,  his  clemency 
after  the  battle  of  Bunaauia,  and  his  devotednesa 
in  visiting  every  district  in  the  island,  inducing  the 
chie^  and  people  to  embrace  Christianity,  that 
will  be  remembered  with  more  grateful  feeling 
than  the  circumstance  of  his  printing  the  first 
page  of  the  first  book  published  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

The  spelling-book  being  most  needed,  mm  first 
pat  to  press,  and  an  edition  of  3600  copies  soon 
finished.  The  king  with  his  attendants  passed  by 
the  printing-office  every  afternoon,  on  their  way  to 
his  favourite  bathing-piace,  and  seldom  omitted  to 
call,  and  spend  some  time  in  watching  the  progress 
of  the  work.  He  engaged  in  counting  several  of 
the  letters,  and  appeared  surprised  when  he  found 
that,  in  sixteen  [mges  of  the  spelling-book,  there 
were  upwards  of  five  thousand  of  the  letter  a.  An 
edition  of  2300  copies  of  the  Tahitian  Catechism; 
and  a  Collection  of  Texts,  or  Extracts  from  Scrip- 
ture, were  nest  printed ;  after  which,  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  which  had  been  translated  by  Mr.  Nott, 
was  put  to  press. 

While  the  spelling-book  was  in  hand,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Orsmond  arrived  in  the  islands,  and  took  np 
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dieb  moAeaes  at  Alareaitu ;  increaiiii^  thor^ 
the  enjoyment  of  our  social  hours. 

llie  fint  iheet  of  8t.  Luke's  Gospel  was  neirly 
rainted,  when  the  Actire,  with  six  HtancRtuici 
nom  ^glftnd,  arrived.  Among  them  wei«  o«r 
fellow-Toyagers,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Threlkeld,  and  oai 
esteemed  fnenda  Mr.  and  Mra.  BarfF;  we  had 
parted  with  them  in  En^and,  and  were  tnilf 
r^oiced  to  welcome  them  to  the  distant  ahofea  m 
our  fiiture  dwelling-place.  By  the  same  vessel,  a 
■npply  of  pn'ntit^  P^P^  ^"^  "^^  ^"'"^  ^'  Britidk 
ind  Porei^  Bible  Society.  Its  arrival  was  most 
providential.  The  paper  sent  hy  the  Hisnoaary 
Society  was  only  sufficient,  after  the  elementaiy 
books  had  been  finished,  to  enable  us  to  print 
1600  copies  of  the  Qospel ;  but  the  arrival  of  the 
liberal  grant  from  the  BiUe  Society  enabled  ui  at 
once  to  donUe  the  number  of  co)»es.  Although 
the  demand  has  increased,  and  laiger  editions  of 
the  subsequent  books  have  been  necessary,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  genoonsly 
Airnished  the  paper  for  every  subsequent  portian 
ot  the  ScriptiueB  that  ha*  been  pnnted  in  the 
islands. 

The  composition  and  press-work  of  the  elemen- 
tary books,  and  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
edition  of  ueaHy  3000  copies  of  St.  lake's  Goqtd, 
was  perfbnned  almost  entirely  by  Hr.  Crook  and 
myself.  In  the  mean  time,  two  natives  wfae 
instructed  to  perform  the  moat  l^iorioits  parts; 
and,  before  the  books  were  fini^ied,  they  were 
able,  under  proper  superintendence,  to  relieve  us 
from  the  mechanical  labour  of  press-work,'— a 
department  in  which,  they  with  ouien  have  been 
ever  since  employed ;  receiving  regular  payment 
fcr  the  sane.  In  all  works  subaequeatlj  pubialMd, 
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the  HiMionaries,  on  whom  the  mciDi^ment  of 
printing  has  devolved,  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure relieved  by  the  aid  of  those  instructed  in  that 
depaitment  of  this  useful  art. 

We  laboured  eight,  and  sometimes  ten,  boon 
daily,  yet  found  that  the  work  advanced  but  slowly. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  had  been  exer> 
cised  in  selecting  the  printing  materials  and  the 
ftccompanying  apparatus,  many  things  were  either 
deficient  or  spoiled ;  here  we  could  procure  no 
proper  spppl^,  and  the  edition  was  not  completed 
until  the  beginning  of  1818.  It  was  entitled,  "  Tt 
£vanelia  na  Luka,  iritihia  ei  parau  Tahiti," 
literally,  llie  Gospel  of  Lnke,  taken  out  to  be,  or 
transferred  to,  the  langnage  of  Tahiti ;  £-para% 
hae-rehia  te  parati  maitai  o  le  hav  net  e  ali  paa 
toai  te  ao  n«t  ia  itt  tt  mav/etma  atoa,  was  the 
motto.  "  This  good  word  (or  gospel)  of  the  king- 
dom shall  be  published  in  all  the  worid,"  Matti 
xxiv.  14.  and  the  imprint  was,  Neneihia  i  te  n«n«t 
raa  parau  a  it  vtau  MUionari,  1818.  Pressed  at 
the  (paper  or  book)  presser  of  the  MisBiooaries. — 
Here  beingno  term  in  the  native  language  answer- 
ing to  the  word  translated  Gospel,  the  Greek  word 
Euangelion  was  introduced,  some  of  the  conso- 
nanta  being  wnitted  in  conforming  it  to  the  native 
idiom. 

The  curiosity  awakened  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Afareaitu  by  the  establislunent  of  the  press,  was 
not  soon  satisfied :  day  after  day  Pomare  visited 
the  printing-office ;  the  chiefs  applied  to  be  admit- 
ted mside,  while  the  people  thronged  the  windows, 
doors,  and  everv  crevice  through  which  they  could 
peep,  often  involuntarily  exclaiming,  Be-ri~ta-ni-e  I 
fexua  paari;  O  Britain  !  land  of  skill,  or  know- 
ledge,   'hie  press  soon  became  a  matter  of  univer- 
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sal  convenation ;  and  the  facility  with  wlucb  boob 
could  be  multiplied,  filled  the  mindu  of  the  people 
in  general  with  wonderful  delipfht.  Multitudes 
arrived  from  every  district  of  Eimeo,  and  eras 
ttom  other  islands,  to  procure  books,  and  to  see 
this  astonishing  machine.  The  excitement  mani- 
fested frequently  resembled  that  with  which  the 
people  of  England  would  hasten  to  witness,  for 
the  first  time,  the  ascent  of  a  balloon,  or  the  move- 
ment of  a  steam -carriage.  So  great  wb»  the  influx 
of  strangers,  that  for  several  weeks  before  the  fint 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  wss  finished,  the  distzict 
of  A&renitu  resembled  a  public  &ir.  Tbe  beach 
was  lined  with  canoes  Grom  distant  parts  of  Eimeo 
and  other  islands ;  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
were  thronged,  and  small  parties  had  erected  their 
temporary  encampments  in  every  directioo.  Tie 
school  during  the  week,  and  chapel  on  the  Sab- 
bath, though  capable  of  containing  600  persons, 
were  found  too  small  for  those  who  sought  admit- 
tance. The  printing-office  was  daily  crowded  by 
the  strangers,  who  thronged  the  doors,  &c.  in  such 
numbers,  as  to  climb  upon  each  others  backs,  or 
on  the  sides  of  the  windows,  so  as  frequently  to 
darken  the  place.  The  house  had  been  enclosed 
with  a  fence  five  or  six  feet  high  ;  but  this,  instead 
of  presenting  an  obstacle  to  the  gratification  <rf 
their  curiosity,  was  converted  into  the  means  of 
facilitating  it :  numbers  were  constantly  seen  sit- 
ting on  the  top  of  the  railing  ;  whereby  they  were 
able  to  look  over  the  heads  of  their  companion! 
who  were  round  the  windows. 

Among  the  various  parties  in  A&reaitu,  at  this 
time,  were  a  number  of  the  natives  of  the  Pau- 
motu,  or  Pearl  Islands,  which  lie  to  the  north- 
east of  Tahiti,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the 
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DRDgerous  Archipelago.  These  numerous  islands, 
like  those  of  Tetuaroa  to  the  north,  ar«  of  coralliQe 
formation,  and  the  most  elevated  parts  of  many  of 
them  ate  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  feet  above 
bigh-water  mark.  The  principal,  and  almost  only 
edible  vegetable  they  produce,  is  the  fruit  of  tha 
cocoa-nut :  on  ^ese,  with  the  numerous  kind* 
of  fishes  resorting  to  their  shores,  or  found  among 
the  coral  Kefs,  the  inhabitants  entirely  subsist. 
They  appear  a  hardy  and  industrious  race,  capa- 
ble of  enduring  great  priratiouB.  The  Tahitians 
believe  them  to  be  cannibals ;  but  as  to  the  evi- 
dence or  extent  of  this  charge,  we  cannot  speak 
confidently.  They  are  in  general  firm  and  muscu- 
lar, but  of  a  more  spare  habit  of  body  than  the 
Tahitians.  Their  limtra  are  well  formed,  their 
stature  generally  tall.  The  expression  of  their 
countenance,  and  the  outline  of  their  features, 
greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Society  Islanders  ; 
their  manners  are,  however,  more  rude  and  uncour- 
teoua.  The  greater  part  of  the  body  is  tataued, 
sometimes  in  broad  stripes,  or  lai^  masses  of 
black,  and  always  without  any  of  the  taste  and 
elegance  frequently  exhibited  in  the  figures  marked 
on  the  persons  of  the  Taliitians.  By  the  latter, 
the  natives  of  the  Pearl  Islands  were  formerly 
regarded  with  the  greatest  contempt,  as  laekae  and 
niaua,  savages  and  barbarians.  It  was  some 
months  since  they  had  arrived  from  their  native 
islands,  which  they  had  lefl  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing b:}oks  and  teachers  for  their  countrymen. 
From  the  time  of  their  landing,  Pomare  had  taken 
them  under  his  protection ;  and  when  he  came  over 
to  Eimeo,  they  followed  in  his  train. 

A  considerable  party  of  the  Aura  tribe  came 
one  day  to  the  prinling-cfGce,  to  see  the  press 
Ki 
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When  tbey  yteie  admitted,  and  beheld  the  na- 
tire  printer  at  work,  their  astonishment  ms 
great.  They  were  some  time  before  they  would 
approach  very  near,  nnd  appeared  at  a  loss  whe- 
ther to  conxider  the  press  as  an  animal  or  a 
tnachine.  As  their  language  is  striking-ly  anala- 
goas  to  that  spoken  in  die  Society  Islands,  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  them.  They  wen 
Tery  ui^nt  to  be  supplied  with  spellin^-bodu, 
which  I  regretted  my  inability  to  effect  to  and 
extent,  ss  our  edition  was  nearly  expended. 
Learning  that  tbey  had  discontinued  idol-woiship, 
I  asked  why  they  had  abandoned  their  gods. 
They  replied,  that  they  were  evil  spirits,  and  had 
never  done  them  any  good,  but  had  caused  fre- 
quent and  desolating  wars.  Moorea,*  they  said, 
was  their  teacher,  and  had  instructed  them  con- 
cerning the  true  Ciod,  for  whose  worship  in  the 
island  of  Anaa,t  whence  most  of  them  came,  they 
had  already  erected  three  chapels. 

But  little  time  was  allowed  for  the  drying'of  the 
printed  sheets.  The  natives  were  in  want  of 
DOoks,  and  most  eager  for  them  :  the  first  inquiry 
of  every  party  that  arrived,  usually  was,  "  When 
will  the  books  be  ready?"  Tlie  {ffesses  weie 
therefore  fixed,  and,  having  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  bookbinding  as  well  as  printing,  before 
leaving  England,  I  proceeded,  as  soon  as  the 
printing  was  finished,  to  binding,  though  but  inade- 
quately furnished  wiUi  materials. 

"Hie  first  bound  copy  was  sent  to  Papetoai,  uid 
is  still,  I  believe,  in  Mr.  Nott's  posBessioo  ;  the 
•econd,  half-hound  in  red  morocco,  waa  presented 

*  H«  bad  been  a  profeuor  of  Christianity,  and  a  p^U 
la  tbe  Miiilan-sebool,  tame  time  before  our  anivaL 
t  Prince  of  Walea'a  bland. 
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to  the  king,  who  received  it  with  high  satis^tipn, 
HiB  queen  and  chiefs  were  next  supplied,  and 
prepwations  made  for  meeting  tli6  demands  of  the 
people.  In  order  to  preserve  the  books,  it  wai 
deemed  inexpedient  to  give  them  into  the  h&adi 
of  the  natives,  either  unbound,  or  merely  covered 
u  pamphlets.  We  had  only  a  small  quantity  of 
mill-ho^i,  aud  it  was  necessary  to  increase  them 
on  the  Bpot ;  a  large  quantity  of  native  cloth, 
made  with  the  baik  of  a  tree,  was  therefore  pur- 
chased, and  females  employed  to  beat  a  number  of 
layers  or  folds  together,  usually  from  seven  to  ten. 
These  were  after  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
powerful  screw-press,  and,  when  gradually  dried, 
formed  a  good  stifr  ptuteboard.  For  their  binding:, 
the  few  aheep-skinfl  brought  from  England  wen 
cut  into  slips  for  the  backs  and  comers,  and  a 
large  bundle  of  old  newspapers  dyed,  for  covere  to 
the  sides.  In  staining  these  papers,  they  were 
covered  over  with  the  juice  of  the  stems  of  the- 
mountain  plantain,  or  fei.  The  young  plants 
brought  from  the  mountains  were  generally  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end.  11ie< 
root  was  cut  off  above  the  part  that  had  been  in 
the  ground,  and  the  stem  being  then  fixed  over  a 
vessel,  half  a  pint  sometimes  of  thick  purple  juice 
exuded  from  it.  '  This  was  immediately  spread 
upon  the  paper,  imparting  to  the  sheet,  when, 
dried  in  the  sun,  a  rich  glossy  pumle  colour,  which 
remained  as  long  as  the  paper  tasted.  If  llm&- 
juice  was  sprinkled  upon  it,  a  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate pink  was  produced.  When  the  juice  of  the 
fei  wa>  allowed  to  remain  till  the  next  day,  the 
liquor  became  much  thinner,  assumed  a  brownish 
red  tinge,  and  imparted  pnjy  a  slight  colour  to 
the  pt^r. 
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TTie  process  of  binding  appeared  to  the  nadref 
much  more  simple  than  that  of  piinting ;  yet,  i> 
addition  to  those  whom  we  were  endeavouring  \p 
instruct,  each  of  tiie  principal  chiefs  sent  One  of 
hts  most  clever  men,  to  learn  how  to  put  a  book 
together.  For  eoiae  time  we  bound  every  book 
that  was  given  to  the  natives  ;  but  our  tnateriali 
being  expended  long  before  they  were  supplied, 
and  the  people  continuing  impatient  for  the  books, 
even  in  sheets — rather  than  keep  them  desthirte 
of  die  Scripture  already  printed,  they  were  thu 
distributed. 

Those  among  the  natives  who  had  learned  to 
bind  were  now  overwhelmed  with  busmess,  and 
derived  no  inconsiderable  emolument  from  theii 
trade,  as  they  required  each  person  to  bring  the 
pasteboard  necessary  for  his  own  books,  and  abo 
n  piece  of  skin  or  leather  for  the  baclc,  or  lor  the 
whole  cover.  Many  soon  learned  to  sew  the 
sheets  together,  others  cut  pieces  of  wood  very 
thin,  instead  of  pasteboard,  which  were  fastened 
[o  the  sides ;  the  edges  of  the  leaves  were  then 
cut  with  a  knife  ;  and  the  bode  used  in  this  state 
daily,  while  the  owner  was  searching  for  a  skin  or 
a  piece  of  leather,  with  which  to  cover  it  for  moie 
effectual  preservation.  This  was  the  most  difficult 
article  to  procure,  and  many  books  were  used  with- 
out it  for  many  months. 

Leather  was  now  the  article  in  greatest  requl- 
sition  among  all  classes ;  and  the  poor  aninutls, 
that  had  heretofore  lived  in  undisturbed  ease  and 
freedom,  were  hunted  solely  for  their  skins.  The 
printhig-oflice  was  converted  into  a  tanyard ;  old 
canoes,  filled  with  lime-water,  were  prepared;  and 
all  kinds  of  skins  brought  to  Iwve  the  hair 
extracted,  and  the  oily  matters  dissipated.     Jt  was 
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quite  amnsiag  to  see  goats*  doga*  and  cats'  skins 
collected  to  be  prepared  for  book-coven.  Some- 
ti^ei  diey  procnrea  the  tough  skin  of  a  lai^  dog, 
or  an  old  goat,  with  long  shaggy  matted  hair  and 
beard  attached  to  it,  or  the  thin  skin  of  a  wild 
kitten  taken  in  the  mountains.  As  soon  as  the 
nattres  had  seen  how  tbey  were  prepared,  which 
was  simply  by  extracting  the  hair  and  the  oil,  they 
did  this  at  their  own  houses ;  and  in  walking 
through  the  district  at  this  period,  no  object  was 
more  common  than  a  skin  stretched  on  a  frame, 
and  suspended  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  to  dry  in 
the  sun. 

All  the  books,  hitherto  in  circulation  among  the 
people,  had  been  gratuitously  distributed ;  but 
when  the  first  portion  of  Scripture  was  finished, 
as  it  was  a  larger  book  than  had  yet  been  pub- 
lished, it  was  thought  best  to  require  a  small 
equivalent  for  it,  lest  the  people  snonld  expect 
that  books  afterwards  printed  would  be  given  also, 
and  lest,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  receiving 
them  without  payment,  they  should  be  induced  to 
underralue  them.  A  small  quantity  of  cocoa-nut 
oil,  the  article  they  could  most  easily  procure,  was 
therefore  demanded  for  each  book,  and  cheerfully 
paid  by  every  native.  This  was  not  done  with  a 
new  of  deriving  any  profit  from  the  sale  of  the 
hooks,  but  merely  to  teach  the  people  their  value  ; 
as  no  higher  price  was  required  than  what  it  was 
supposed  would  cover  the  expense  of  paper  and 
pnnting  materials, — and  we  still  continued  to  dis- 
tribute elementary  books  gratuitously. 

The  season  occupied  in  the  printing  and  binding 
of  these  books  was  one  of  incessant  labour,  which, 
in  a  tropical  climate,  and  at  a  season  when  the  sub 
was  Tertical,  was  often  found  exceedingly  oppres* 
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live ;  yet  it  iras  one  nf  tbe  happiest  periods  of  wj 
life.  It  vas  cheering  to  behold  tbe  people  so  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  sacred  volume,  aod  aoxious 
to  possess  it.  I  have  frequently  wen  thirty  oe 
Torty  canoe*  from  distant  parts  oi  Eimeo,  or  firoin 
come  other  island,  lying  along  the  beach ;  in  each 
of  which,  five  or  six  penons  had  arrived,  wbou 
only  errand  was  to  procure  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. For  these,  many  waited  five  or  six  weelcs, 
while  they  were  jninting.  Sometimes  1  have  seen 
a  canoe  arrive  with  six  or  ten  persons  for  books; 
who,  when  they  have  landed,  have  brought  a  laige 
bundle  of  lettera,  perhap  thirty  or  forty,  written 
on  plantain  leaves,  and  rolled  np  like  a  scroll. 
These  letters  had  been  written  by  individuals,  wbo 
were  unable  to  come,  and  apply  personally  lor  a 
book,   and  had  therefore  thus  sent,  in  order  to 

Srocure  a  copy.  Often,  when  standing  e^  my 
oor,  which  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  tea- 
beach,  as  I  have  ^azed  ob  the  varied  beauties  of 
the  rich  and  glowmg  landscape,  and  the  truly  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  the  island  of  Tahiti,  four- 
teen or  eighteen  miles  distant,  the  scene  has  been 
enlivened  by  the  tight  and  nautilus-like  sail  of  the 
buoyant  canoe,  first  seen  in  the  distant  horizon  as 
a  small  white  speck,  sometimes  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  crest  of  the  waters,  at  others 
brilliantly  reflecting  the  last  rays  of  tbe  retiring 
Bun,  and  appearing  in  bold  and  beautiful  relief 


The  elTecl  of  this  magnificent  scene  has  often 
been  heightened  by  the  impression  that  the  voy- 
agers, whose  approaching,  bark  became  every 
moment  more  conspicuous  among  the  surroundiDg 
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objects,  were  not  ceming  in  search  of  pearls  or 
genu,  but  the  more  valuable  treasure  coutauied  in 
the  Bacred  Scriptures,  deemed  by  them  "  more 
))reciouB  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold." 
One  evening,  about  sunset,  a  canoe  from  Tahiti 
with  five  men  arrived  on  this  errand  They  landed 
en  the  beach,  lowered  their  sail,  and,  drawing  their 
canoes  on  the  sand,  hastened  to  my  native  dwell- 
ing. I  met  them  at  the  dooi,  and  asked  them 
their  errand.  Liika,  or  Te  Parau  na  Luka, 
f<  Luke,  or.  The  Word  of  Luke,"  was  the  simulta- 
aeoua  reply,  accompanied  with  the  exhibition  of 
the  bamboo-canea  filled  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  which 
they  held  up  in  their  hands,  and  had  brought  as 

Sa.yment  for  the  copies  required.  I  told  them  I 
ad  none  ready  that  night,  but  that  if  they  would 
come  on  the  morrow,  I  would  give  tiiem  as  many 
(■  they  needed]  recommending  them,  in  th^ 
laean  time,  to  go  and  lodge  wi^  some  friend  in 
ihe  village.  Twilight  in  the  tropics  is  always 
short — it  soon  grew  dark ;  I  wished  them  good 
n^ht,  and  afterwards  retired  to  rest,  euppo«ipg 
they  had  gone  to  sleep  at  the  house  of  some 
(riend ;  but,  on  looking  out  of  my  window  about 
daybreak,  I  saw  these  five  men  lying  along  on  the 
ground  on  the  outside  of  my  house,  their  only  bed 
bemg.  some  platted  cocoa>nut  leaves,  and  theii 
only  covering  the  large  native  cloth  they  usually 
wear  over  their  shoulders.  I  hastened  out,  apa 
asked  them,  if  they  had  been  there  all  night :  they 
paid  they  had  ;  I  then  inquired  why  they  did  noti 
as  I  bod  directed  them,  go  and  lodge  at  some 
house,  and  come  again.  Their  answer  surprised 
and  delighted  me:  they  said,  "We  were  afraid 
that,  had  we  gone  away,  some  one  might  have 
come  before  us  this  morning,  and  have  taken  whaf 
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books  you  had  to  spare,  and  then  we  should  hart 
been  (M^ed  to  return  without  any ;  therefore, 
al^  you  left  na  last  night,  we  detennined  not 
to  go  away  till  we  had  procured  the  books." 
I  called  them  into  the  printing-ofSce,  and,  as  soon 
as  I  could  put  the  sheets  together,  gave  them  eadi 
a  copy :  they  then  requested  two  copies  more,  one 
for  a  mother,  the  other  for  a  sister ;  for  which  tber 
had  brought  payment.  I  gave  these  also.  Eani 
wrapped  his  book  up  in  a  piece  of  white  natin 
clotn,  put  it  in  his  braom,  wished  me  good  m<Hra- 
tos:,  and  witliout,  I  believe,  eating  or  drinking,  or 
calling  on  any  person  in  tLe  settlement,  hasteaed 
to  the  beach,  launched  their  canoe,  hoisted  tbeti 
matting  sail,  and  steered  rejoicing  to  their  native 
island.  This  ia  only  (we  instance  among  many 
that  occurred  at  the  time,  both  at  A&reaitu  and 
Papetoai,  exhibiting  the  ardent  desire  of  tht 
people  in  general  to  possen  the  Scriptures  as  sooa 
as  they  could  be  prepared  for  them.  Tbey  fre- 
quently expressed  their  apprehensions  lest  die 
number  of  the  books  should  not  be  sufficient  for 
those  who  were  waiting;  and  have  more  than  once 
told  us,  that  the  fear  of  being  disappointed  hat 
often  deprived  them  of  sleep. 

Hany  were  doubtless  influenced  by  motives  of 
curiosity,  others  by  a  desire  to  possess  an  article 
of  property  now  so  highly  esteemed  by  all  parties, 
but  many  weie  certainly  influenced  by  a  deure  to 
become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  revelation 
Ood  had  made  to  man,  and  to  read  for  them- 
selves, in  their  own  language,  those  truths  that 
were  able  to  make  them  "wise  unto  salvation." 
By  some,  after  the  first  ratotion  of  curiosity  had 
subsided,  the  books  were  nedected :  but  by  most 
they  were  carefully  and  regiuarly  naA,  ' 
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at  once  the  constant  companion  of  their  poBKseon, 
and  the  source  of  their  highest  enjoyment. 

When   the   Goapel  of  Luke  was  finished,   an 
edition  of  Hymns    .'n    the  native  language  ^ 


printed,  partly  original  and  rnrtly  tranalationi 
from  our  most  approved  EngliA  cotnpositiona : 
and  although  the  booic  wa>  but  Bmalt,   it  ' 


acceptable  to  the  people,  vho  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  metrical  corapositiona,  their  history  and 
traditions  having  been  preserved  in  a  metrical 
kind  of  ballad.  This  circumstance  rendered  tfa« 
Hymn-book  which  was  completed  at  Huahine, 
quit»a  favourite,  and  afforded  the  means,  not  only 
of  assisting  them  in  the  matter  of  their  praises  to 
Almighty  God,  but  enabled  us  to  convey  the 
most  important  truths  of  revelation  in  the  manner 
most  attractive  and  familiar  to  the  native  mind. 

While  en^^ed  in  these  labours,  the  principal 
object  besides,  that  occupied  our  attention,  was 
the  study  of  the  langut^.  Several  hours  every 
day  were  devoted  to  its  acquisition,  and  twice  a 
week  we  met,  when  we  were  assisted  by  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  Davies,  who  favoured  us  with 
the  use  of  his  manuscript  vocabulary,  and  the  out- 
lines of  a  grammar,  which  he  had  prepared  several 
years  before.  In  addition  to  these  means,  I  found 
the  composing,  or  setting,  of  the  types  for  the 
Tahitian  books,  the  best  method  of  acquiring  all 
that  was  printed  in  the  language.  Every  letter  in 
every  word  passing  repeatedly,  not  onlj  under  my 
eye,  but  through  Iny  hand,  I  acquired  almost 
mechanically  the  orthography.  The  number  of 
naUves  by  whom  we  were  always  surrounded, 
afforded  the  best  opportunities  for  learning  the 
meaning  of  those  words  which  we  did  not  under- 
stand.     The  structure  of  many  sentences  wai  also 
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^uiied  by  the  same  means ;  and,  in  much  les> 
than  twdve  months,  1  could  converse  ^miliaily 
on  any  common  subject.  My  tkcquisition  of  the 
languid  waa  thus  fitcilitated  by  attentioa  to 
printing  in  the  native  tongue. 

The  use  of  the  press  in  the  difierent  islands,  we 
naturally  regard  as  one  of  the  most  powerfiil 
human  agencies  that  can  be  employed  in  forming 
the  mental  and  moral  character  of  the  inhabitant!, 
Buparting'  to  their  pursuits  a  salutary  direction, 
and  promoting  knowledge,  virtue,  and  hap^Hoess. 
It  b  not  easy  to  estimate  correctly  the  advan- 
tages already  derived  irom  this  important  engine 
of  improvement.  The  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the 
codes  of  It^ws,  are  the  only  standard  worla  of 
importance  yet  printed.  "Die  whole  of  the  New, 
and  detached  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
have  been  finished,  and  t^e  remaining  parU  tit' 
in  progress. 

.  In  the  native  language,  they  also  possess  Old 
and  New  Testament  histories — several  large  edi- 
tions of  spelling-books,  reading  lessons,  and  di(^ 
ferent  catechisms — a  short  system  of  arithmetic — 
1,he  codes  of  laws  for  the  different  islands — rega- 
lations  for  barter,  and  their  intercourse  wkh 
dipping.  Numerous  addresses  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  practice — several  editions  of  the  native 
hymn-book — the  reports  of  their  different  Societies 
— and,  lastly,  they  have  commenced  a  periodical 
publication  railed  the  Repository.  I  have  received 
the  first  number,  and  moat  earnestly  hope  they 
will  be  able  to  carry  it  on.  Every  work  yet 
printed  has  been  prepared  by  the  Missionanea, 
ivith  the  assistance  of  the  moat  intelligent  among 
the  people.  But  we  look  forward,  with  pleasing 
anticipation,  to  the  time  when  the  natives  them* 
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selves  shall  become  writers.  In  the  investi^tton 
and  illustration  of  man;  things  connected  with 
the  peculiar  ^nius  ana  character  of  their  own 
countnrmen,  they  will  have  advantages  which  no 
individual,  who  is  a  foreigner,  can  ever  possess; 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  they  will  not  only  have  standard  works  by 
native  antnois,  but  that  their  periodical  literature 
will  circulate  widely,  and  spread  knowledge  and 
piety  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 
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Aninl  of  Miuioiiuiai  ftom  England — Bnilding  and 
lannching  of  the  Haweii — Re-occupatioD  of  Hatarai — 
New  Btationa  fa  Tahiti— Joiirneys  acnm  tin  interior 
of  Eimeo— Village  of  Tamat— Retrospect  of  laboar  at 
Afaraaitu — Honettj  of  the  people — Departure  fma 
Eimeo — Voyage  to  the  Socielj  IslaDdi — Appearance  of 
Hnahine — Fa-re  harbour  and  anmniDdiiig  coanbj — 
AccommodatiDDS  on  ■bore — Slate  of  the  inbabitanla  td 
Hoahine— CommenceoKnt  of  Hiwionarj  labooia — lo- 
floence  nf  presents  oa  the  people* 

About  &  month  after  our  departure  from  Paiwtou, 
Mr.  Oremoad,  nho  had  tailed  from  England  about 
July,  18 16,  arrived  at  Eimeo,  and,  after  reaiding 
some  time  with  the  Miaaionaries  at  Papetoai,  he 
removed  to  Afereaitu,  pursued  harmoniously  with 
UB  the  study  of  the  languE^,  assigted  in  preparii^ 
books  for  the  people,  ano  in  other  duties  of  the 
Btatioa,  and  subsequently  accompanied  us  to  the 
Leeward  Islands.  On  the  17th  of  November,  in 
the  sama  year,  Messrs.  Bourne,  Dariin^,  Piatt, 
and  Williams,  with  their  wives,  who  had  sailed  fiom 
England  17th  of  November,  1816,  reach-d  the 
islands.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Threlkeld,  who  had  sailed 
with  us  from  England,  but  had  been  obliged  by 
domestic  affliction  to  remain  at  Rio  Janeirt>,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barff,  who  had  originally  left 
England  with  Mr.  Orsmond,  joined  ua  by  the  same 
conveyance,  His  event  was  truly  cheering  to  their 
predecessors,  as  it  conveyed  the  strongest   evi- 
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dence  of  the  desire,  on  tbe  part  of  the  Society  at 
home,  to  relieve  them  from  every  distreuing  anz- 
jety  as  to  theii  mccetton,  and  to  afibid  every  aid 
in  the  prosecation  of  their  important  and  extend- 
ing work.  To  U9  it  was  a  matter  of  gratitude  and 
satisfaction.  With  some  who  had  now  arrived, 
we  had  parted  nearly  two  years  before  in  our 
native  land  ;  others  we  had  left  among  strangert 
on  a  foreign  shore ;  but  we  were  now,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  brought  together  under  circum* 
stances  peculiarly  encouraging ;  and  not  only  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  each  others'  society,  but  to  com- 
bine our  energies  for  the  advancement  of  that 
cause  to  which  our  lives  were  devoted. 

The  arrival  of  so  lai^e  a  reinforcement  enabled 
the  Missionaries  to  make  Brrangements  for  re-occu.. 

} tying  their  original  station  in  Tahiti,  and  estab- 
ishing  a  Mission  in  the  Society,  or,  as  they  are 
usually  termed,  when  spoken  of  in  connexion  with 
Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  the  Leeward  Islands.  It  wag, 
however,  thought  desirable  that  no  divtBioa  of  thor 
numbers  should  take  place  until  the  vessel,  the 
building  of  which  had  been  commenced  aooo  ailer 
the  return  from  Port  Jackson,  should  be  finished,  and 
the  works  prepared  for  the  press  were  printed. 

The  vessel,  in  the  building  of  which  the  Hts- 
aionaries  were  engaged  when  we  arrived,  had  been' 
undertaken  jointly  by  them  and  the  king,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  of  the  Rev.  S.  Marsden.  The  kbg  pro- 
posed to  find  materials,  and  the  Misstonaiies  labour. 
By  this  means  it  was  hoped  they  might  be  enabled 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  natives  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  induce  them  to  build  ships  for 
themselves.  It  was  intended  to  employ  the  veawl 
in  the  pearl-fishery,  among  the  Paumotu  Islftndt 
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to  tbe  eastward ;  to  woA  ber  vitb  native  aeamen ; 
to  take  the  pearls,  and  iootber-of-pearl  shell,  to 
Port  Jackson ;  brirging  fron  that  settlement  tool^ 
cutlery,  and  mannfitctured  goods  for  the  natiTes, 
and  snpplies  for  the  Hinion ;  thus  piovidioe  a 
means  of  sthnnlating  the  people  to  habits  of  inou- 
try>  tnd  defraying  to  a  certain  degree  the  expenses 
of  the  Mission.  Sack  were  the  riews  with  whiil 
tbe  Tieesel  wa«  commenced ;  but  circnnutanoes  bad 
arisen  since  that  time,  which  left  but  tittle  hnM 
that  these  ends  would  erer  be  answered.  Im 
work  was,  bowerer,  already  so  far  advanced,  that 
bU  parties  were  nnwilUng  to  abandon  it. 

xhe  vessel  was  about  seventy  tons  burden,  and 
the  bull  nearly  completed.  Tbe  Hissionariea  who 
bad  arrived  undertook  to  finish  what  their  pre- 
decessois  had  commenced ;  and  although  it  was 
as  undfirt^ing  of  great  labour,  it  was  readv  to  be 
launched  in  a  few  weeks  after  they  bad  landed. 

The  7th  of  December,  1817,  being  the  day 
filed'  for  tbe  launch,  crowds  of  the  iuhabitanti 
asBemUed  to  wttneas  the  spectacle :  when  tbe 
prepOlMioos  were  completed,  the  wedges  wen 
removed  ;  but  as  tbe  vessel  did  not  move,  strong 
ropes' were  passed  round  her  stem,  and  a  nwnber 
of  the  inlanders  on  each  ude  b^^  pulling  ber 
towards  the  water.  PcMoare  vras  present,  and 
exerted  all  his  inflaence  to  stimulate  the  Datives 
empfoyed  in  launching  the  ship.  One  of  the 
kiiq^s  orators,  a  short,  plump,  round-faced  man, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  was  perched  upon  a  pro- 
jecting rock  by  the  sea-side,  vociferating  one  o' 
'  their  viU,  or  songs,  on  the  launching  of  their  owb 
large  canoes,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
using  at  times  the  most  violent  gestJculaUons,  am  if 
he  imagined  his  own  muscular  powers  alone  w^ 
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to  more  the  vessel.  They  have  a  number  of  these 
kinds  of  songs,  some  of  considerable  length,  which 
I  have  at  dinerent  tiroes  written  down.  They  were 
designed  to  stimulate  the  men  who  were  drawing; 
the  canoes  into  the  water. 

llie  natives  employed  in  this  worif  generally 
laid  down  on  the  beach  short  logs  of  the  cylin- 
drical tranlc  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  drew  the 
canoes  over  these  natural  rollers  into  the  sea. 
Some  of  these  sonp  were  very  short,  as  Irili  i 
vtua,  iriti  i  tnuri,  e  to,  e  to  lau  vaa  ie:  Lift  up 
the  stem,  lift  up  the  stem,  and  pull,  and  pull,  my 
strong  canoe.  The  song  employed  on  the  present 
occasion  appeared  rather  a  long  one :  I  tried  to 
comprehend  its  import,  but,  notwithstanding  alt 
the  vociferation  of  the  orator,  it  was  recited  with 
.such  rapidity,  and  there  was  so  much  din  and 
clamour  among  the  people,  who  on  such  occasions 
only  put  forth  their  strength  in  proportion  to  the 
noise  which  they  make,  that  I  could  only  now  and 
then  distinguish  the  word  pahi,  a  large  canoe  or 
ship.  Had  I  been  able  to  bear  more  distinctly, 
it  is  probable  that  at  that  time  I  should  not  have 
understood  the  bard,  as  many  words  not  in  common 
use  are  found  in  their  songs. 

At  length  the  vessel  moved  towards  the  sea, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  multitudes. 
Before,  however,  she  fairly  floated,  an  accident 
occurred,  which  threw  a  damp  over  the  spirits  of 
all  present.  As  she  glided  smoothly  along  towards 
the  water,  Pomaie,  who  had  stationed  himself  by 
the  sea-side  for  the  purpose,  gave  the  vessel  her 
name,  by  throwing  a  bottle  of  wine  at  her,  and 
exclaiming,  la  oratutoe  e  Haweit,  Prosperity  to 
you,  O  Haweis.  It  having  been  agreed  to  desig- 
nate the  first  vessel  of  any  size  built  in  the  islands 
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Ilie  Haweis,  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Havdi 
who  was  the  steady  friend  of  the  South  Sei 
Mission,  and  in  some  respects  may  be  said  to  hxte 
been  its  founder. 

The  circumstance  of  the  king's  tbnnring  the 
wine  at  the  ship,  the  breakine;  of  the  bottle,  the 
red  wine  spreading  abroad,  and  the  pieces  of 
glass  flying  in  every  direction,  startled  the  natim 
who  were  pulling  the  ropes  on  that  side  of  the 
vessel.  They  iramediatety  left  hold  of  the  ropes, 
and  stood  gazing  in  astonishment  alternately  at 
the  king,  and  the  place  against  which  the  bottle 
had  been  thrown.  Those  on  the  opposite  side 
continued  pulling  with  all  their  might,  and  socn 
drew  the  vessel  on  one  side  till  she  fell.  One 
simultaneous  cry,  Aue  te  pahi  e,  Alas,  the  ship ! 
or  Oh,  the  ship !  resounded  in  every  direction, 
and  the  king  seemed  to  think  she  would  never  he 
launched.  With  great  effort  she  was  replaced, 
during  the  same  af^moon,  in  an  upright  pooition, 
and  subsequently  launched  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Pacific,  amid  the  exulting  shout*  of  the  multitudes 
who  thronged  the  shores. 

The  Haweis  was  afterwards  ri^ed,  and  em- 
ployed in  conveying  the  Missionary  families  B) 
their  respective  stations ;  afler  which  she  made 
one  or  two  very  profitless  voyages  to  New  SonA 
WEdes.  On  account  of  the  heavy  exjpenses  attend- 
ing every  voyage,  although  it  was  of  great  import- 
ance to  maintain  a  regular  intercoarse  between  the 
respective  stations,  and  between  the  islands  and 
the  colony,  it  was  found  necessary  to  dispose  oi 
the  ship,  which  had  been  built  with  so  much  coit 
and  labour ;  she  was  sold  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  is  now  employed  in  trading  between  Pot* 
Jackson  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
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Although  finishing  the  veKsel,  and  jirinting, 
required  die  ^eater  aumber  of  the  Missioiiaries  to 
continue  in  Eimeo,  these  duties  did  not  detain  the 
whole,  but  left  seversl  at  liberty  to  extend,  in  some 
degree,  their  efibrta.  Matavai,  the  original  Mis- 
sionary station,  was  the  first  that  was  le-occupied. 
Mr.  Wilson,  one  of  the  Missionaries  who  first 
landed  from  the  Royal  Admiral  in  1801,  resumed 
bis  labours  here  in  the  earty  part  of  1816,  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  spot  from  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  when  the  Mission  was  broken 
up  in  the  close  of  the  year  1 809,  and  not  far  from 
the  place  where  Mr.  Lewis  was  murdered. 

Mr.  Bicknell,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tessier, 
formed  ft  station  under  the  auspices  of  Tati,  in  the 
populous  district  of  Papara.  A  new  station  was 
also  commenced  by  Mr.  Crook  and  Mr.  Bourne  at 
Papaoa,  in  the  district  of  Faa ;  and  when  the 
Haweis  was  finished,  Mr.  Darling  joined  Mr.  Wil- 
son at  Matavai.  At  the  urgent  request  of  Utami, 
the  chief  of  the  populous  district  of  Atehuru,  he 
subsequently  commenced  a  Mission  among  his 
people  at  Bunaauia,  or  Bntder's  Point,  whither 
Mr.  Bourne  also  repaired. 

The  two  stations  at  Eimeo  being  on  opposite 
ftides  of  the  island,  occasioned  us  frequent  jour- 
neys  from  Afareaitu  to  Papetoai.  These  excur- 
sions, although  they  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
examining  more  extensively  the  aspect  of  the 
country  and  the  state  of  its  inhabitants,  often 
proved  fatiguing.  Sometimes  we  walked  along 
the  beach  to  Papeare,  several  miles  to  the  north  of 
our  abode — ascended  a  low  ridge  of  mountains, 
extending  nearly  to  the  sea — crossed  the  elevated 
tastem  range— and  continuing  our  way  through 
Jie  defiles  and  ravines  of  the  interior  mountains, 
b2 
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ilescended  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  anJ 
approaclied  the  shore  near  the  inland  boundary  of 
Opunohu  bay.  At  other  times,  we  travelled 
round  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bhore,  alter- 
nately walking  on  the  beach,  or,  proceeding  in  a 
light  canoe,  paddled  along  the  shidlow  water  near 
the  shore.  Occasionally  we  passed  through  the 
inland  village  of  Tamae  ;  and  although,  whenever 
we  took  this  route,  we  had  to  walk  three-quarten 
of  a  mile  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  up  to  onr 
knees  in  water,  yet  we  have  always  been  amply 
repaid,  by  beholding  the  neatness  of  the  gardens, 
and  the  sequestered  peace  of  die  village,  by  expe- 
riencing the  generous  hospitality,  and  receiving 
unequivocal  proofs  of  the  simple  piety,  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Once  or  twice,  when  approaching  Tamae 
about  sunrise,  we  have  met  the  natives  returning 
from  the  bushes,  whither  by  the  break  of  day, 
they  had  retired  for  meditation  and  secret  prayer. 
Their  countenance  beamed  with  peace  and  de- 
light; and,  /a  ora  oe  ia  letti,  la  ora  oe  i  te  Ahui 
— Peace  to  you  from  Jesus,  Blessing  on  you  fnon 
God — was  the  general  strain  of  tlieir  salutation. 

More  than  once  we  had  to  take  our  tittle  boy, 
even  before  he  was  three  months  old,  from  Afa- 
reaitu,  where  he  was  bora,  to  Papetoai,  fiw 
medical  advice. 

These  journeys  were  eiceedingjy  wearisCMne  : 
returning  from  one  of  them,  night  overtook  us 
many  mMes  before  we  reached  our  home  ;  we  tn- 
vell^  part  of  the  way  in  a  single  canoe,  but  for 
several  miles,  where  there  was  no  passage  between 
the  reef  and  the  shore,  and  the  fragile  bark  was 
exposed  witliout  shelter  to  the  long  heavy  billows 
of  the  Pacific,  we  proceeded  along  the  beach, 
while  the  oativet  towed  the  canoe  upon  the  open 
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tea.  Two  native  female  atteadanta  alternately 
carried  the  child,  while  Mra.  Ellia  and  I  walked  on 
the  ihore,  occasionally  climbing  over  the  rocks,  or 
■inking  up  to  our  ankles  in  frae;ment8  of  coral  and 
sand.  Wearied  with  our  walk,  we  were  obliged 
to  rest  before  we  reached  the  place  where  we 
expected  to  embark  again.  Mrs.  Ellis,  unable  to 
vtdk  any  further,  sat  down  upon  a  rock  of  coral, 
and  gave  our  infimt  the  breast,  while  I  hailed  the 
natives,  and  directed  them  to  bring  the  canoe  over 
the  reef,  and  take  us  on  board.  Happily  for  us, 
the  evening  was  fair,  the  moon  shone  brightly,  and 
her  mild  beams,  silvering  the  foliage  of  U)e  shrubs 
that  grew  near  the  shore,  and  playing  on  the 
rippled  and  undulating  wave  of  the  ocean,  added 
a  charm  to  the  singularity  of  the  prospect,  and 
enlivened  the  loneliness  of  our  situation.  Tlie 
scene  was  unusually  impressive.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly my  feelings  as  I  stood,  weaned  with  my 
walk,  leaning  on  a  light  staff  by  the  side  of  the 
rock  on  which  Mn.  Ellis  wiui  our  infant  was 
sitting,  and  behind  which  our  female  attendanta 
stood.  On  one  side  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
having  their  outline  edged,  as  it  were  with  silver, 
from  the  rays  of  the  moon,  rose  in  lofty  magni- 
ficence, while  the  indistinct  fonn,  rich  and  diver- 
sified verdure,  of  the  shrubs  and  trees,  increased 
the  effect  of  the  scene.  On  the  other  hand  vras 
the  illinutable  sea,  rolling  in  iolemn  majesU  its 
swelling  waves  over  the  rocks  which  defended  the 
spot  on  which  we  stood.  The  most  profound 
silence  prevailed,  and  we  might  have  &ncied 
that  we  were  the  only  beings  in  existence,  for 
no  sound  waa  beard,  excepting  the  gentle  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  as  the 
light  breeze  from   the  mountain  swept  through 
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them,  or  the  hollow  roar  of  the  surf,  and  the  raffing 
of  the  roaming  wave  as  it  broke  over  the  dbUnt 
leef,  and  the  sf^aahing  of  the  paddle  of  our  canoe 
as  it  approached  the  shore.  It  waa  impossible,  at 
such  a  leason,  to  behold  this  scene,  exhibitiRg 
hcpresaively  the  grandeur  of  creation,  and  the 
insignificance  of  man,  without  experiencing  (mo- 
tions of  adoring  wonder  and  elevated  deroticHi, 
and  eicUumirg  with  the  psalmist,  "  When  I  con- 
sider thjr  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  thon  hast  ordained ; 
what  is  man,  that  thoa  art  miadfol  of  bim,  and 
'  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  V 

Tlie  canoe  at  length  reached  the  shore ;  we 
seated  ourselves  in  its  stem,  and,  advancing  plea- 
santly along  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  reached  our 
habttatiou  about  midnight. 

-  As  soon  as  the  printing  was  finished,  we  pre- 
pared to  remove  to  the  idand  of  Hvahine,  the 
most  windward  of  the  gn>up  {woperly  called  the 
Society  Islands. 

The  king,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  ofTahiti  and 
Euneo,  appeared  to  lament  the  removal  nf  the 
press ;  but  as  Mr.  Bourne,  who  was  acqnainied 
with  the  art  of  printing,  had  a  small  press  and 
types,  and  others  had  been  requested  from  Eng- 
land, it  was  the  less  to  be  regretted.  The  princi- 
pal object  attempted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
station  at  A&reaita  having  been  accomplished,  we 
lefl  our  houses  and  gardens,  and  took  a  most 
ftflectionate  leave  of  onr  friends,  who  evinced  great 
regret  at  ovr  departure. 

The  season  ve  had  spent  with  them  had  been 
to  ns  a  period  of  no  oidinary  activity  and  excite- 
ment, and  it  would  probaUy  be  r^arded  by 
them  as  an  era  in  iheir  history.     We  trust  some 
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advantage  was  derived  from  the  instructions  they 
had  received ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  re~ 
member,  with  pleasure,  the  hospitality  and  kind- 
neu  we  experienced.  Once  a  week,  the  people 
of  Maatea,  a  neighbouring  district,  brought  our 
bmily  a  present  of  bread-fruit,  and  other  articles 
of  food ;  the  inhabitants  of  Afareaitu,  and  the 
district  of  Teavaro,  toolc  a  similar  one  to  our  com- 
panions. We  reposed  the  most  entire  confidence 
m  the  people,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  even 
the  exposure  of  our  property.  We  were  robbed 
by  an  Bnglish  servant,  whom  we  had  talcen  from 
Port  Jacluon,  of  linen  and  clothing  ;  but,  although 
we  had  no  lock,  and  for  a  long  time  no  bolt  on  our 
door,  (which,  when  fastened,  a  native  could  at  any 
time  have  opened,  by  putting  his  hand  through  the 
■ticks  and  pushing  track  the  bolt,  and  though 
sometimes  the  door  was  left  open  all  night,)— yet 
we  do  not  know  that  one  single  article  was  stolen 
from  us  by  the  natives,  during  the  eighteen  months 
we  resided  among  them. 

1  have  viitited  the  district  only  once  since  ;  and 
although  welcomed  with  every  expression  of  glad- 
ness by  the  people,  I  experienced  a  sensation  of 
melancholy  interest,  in  walking  over  the  garden, 
the  fences  of  which  had  been  taken  down, 
and  a  few  flourishing  shrubs  only  remained,  to 
marit  its  situation.  Most  of  the  valuable  plants 
had  been  removed  by  the  people  to  their  own 
gardens,  as  the  spot  selected  by  me  was  not  one 
which  they  would  have  preferred.  A  Tew  cocoa- 
nuts  which  I  had  planted  near  the  printing-office 
appeared  to  thrive,  as  they  were  protected  by  a 
light  fence  round  each  of  the  trees. 

When  we  were  prepared  to  remove,  the  Haweis 
came  round,  took  oui  goods,  and  the  articles  be- 
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longing  lo  the  printing-office,  &e,,  on  board,  and 
proceeded  to  Papetoai,  where  we  shif^ped  oni 
cattle.  On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1818,  Mr 
Davies,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  Hr.  and  Mn 
Onmond,  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  myself,  accompanied  b; 
a  number  of  the  principal  chiefs,  tailed  from  Eimeo 
to  the  Leeward  Islands.  We  arrived  at  Huahioe 
late  on  the  efening  of  the  following  day,  and  some 
of  our  party  went  on  shore,  but  it  was  not  tDI  the 
morning  of  the  20th  that  we  reached  the  ancbor«ge 
in  Fare  harbour. 

Here  I  looked  abroad  with  new  and  mingled 
emotions  on  the  scene  in  which  1  was  to  c 


my  laboun,  and  probably  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  The  clear  sky  was  reflected  in  the 
unruffled  waters  of  the  ba^,  which  was  bordered 
with  a  fine  beach  strewn  with  shells.  The  luxu- 
riant convolvulua,  presenting  its  broad  and  shining 
leaves  in  striking  contrast  with  the  white  coi«l  and 
sand,  spread  its  vines  across  the  beach,  even  to 
the  margin  of  the  water,  over  which  the  slender 
shrub  or  the  flowering  tree  often  extended  their 
verdant  branches,  while  the  groves  of  stately  bread- 
fruit, and  the  clumps  of  umbrageous  callopfufllam, 
OT  tamanu  trees,  and  the  tall  and  graceful  waving 
Gocoa-nnts,  shaded  the  different  parts  of  the 
shore. 

The  district  of  Fa-re,  bordering  the  harbonr  of 
the  same  name,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two 
miles,  in  length,  and  reaches  from  the  shore  to  the 
centre  of  the  island.  It  is  hounded  on  the  south 
by  a  range  of  mountains  separating  it  from  the 
district  of  Haapape,  and  on  the  north  bv  the  small 
district  of  Buaoa,  whence  a  long,  hlealc  point  ot 
land,  called  the  Faaao,  extending  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  sea,  arid  covered  with  tall  cocoa- 
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nut  trees,  addf  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  shore,' 
and  the  security  of  the  harbour.  A  ridge  of  in- 
ferior hills  divides  the  district  in  the  centre,  and 
greatly  increases  the  picturesque  appearance  of  its 
scenery.  A  small  river  rises  on  the  northern  aide 
of  this  ridge,  and,  flowing  along  the  boundary 
between  the  two  districts,  meets  the  sea  exactly 
opposite  the  northern  entrance.  Another  stream, 
more  broad  and  rapid,  rises  at  the  head  of  the 
]mncipa]  valley,  and  flows  in  a  circuitous  course  to 
the  ioathem  part  of  the  bay.  The  district  is  well 
watered  and  wooded.  The  lower  hills,  at  the  time 
of  our  arrival,  were  clothed  with  verdure,  and  the 
mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  whose  sum- 
mits appeared  to  penetrate  the  clouds,  were  often 
entirely  covered  with  trees.  All  was  rich  and  luxu- 
riant m  vegetation,  but  it  was  the  richness  and 
the  luxuriance  of  a  wilderness ;  scarcely  a  trace  of 
human  cnltnre  could  be  seen,  yet  I  could  but  think 
the  scene 

"  How  fair,   • 

Were  it  but  frma  sin  refined  : 

Hid  how  free,  how  happy  here. 

Were  he  pare  si  Ood  is  kiad." 

A  few  native  houses  were  visible :  there  were  not 
probably  more  than  ten  or  twelve  in  the  district, 
and  the  inhabitants  might  be  occasionally  seen 
guiding  the  light  canoe  across  the  bay,  or  leisurely 
walking  beneath  the  shade  of  the  spreading  trees. 
They  were  the  rude  untutored  tenants  of  the 
place ;  their  appearance  and  their  actions  were 
m  perfect  keeping  with  the  scenes  of  wildness  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  The  only  clothing 
mostof  them  wore  was  agirdle  of  cloth  bound  loosely 
roand  the  waist,  and  a  shade  of  cocoa-nut  leaves 
over  their  foreheads.     Notwithstanding  this,  it  was 
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imponible  to  behold  without  emodon  either  iht 
scenery  or  inhabitants. 

Hie  Plate  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  tbe 
thinl  volume  of  this  work,  exhibits  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  outline  and  character  of  the 
scenery  in  the  north-easteni  parts  of  the  district  and 
haiboor,  though  taken  at  a  period  subsequent  to  oar 
amval,when  tb«  landscape  had  been  improved  br 
partially  clearing  the  ground  near  the  sbcMc,  and 
erecting  a  number  of  houses. 

In  die  forenoon  of  the  day  after  we  came  to 
anchor,  accompanied  by  Matapuupnn,  we  walked 
through  the  district,  in  search  of  a  house  for  Mr. 
Orsmond  snd  myself,  and  at  length  selscted  oea 
OR  the  southern  side  of  the  bay,  belengiog  la 
Taaroarii,  tbe  young  chief  of  the  island,  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willtanu  were  accommodated  with  an- 
other belonging  to  Haau,  a  raatira,  who  resided 
near  the  anchorage.  IWaids  noon,  onr  goods 
were  most  of  them  landed,  and  taken  into  oat  nev 
habitation.  It  waj  a  large  oval  building,  standing 
within  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  the  sea,  without  either 

C lions  or  even  sides,  consisting  simply  of  a 
;  roof,  supported  by  three  pillars  aJong  the 
centre,  and  a  number  round  the  sides.  The  floor 
was  composed  of  stones,  sand,  and  clnr.  Mr.  and 
Hts.  Orsmond  occnpied  one  end,  and  we  took  up 
our  abode  in  the  other. 

-  When  onr  goods.  Sec.  were  all  brought  under  its 
cover,  and  the  boats  had  returned  to  the  thip,  we 
bat  down  to  rest,  and  could  not  avoid  gaiing  on  the 
Scene  around  us,  before  vre  b^an  to  adjust  our 
luggage.  Large  fragments  of  rock  were  scattered 
M  the  base  of  die  mountains  that  rose  on  one  side 
of  our  dwelling,  the  sea  rolled  within  a  few  yards 
on  the  other,  and  in  each  direction  along  the  shore 
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there  was  one  nild  and  uncultivated  wilderness.  A 
lair  of  caltle,  that  we  had  brought  from  New  South 


pail 


'ales,  with  a  young  calf,  all  of  which  had  been 
landed  from  the  ship  during  the  morning,  were 


tied  to  an  adjacent  bread-fruit  tree  ;  two  or  three 
milch  goats  from  Eimeo,  fastened  together  by 
bands  of  hibiscus  bark  tied  round  their  horns,  had 


already  taken  their  station  on  the  cra^^  projec- 
tions at  the  foot  of  the  monntain,  and  were  crop- 
ping the  herbage  that  grew  m  the  fissures  of  the 
tocks.  One  of  our  little  ones  was  smiling  in  the 
lap  of  its  native  nurse,  while  the  other  was  playing 
on  the  dried  grass  Iving  by  the  side  of  the  boxes 
on  which  we  were  sitting,  and  the  natives,  undet 
the  full  influence  of  highly  excited  curioBtty, 
thronged  around  us  in  such  numbers  as  to  impede 
the  circnlation  of  the  air. 

Our  fint  efibrt  was  to  prepare  some  refreshment. 
The  chiefs  had  sent  us  a  present  of  bread-fruit  and 
fish,  A  native  youth,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
■ge,  leaving  the  crowd,  came  forward,  and  asked 
if  he  should  cook  us  some  bread-fruit.  We  ac- 
cepted his  ofTer ;  he  becaroe  a  feithfiil  servant,  and 
continued  with  us  till  we  removed  from  the  islands. 
He  fixed  two  large  stones  in  the  ground  for  a  fire- 
place, and,  bringing  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks  from 
the  adjacent  bushes,  lighted  a  fire  between  the 
stones,  upon  which  he  placed  the  tea-kettle. 
While  he  was  employed  in  dressing  our  bread- 
fruit, &c.  we  removed  some  of  the  boxes,  piled  np  ' 
our  luggage  as  compactly  as  we  could,  and,  when 
the  food  was  prepared,  sat  down  to  a  pleasant 
repast  of  fried  fish,  bread-fruit,  and  plantains, 
«>coa-nut  milk,  and  tea.  As  a  beverage,  we  al- 
ways preferred  the  latter,  although  the  former  » 
exceedingly  pleasant. 
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The  la^  iBland  of  Raiatea  lies  iiamediatelv  tl 
the  west  of  Fare  harbour,  and,  by  the  time  we  )i»a 
finished  our  meal,  the  sun  was  partly  hid  behind 
the  high  and  broken  summits  of  its  mountains. 
This  admonished  as  to  prepare  our  sleepin^-placc, 
u  the  twilight  is  short,  and  we  were  not  sure  of 
procuring  li^ts  for  the  evening.  The  natives  cut 
down  four  stout  sticks  from  the  neighbounng: 
trees ;  these  we  fixed  in  the  earthen)  floor,  and 
fostening  sheets  and  native  cloth  from  one  to  the 
other,  enclosed  our  bed-room  ;  a  couple  of  chests 
were  carried  into  it,  upon  which  we  spread  oar 
bed,  making  up  one  for  the  children  by  ute  side  of 
our  own,  on  some  packages  that  lay  on  the  floor. 
We  procured  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  when  it  grew 
dark,  breaking  a  cocoa-nut  in  half,  took  one  end, 
and  winding;  a  little  cotton-wool  round  the  thin 
stalk  of  the  leaflet  of  the  tree,  fixed  it  erect  in  the 
kernel  of  the  nut.  This  we  filled  with  the  oil,  and 
thus  our  lamp  and  oil  were  entirely  the  production 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  ;  the  small  piece  of  cotton- 
wick  gathered  from  the  garden  in  Eimeo,  beinj' 
the  only  article  it  had  not  snpplied.  These  were 
the  only  kind  of  lamps  we  had  for  some  years,  and, 
though  rude  in  appearance,  they  gave  m  good  li^t, 
when  kept  steady,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind. 
Shortly,  however,  after  sunset  this  evening,  the 
land-breeze  came  down  from  the  mountains.  As 
we  had  no  shelter  for  our  lamp,  we  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  it  burning,  and  at  an  early  hour  re- 
tired to  rest,  tying  our  screen  down  with  strips  of 
bark,  to  prevent  its  being  blown  aside  by  the  wind. 
Notwith^andii^  the  novelty  of  our  situation,  the 
exposure  to  the  air  from  the  mountains,  the  roaring 
of  the  heavy  surf  on  the  reeft,  the  inroads  of  di^, 
pigs,  and  natives,  with  no  other  shelter  than  a  pile 
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dT  boxeB ;  we  passed  a  comfortable  night,  and  n»e 
"efrestied  in  the  morning,  thankful  Tm"  the  kind 
protection  we  had  experienced,  gratified  also  to 
find  that  no  aiticle  of  our  property  had  been  stolen, 
though  all  was  unavoidably  exposed. 

The  island  of  Huahine  had,  in  common  with 
the  others  fonning  the  leeward  group,  been  visited 
by  Mr.  Nott,  who  hod  travelled  round  it,  preaching 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  villages.  The 
Missionaries  who  had  been  expelled  fi^m  Tahiti 
in  1808,  had  remained  here  some  months  prior  to 
their  final  departure  for  Port  Jackson ;  but  at 
these  periods  only  a  temporary  impression  had 
been  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  which 
had  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogetner,  subsided. 
After  the  abolition  of  idolatry  in  Tahiti  and  Eimeo, 
and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  Christianity  by 
their  inhabitants,  Mahine,  the  kin^  of  Huahine, 
had  sent  down  Vahaivi,  one  of  his  principal  men, 
with  directions  to  the  chieft  to  bum  die  idols, 
demolish  the  temples,  and  discontinue  the  cere- 
monies and  worship  connected  therewith.  This 
commission  was  executed,  and  not  only  were  their 
objects  of  worship  destroyed,  their  temples  thrown 
down,  the  houses  of  their  idols  consumed,  and 
idol-worship  no  longer  practised  ;  but  the  rude 
stills  employed  in  preparing  ardent  spirits  from  the 
sugarcane,  and  other  indigenous  productions,  were 
eidier  broken,  or  hid  under  ground.  Intoxicntion, 
inbnt  murder,  and  some  of  the  more  degrading 
vices,  fostered  under  the  sanction  of  their  super- 
stition, were  also  discontinued. 

His  change,  although  approved  and  effected  by 
the  principal  chiefs  on  the  islands,  in  coajanction 
with  the  messenger  of  the  king,  was  neverthelea 
opposed.      Several  chiefs,  of  inferior  i 
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collectin^  their  dependents,  eacamped  on  the 
borders  of  tlie  lake  neai  Maera,  and  threatened  to 
avenge  the  insult  to  tlie  gttds,  by  attacking  the 
chie€  who  had  sanctioned  their  destruction.    Both 

r'es,  however,  after  assuming  a  hostile  attitude 
some  time,  adjusted  their  difiereuces,  and 
tetumed  in  peace  to  their  respectire  districts, 
mutually  agreeing  to  embrace  Christianitif,  and 
widt  the  arrival  of  the  MissionaTies,  whose  reai* 
dence  among  them  they  had  been  led  to  expect 
In  this  state  we  found  them  when  we  landed ; 
they  bad,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals,  forsaken  idolatry,  and,  in  profotaion  at 
least,  had  become  Christians ;  prolxtbly  witbost 
understanding  the  nature  of  Christianity,  or  feel- 
ing in  any  great  degree  its  moral  restmints  or  its 
■acred  influence.  A  few,  including  two  or  three 
who  had  been  to  EUmeo,  had  acquired  the  ele- 
ments of  reading,  or  had  learned  to  repeat  the 
lessons  in  the  spelling-book,  more  from  loemory 
than  acquaintance  with  spelling  and  reading ;  the 
rest  remained  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  they 
were  when  visited  in  1808  and  1809,  excepting 
that  their  superstitious  ceremonies  were  disconti- 
nued, and  they  had  a  building  for  the  worship  of 
the  true  God. 

For  a  number  of  Sabbaths  after  our  arriTsl,  bat 
few  of  the  inhabitants  assembled  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  the  schools  were  very  thinly  attended. 
Those  ^o  came  were  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  goapel,  that  in  the  lessons  given  in  the  school, 
and  the  addresses  delivered  to  assemblies  met  for 
wor^ip,  it  was  found  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
first  principles  of  instruction,  and  of  Christianity. 
Nunibers  excused  themselves  from  attending,  <» 
account  of  the.  wearisomeness  of  learning  tb^ 
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Iftten,  when  there  was  erery  reason  to  believe 
that  unwillin^eis  to  confonn  to  the  precepts 
inculcated,  was  the  true  cause  of  disinclination. 
They  neglected  public  worship,  because  they  said 
they  did  not  know  how  to  read  ;  this  being  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  apolo^  for  the  non-observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  or  the  social  duties  of  religion. 
Such  neglect  was  also  frequently  used  as  a  cover 
for  wickedness.  When  spoken  to  on  the  impror 
priety  of  their  conduct,  they  would  sometimes 
answer,  "  We  are  not  scholars,"  or,  "  We  are 
not  praying  people  ;"  these  being  the  terms  em- 
ployed to  designate  those  who  made  a  profession 
of  religion.  Many  were  induced  to  keep  back 
from  the  schools,  and  the  place  of  public  won>hip, 
from  a  desire  to  remain  free  from  those  restraints 
on  their  vicious  practices,  which  such  profession  of 
Christianity  was  considered  to  impose. 

Under  theae  circumstances  we  acted  upon  the 
principles  by  which  our  predecessors  had  invariably 
regulated  their  endeavours  to  teach  the  inhabitante 
of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo  ;  and  respecting  which,  after 
careful  observation,  I  believe  we  are  unanimous  in 
our  conviction  that  they  are  the  true  principles 
upon  which  any  attempts  to  instruct  a  rude 
untutored  people  can  be  prosecuted  with  a  pros- 
pect of  the  greatest  ultimate  success.  We  made 
no  presents  to  those  who  were  our  scholars,  more 
than  to  others  from  whom  we  bad  experienced  an 
equal  degree  of  hospitality ;  we  offered  no  reward 
to  any  one  for  learning,  and  held  out  no  prospect 
of  personal  or  temporal  advantage  to  our  pupils 
and  hearers ;  and  studiously  avoided  presenting 
any  other  inducements  to  learn,  than  the  advan- 
tages that  would  be  secured  to  our  scholars  them- 
>elf  es,  by  the  possession  of  that  knowledge,  which 
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we  were  not  only  willing  but  deurouB  to  impait 
At  the  same  time  we  were  most  ansiouB,  diatincdf 
und  powerfully  to  impress  on  their  miads  the 
desiraibleness  and  necessity  of  their  ptwsesnng 
correct  ideas  of  the  true  God — the  means  of  seek- 
ing his  laTOur  through  Jesna  Christ  the  only 
Saviour — the  happiness  that  would  result  there- 
from in  the  present  life,  and  in  Qiat  state  of  exist- 
ence afler  death,  to  which  this  was  but  preparatira 
■^-together  with  the  increase  of  knowlec^e  and 
enjoyment  that  would  attend  their  being  able  lo 
read  the  printed  books, — preserve  whatever  they 
heard  that  was  valuable,  by  making  it  fast  npon 
the  paper, — and  corresponding  by  letter  with  their 
fHends  at  a  distance,  as  familiarly  and  distinctly  as 
if  they  were  present.  By  representations  such  as 
these,  we  eodeavoured  to  excite  in  their  minds  a 
desire  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  and  the  gospel 
preached,  in  the  chapels,  and  to  attend  our  instruc- 
tions in  the  schoolj. 

Had  our  means  been  ample,  and  had  we,  on 
landing,  or  when  inviting  Uie  attention  of  the 
chiefs  and  people  to  the  objects  of  our  proposed 
residence  among  them,  liberally  distributed  pre- 
sents of  cloth,  ironmongery,  &c.  or  even  engaged 
in  part  to  support  the  children  that  would  receive 
our  lessons;  the  cbapel  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  well  attended,  and  the  scholars  proportionaUy 
multiplied ;  but  it  would  have  been  only  from  the 
desire  to  receive  a  constant  supply  of  presents ; 
a  motive  highly  prejudicial  to  tne  individuala  by 
whom  it  would  have  been  indulged,  destructive  of 
the  comfort,  and  disastrous  to  the  fiiture  kbotm 
of  the  Missionary  among  them.  So  long  as  oat 
distributions  had  been  frequent  and  incrcMingly 
valuable,  the    expressions  of   atUchment   woala 
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have  been  ardent,  and  the  attendance  regular; 
but  when  these  had  failed,  their  leal,  &c,  would 
have  declined,  and  the  chapel  and  the  school 
would  have  been  deserted.  In  addition  to  this, 
whenever  a  fresh  supply  of  articles,  for  our  own 
maintenBDce  or  use,  mig-ht  have  arrived,  if  we  had 
not  been  equally  liberal  in  the  distribution  of  our 
presents,  we  should  have  been  unhesitatingly 
charged  with  keeping  for  ourselves  that  which  was 
designed  for  them,  and  thus  have  been  involved  in 
unpleasant  altercation. 

The  plans  of  procedure,  in  the  commencement 
of  a  new  Mission,  must  necessarily  be  reflated  in 
a  great  degree  by  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  m^  be  established  ;  and  the  ex- 
treme poverty,  or  fugitive  habits,  of  the  parents, 
may  render  it  desirable  for  the  teachers  either 
wholly  or  in  part  to  maintain  the  scholars,  in  order 
to  secure  attendance.  These  instances  are,  I  be- 
lieve, very  rare,  and  absolute  necessity  alone  can 
warrant  recourse  to  such  a  plan.  Instruction  itself 
will  be  undervalued ;  it  can  never  be  attempted 
but  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  will  be  always 
liable  to  vexatious  interruptions.  A  system  of 
maintenance  should  only  be  adopted  in  regard  to 
such  pupils  as  it  is  hoped  are  under  religious 
impressions,  or  are  training  with  a  view  to  their 
becoming  monitors  or  schoolmasters  themselves. 
In  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  scholars 
could  not  be  supported  while  at  the  schools,  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  such  employment  as  would  enable 
them  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  them- 
selves, than  that  they  should  receive  their  mainte- 
nance from  the  Mission. 

These  remarks  apply  prindpally  to  the  cata- 
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menceinent  of  a  Misaioa  among  an  unenlightened 
people,  where  a  scbool  will  be  an  essential  patt  ut 
aiLch  eatablishment ;  at  aubaequent  periods,  rewardi 
to  those  who  have  excelled,  consisting  of  books, 
penknives,  inkstands,  slates,  or  other  articles  con- 
nected with  the  pursuits  of  the  school,  may  be 
^ven  with  a  good  effect,  tending  rather  to  sbmn- 
late  to  diligent  enteqirise,  than  to  cherish  a  spiiit 
of  dependent  indolence,  or  to  excite  expectatwo* 
that  never  can  be  gratified. 

In  reference  to  presents  made  by  Misstonariei  to 
chie&,  on  their  firat  settlement  among  an  nnen- 
lightened  people,  I  am  disposed  to  think  thej  aie 
always  injurious,  when  given  with  a  view  of  gaming 
influence,  or  inducing  their  recipients  to  attend  to 
religious  instruction.  Self-interest,  or  a  desire  tar 
property,  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  inter- 
courae  uncivilized  persona    have  with    fbreignen 


individuals  are  usually  held,  and  the  influence  thn 
exercise,  ia  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  tbea 
property,  or  the  portiona  of  it  which  the  natives 
receive.  Not  a  few  instances  have  occurred  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  indrridoals, 
who,  while  their  presents  were  unsparingty  lavished 
upon  the  people,  were  regarded  as  kings  and 
chiefs  among  them,  but  who,  when  they  have 
experienced  a  reverse  in  their  circumatances,  have 
been  treated  with  marked  and  contemptuous  neg- 
lect. An  equal  decree  of  thit  kmd  of  influence, 
the  meana  of  the  Missionary  will  never  en^le  him 
to  gain  amoD^  the  people,  nor  ought  he  for  a 
moment  to  deatre  it.  Discouraging  indeed  will  be 
his  prospects,  if  the  estimatioa  in  which  be  ia  held 
by  those  among  iriiom  he  Itdwnra  be  only  that 
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wbkl)  arueB  from  their  expectation  of  the  preunta 
he  may  make  them.  His  influence  must  be  of  a 
hi^er  order,  if  he  desirGB  to  succeed. 

The  effect  of  a  present  on  the  mind  of  a  mde  or 
partially  civilized  chieftain  is  instantaneous,  but  it 
requires  constant  repetition,  or  increase,  to  prevent 
hs  decline.  The  influence  which  a  Missionary 
will  aim  to  possess  is  more  difficult  to  attain;  hut 
when  once  possessed,  is  of  exceedingly  greater 
value.  It  is  the  result  of  a  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  that  his  ultimate  aim  is  their  welftre ; 
that  be  comes  among  them  to  promote,  not  his 
own,  but  their  interest ;  and  that  his  etforts  tend  to 
increase  their  knowledge  and  their  enjoymenU, 
and  are  adapted  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  multiplying  their  comforts  in  this  life, 
and  leading  them  to  future  blessedness. 

To  produce  and  sustain  this  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  around  him,  should  be  among 
the  fiist  and  the  constant  endeavours  of  a  Mis- 
■ionar^.  Until  he  has  effected  this,  he  can  expect 
but  Uttle  success ;  and  when  once,  under  the 
Ueasing  of  God,  it  is  attained,  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  his  way  will  be  removed.  This  in- 
fluence is  not  to  be  obtained  by  presents ;  these, 
the  most  rude  and  untutored  heathen  know,  are 
seldom  given  unless  an  equivalent  is  expected  in 
return ;  but  it  is  to  be  gained  by  a  full,  plain,  and 
explicit  statement  of  his  objects  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  work,  and  a  uniform  reference,  in  all 
his  subsequent  conduct,  to  the  advancement  of 
fbese  objects.  Uncivilized  communities  are  often 
Host  shrewd  observers  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
enter  their  society,  and  pay  far  more  regard  to  the 
tctions  and  dispositions,  than  the  mere  declara- 
tions, of  strangers.    Singleness  of  aim,  and  purity 
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of  motive,  imbodied,  before  such  obserrera,  in  od- 
deriating  and  disinterested  e^Hts,  will  in  gencnl 
bo  appreciated,  although  they  may  not  sock  yield 
theroselves  up  to  the  influence  of  those  efibrts. 

One  of  the  most  efiectual  means  of  implantiiig 
and  preserving  this  impression  is,  the  exhiUtkm  n 
uniform  benevolence,  l^e  office  and  the  aim  of 
every  Missionary  require  the  exercise  of  this  <tit- 
position  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  he  who  woM 
be  successful,  should  by  this  identify  himself,  as  tn 
as  possible,  with  the  objects  of  his  regard.  With- 
out officiously  interfering  with  their  indiridnal  or 
family  aSaiis,  he  should  interest  himself  in  their 
welfare,  and  strive  to  share  and  alleviate  their 
distress.  Besides  the  deep  commiseration,  whi*^ 
their  spiritual  wretchedness  will  excite,  he  will 
often  find  their  temporal  afflictions  and  sorrows 
such  as  to  claim  his  tenderest  sympathy.  "  Kind- 
ness is  the  key  to  the  human  heart;"  when  the 
spirit  is  softened  or  subdued  under  the  influence  of 
sufferings,  it  is  oflen  most  susceptible  of  salotaiy 
impression ;  and  the  exercise  of  Christian  sympathy 
and  kindness,  in  such  a  season,  will  seldom  Ittil  ta 
produce,  even  among  the  most  barbarous  tribes, 
highly  favourable  results. 

In  mere  casual  visits,  or  jonmeys  throagh  the 
countries  of  uncivilized  trihes,  presents  to  ibeir 
chiefs  are  necessary,  and  often  desirable,  even 
where  a  Missionary  is  a  permanent  resident ;  but 
they  should  always  be  given  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship and  personal  respect  fln>m  the  Missionary,  or 
of  good-will  fVom  aome  friends  by  whom  they  may 
have  been  sent,  attd  not  as  a  means  of  obtaininf 
influence,  or  inducing  the  people  to  attend  to  iw 
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Amrala  in  Haahinc — Support  of  the  MiMion — Pormatitm 
of  the  Tahitian  Hiuionar;  Society— Pines  of  meethiB— 
Speech  of  the  kins — Fonnation  of  a  Bodetj  in  Huahroe 
— Eilabliihment  of  the  Miision  in  Raiatea— DeeerflJtioii 
of  the  district  of  Fare— Ei-ec dan  of  dwelling — Preacb- 
iDg  in  the  native  lan|tuage— fndolence  of  Uie  South  Sm 
lalanden — Means  adopted  for,  the  encourafcemeDt  of 
indaslry — Cotton  plantation — DiBappoiatment  in  retania 
— Arrival  of  Mr.  Cylea — Introduclioa  of  the  art  of  mak- 
ioK  logar,  tic. — Viiil  to  Tahiti — Sugar  plantatioiia  and 
mills  in  the  Leeward  Islands— Introduction  of  coffee 
from  Norfolk  Island — Culture  and  preparation  of  tobacco 
for  exportation. 

StiORTLT  alter  our  arrival  in  Huahine,  a  lat^e  boat 
beloi^n^  to  Mahine,  the  chief  of  the  island,  two 
others  belonging  to  Messrs.  Oramond  and  Wil- 
liams, and  a  fleet  of  canoes,  brought  down  from 
Eimeo  a  number  of  chiefs  and  people  belonging  to 
Huahine,  Raiatea,  &c.  They  had  gone  to  Tahiti 
many  yean  before,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Poniare  in  the  resumption  of  his  authority,  had 
witnessed  end  participated  the  chan|;e  that  had 
taken  place,  and  had  afterwards  prolonged  ibeir 
residence,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  in- 
struction, until  a  Mission  should  be  established  in 
their  native  islands.  Their  arrival  was  welcomed 
with  joy,  and  we  were  happy  to  receive  their 
countenance  and  co-operation  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  work.    An  excitement,  highly  beneficJal  in 
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its  tendency,  was  awakened  in  the  minds  of  Am 
people;  vbo,  influenced  by  tlie  example  and 
advice  of  their  friends  from  Eimeo,  attended  is 
great  numbers  daily  at  the  schooU,  and  were  seen 
in  the  chapel,  not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  bat  wben- 
ever  it  was  open  for  public  worahip.  Numeroot 
applications  were  also  made  for  spdling-boc^,  of 
which,  with  others  of  an  elementary  kind,  a  supfdj 
had  been  printed  in  Eimeo. 

When  the  whole  of  the  Missionaries  retkcbed 
Huahine,  it  was  proposed  in  the  first  instance  to 
form  only  one  station  in  the  leeward  Islands ;  and 
that  those  of  us  who  had  but  recently  arriTed  IVam 
England,  should  unitedly  prosecute  the  study  of 
the  language,  with  such  assistance  as  Hessr*. 
Davies  and  Nott  could  render  us,  until  we  sboald 
be  able  to  perform  divine  service  among  (he  peo- 
ple, and  conduct  the  affaire  of  a  distinct  station. 
The  acquisition  of  the  language  engaged  oar  con- 
stant attention ;  and  we  not  only  devoted  amae 
hours  every  day  to  its  study,  but  met  bother  tm 
or  three  times  a  week,  to  receive  instructiwi,  and 
facilitate  our  improvement. 

We  had  not  been  many  we^  at  Faie  befen 
Tamatoa,  the  king  of  Raiatea,  with  his  brother, 
and  a  number  of  chiefs  from  Raiatea,  Tahaa,  and 
Borabora  arrived.  They  were  exceedingly  anxious 
that  some  of  our  number  should  at  once  remove  to 
their  islands.  Mai,  the  king  or  chief  of  Bombcua, 
who  was  also  at  Huahine,  bad  before  written  to 
the  MisNonaries,  reminding  them  that  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  did  not  confine  themselves  to  one 
place,  but  visited  difierent  parts,  that  aa  many  as 
could  might  receive  their  instructions.  Itie  ne- 
cessities of  the  people  were  ao  obvious,  the  pro*. 
pecta  of  usefulness  so  extensive,  and  th«  raqneat 
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of  the  chiefs  >o  urgent,  that,  although  nnwillmg  to 
\e  deprired  of  the  auistance  of  their  seniors,  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  language,  Mr.  WiiliEuni  and  Mr. 
llirelkeld  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  accompany 
Tamatoa,  and  the  chiefs  who  were  with  him,  to 
R&iatea.  They  purposed  to  attempt  their  civiliza* 
tioo,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and,  with  the 
affiistance  of  pious  and  intelligent  natives,  their 
instruction  in  the  use  of  letters,  and  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  rel^on ;  while  they  were  cultivating  such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  language  as  would 
enable  them  more  fully  to  unfold  ^e  great  objects 
of  their  Mission.  They  represented  distinctly  the 
disadTButages  under  which  they  should  commence 
public  instruction,  from  their  very  partial  know- 
ledge of  the  language  ;  but  the  chiefe  always  re- 
plied, "  Never  mind  that,  you  possess  enough  now 
to  teach  us  more  than  we  know,  and  we  will  make 
it  our  business  to  teach  you  our  language."  He 
visitors  from  Raiatea  were  supported  in  their  ap- 
plication by  a  number  of  chiefs  belonging  to  the 
same  island ;  who,  afler  residing  some  years  in 
Eimeo,  had  now  removed  to  Huahine,  and  were 
desirous  of  retnming  to  their  own  possessions  in 
Raiatea  and  Tahaa,  yet  did  not  wish  to  go  unac- 
companied by  some  of  those,  from  whose  instruc- 
tion they  had  derived  advantage. 

It  was  always  a  matter  of  regret  with  the  Mis- 
rionaries,  that  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  in 
the  islands  should  be  sustained  altogether  by 
the  parent  Society;  and  in  order  to  diminish 
this,  they  had  from  time  to  time  disposed  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  industry,  to  the  captains  of 
vessels  touching  at  Tahiti ;  or  they  had  sent  small 
quantities  to  New  South  Wales,  receiving,  in  re- 
turn, audi  articles  as  they  were  most  in  need  of. 
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The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitant*  haytag  bo* 
embraced  ChriBtianity,  tliey  availed  themKelves  of 
vhat  appeared  to  them  the  most  suitable  means  for 
impressing  the  minds  of  the  converts  with  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  that  it  ia  the 
duty  of  those  who  enjoy  ihe  gospel,  not  only  to 
maintain,  but  also  to  extend  it.  It  appeared  to 
them  that  both  these  ends  might  be  answered  most 
appropriately  and  efiectualty,  by  establishing  among 
the  natives  a  Missionary  Society,  auxiliary  to  the 
London  Society,  rather  than  by  calling  upon  than, 
immediately  after  their  conversion,  ta  support  the 
teachera  labonring  among  them.  Such  a  measure 
m^ht,  while  they  were  but  partially  acquainted 
wiU)  the  true  nature  and  design  of  Christianity, 
have  iodiiced  some,  who  were  perhaps  hailing  be- 
tween two  opinions,  to  infer  that  the  MiMioiiariet 
were  influenced  by  motives  of  pecuniary  advantage, 
in  their  endeavouii  to  induce  them  to  receivt 
Christian  instruction. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  knew  that  many  of 
the  supplies  which  the  families  from  time  to  time 
receivt,  were  sent  by  their  friends  in  England, 
and  procured  by  the  voluntary  contributions  ot 
those  there,  who  had  first  sent,  and  subseqnentij 
maintained,  the  Mission  :  and  it  was  thought  that 
it  would  be  better  that  their  contributions  towards 
the  support  of  Christianity,  should  be  combined 
with  those  of  the  cootributors  to  the  Missionary 
Society  ;  that  the  supplies  for  the  teachers  m^t 
still  be  drawn  from  this  source,  while  at  the  sane 
time  the  natives  would  be  contributing  towards  the 
■npport  of  their  own  instructors,  and  yet  identily- 
ii^  themselves  with  British  Christians  in  theii 
efforts  to  jxopagate  Christianity  throughout    the 
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The  plan  waa  proposed  to  the  king,  and  at  once 
approv^  by  him  ;  it  was  also  mentioned  to  several 
of  the  leading  chiefs,  by  whom  it  waa  ^vourablj 
received.  Auna  told  me  tbat  the  lung  one  day 
said  to  him,  "  Anna,  do  you  think  you  could  col- 
lect five  bamboo  canes  of  oil  in  a  year  ?"  He  an- 
swered. Yes;  and  the  king  said,  "  Do  you  think 
you  could  appropriate  so  much  towards  sending 
the  word  of  God  to  the  heathens  V  Again  he  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative ;  and  the  king  again  said, 
"  Do  vou  think  those  that  value  the  gospel  would 
think  It  a  great  labour  to  collect  so  much  yearly 
for  this  purpose  ?"  Auna  answered  that  he  did 
not  think  they  would.  "  Then,"  said  the  king, 
"  think  about  it,  and  perhaps  we  can  have  a  com- 
bination, or  society,  for  this  purpose."  The  king 
found  several  chiefs  favourably  disposed  ;  the  Mis- 
aionaries  also  proposed  it  to  others ;  and,  a3  it  met 
with  general  approbation,  the  approaching  month 
of  May  was  appointed  for  the  establishment  of  the 
association. 

Mr,  Nott  came  over  to  Afareaitu  for  tlie  purpose 
of  completing  the  plan.  On  the  23d  of  April,  in 
the  same  year,  Messrs.  Nott,  Daviea,  Orsmond, 
and  myself,  held  a  meeting  with  the  king,  at  our 
house;  when  the  principles  upon  which  the  society 
should  be  formed,  and  the  rules  by  which  it  was 
firoposed  to  regulate  its  proceedings,  were  con- 
sidered, and,  on  the  following  day,  finally  ad- 

T^e  13th  of  May,  1818,  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  parent  institution  in  England,  was  fixed  foi 
the  establishment  and  oi^nization  of  the  native 
society.  The  king  and  chiefs  met  at  Papetoni, 
and  it  was  a  delightful  and  interesting  day  to  alt 
who  were  present. 
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At  ranrise  we  held  a  prayer-meeting  in  die 
^glisii  language.  The  natives  held  one  among 
themaelres  at  ttie  same  hour.  The  fbienocm  «*• 
appropriated  to  worship,  in  Engliah  ;  at  which  time 
a  sennon  was  [neachea  by  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  die 
senior  Miasionanes ;  and  id  the  afternoon  tbe  Mf- 
TiceB  were  entirely  in  the  native  language. 

Hie  cbiefa  and  people  assembled  from  meat  of 
the  districts  of  Eimeo,  and  a  number  of  atrangen 
from  Tahiti,  residing  at  Papetoai,  were  also  iHesent. 
"Hie  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  bad 
been  the  topic  of  discourses  in  the  native  congie- 
gation  on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  and  had  in  tome 
degree  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  enter- 
ing more  fully  into  the  subject.  He  public  ser- 
vices on  this  occasion  were  to  commence  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  long  before  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  the  chapel  was  crowded,  and  a  nr 
greater  number  than  had  gained  admuaion,  sdll 
remained  on  the  outside. 

Three  or  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  tbe  dia- 
pel,  there  was  a  beautiful  and  extensive  grove.  To 
this  spot  it  was  proposed  to  adjourn,  and  thitber  tbe 
natives  immediately  repaired,  seating  themselves 
on  the  ground  under  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  At  three 
oV:lock  we  walked  to  the  grove,  and  on  eaterit^ 
it  beheld  one  of  tbe  most  imposing  and  de- 
lightful Bp«rtacles  I  think  1  ever  witneiaed  in  tbe 
islands.  The  skv  was  clear,  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  ocean  rippled  with  the  cool  and  stirring  breexe. 
The  grove,  stately  and  rich  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
tropical  verdure,  extended  from  the  beach  to  tbe 
very  base  of  the  mountains,  whose  gradual  ascent, 
and  rocky  projections,  led  to  the  interin.  The 
long-winged  and  interwoven  leaves  of  the  trees 
formed  a  spreading  canopy,  through  which  a  atraj^ 
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gling  sunbeam  occasionally  found  its  way,  and 
among  whose  long  and  graceful  leaflets  the  breeze 
from  the  ocean,  sweeping  softly,  gave  a  de- 
gree of  animation  to  the  whole.  The  grass  tliat 
grew  underneath  appeared  like  a  riui  carpet, 
spread  by  nature  for  the  ceremony;  pendu- 
lous plants,  some  Terdant  in  foliage,  othus  rich 
and  variegated  ia  blossom,  hunr  from  the  pro* 
jectioDs  of  the  racks,  while  several  species  of  con- 
volvulus and  climbing  plants  were  twined  round 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  ornamenting  the  whole  with 
their  large  and  splendid  pink  blossoms.  Near  one 
of  the  large  cocoa-nut  trees,  whose  cylindrical 
trunk  appeared  like  a  natural  pillar  supporting  the 
roof,  there  was  a  rustic  sort  of  stand,  four  or  five 
feet  above  the  ground,  on  which  Mr.  Nott  took  his 
Station.  Before  him,  in  a  large  arm-chair  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  sat  Pomare,  supported  on 
the  right  by  Tati,  chief  of  Papara,  and  on  the  left 
by  Upaparu,  the  king's  secretary.  A  number  of 
chiefs,  with  the  queen  and  principal  women  of  the 
islaiids,  sat  around  ;  while  thousands  of  the  people, 
attired  in  their  gay  and  many-coloured  native  or 
European  dresses,  composed  the  vast  asaembl^e, 
each  one  having  come,  as  to  a  nublic  festival,  in  his 
best  apparel.  Pomare  was  dressed  in  a  fine  yel- 
low tiputa,  stamped  on  that  part  which  covered  his 
left  breast  with  a  rich  and  elegant  scarlet  flower, 
instead  of  a  star.  Most  of  the  chiefs  wore  the 
native  costume,  and  the  females  were  arrayed  in 
white  native  cloth,  and  yellow  cocoa-nut-leaf 
shades,  or  bonnets  with  wreaths  of  sweet-scented 
flowers  round  their  necks,  or  garlands  of  the  same 
in  their  hair.  The  services  commenced  with 
singing,  in  which  many  of  the  natives  joined. 
A    solemn     prayer    was     offered,     after    which 
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Hr.  Nott  delivered  a  short,  animated,  and  suiuble 
discouraC)  from  the  Eunuch's  answer  to  Philip, 
Acts  viii.  30,  31 .  As  soon  as  this  was  concluded, 
Pomare  addressed  the  multitude  of  his  subjects 
around,  proposing  the  fonnation  of  a  society. 

He  began  by  lefening  them  to  the  a^es  that 
were  past,  and  to  the  system  of  felse  religioa  by 
which  they  had  been  so  long  enslaved,  remind- 
ing them  very  feelingly  of  the  ligid  exactions  in* 
posed  in  the  name  of  their  imaginary  gods,  far 
they  were  but  uietxa  of  wood,  or  cocoa-nut  husk. 
He  then  alluded  to  the  toil  they  endured,  and  the 
zeal  and  diligence  so  often  manifested,  in  the 
service  of  these  Idols.  To  them  the  first-fimits  of 
the  field,  the  choicest  fish  from  the  sea,  with  the 
most  valuable  prodnctions  of  their  labour  and 
ingenuity,  were  offered;  and  to  propitiate  their 
favour,  avert  their  displeasure,  and  death,  its 
dreaded  consequence,  human  victims  were  so  often 
slain.  While  referring  to  these  dark  and  distress- 
ing features  of  their  idolatry,  the  general  serioas- 
ness  of  the  assembly,  and  the  indications  of  re- 
morse or  horror  io  the  recollection  of  these  crn- 
elties,  appeared  to  accompany  and  re^iond  coo- 
firmation  to  his  statements.  In  striking  cmitiast 
with  them,  he  placed  the  mild  and  benevolent 
motives  and  tendency  of  the  gospel  of  Jens 
Christ,  and  the  benefits  its  introduction  had  am- 
fcrred :  alluding  to  the  very  (act  of  their  being 
assembled  for  the  purpose  which  had  convened 
them,  as  a  powerful  illustratioD  of  his  remuks. 
He  then  stated  the  obligations  they  were  under  (o 
God  for  sending  them  his  word,  and  the  putial 
manifestation  of  gratitude  they  had  yet  given. 
After  this,  he  directed  their  attention  to  tht 
miserable  situation  of  those  whom  God  had  not 
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tlius  vbited,  and  proposed  that,  from  a  sense  of 
[he  value  of  the  gospel,  and  a  desire  for  its  disse- 
mination, they  should  form  a  Tahitian  Missionary 
Society,  to  aia  the  London  Society  in  sending  the 
^pel  to  the  heathen,  especially  those  in  the 
islands  of  the  surrounding  ocean  ;  explaining  the 
kind  of  remuneration  given  to  the  proprietors  of 
ships,  and  the  expensiveneas  even  of  sending  Mis- 
sionaries. "  TTje  people  of  Africa,"  said  he, 
"  have  already  done  so ;  for  though,  like  us,  they 
have  no  money,  they  have  given  of  their  sheep, 
and  other  property.  Let  us  also  give  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  islands, — pigs,  or  arrow-root,  or 
cocoa-nut  oil.  Yet  it  must  be  voluntary,  let  it 
not  be  by  compulsion.  He  that  desires  the  vord 
of  God  to  grow  where  it  has  been  planted,  and  to 
be  conveyed  to  countries  wretched  as  ours  was 
before  it  was  brought  to  us,  will  contribute  freely 
and  liberally  to  promote  its  extension  :  be  who  is 
unacquainted  with  its  influence,  and  insensible  to 
its  claims,  will  not,  perhaps,  exert  himself  in  this 
work.  So  let  it  be.  Let  him  not  be  reproved; 
neither  let  the  chiefs  in  general,  nor  his  superiors, 
be  angry  with  him  on  that  account."  Pomare  on 
this  occasion  seemed  anxious  to  impress  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  his  desire  that  they  should  act 
accordmg  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  Judgment, 
and  not  form  themselves  into  a  society,  simply 
because  he  had  recommended  it.  As  he  drew  to 
the  close  of  his  address,  he  intimated  his  wish  that 
those  who  approved  of  the  proposal  he  had  made, 
should  lifl  up  their  right  hands.  Two  or  three 
thousand  naked  arms  were  simultaneously  elevated 
&om  the  multitude  assembled  under  the  cocoa-nut 
fTove,  presenting  a  spectacle  no  less  imposing  and 
Rfiecting,  than  it  was  picturesque  and  new.    Th« 
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re^latioiii  of  the  society  were  then  nad,  and  (be 
treasiirer  and  secretaries  chosen.  By  tUi  time  the 
diades  of  the  eveaiag  be^an  to  laUier  ronad  u, 
and  the  bod  was  just  hidden  by  the  distant  ware  tt 
the  horizon,  when  the  kin^  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  the  chieft  and  people  retired  to  their  dwell- 
ii^,  under  feelings  of  excitement  and  satis- 
iaction.  There  was  ao  much  rural  beautf  and 
•ectuded  quietude  in  the  scene,  and  so  much  that 
was  novel  and  striking  in  the  appearance  of  the 
people,  momentous  and  delightful  in  the  object 
foT  which  they  bad  been  convened,  that  it  wai 
altogether  an  interesting  meeting. 

Mahine,  and  the  Leeward  or  Soci^  Island 
chiefs,  who  had  been  present  at  the  fbnnaticMi  of 
the  Tahitian  Missionary  Society,  were  desiroua 
that  Huahine,  although  it  bad  not  been  equB% 
favoured  with  fscilitiea  for  receiving  the  goapel, 
should  not  be  behind  any  of  the  Windward  gronp 
in  the  eflbrts  of  its  inhabitants  to  sustain  and  to 
propagate  it.  In  a  few  months  after  their  airrral, 
therefore,  they  proposed  that  a  society,  upon  the 
plan  of  that  established  in  Kmeo,  should  be 
formed  in  Huahine,  in  aid  of  the  parent  aociety  in 
London.  We  were  anxious  to  aid  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  design ;  and  a  day  was  fixed, 
on  which  a  public  meeting  was  to  be  held  for  its 
fonnetion.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  6th  of  October, 
1S18,  Mahine,  and  the  Missionaries  of  Huahine, 
Tamatoa,  and  those  of  Raiatea,  Mai,  and  numben 
from  Borabora,  repaired  to  the  chapel,  followed  by 
crowds  of  the  people.  TiiB  place  was  soon  Elled, 
and  a  hr  greater  number  remained  nutside  thaa 
were  assembled  under  the  roof.  In  order  that  as 
many  as  possible  mi^t  hear,  directions  were  given 
to  t^e  down  one  of  the  enda  of  the  house ;  thia 
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WM  lOon  done ;  k>  that  those  who  could  not  gain 
admiHian,  were  enabled  to  hear. 

TemiKNrary  venudas  or  coverings  of  cocoa-nut 
leave*  had  been  attached  to  the  side  of  the  house 
next  the  sea,  widening  it  five  or  six  feet,  and  on 
tlie  other  side  it  was  also  thrown  open.  A  sennon 
was  preached  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  people  were  addreaaed  b^  Mahine,  Taua,  and 
other  leading  chiefs,  on  the  advantages  they  had 
derived  from  the  gospel,  the  destitute  state  of 
those  who  had  not  received  it,  and  the  obligation 
they  were  under  to  send  it ;  proposing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  each  penon,  so  disposed,  should 
annually  prepare  a  small  quantity  of  cocoa-nut 
oil,  which  should  be  collected,  sent  to  ^gland, 
and  sold,  to  aid  the  Society,  which  had  sent 
teachers  to  Tahiti,  in  sending  them  to  other 
nations. 

Those  who  had  been  at  Smeo,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Huahine,  appeared  intereated  in 
the  details  that  were  given  of  the  condition  of 
Other  parte  of  the  world,  and  the  efibrts  that  had 
been  made  by  Christiana  in  England  to  send  them 
the  means  of  instruction.  The  presence  of  the 
chieft  of  the  difierent  islands,  with  numbers  of 
their  people,  the  former  devoteea  of  their  re- 
spective national  idols,  and  the  adherents  of  the 
different  political  parties,  who  had  often  within 
the  last  twenty  years  met  for  battle  on  the 
shores  of  Huahine  or  Baiatea,  together  with  the 
novelty  of  the  object,  and  the  excitement  of  feeling 
which  such  a  concourse  of  people  necessarily  pro- 
duced, rendered  the  meeting  exceedingly  inte- 
resting, though  to  us  it  was  less  so  than  one  sub- 
sequently held  in  Fare,  and  that  which  we  had 
ttt«iided  in  Eimeo. 
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lie  Haweis  having  conveyed  ibe 
aries  to  their  respective  statiom,  taken  in  coco»- 
nut  oi),  and  such  other  productions  of  the 
islands  as  were  marketable  at  Port  Jackscn, 
left  Tahiti,  and  touched  at  Huahine,  on  her 
way  to  the  colony  of  New  Sooth  Wales. 
Messrs.  Williams  and  llirelkeld  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  visit  of  the  Active,  in  the  month  of 
September,  to  remove  with  their  fomilies  to 
Raiatea,  and  form  a  new  station  in  that  lai^  and 
important  island.  Tamatoa  the  king,  and  his 
brother,  accompanied  them,  while  the  rest  of  the 
chiefs  and  people  of  that  island  followed  in  Atit 
boats  and  canoes.  In  the  Haweis,  which  left 
Huahine  early  in  December,  1818,  Mr.  Haywatd, 
from  Eiroeo,  proceeded  on  a  voyage  to  Port  Jack- 
son, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orsmooa  to  Raiatea,  while 
Messrs.  Nott,  Davies,  BarfF,  and  myself,  remained 
at  Huahine. 

Our  temporary  dwelling  was  scarcely  rendered 
comfortable,  by  partitioning  the  difierent  rooms 
with  bamboo-canea,  and  covering  them  with 
Tahitian  cloth,  when  it  was  necessary  to  prepare 
for  the  erection  of  a  printing-office,  the  supply  of 
books  brought  from  Eimeo  being  found  unequal  to 
the  increasing  demand.  Mr.  Nott  was  also 
reviBing,  for  the  press,  the  Gospel  by  John,  and 
Mr.  Davies  had  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  ready. 
His  rendered  it  expedient  to  examine  the  district, 
that  we  might  select  the  most  eligible  place  for  the 
erection  of  our  permanent  dwelling,  to  which  w« 
purposed  to  attach  the  printing-office. 

We  were  desirous  of  securing  the  adrantages  of 
garden-ground  and  water ;  but  in  seeking  tkese, 
we  avoided  obliging  the  natives  to  remove  from 
any  of  those  spots  which  they  had  already  appro- 
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priated  to  their  own  use.  In  this  there  was  not 
much  difficulty,  the  whole  district  was  before  u>, 
and  but  few  places,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
shore,  had  been  selected  by  the  people,  who  wer^ 
.waiting  till  we  had  made  our  choice,  that  they 
m^ht  build  as  near  our  dwelling  us  would  be 
convenient. 

We  explored  the  district  carefully,  but  often 
found  the  brushwood,  and  interlaced  branches  of 
the  trees,  so  impervious,  that,  without  a  hatchet, 
we  should  have  penetrated  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  winding  paths  trodden  by  the  natives. 
The  soil  was  good  throughout ;  and,  as  the  people 
had  chosen  the  mast  eligible  places  along'  the 
shore,  we  fixed  upon  a  small  elevation  near  the 
junction  of  two  clear  and  rapid  streamlets,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  Mahamene.  It  was  at  this  time  a  complete 
wilderness,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  brushwood. 
We  commenced  preparing  it  for  the  site  of  onr 
dwelling;  and  when  cleared>  it  was  a  most  de- 
lightful spot. 

A  stream  rolled  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  faaulc, 
about  twenty  yards  from  our  house.  Two  or  three 
aged  and  stately  chesnat-trees  growing  on  the 
'margin  of  this  bank,  extended  their  branches  over 
the  stream  and  the  bank,  casdng  around  a  grateful 
and  an  inviting  shelter  from  the  noontide  sun. 

Immediately  behind  this  spot,  Matoereere,  a  black 
rock,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  island,  towered 
in  majesty  above  the  surrounding  hills.  The  lower 
part  of  the  mountain  appears  basaltic  ;  the  central 
etiata  are  composed  of  a  vesici:lar  kind  of  volcanic 
rock,  while  the  upper  parts  are  a  large  kind  of 
breccia.  It  is  verdant  to  its  summit,  which  is  of 
a  beautiful  conic  shape,  supported  by  a  perpen- 
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dicular  rock.  Hie  inferior  hilla,  on  one  aide,  wac 
not  only  verdant,  but  to  a.  considerable  extent 
clothed  irith  shraba  or  trees,  while  a  d^ree  o^ 
sterile  whiteness  muked  the  basaltic  and  vokaaic 
rocks  on  the  other.  These  gave  a  richnefli  and 
picturesque  appearance  to  the  landscape,  whicb 
was  greatly  heightened  by  the  lofty  mountain  in 
the  centre.  Often  have  I  seen  the  mists  and 
clouds  resting  on  its  sides,  or  encircling  its  brow, 
white  the  sunbeams  have  irradiated  its  summit ; 
and  it  has  appeared,  especially  when  seen  from  a 
distance, 


On  the  northern  side  of  the  valley,  and  neai  tlM 
foot  of  Matoereere,  we  proposed  to  erect  ow 
dwelUne  and  the  printing-house.  Hi.  Davie* 
selected  a  snot  between  this  place  and  the  aea,  on 
the  same  side  ;  and  Mr.  Oramond  fixed  iqion  one 
near  the  southern  border  of  the  haibour,  aitd  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  Mahamene,  which 
was  spacious,  fertile,  well  watered,  and  sufficiently 
high  to  be  secure  from  dampness. 

The  people  readily  erected  the  frame  of  on 
house  ajid  the  priatmg-office,  which  was  put  up 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  had  beea  whkn 
we  occupied  in  Eimeo ;  but,  as  it  was  intended 
for  a  more  permanent  abode,  it  was  finished  with 
greater  care.  It  had  but  one  fioor,  excepting,  that 
over  the  printing-office  there  was  a  kind  of  loft 
for  drying  the  paper.  The  front  was  boarded  with 
materials  brought  from  Port  Jackson.  The  walls 
at  the  ends  and  the  back  were  plastered  with 
excellent  coral  lime  ;  and  both  the  printing-hoose 
and  dwelling  were  floored  with  bread-fiuit  honds, 
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^lit  or  Mwn  by  the  natirei ;  the  windows  in  the 
bed-iooma,  sitting-roonH,  study,  and  printii^- 
hoiue,  were  glazed ;  and,  what  was  a  new  and 
Strange  thing  to  the  natirea,  our  kitchen,  in  which 
was  a  stone  oven,  fire-place,  and  chimney,  was 
iocliided  under  the  same  roof. 

Cooking-honses  were  usually  detached  from  thi 
dwellingt  of  the  chiefe  and  foreigners,  but  W8 
attached  it  to  our  hotue,  that  Mrs.  Mlis  might 
avoid  ezpoaure  to  the  sun,  and  heat  of  the  middle 
of  the  Jay,  whenever  it  might  be  necessary  to 
■nperintend  the  dressing  of  our  food.  The  par* 
titions  separating  the  difierent  apartments  were 
framed,  wattled  with  thin  sticks,  and  plastered ; 
and  although  we  found  the  labour  of  building 
oppressive,  we  were  amply  compensated  by  the 
comfort  we  subsequently  enjoyed.  The  house  was 
finished  early  in  1819,  became  our  residence 
shortly  afterwards,  and  continued  so  until  we  em* 
barked  for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Building  houses,  and  avocations  of  a  similar 
kind,  were  regarded  as  secondary  objects ;  onr 
main  efforts  were  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
language.  Whatever  besides  we  hsid  been  able  to 
do,  we  considered  ourselves  wholly  inefficient, 
nnlil  we  were  capable  of  delivering  our  message  to 
the  inhabitants  in  their  own  tongue.  We  had 
many  difGculties  to  encounter,  and  were  obliged  to 
pick  up  the  greater  part  of  the  language  from  the 
natives,  who,  unacquainted  with  our  speech,  could 
only  explain  to  us  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases 
by  their  own :  thus  their  explanations  often  increased 
our  perplexity.  My  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
that  had  been  printed,  afforded  me  great  facility 
in  prosecuting  the  study  of  Tahitian.  In  less  than 
«  y^ar,  I  was  able  to  converse  with  the  people  on 
T  'i 
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common  topictrB^  preached  my  first  aennon  m 
IVkhhiui  in  the  month  of  NoTember,  1818. 

I  was  much  affected  on  erriitg  ap  mysdf  to 
Minionuy  pnnaita,  on  leanng  England,  and  cu 
reaching  the  islanda,  but  I  had  never  so  deeply 
felt  the  responsibility  of  my  Bituation,  and  my 
faKofficiency  for  the  woHc,  as  I  did  on  the  day 
when  I  delrvered  my  fint  native  dttcoune.  The 
congiegatioQ  ma  large,  the  chie&  and  Minian- 
ariea  were  present ;  and,  at  the  appcnnted  time, 
1  ooomienced  the  servicea  with  reading  and 
pisyer,  exercises  in  which  I  had  ocraaiooaUy 
engaged  before.  1  had  selected  for  the  text  what 
PI^>eared  a  most  suitable  passage  with  whk^  Id 
commence  my  public  ministry :  "  This  is  a  hithAil 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Chrat 
Jesus  came  into  the  woiU  to  save  unnerv,"  1  Tob. 
i.  \5.  I  was  enabled  to  conclude  the  serrke  inth 
less  difficulty  (han  I  expected,  and  was  happy  to 
have  an  opportnnity  of  dedariog,  though  reiy 
imperfectly,  tniths  that  were  able  to  m^e  tlvwe 
to  whom  Uiey  were  delivered,  wise  unto  aalvatioii, 
dumigfa  faith  in  Christ  Jesos.  In  continuing  ny 
labonrs,  I  found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  iW 
peculiarities  of  the  native  language,  to  write  oat 
most  of  my  diacouraes,  and  commit  them  to  me- 
mory, before  1  could  venture  to  addieas  them  to 
thepeoi^e. 

The  establifiiment  of  schools,  the  reducing  to 
writing,  and  a  regular  gnimtnatical  system,  uncul- 
tivated and  oral  kngnages,  and  the  translation  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  have  ever  been  acknow- 
ledged as  important,  if  not  essential  parts  of  a 
Sfinionaiy's  anty ;  but  the  promulgatHm  of  the 
gospel  by  the  Itviug  voice  has  always  been  c<m- 
■idered  1^  us  as  the  primaty,  and,  wherever  pno- 
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ticable,  the  best  meEuis  of  converting;  tbe  heathen ; 
and  though  the  other  departments  of  labour  have 
not  been  neglected,  this  has  been  regarded  aa  the 
first  great  duty  of  a  Miasionaiy — according  with  hii 
retr  designation,  the  principal  design  of  the  insti- 
tution under  whose  psironage  he  is  engaged,  the 
practice  of  the  apostles  and  first  Missionaries,  and 
the  spirit  as  welt  as  the  letter  of  the  Divine  com- 
mission, whence  he  derives  his  highest  sanction, 
and  anticipates  greatest  success.  Preparation  for' 
this  service  has  therefore  been  regained  as  de- 
Dtanding  particular  attention. 
'  After  our  arrival  at  Huahine,  in  addition  to  the 
preparatian  of  their  dwellings,  Mesara.  Nott  and 
bavies  had  been  employed  in  preaching  to  the 
people,  and  preparing  tlie  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
John  for  the  press.  In  the  scnooU,  Mr.  BaifFhad 
been  much  engaged,  and  Mr.  Oismond,  prior  to 
his  removal  to  Raiatea,  had  assisted  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people,  not  only  of  Fare,  but  alto  of  the 
adjoining  distncts. 

The  indolence  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  has 
long  been  proverbial,  and  our  mtads  were  not  less 
affected  on  beholding  it,  than  those  of  other 
vbitfflv  had  been.  We  were  convinced  that  it  was 
the  parent  of  many  of  tlieir  crimes,  infant-murder 
not  excepted,  and  was  also  «  perpetual  aoutce  of 
misery.  The  wannth  of  the  climate,  the  spon- 
taneous abundance  with  which  the  earth  and  the ' 
sea  furnished,  not  merely  the  necessaries  of  life,  ' 
but  what  was  to  the  inhabitants  the  means  of 
luxurious  indulgence,  had,  no  doubt,  strengthened  ' 
their  natural  love  of  ease,  and  nurtured  those  habits 
of  excessive  indolence  in  which  they  passed  the' 
greater  portion  of  their  lives. 

These  habiu,  w  peifectly  congenial  to   their 
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uncultirated  nuDtb,  to  the-fughive  nuimer  of  life, 
niiiUiiul  di^KMitian,  and  rnde  state  of  society  tlnl 
prevailed  amoqg  the  islanden,  appeared  one  tit 
the  most  fonoid^le  bairien  to  their  recenro^  am 
instnictioua,  imbibing  the  spirit  and  exhilMling  the 
moral  iafineiice  of  religion,  and  adntncing  m 
oviliztaion.  All  classes  vere  alike  hucBdUe  to 
the  gnd6catkH)  arisiog  from  mental  imptorcmcnt, 
and  ignorant  of  the  enioymenta  of  social  and 
domestic  life,  the  comJoTts  of  home,  and  the 
refinements  and  cooTenience*  which  arts  and 
labonr  add  to  the  beatowmenta  of  Pioridence. 
The  difficulties  we  encountered  resulted  not  lea 
from  the  inreleracT  of  their  idle  habits,  than  inm 
the  alsence  of  all  inducements  to  labour,  that 
were  sofficieotly  powerful  to  call  into  aetimi  their 
dormant  encf^ws.  Their  wants  were  few,  and 
their  desires  Imited  to  the  means  of  mere  animal 
existence  and  enjoyment;  these  were  supplied 
without  mucrh  anxiety  or  efiort,  and,  |ifws<  miiijf 
these,  they  weie  satisfied. 

Dining  the  early  periods  of  thor  residence  in 
the  idanas,  our  predecessoia  often  endeavoured  to 
rouse  than  (ma  their  street  and  wretched  modes 
ot  life,  by  advising  tbem  to  build  more  comlmtabk 
dweUmgs,  to  wear  more  decent  clothing,  and  to 
•dopt,  BO  fer  as  circwnstances  would  admit,  the 
conreniences  and  comforts  of  Europeans.  While 
the  inbalMtanta  continued  heathens,  their  endea- 
TouTs  were  altogether  unavailing,  llie  people 
fieqnoitly  said,  "  We  should  like  some  of  these 
things  very  well,  but  we  cannot  have  them  witboot 
worui^ ;  tkat  we  do  not  like,  and  therefne  would 
rather  do  without  them.  IIm  bananas  and  the 
plantains,  Ac.  ripen  on  the  trees,  and  the  p^ 
ntten  on  the  fruits  that  are  strewed  beneath  than. 
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«v«ii  while  ve  sleep ;  thece  nn  all  we  want,  wfaj 
therefore  should  we  work  V 

"  Tbey  knew  no  bigber,  •oo^t  no  b^ipler  ilate, 

Had  DD  fine  initiiict  of  inperior  ^j). 

V/hj  (hoald  tliey  toil  to  mako  the  earth  bring  forth, 

WbcB  wUboQt  loU  the  gan  them  aU  tber  waoled  1 

The  bread-irnit  ripened,  while  Ibe;  lay  beueaXb 

It(  BbadowB  In  laiariom  indolence ; 

The  roeoa  filled  iti  nnti  with  milk  and  kemeli ; 

And  while  tbejr  ihimbeTed  (ram  their  beaTj  meali. 

In  dead  foigetftilMM  of  lift  iUdf, 

The  l«b  were  •pawnlBR  in  anaonnded  deptbe : 

Vnpluited  roots  were  tnriTinft  under  sronnd. 

To  spr«ad  the  tables  of  their  fntare  banquets  t" 

They  fomish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  senti- 
ment, that  to  civilize  a  people  they  must  first  be 
christianized ;  that  to  attempt  the  former  without 
the  latter,  is  like  rearing  a  superstructure  without 
a  foundation.  A  change  in  their  views  and  feel- 
ings had  now  taken  place,  and,  learning  from  the 
Scriptures,  that  idleness,  and  irregular  and  de- 
baaing  habits  of  life,  were  as  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  as  to  uieir  own  personal 
comfort ;  they  were  disposed  to  attend  to  the  re- 
commendations of  their  teachers  in  this,  as  well  aa 
other  matters. 

Industry,  however,  soon  languishes,  unless  nur- 
tured by  more  powerful  motives  than  the  effects  of 
abstract  principles  upon  partially  enlightened  and 
ill-regulated  minds.  To  mcrease  their  wants,  or 
to  make  some  of  the  comforts  and  decencies  of 
society  as  desirable  as  the  hare  necessaries  of  life, 
appeared  to  ua  the  moat  probable  method  ot 
funiishing  incitements  to  permanent  industry. 
It  was  therefore  recommended  to  them  to  erect 
for  themselves  more  comfortable  dwellings,  and 
cultirate  a  lai^  quantity  of  ground,  to  meet  the 
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ciigeacies  of  llUse  leasons  of  acarcity  wUcfa  An 
oftoi  experienced  during  the  iatermls  between  tl^ 
braad-firiit  cropa.  We  aiao  perauaded  tben  to 
■M  nch  articles  of  out  clothing  aa  were  adaptri 
to  thor  clim&te  and-hxhits,  and  to  adopt  our  nctal 
and  domestic  habits  of  life.  This  not  only  required 
a  oouidenMe  addition  of  penonal  labonr,  bat  a 
vaiiety  of  aitides  that  could  not  be  supplied  on  tin 
Bhitds,  and  most  be  obtaioed  through  the  medion 
of  commerce  with  Pmt  Jaclcaon  and  Kigland  ;  and 
they  CDold  only  procure  these  articles,  m  a  degree 
equal  to  that  m  which  they  mnhijdied  the  prodoc- 
tiMtt  of  the  soil,  so  aa  to  he  able  to  exchai^ 
Ifaem    for    the  mannbctured    good*   of  cinliied 
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■danda  were  STUi^e  for  pniposea  of  barter  c 
eiportatioD.  The  sandal-wood  of  the  Sandwidt 
Islands,  and  the  jMne-timber  of  New  Zealand, 
podnced,  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants, being  valuable  coroniodities,  and,  gitea  in 
exchange  for  the  articles  conveyed  by  forei^ 
vessels  to  their  shores,  aHbrded  great  inducements 
to  commercial  adventure,  and  famished  the  natives 
of  those  countries  with  facilities  for  increasing  theit 
rescHuces  and  their  comforts,  of  which  the  Tahi- 
tians  were  destitute.  Whatever  articles  of  export 
they  could  ever  expect  to  furnish,  must  be  the 
product  of  their  own  industry;  this  we  were  de- 
•iroua  to  direct  in  channels  the  most  printable, 
such  as  were  best  suited  to  their  means,  and  cod- 
gental  to  their  previous  habits.  We  thereftve  re- 
commended them  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
culture  of  cotton,  one  variety  of  which  appeared 
to  be  an  indigenous  piaat  in  most  of  the  islands. 
Several  valuable  kinds  of  cotton  having  been  at 
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differenl  times  introduced,  were  also  grawinif  re^ 
narkably  well. 

Soon  after  we  reached  Huahine,  a  number  of 
those  who  accompanied  ui  from  Eiroeo,  with  some 
of  the  chiels  of  the  island,  united  in  clearing  and 
fencing  a  large  piece  of  ground,  which  they  pfaDted 
with  the  best  seeda  they  could  procure,  and  called 
ana  vavae,  cotton-garden.  The  females  were  the 
most  active  in  this  work.  Whether  they  wers 
more  anxious  than  the  other  sex  to  obtain  fbreign 
firticles  of  dress,  and  the  conveniences  and  tbe 
comforts  of  domestic  life — or  whether,  feeling'  more 
peculiarly  their  obligations  to  Christianity,  and 
desiring  to  take  the  lead  in  the  introduction  of 
those  habits  which  they  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider as  the  necessary  result  of  its  principles,  and 
the  accompaniments  of  a  Christian  profession — it 
is  unnecessary  to  determine;  but  tbey  laboured 
diligently  and  perseveringly,  cutting  down  in  the 
mountains  wood  for  the  fencing,  employing  their 
own  servants  to  transport  it  to  the  shore,  clearing 
away  the  brushwood,  enclosing  the  ground,  dig- 
ging the  soil,  planting  the  seed,  watching  with 
constancy  its  growth,  and  carefully  gathering  the 
cotton. 

In  order  to  encourage  and  direct  them  by  onr 
example,  Messrs.  Barff,  Onunond,  and  myself, 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  owners  of  die 
valley  in  which  we  resided,  employed  natives  to 
fclear  away  the  trees  and  hushes  with  which  it  was 
overgrown,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  it  with 
coffee,  sugar  cane,  or  cotton.  On  this  we  also  be- 
stowed personally  many  an  hour,  desirous  not  only 
to  aSbnl  those  who  were  inclined  to  follow  our 
advice,  and  cultivate  the  earth  for  articles  of 
ooBimerce,  the  encouragement  of  our  counsel  and 
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,  bat  to  demODstnte  the  practicMbiKtT  of 
■BComjJwhing,  by  meuu  within  their  power,  whM 
had  been  pn^xaed. 

^le  diiecton  of  die  Hnsionaiy  Society  vere 
folly  aenaible  of  die  aecesaity  of  iDtiodochie  a  n- 
gnhr  Byaten  of  iDdostiy  among  the  nlan^n,  ■ 
etdtr  to  tbdr  amimiDg  and  maJntainntg  a  statioa 
taaoopt  Chnstian  or  civilized  nations;  and  feh 
that  the  interestiiig  and  peculiar  circnnututcci  of 
the  peof^  at  this  time,  tequbed  Mmething  beymd 
the  ncakatioD  of  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  inatnKtioQ  in  the  use  of  letters.  They 
joMly  infored,  that,  nnlen  habits  of  indoatiy 
were  introduced,  and  crriliiation  proiDoted.  the 
peofde,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  return  to  alt  the 
abaordkiea,  sapeiitition,  and  cruelty  of  pagaakn, 
WoM  deydop  bat  pudalljr  the  genins  and  tpiiil 
of  Cluistiaiuty,  and  exerase  ven  imperfectly  id 
pnctical  liitues.  Hie  stale  of  feeling,  also,  that 
pterailed  among  the  inhalMtants  ct  this  time, 
pndisposed  than  readily  to  attend  to  anv  rectaa- 
'  mendatianB  of  the  kind ;  aad  the  great  defeimce 
they  now  paid  to  the  counsel  of  their  teadiefs, 
Lreacntcd  an  opportunity  more  faroaia.ble  than 
bad  erer  occoired  befwe,  or  was  likely  to  occar 

BgUL. 

Inflnenced  by  these  conaidenitioiu,  the  Directon 
sent  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  Hr.  Gyles,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  many  years  manager  of  a  planta- 
tion in  Jamaica,  and  wbo,  being  well  acquaioted 
with  the  cnhnre  of  the  cane,  and  the  mannftctoie 
of  angar,  was  fimuBhed  b^  the  Missionary  Society 
widi  the  necessary  machmery  and  aj^ratns  for 
introdncii^;  this  branch  of  industry.  Mr.  Gylea 
was  engaged  for  four  years,  during  which  time  it 
was  supposed  he  would  be  aUe,  not  only  to  com- 
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naence  liia  Dperatioiu,  but  to  proceed  ao  aa  to  con- 
vince  the  kin^  and  chiefs  what  might  be  done,  and 
also  to  improre  the  natives  in  the  art  of  cultivating 
cane,  mstroct  them  in  the  process  of  boiling,  &c. 
and  leave  them  capable  of  carrying  it  on  by  them- 
Mlves.  He  reached  Tahiti  in  Aug:u8t,  1618,  and 
shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Euneo,  where  he 
began  to  erect  the  machinery,  and  enclosed  a  con~ 
siderable  tract  ofgronnd  in  the  fertile  and  estennre. 
valley  at  the  head  of  the  beautifiil  bay  of  Opnnohu, 
lUnaUy  called  Taloo  Harboor.  Circumatances 
detained  the  king  at  Tahiti  for  many  moDtha  after 
Blr.  Gyles's  arrival  in  Eimeo,  and  retarded  very 
materially  the  progress  of  the  undertaking.  Sugar-, 
cane  was,  however,  procured  from  the  gardens  of 
the  adjacent  districts,  and  sugar  made  in  the  pie- 
sence  of  the  natives,  who  were  delighted  on  dis-. 
covering  that  an  article,  so  li%hly  esteemed,  could 
be  made  on  their  own  shores,  from  the  spontaneoiU 
product  of  their  soil. 

But  the  advanti^eons  and  expensive  arrange- 
mento  of  the  Directors,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
dncii^  these  important  branches  of  commerce  and 
piodoctive  labour,  although  not  entirely  frustrated, 
were  in  the  first  instance  rendered  to  a  great  degree 
unavailing,  by  the  unfbnnded  reports  of  unprin- 
cipled and  interested  individuals,  who  beheld  the 
advancement  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and 
civilization  with  any  ouier  feelings  than  those  of 
mtisfhctton. 

Early  in  the  year  1619,  the  captain  of  a  vessel, 
the  Indus,  whom  purposes  of  commerce  led  to 
Tahiti,  informed  the  ktng  thar  Mr.  Gvles's  errand 
to  Tahiti  was  merely  experimenlal;  and  that,  should 
the  attempt  to  nianufactnre  sugar  succeed,  tndi- 
Tidaals  fr^  distant  countries,  possessing  influence 
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and  large  resources,  would  establish  themselvn  id 
&a  islands,  and,  with  an  aimed  force,  which  be 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  oppose,  would  eitbet 
destraj  the  inhubitanta,  or  reduce  them  to  slaTcry. 
These  alarming  statements  were  strengthened  bj 
allueiaQ  to  the  present  state  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  Mr.  Gyles  had  been  engaged  in  the  maoa- 
bcture  of  sugar  and  the  culture  of  coffee.  This 
device  was  employed  for  a  short  time  with  snccess 
against  the  establishment  of  the  Mission  among 
tiie  Sandwich  Islands ;  where  the  king  and  cfaieb 
were  told,  that  though  foreigners  first  went  in  ft 
peaceable  and  fiiendly  manner  to  the  West  India, 
they  subsequendy  went  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
war,  attacked  and  defeated  the  inhabitants,  bunted 
the  fugitives  with  blood'hounds,  finally  extermi' 
Dated  them,  and  remained  masters  of  the  islands. 

HiDugh  the  inconsbtency  of  this  statement  with 
tlie  defenceless  manner  in  which  the  Miseionariet 
had  come  amongst  them,  would  have  heea  self- 
svident  to  an  enlightened  mind, — ^being  supported 
by  an  incontrovertible  historical  fact,  it  was 
remarkably  adapted  to  operate  powerfully  upon  an 
individual  but  partially  informed,  and  exceedingly 
BUBpiciouB  of  every  measure  that  might  pmoa- 
nently  alienate  the  smallest  portion  of  territory,  or 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  foreign  proprietorship, 
wad  consequent  influence,  in  the  islands. 

This  viaw  of  the  enterprise  led  Pomare  to 
decline  rendering  that  assiHtance  which  was  ei- 
pected,  and  the  want  of  which  retarded  the  pn>- 
gresa  of  the  work.  The  necessary  labour  required 
m>m  the  natives  was  paid  for  at  a  remarkably  high 
price,  and  often  difficult  to  obtain  on  any  terms. 
-  Hatters  continued  in  this  state  until  the  month  of 
Hay,  1819,  when  a  national  assembly  of  the  chief* 
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and  people  from  Tahiti  mid  Eimeo  met  at  Papaoa, 
in  the  diBtrict  of  Pare.  The  Missionaries  from  the 
Bevend  stations  assembled  at  the  same  period,  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  commemorating  the  anniveiBBTy  of 
the  Tahitian  Auxiliary  Miuionary  Society. 

Before  they  returned,  the  kin^  inibnned  thenvi 
that,  apprehensive  of  nnfuTOurable  remits  from  the 
reports  already  in  circulation  among  the  chiefs  and 
people,  he  could  not  consent  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  mannfactare  of  sugar,  &c.,  excepting^  on  a 
very  limited  scale.  Pomare  was  not  hasty  id 
forming  his  decision  on  any  matter  of  importance, 
Bud  by  no  means  precipitate  in  his  measures  ;  but 
on  this  occasion  ne  appears  to  have  been  alto* 
gether  uninfluenced  by  that  temoenite  delibera* 
tion,  and  judicious  policy,  whictt  be  generally 
-manifested  in  matters  tending  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  increase  the  national 


The  Missionaries  also  appear  to  have  been  so 
strongly  influenced  by  the  king's  communication, 
.that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  remove  his  objec- 
tions, by  persuading  him  to  allow  the  trial  to  be 
fairly  made,  and  then  to  act  accordingly,  they 
deemed  it  expedient,  that  so  far  as  they,  or  the 
Society  by  wmcb  the  machinery  had,  at  great 
expense,  been  sent  out,  were  concerned,  it  should 
be  at  once  discontinued.  Accordingly,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  "  in  order  to  satisfy  the  liing,  and 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,"  they  advised 
Mr.  Gyles  "  to  return  to  New  South  Wales  by  the 
first  conveyance." 

■Shortly  after  this  decision,  communications  from 
England  required  a  general  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries from  the  several  stations ;  and  Messrs. 
WiUiams,  Barff,  and  myself,  went  up  from  the 
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Leeward  lalandi  to  Ttbiti  and  Enneo.  By  lit 
•anw  conveyance  Mr.  and  Mn.  Nott  removed  lo 
Tahiti,  where  Mr.  Nott  has  since  laboured  in 
Matavoi,  or  the  adjacent  district  of  Fare.  We 
were  detained  there  about  a  fortnight ;  during 
which  period  we  received  from  Mr.  Gylea  much 
infbnnation  on  the  culture  of  the  plant,  and  the 
manafectnre  of  sugar.  Befure  we  left,  Hr.  <^les 
very  oblipngly  had  a  quantity  of  cane  braised 
and  boiled,  that  we  might  not  only  nnderstartd  the 
theory,  bat  witness  the  [m>cess  of  grinding  canca, 
boiling  the  juice,  and  granulating  the  syrup,  ao  aa 
to  introduce  it  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lea* 
ward  Islands. 

Our  business  at  Tahiti  being  finished,  Hessn. 
Barff,  Williams,  and  myself,  with  a  number  of 
natives,  sailed  from  Eimeo  about  noon,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  in  an  open  boat  belongii^  to 
Hr.  Hayward.  Before  the  sun  had  act,  we  had 
nearly  lost  s^ht  of  the  island  ;  and  when  the  night 
gathered  round  us,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  Pacific,  in  a  very  small  and 
fragile  bark,  without  compasa  or  nautical  instro- 
roent,  or  any  other  means  of  directing  onr  way 
than  the  lummaries  of  heaven.  "Hie  mgfat,  how- 
ever, was  cloudless,  and 

"  Star  after  star,  fniin  Bome  nnjeen  abrsa, 
Came  throngk  th«  sky,  till  all  the  tmuuiMat 
Waa  thronged  with  constellatkHis,  aod  the  aea 
SliDWD  wiui  their  images." 

The  interval  between  the  close  of  the  evening 
and  the  dawn  of  the  tbllowing  day  was  pleasantly 
spent ;  and  Boon  after  sun-iise,  on  the  morning  of 
the  I3th,  we  were  gladdened  by  the  a^ht  of  the 
lofty  mountains  in    Huabine,  which  were    aecsi 
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above  the  line  of  clonils  that  rested  on  the  westero 
horizon.  About  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  Hr.  Barff  and  myself  were  restored  to  our 
iamiliea ;  thankful  for  the  guidance  and  prote<y 
tion  we  had  enjoyed  on  the  voy^e,  and  the 
merciful  care  which  thoee  we  left  had  exp»- 
rienced  during  our  absence. 

The  &cility  with  which  the  manufacture  of  sngar 
might  be  carried  on  by  the  people,  and  the  certain 
muket  it  would  always  find  in  Port  JacLson 
ahonld  they  be  able  to  furnish  more  than  their 
own  necessities  required,  induced  us  not  onlv  to 
recommend  it  to  the  natives,  but  also  to  [Hant 
with  sugarcane  the  ground  already  cleared  and 
enclosed. 

"Die  [Hoprietors  of  the  cotton  garden  watched 
the  prepress  of  the  plants  with  care  and  ansiety, 
accompanied  probably  with  some  of  those  golden 
dreams  of  future  emolument  which  frequently 
(^rate  very  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  indi- 
viduals commencing  an  enterprise,  which,  althoogli 
in  some  degree  uncertain  as  to  its  results,  yet  pro- 
mises, upon  the  whole,  an  increase  of  wealth  or 
enjoyment.  Unhappily  for  them,  the  ground  they 
haid  chosen  was  unsuitable,  and  many  of  the 
plants  were  not  productive.  The  firat  crop,  how- 
ever, was  gathered,  the  seeds  carefully  picked  out, 
and  tiie  cotton  packed  in  baskets.  When  a  ship 
arrived,  they  were  eager  to  dispose  of  it,  especting 
&r  more  in  return  than  the  warmest  encourage- 
ment in  its  culture  had  ever  warranted.  Their 
estimate  of  its  value  had  been  formed  accordii^  t9 
its  bulk  :  and  when  it  was  weighed,  and  they  saw  a 
large  basket-full  weigh  only  two  or  three  pounds, 
and  a  proportionate  price  offered,  they  were 
greatly  disappointed.     They  brought  back  their 


Jo 
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cotton,  and  hung  it  up  in  their  houses  till  uutha 
ship  arrived,  when  it  was  again  presented  for  sale; 
but  being'  again  estimated  by  weight,  little  if  ani 
more  was  ofiered  for  it.  Some  BcJd  what  diej  faiia 
collected,  others  were  so  disappointed,  that  the; 
-seemed  hardly -to  care  what  became  of  it.  Hii* 
circumstance,  together  with  the  length  of  time  and 
tilie  constant  attention  that  a  cotton  plantatJOD 
required,  before  any  return  could  be  receired, 
greatly  discouraeed  them,  and  prerented  tbea 
continuing  its  culture.  Iliey  chose  rather  to  feed 
A  number  of  pigs,  or  cultivate  the  vegetables  in 
demand  by  the  shipping,  dispose  of  them  when 
Teasels  might  put  in  for  refreshments,  aad  receive 
at  once  in  exchange,  articles  of  cloth,  &c.  than 
wait  till  the  crops  should  be  gathered,  and  expe- 
rience so  much  uncert&inty,  or  meet  with  su(^ 
annoying  disappointments  in  the  amouut  ot  then 
returns. 

Mr.  ^lee,  on  his  way  to  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  in  the  month  of  August  1819,  spent 
some  time  at  Huahioe  and  Raiatea;  and  we 
gladly  availed  ourselves  of  his  visit,  to  mukt 
further  inquiries  relative  to  the  object  far  whkk 
he  had  come  to  the  islands.  Some  spare  mad^ 
nery  and  boilers,  sent  out  by  tha  Society,  were 
also  left  at  Huabine.  Aniited  by  tke  natives,  wc 
•uhseqnently  erected  a  nistic  mill ;  and,  when  the 
cane  in  our  plantation  wai  ripe,  commenced  oar 
endeavours  to  convert  it  into  sugar.  The  c^indeis 
for  crushing  the  cane  were  peniendicular  :  an  oi 
•was  tiained  to  draw  in  the  mOl.  He  was  joked 
to  a  lever  on  one  side  of  the  central  roller ;  a  num- 
ber of  natives,  pushing  at  another  on  the  oppoaite 
lide,  turned  die  mill,  and  pressed  the  juice  frtwi 
'■he  cane.      The   natives  ware   surprised   at    the 
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<[uaiitity  of  juice  from  a  single  cane,  as  they  had 
ttever  been  accustoaied  to  see  it  thus  collected,  but 
had  generally  broken  it  in  small  pieces,  and,  by 
masticating'  the  cane,  extracted  the  juice. 

After  boiling  it  some  time,  we  added  the  Umper, 
or  mixture  of  lime  and  water ;  and  when  we  sup- 
posed the  quantity  had  been  sufficieatly  reduced, 
directed  the  natives  to  remove  it  to  a  suitable 
vessel  for  cooling,  the  progress  of  which  we 
watched  very  anxiously,  and,  ultimately,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding  fine-grained  crystals  of 
■lear  formed  from  the  liquid.  -The  natives  were 
delighted  and  astonished  ;  and  although  our  sur- 
prise was  not  less  than  theira,  our  satisfaction  was 
more  chastened ;  for,  notwithstanding  we  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  our  first  attempt,  we  considered 
it  more  the  result  of  accident  than  skill,  and  were 
by  no  means  confident  that,  in  a  second  effort,  we 
should  be  equally  successful. 

We  were,  however,  sufficiently  encouraged  to 
recommend  the  people,  notwithstanding  their  dis- 
appointment in  regard  to  the  cotton,  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  culture  of  sugar,  since  they  had 
no  longer  any  cause  to  doubt  the  piucticability  of 

rcunng,  from  their  respective  plantations,  sugar 
their  own  use,  or  for  barter  with  shipping. 
Our  advice  was  not  unheeded ;  several  of  the 
chieft  were  induced  to  cultivate  the  cane ;  the 
mill  we  had  erected  became  a  kind  of  public 
machine,  to  which  tiiey  brought  their  produce ; 
and  although,  in  some  instances,  we  failed  in  pro- 
curing good  sugar,  in  time  the  people  were  so  well 
acquainted  vrith  the  process,  as  to  be  able  to  bo3 
it  themselves.  The  Missionaries  in  RaJatea  also 
erected  a  mill  more  efficient  than  the  one  we  had 
constructed  in  Hualiine,  cultivated  a  quantity  of 
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cane,  made  sugar  themselves,  and  tau^t  the  Lnh*' 
bitants  of  tlie  islaad  to  do  the  same. 

Sugarcane  grows  sponlaneouely  in  all  the  South 
Sea  islands,  and  more  than  ten  raii^efl  are  indi- 
genous. It  has  been  stated,  that  the  best  cana 
now  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  are  the  kinds 
taken  thither  by  Captain  Blig^.  In  their  native 
islands  they  grow  remarkably  fine.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  canes  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  uid 
ten  or  twelve  feet  between  the  root  and  the  leaves. 
Ilie  iranota,  a  lai^  yellow  cane,  and  the  lo-nm, 
of  a  dark  red. colour,  grow  very  large,  and  yield  an 
abundance  of  juice,  but  the  palu,  a  amtJl  light- 
red,  long-jointed  cane,  witb  a  thin  husk  or  skin, 
contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  saccharine  matter. 
Some  of  the  sugar  manufactured  by  Mr.  Gylei 
was  of  a  very  superior  quality ;  and  if  hired  labonr 
were  less  expensive,  or  the  people  dk^c  indos- 
trious,  it  might  be  raised  with  facility  in  conaider- 
able  quantities.  "Die  return,  however,  ts  distant, 
and  the  crops  are  less  productive  than  many  other 
articles  that  might  be  cultivated  in  the  islands, 
especially  unconnected  with  the  distillation  of  rum 
from  the  refuse  of  the  Juice,  or  the  molaasea  of  the 
sugar.  This  is  probably  the  only  plan  that  would 
render  it  profitable ;  but  to  the  use  of  rum,  the 
present  chiefs,  of  the  Leeward  or  Society  Islands, 
are  averse ;  its  introduction  since  embracing 
Christianity,  they  have  been  able  to  prevent;  and 
it  will  be  matter  of  deepest  regret,  if  either  they  or 
their  successors  should  &vour  its  distillation  oa 
the  islands,  or  its  importation  from  abroad. 
Next  to  idolatry,  and  the  diseases  introduced  by 
foreigners,  it  ia  the  greatest  scourge  that  has  ever 
spread  its  desolations  through  their  country,  and 
we  cannot   deprecate    in    terms  too  strong;  the 
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conduct  of  those  who  now  viait  these  shores,  and 
who,  insensible  to  any  other  coasideTation  than 
that  of  avarice  or  vice,  spare  no  paios  to  introduce 
ardent  spirits  among  the  people,  and  promote 
Its  use. 

But  although  these  circumstances  have  hitherto 
operated  against  the  general  culture  of  the  cane, 
the  chiefs  and  some  of  the  people  make  sugar  for 
their  own  consumption,  and  have  occasionally 
supplied  captains  of  ships,  who  have  wished  to 
replenish  their  sea-stock.  In  this  respect,  although 
the  attempt  of  the  Directors  to  introduce  exten- 
sively its  cultivation,  has  failed  in  the  first  instance; 
the  natives  have,  nevertheless,  acquired,  from 
Mr.  Gyles's  residence  among  them,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  process  of  manufacturing  this 
VEduable  article  of  commerce,  which,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  prove  to  the  nation  an  important  and 
a  permanent  advantage. 

The  Haweis,  in  returning  to  the  islands  in  the 
spring  of  1819,  touched  at  Norfolk  Island,  for- 
merly an  appendage  to  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  I  believe  re-occupied  since  that  period. 
From  this  island  the  captain  brought  away  a  num- 
ber of  young  coffee  plants,  which,  on  his  arrival  in 
the  islands,  were  distributed  among  the  different 
stations.  The  tender  plants  were  once  or  twice 
removed,  and  all  perished,  excepting  those  in  my 
earden  at  Huahine,  which  I  was  happy  to  succeed 
in  preserving.  Tike  climate  was  favourable  to 
their  growth,  and  they  appeared  to  thrive  well. 
After  hiuT  years,  each  tree  bore  about  forty  berries, 
which  when  perfectly  ripe  were  gathered,  and  sent 
to  the  several  stations.  They  were  planted,  and 
have  since  flourished,  so  that  in  every  island  the 
coSee  plant  is  now  growing,  and  it  may  be  cultivated 
u  i 
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to  mlmoet  uiy  extent.  The  chie&  an  taai  cf 
eoBee  a»  a  berenge,  and,  with  the  people,  «3I 
doubtless  raise  it  for  tlieir  own  use ;  and  as  it  re- 
quires but  comparatirel;  little  attention,  j»obably 
it  may  be  funuslted  in  a  greater  atmndance  tbau 
either  sugar  cm"  cotton. 

l^e  tobacco  plant  is  another  exotic,  common 
now  in  all  the  islands :  it  was  introduced  by  CapL 
Cook,  and  has  sbce  been  grown  by  the  native* 
merely  for  their  own  use.  Mr.  Williams  en- 
coutaged  its  cultiratioii  to  a  considei^le  extent 
in  the  island  of  Raiatea,  and  the  natives  wen 
tanght  to  prepare  it  for  the  market  of  New  Sonth 
Wales,  in  a  manner  that  rendered  the  R^atean 
brimcco  equal  to  any  brought  into  Sydney.  A 
luarative  biancb  of  mdustiy  and  commcn:e  now 
appeared  open  to  the  enterprising  and  industrious 
iuhabitants,  when  a  heavy  duty,  which,  accord- 
ing to  report,  in  order  to  fovour  its  growth  in 
New  Holland,  was  ^id  upon  all  taken  into  ifae 
port  of  Sydney,  prevented  their  continuing  its  cul- 
ture with  the  least  expectation  of  profit.  It  was 
therefore  in  a  great  degree  abandoned.  The  in- 
formation, however,  which  the  inhabitants  received 
from  the  individual  whom  Mr.  Williams  employed 
to  instruct  them,  not  only  in  its  growth,  but  in  the 
methods  of  preparing  it  in  the  difierent  fonni 
under  which  it  is  offered  in  the  markets,  was  valu- 
able ;  and  though  no  very  advantageous  results 
have  hitherto  followed,  it  may  hereaiter  be  [mo- 
ductive  of  good. 
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SenewedendeaToantopromote  induttry  uDong  Ihepmple 
— Arrival  of  Mncni.  BIohoed  BndAnnibise — Eitabliih- 
Watat  of  Um  coUon  &ictoi7— Pint  cloth  mkde  In  EimM 
— PiotpactB  of  ■!■££«■■— Death  of  Mrs.  Ortmond— Voy- 
age to  Baiatea — Sudden  approach  of  a  tlorm—Coiidoet 
of  the  natirei — Appearance  of  watenpout»_Eniotion* 
Kwakened  by  the  sarrouadins  phenomena— EOi.'cts  of 
walenpmto  an  the  minds  of  the  natives—Conduet  of 

•  paiQ  overtaken  hj  one  at  sea — Deliverance  during 

*  voyage  from  Uie  Sandwich  Islands— Abatement  of 
the  storm — ArriTal  at  Raiatea — Kindness  of  Ibeiohabi- 
taotB— District  of  Opoa— Visit  to  the  seltlement— Im- 
portance of  education — Methods  of  instruction — iabbath 
fchools — Annual  eianuDallan  of  the  scholars — PnbUo 
ptocession — Contrast  betwern  the  present  and  former 
clrcnmstances  of  the  children. 

ALTnoi'dii  the  meaflures  adopted  by  the  Directori 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  for  encouraging-  industry 
ftmong  the  South  Sea  Islandere,  and  furnishing 
them  with  a  source  of  productive  labour  in  the 
■nanutkcture  of  sugar,  had  not  accomplished  all 
that  was  designed,  and  Mr.  Gyles  had  returned  to 
England  before  iita  expiration  of  the  period  for 
which  be  had  been  engaged,  the  Directors  still 
considered  that  it  was  their  duty  to  endeavour  to 
promote  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  people — 
that  the  introduction  of  useful  mechanic  arts,  and 
other  means  of  advancing  their  civilization,  though 
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employment  than  that  to  which  the  natives  had 
been  accustomed,  dnring  the  indolent  state  of 
■ociety  from  which  they  were  emerging,  was  still 
necessary  for  their  individual  happineas,  as  well 
as  their  national  prosperity. 

The  Directon  of  the  Hissionary  Society  were 
not  influenced  by  their  own  choice,  but  by  the 
necessities  of  the  people,  in  making  these  and 
other  secular  Brrangementg,  which  were  not  caa- 
temulated  in  the  original  constitution  and  object 
of  their  association,  but  have  resulted  from  the 
changes  effected  by  their  agents  in  the  circom- 
■tancea  of  those  ctHnmuntties  among  which  they 
have  resided ;  and  have  sometimes  involved  an 
expense  which  could  not  always  be  met  without 
difficul^.  These  collateral  exertions  oflen  occa- 
sion embarrassment,  and  it  would  be  highly  grali- 
fying,  if  other  institutions  were  able  to  prosecute 
those  departments  of  effort,  which  are  rather  ap- 
pendages than  proper  parts  of  Missionary  labotir. 
Were  the  resources  of  those  societies  formed  for 
the  universal  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  meam 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  undertalce  entirely  the  instroctioa 
of  the  heathen,  and  the  translation  and  ciixnilattoii 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
extension  of  Christianity.  If,  in  addition  to  thoje 
already  in  existence,  there  was  also  an  institutioit 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  mechaiuc  arts, 
social  Older,  and  the  general  civilization  of  rudo 
and  barbarous  tribes,  such  a  society  would  exert  a 
beneficial  and  powerful  influence,  and  fumidt  an 
important  agency,  in  conjunction  with  those  now 
engaged.     It  would  enable  Missionary  inatitutiona 
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to  follow  more  energetically  their  sinnple  and  pn- 
inary  labours,  in  sending  forth  meisengers  to  preach 
the  goepel  to  the  heathen. 

Such  a  society,  however,  did  not  exist.  The 
promotion  of  industry  and  ciril  improcement  were 
impOTtaat  obiectfl,  and,  in  order  to  accomplish 
them,  especially  in  reference  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion, two  Bitisans,  Messrs.  Blossom  and  Armitage, 
were  sent  ont  with  the  deputation  who  visited  the 
youth  Seas  in  1 83 1 .  The  former  was  a  carpenter, 
acquainted  with  the  construction  of  machinery  and 
wood-work  in  general ;  a  department  of  labour 
highly  advantageous  to  a  rude,  or  but  partially 
civilized  people,  and  at  this  time  in  great  estima- 
tion amon^  the  Tahitiaos.  Mr.  Blossom  hag  been 
eng^ed  in  teaching  native  youth,  and  others, 
these  arts ;  and  though  not  altogether  so  successful 
as  he  desired,  has  nevertheless  seen  two  or  three 
OLcellent  workmen  trained  under  his  care. 

llie  introduction  among  an  indolent  people,  of 
•ny  art  that  requires  constant,  and  sometimes 
heavy  labour,  mnst  be  gradual ;  but  as  building, 
and  the  use  of  household  furniture,  &c.,  increases 
among  the  people,  skill  in  these  departments  will 
be  held  in  hi^er  esteem,  and  the  number  of  work- 
men will  necessarily  increase  with  the  demand  for 
their  labour,  and  the  remuneration  it  receives. 

It  was  known,  that  with  but  slight  attention  the 
cotton-ptant  might  be  cultivated  in  the  islands  to 
almost  any  extent;  and  it  was  supposed,  that  al- 
though the  smallness  of  the  returns  it  had  brought, 
when  offered  for  sale  in  the  .raw  state,  together 
with  the  difficulties  attending  their  fiist  attempt, 
had  deterred  the  people  from  persevering  in  its 
culture ;  yet  that  they  might  be  induced  to  resume 
it,  if  tanght  on  the  spot  to  manufacture  cotton 
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cloth.  His  was  an  article  in  great  and  constsat 
demand  tliroug^ut  the  islands.  Mr.  Aimitagt 
was  therefore  sent  to  attempt  to  teach  the  natif  a 
to  spin  and  weave  the  cotton  grown  in  their 
own  gardens.  He  was  a  native  of  Haochester, 
where  the  monbers  of  his  family  still  reoide.  He 
wai  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  poMeasing 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  vaiioiu  procesKi 
by  which  raw  cottm  is  made  into  cloth,  and  W- 
ing  been  overseer  or  foreman  of  an  ezteaure  m»- 
nufactory. 

In  acceding  to  the  proposal  of  the  Directon, 
and  engaging  in  tbis  enterprise,  be  nuuufeited  a 
d^ree  of  devotedness  seMom  excelled.  He  ^- 
cbanfed  inviting  prospects  of  wealth,  comfort,  and 
usefulness  at  home,  for  the  toil  and  Belf-deniBl 
inseparable  from  iuch  an  attempt.  The  gentlemaB 
who  had  hitherto  been  his  employer  had  proposed 
to  make  him  his  partner,  had  arranged  for  the 
advance  of  a  veiy  considerable  sum  of  money ; 
part  of  the  materials  for  commencing  the  new 
establiriunent  were  procured,  and  the  results  in 
that  line  of  business  have  since  been  such,  as  to 
warrant  the  inference,  that  every  advantage  the 
Mrties  anticipated  might  have  been  realized,  lliis, 
nowever,  be  relinquished,  and  cheerfully  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  promote  the  industry  of  the 
islanders,  with  no  other  remuneration  than  the 
Missionaries  receive — a  bare  supply  of  the  nece»- 
saries  of  life. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thouBht  that  I  am  trespus- 
ing  the  bounds  of  propriety  m  giving  these  paiticn- 
lais  to  the  puUic ;  but,  in  this  instance,  and  there 
are  others  that  might  also  be  adduced,  I  feel  k 
due,  not  more  to  the  individual  than  to  the  cause 
in  which  he  is  embarked ;  to  the  friends  by  wbon 
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it  is  Bupported ;  and  even  to  those  who,  in  <»)i)se- 
qnence  of  inistakeD  views,  and  misrepreBentation, 
may  sometimes  be  itiduced  to  suppose  mercenary 
motives  influence  those  who  engage  in  Missionary 
undertaking. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1821,  they  reached 
Tahiti.  Ihe  carding  machine,  looms,  &c.  were 
landed,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Paiti,  a  chief 
residing  near  the  liarbour  ofTaone;  and  in  the 
adjacent  village  of  Pirae,  Messrs.  Aimitage  and 
Blossom  took  up  their  abode. 

Like  every  o^er  undenaking  that  has  yet  been 
mode  to  benefit  the  people,  the  cotton  factory 
had  to  contend  with  great  difficulty.  At  first 
the  king  and  chiefs,  nnder  the  recollection  of  the 
reported  design  and  tendency  of  the  sugar  mann- 
ftctory,  expressed  their  wishes  that  the  establish- 
ment should  be  formed  near  their  principal  re- 
aidence,  that  all  proceedings  connected  with  it 
might  be  under  their  inspection.  Subsequently, 
when  they  entered  into  its  design,  and  b^:ai] 
to  consider  that  rt  would  become  a  source  of  pe- 
cnniary  advantage,  although  it  was  thought  that 
£imea  would  be  most  eligible  for  its  establishment, 
the  chiefs  of  Pare  and  the  adjoining  districts  re- 
fused to  allow  the  machinery  to  be  removed.  In 
this  state  matters  remained  some  time — several  of 
the  finer  parts  of  the  iron-work  were  destroyed  by 
the  rust,  and  the  whole  gjeatly  injured. 

The  deputation  and  the  MiBsionaries,  however, 
considering  that  the  island  of  Eimeo  afforded  the 
greatest  fecilities  for  carrying  on  the  work,  removed 
t  thither,  and  with  great  expense  and  labour 
Messre.  Armitage  and  Blossom  erected  the  ma- 
chinery, and  commenced  their  work.  SJiorily  after 
this  was  completed,  Mr.  Blossom  removed  to  the 
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oppothe  lide  of  the  idand,  to  take  diarge  of  the 
secular  concerns  of  the  Scrath  Sea  Academy,  and 
the  work  baa  since  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Aimi- 
tage  alone. 

The  machinery.  Sec.  were  considered  as  belmtfr- 
in^  to  the  Missionary  Society,  but  at  a  pnUic 
meeting  held  in  Eimeo,  in  May  1824,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  the  pnnciples  upon  which  its 
future  operations  should  be  conducted,  it  waa  dis- 
tisctly  stated  by  the  deputation,  and  rect^ized 
br  the  Missionaries,  "  That  the  Society  contem- 
platea  no  other  advantage  in  promoting  th«  monn- 
facture  of  cloth  by  this  machinery,  than  the  good 
of  the  inhabitant  of  these  islands ;"  "  lluit  no 
charges  by  way  of  profit  shall  be  made  upon  the 
cloth  manufacturea  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants, 
more  than  is  merely  necessary  to  defray  the  ex* 
penses  attending  it,"  and  "  That  all  the  inhabitanU 
of  the  islands  connected  with  both  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Missions,  shall  be  allowed  to  share 
alike  in  the  advantages  of  this  manufactory."  At 
the  same  time  it  was  recommended,  that  two  young 
men  and  two  young  women  from  each  nland, 
should  be  sent,  to  learn  the  art  of  malui^  looms, 
spinning,  weaving,  &c. 

The  work  commenced  with  cotton  belonging  to 
the  native  Misskmary  Societies.  Mr.  Annttage 
taught  them  to  card  the  cotton,  and  Mrs.  Anaitaga 
instructed  them  in  spinning.  "Dieir  fust  att«Dpto, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  exceedingly  awkward, 
and  the  warp  they  furnished  was  difficult  to  weave. 
One  piece  of  cloth,  however,  6ftj  yards  in  length, 
was  finished,  and  presented  to  the  king.  Its  ap- 
pearance was  coarae,  and  inferior  to  the  imported 
calicoes  of  British  manufacture ;  it  was  nerertbe- 
Ie«s  grateful  to  the  chieft,  from  the  &ct  of  iia 
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being  the  fint  ever  manuiactured  in  their  own 
islands. 

Cotton  for  anotlier  piece  was  prepared,  and  the 
natives  commeDced  spinning ;  but  the  con&iemen 
required  being  irksome,  nod  their  expectation 
rather  lowered,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  cloth  they 
were  to  receive  as  wages  for  their  labour, — before 
the  warp  was  ready  for  the  loom,  they  simulta- 
neously discontinued  their  work.  When  interro- 
gated as  to  their  reasons  for  this  sudden  change 
m  their  conduct,  it  was  found  that  they  had  not 
indeed  struck  for  higher  wages,  but  had  left  off  to 
think  about  it,  and  that,  until  their  minds  were 
mtkde  up,  they  could  not  return.  The  spinning- 
wheels  tuid  the  loom  now  stood  still,  excepting 
that  Mrs.  Armitage  and  Mrs.  Blossom,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  own  servants,  spun  the  cotton, 
which  Mr.  Armitage  wove  into  about  fifty  yards  of 
cloth,  for  the  use  of  the  academy. 

Notwith  stand  tug  the  inferior  appearance  of  the 
cloth  manufactured  in  Eimeo,  it  was  soon  found  to 
be  more  durable  than  that  procured  &om  the  ships. 
Yet  the  disappointment  which  the  natives  had  ex- 
perienced prevented  their  cultivating  the  cotton  ; 
and  but  little  was  available  for  the  establishment, 
excepting  that  subscribed  by  the  member*  of  the 
native  Missionary  Societies :  the  people  declined 
coming  to  learn,  and  prospects  were  most  unpro- 
mising. This,  however,  was  not  the  only  source 
of  discouragement. 

Traders,  influenced  by  the  narrow  views  and 
interested  motives  which  too  frequently  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  those  who  traffic  with  uncivilized 
nations,  employed  a  variety  of  inducements  to  pre- 
vent the  natives  affording  any  encouragement  to 
'he  establishment.     At  one  time  they  assured  them 
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that  it  would  be  injiirious  to  their  interest,  and,  if 
aucceasful,  prevent  their  being  visited  by  shipping, 
&c.,  offering,  M  the  same  time,  to  give  them  for 
their  raw  cottmi  twice  as  much  cloth  as  they  couM 
procure  at  the  factory.  At  other  time*  Aey  threat- 
eoed  Hr.  Armitage  with  ruin,  and  announced  dieir 
determination  to  oppose  him.  Sometimes  diey 
endeavoured  to  persuade  kim  to  abandon  so  iiopt- 
less  a  project,  as  that  of  attempting  to  train  the 
people  to  habits  of  industry. 

Their  threatenings  to  seek  his  ruin,  by  opposing 
hia  efToTts,  are  rather  amusing.  They  doubtlns 
supposed  die  attempt  was  on  his  part  a  speculatitm 
for  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  the  only  end 
which  most  propose,  who  visit  those  blands  ;  and 
which,  when  pursued  on  fair  upright  principles,  is 
tiot  to  be  condemned.  These  proceedings,  how- 
ever, must  have  originated  in  very  contracted  views 
of  the  influence  of  such  an  establishment,  which, 
while  it  may  induce  and  encourage  habits  of  more 
regular  employment,  can  never  diminish  the  de- 
mand for  British  calicoes,  which  will  be  superior  in 
texture,  pattern,  &c.  to  any  that  can  be  made  id 
the  islands.  It  will  also  tend  to  encourage  the 
more  extensive  culture  of  the  cotton,  and,  in  the 
raw  state,  the  natives  will  never  decline  disposing 
of  it  to  him  who  offers  the  best  price. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  various  other  dis- 
couragements, Mr.  Armitage  was  able  to  persevere ; 
and  as  there  was  little  prospect  of  the  females  he 
had  taught  to  spin  making  up  their  minds  to 
return,  another  party  was  selected.  Nearly 
twenty  girls,  and  eight  or  ten  boys,  engaged  to 
learn  to  spi?  and  wtave.  The  conditions  on 
which  they  were  instructed  were  almost  such  as 
ibfy  or  their  friends  chose  to  propose,  both  as  to 
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tlie  time  ther  should  continue,  utd  the  horai 
they  should  mbonr:  and  instead  of  receiving  a 
premium  for  teadting  them,  Mr.  Armitage  agreed 
to  pay  them  for  every  ounce  of  cotton  they  should 
spin. 

In  every  undeitaldng  of  this  kind,  the  greatest 
embarrassments  attend  its  outset,  and  the  same 
difficulties  that  had  auapendeil  the  instruction  of 
the  two  former  parties,  were  again  to  be  overcome. 
The  indolent  habits  of  these  young  persons,  their 
impatience  of  control,  and  the  fugitive  mode  of 
life  to  iriiich  many  luid  been  accustomed,  were 
not  to  be  at  once  removed.  Recent  accounts, 
however,  convey  the  intelligence,  that  the  pros- 
pect of  ultimately  introducing  this  branch  of  labour 
extensively  among  the  people,  is  more  encourag- 
ing than  formerly.  The  females  were  able  to 
spin  strong  and  regular  thread,  or  yam ;  one  or 
tint  of  the  boys  had  been  taught  to  make,  all 
tbings  considered,  very  good  cloth.  Mr.  Armitage 
has  al»o  succeeded  in  dying  the  cloth,  and  thus 
fuxniflhing  different  patterns  and  colours,  which 
has  greatly  increased  its  value  in  their  estimatioQ. 
While  the  hands  of  the  parties  spinning  or  weaving 
are  employed,  the  improvement  of  their  minds  is 
not  neglected.  Reading- lessons  and  passages  of 
scripture  are  affixed  to  the  walls  and  different 
parts  of  the  &ctory. 

The  carding  engine,  and  some  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  machinery,  were  turned  by  a  lai^  water- 
wheel,  but  the  work  has  often  been  retarded  by 
the  repairs  that  the  wheel  or  its  appendages  have 
required. 

Several  of  the  best  native  carpenters  have,  how- 
ever, readily  come  forward  to  repair  the  wheel,  and 
have  received  their  payment  in  cloth  made  at  the 
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factory.  Tie  derangement  of  the  machinery  na- 
pendiDg  the  work  of  the  spinnen,  some  of  thera 
requested  to  take  the  cotton  home,  to  prepare  and 
■pin  at  their  own  houses.  Ihe  experiment  hai 
succeeded  beyond  what  was  anticipated,  and  the 
natives  now  Imng  to  the  factory  for  sale  the  cotton- 
yam  spun  at  their  own  dwellings,  and  ceady  (ot 
the  loom. 

This  circumstance,  though  insignificaDt,  is  in- 
teresting and  important.  Ihe  natives  are  now 
convinced  that  they  can  make  cloth ;  others,  be- 
sidei  those  taught  in  the  factory,  we  may  expect 
will  desire  to  learn  ;  and  as  they  can  prepare  and 
spin  the  cotton  at  their  own  dwellings,  this  employ- 
ment, which  is  certainly  adapted  to  their  chmate 
and  habits,  as  they  can  take  it  up  and  lay  it  down 
at  their  convenience,  will  probably  be  very  exten- 
sively followed  through  the  blands.  The  native 
carpenters  will  be  aUe  to  make  looms,  as  they 
have  made  turning- lathes,  which,  though  rude, 
will  be  such  as  to  answer  their  purpose.  He 
spinning-wheel  will  bIko  become  an  article  of  fur- 
niture in  their  houses;  and  the  father,  the  brother, 
and  the  son,  will  have  the  satisfoction  of  wearing 
native  or  home-spun  garments,  made  with  cotton 
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grown  in  their  own  gardens  or  plantations,  and 
in  by  their  wives'  or  sisters'  or  ilaughters'  hands, 
e  T^itian,  like  the  Indian  weaver,  may,  per- 
utips,  at  some  fotnre  day,  be  seen  &dng  his  rude 
and  simple  loom  under  the  shadow  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  or  the  banana  tree,  whilst  the  objects  thai 
often  give  auch  a  charm  to  rural  village  scenery, 
and  awaken  so  many  ideas  of  contentment  and 
happy  simplicity  in  conneidon  with  the  peasantry 
of  Englaira,  may  be  witnessed  througnont  the 
South  Sea  Islands.     At  any  rate,  there  is  reaaoa 
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to  hope  that  whatever  difEculties  may  yet  be 
enconntered,  the  efforts  made  to  introdace  this 
branch  of  labour  will  be  advantageous  to  tlie 
natives. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1618,  when  the 
Haweis  sailed  from  Huahme,  on  her  first  voyage 
to  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Omnond  left 
ni,  as  we  mutually  supposed,  on  a  visit  of  a  few 
months  to  the  island  of  Raiatea,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  Hr.  Threlkeld's  attentions  at  a  season 
of  domestic  anxiety.  For  two  or  three  months 
contrary  winds  prevented  any  intercourse  between 
ns,  when  at  length  Mr.  Orsmond's  boat  arrived, 
with  the  unexpected  and  melancholy  tidings  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Orsmoad,  which  had  talcen  place 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1819.  She  had  survived 
but  a  few  hours  the  birth  of  an  infant  daughter, 
by  whom,  in  the  space  of  five  short  days,  she  was 
followed  to  the  eternal  world,  and,  we  believe,  to 
the  abodes  of  holy  and  unending  rest.  Tlie  dis- 
consolate partner  of  her  days  was  thus  led  a 
widower  and  childless,  far  from  all  the  alleviation 
which  the  sympathies  and  attentions  of  kindred 
and  fnends  in  such  seasons  impart.  The  kindnes* 
and  the  sympatliy  of  his  feUow-labourers  miti- 
gated, however,  in  a  great  degree,  the  poignancy 
of  his  distress ;  and  the  consolations  of  religion 
supported  his  mind  under  a  bereavement,  which  he 
had  sustained  in  circumstances  unusually  distress- 
ing. The  people  around  were  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  compassion ;  but  although  their  com- 
miseration was  fully  appreciated,  there  was  no* 
tliat  reciprocity  of  feeling  which  could  lessen,  ii 
any  considerable  degree,  the  burden  of  his  grief. 
In  the  family  of  Hr.  Williams  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time,   when   not  engaged  in  puUic 
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duties,  find  eu)eri€aced  Irom  its  members  entj 
attention  which  kindness  and  attachment   could 

Early  in  1819,  circumstances  rendered  it  desir- 
able for  us  to  visit  Raiatea.  We  were  anxious, 
also,  to  min^e  our  sympathies  with  those  of  oar 
companions  there,  in  tha^  bereavement  by  which 
all  were  so  deefdy  afiected.  We  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orsmond  beferr 
leaving  England.  We  had  alt  left,  our  native  Isnd 
about  the  same  period,  and  had  spent  the  greata 
part  of  our  time,  since  arriving  in  the  islands, 
either  at  the  tame  station  or  under  one  roof,  and 
felt  deeply  the  first  breach  now  made  by  death, 
in  the  little  circle  with  which  we  were  nHM«  im- 
mediately connected.  We  therefore  availed  oor- 
selves  of  the  return  of  Mr.  Oismond's  boat,  to 
visit  the  station. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Barff 
and  myself,  accompanied  by  five  natives,  and 
an  English  sailor  who  had  char^  of  the  boat, 
embarked  from  Muahine.  Though  the  settlements 
were  about  thirty  miles  apart,  yet,  as  the  width  of 
the  chaimel  was  not  much  more  than  twenty  miles, 
the  mauntains,  and  coast  of  the  opposite  island, 
were  distincdy  seen.  The  wind  being  lair,  we 
expected  to  reach  the  Raiatean  shore  in  three  or 
four  houni,  and  to  arrive  at  the  residence  of  oirr 
friends  long  before  the  close  of  day.  We  had  not, 
however,  been  an  hour  at  sea,  when  the  heavens 
began  to  gather  blackness,  and  lowering  clouds 
intercepted  our  view  of  the  shore  we  had  left, 
and  that  to  which  we  were  bound.  The  wind 
became  unsteady  and  boisterous,  the  sea  rose,  not 
in  long  heavy  billows,  but  in  short,  cross,  and 
broken  waves.      We  had  do  compass  on  board. 
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Tbe  dark  and  heavy  atmosphere  obscuring  the 
san,  prevented  our  discerning  the  land,  and  ren- 
dered UB  unconscious  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  storm  was  driving  us.  We  took  down  our 
large  sails,  leaving  only  a  small  one  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  boat,  merely  to  keep  it  steady. 

The  tempest  increasing,  the  natives  were 
alarmed,  and  during  the  occasional  intervals  in 
irhich  the  wind  abated  its  violence,  the  rain  came 
down  in  tremendous  torrents.  The  rain  calmed 
in  a  degree  the  broken  and  agitated  surface  of  the 
ocean,  that  raged  with  threatening  violence.  Our 
boat  being  but  small,  not  above  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  her  edge,  when  the  sea  had  been  smooth, 
not  more  than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  above 
its  surface ;  every  wave  that  broke  near,  threw  its 
spray  over  us,  and  each  billow,  in  striking  our 
little  bark,  forced  part  of  its  foaming  waters  over 
the  bow  or  the  sides.  Happily,  we  had  a  bucket 
on  board,  by  means  of  which  we  were  able  to  bale 
out  the  water. 

In  this  state  we  continued,  1  suppose,  about  two 
boun,  hoping  that  the  clouds  would  disperse,  and 
the  winds  abate ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  storm 
seemed  to  increase,  and  with  it  our  danger.  Most 
of  the  natives  sat  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat ; 
and,  under  ^e  influence  of  fear,  either  shut  their 
eyes,  or  covered  them  with  their  hands,  expecting 
every  moment  that  the  waves  would  close  over  us. 
We  were  not  unconscious  of  our  peril,  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  took  down  our  little  soil  and  our  mast, 
tied  the  masts,  bowsprit,  and  oars  together  in  a 
bundle,  with  one  end  of  a  strong  rope,  and,  fast- 
ening the  other  end  to  the  bow  of  our  boat,  threw 
them  into  the  sea.  The  bundle  of  masts,  oars,  &c., 
acted  as  a  kind  of  buoy,  or  floating  anchor ;  and 
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not  only  broke  the  force  of  the  billom  that  were 
rolling  towards  the  boat,  but  kept  it  tolerably 
■teady,  while  we  were  dashed  on  the  broken  ware, 
or  wafted  we  knew  not  whither  by  the  rising 
tenvpest. 

"Rie  rain  soon  abated,  and  the  northeni  horizon 
became  (omewhat  clear,  but  the  joyful  asticipatioD 
with  which  we  viewed  this  change  was  soon  auper- 
Beded  by  a  new  train  of  feelings.  Ure  are,  /ia 
moana  j  exclaimed  one  of  the  natives  ;  and,  look- 
ing in  the  direction  to  which  he  pointed,  we  mw 
a  large  cylindrical  waterspout,  extending,  like  a 
massive  ootumn,  from  the  ocean  to  the  dark  and 
impending  clouds.  It  was  not  very  distant,  and 
seemed  moving  towards  our  apparently  derated 
boat. 

The  roughness  of  the  sea  forbade  onr  attempting 
to  hoist  a  sail  in  order  to  avoid  it;  and  aa  we  had 
no  other  means  of  safety  at  command,  we  endea- 
voured calmly  to  wait  its  approach.  The  natirea 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  either  threw 
themselves  along  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  or  sat 
crouching  on  the  keel,  with  their  faces  downwards, 
and  their  eyes  covered  with  their  bands.  Hie 
aailor  kept  at  the  helm,  Mr.  BarfF  sat  on  one  skle 
of  the  stem,  and  I  on  the  other,  wntdiing  the 
alarming  object  before  us  !  While  thus  employed, 
we  saw  two  other  watermouts,  and  subsequently  a 
third,  if  not  more,  so  that  we  seemed  almost  sur- 
rounded with  them.  Some  were  welt  defined, 
extending  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  aea 
to  the  sky,  like  pillars  resting  on  the  ocean  aa 
their  basts,  and  supporting  the  clouds ;  others 
assoming  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or  inveited 
cone,  attached  to  the  clouds,  and  extending  to- 
wards the  water*  beneath.     From  the  distinctnese 
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niA  which  we  saw  them,  notwithBtanding  the 
deuitv  of  llie  Ktmosphere,  the  farthest  cotild  not 
have  been  many  miles  distuit,  la  some,  we 
imagined  we  could  trace  the  spiral  motion  of  the 
water  at  it  was  drawn  to  the  clouds,  which  were 
every  moment  augmenting  their  portentous  dark- 
ness. The  sense,  however,  of  personal  danger, 
and  immediate  destruction,  if  brought  within  the 
vortex  of  their  influence,  restrained  in  a  great 
degree  all  curious,  and  what,  in  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  interesting  observation, 
on  the  wonderful  phenomena  around  us,  the 
mighty  agitation  of  the  elements,  and  the  terrific 
sublimity  of  these  wonders  of  the  deep. 

The  roaring  of  the  tempest,  and  the  hollow 
sounds  that  munnured  on  the  ear,  as  the  heavy 
billow  rolled  in  foam,  or  broke  in  contact  with 
opposing  billows,  seemed  as  if  deep  called 
unto  deep ;  and  the  noise  of  waterspouts  might 
almost  be  heard,  while  we  were  ntamentarily 
expecting  that  the  mighty  waves  would  sweep 
over  us. 

I  had  once  before,  when  seized  with  the  cramp 
while  bathing  at  a  distance  from  my  companions, 
been,  as  I  supposed,  on  the  vei^  of  eternity. 
The  danger  then  came  upon  me  suddenly,  and  my 
thoughts,  while  in  peril,  were  but  few.  The 
danger  now  appeared  more  imminent,  and  a 
watery  grave  every  moment  more  probable ;  yet 
there  was  leisure  afforded  for  reflection,  and  the 
sensibilities  and  powers  of  the  mind  were  roused 
to  an  unusual  state  cf  excitement  by  the  conflicting 
elanents  on  every  side. 

A  retrospect  of  life,  now  perhaps  about  to  close, 
presented  all  the  scenes  through  which  1  had  pass- 
ed, m  lapid  succession  and  in  varied  colours,  each 
x3 
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exhibiting  tbe  lig^hts  and  shades  by  whidi  it  bad 
been  distinguished.  Present  circumstances  and 
connexions  claimed  a  thought.  The  sorrow  of  the 
people — the  dearest  objects  of  earthly  attachment, 
left  but  a.  few  hours  before  in  health  and  cwofbrt 
on  the  receding  shore — those  unconscious  in&nts 
that  vould  soon,  perhaps,  be  left  fatheriess,  and 
dependent  on  their  widowed  mother,  wbo,  in 
cheerless  loneliness,  far  from  friends,  and  borne, 
and  country,  might  remain  an  exile  among  a  race 
emerging  from  the  rudest  barbarism; — these  re- 
flections awakened  a  train  of  feelings  not  to  be 
described.  But  the  most  impressive  exercise  of 
mind  was  that  referring  to  the  awfii)  change  ap- 
proaching.  The  struggle  and  the  gasp,  as  the 
wearied  arm  should  attempt  to  resist  the  impetuous 
waves,  the  straining  vision  that  should  linger  on 
the  last  ray  of  retiring  light,  as  the  deepening  veil 
of  water  would  gradually  conceal  it  for  ev^,  and 
the  rolling  billows  heaving  over  the  sinking  and 
dying  body,  which,  perhaps  ere  life  should  be  ex- 
tinct, might  become  the  prey  of  voracious  inha- 
bitants of  the  deep,  caused  scarcely  a  thought, 
compared  with  the  appearance  of  the  disembodied 
spirit  in  the  appearance  of  its  Maker,  the  account 
to  be  rendered,  and  the  awful  and  unalterable 
destiny  that  would  await  it  there.  These  moment- 
ous objects  absorbed  all  the  powers  of  dte  mind, 
and  produced  an  intensity  of  feeling,  which  for  a 
long  time  rendered  me  almost  insensible  to  the 
atonn,  or  the  liquid  columns  which  threatened  our 
destruction. 

Thehoura  that  followed  were  some  of  ^  most 
solemn  I  have  ever  passed  in  my  life.  Althoogh 
much  recurred  lo  memory  that  demanded  deep 
regret  and  most  sincere  repentance,  yet  I  coM 
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look  back  upon  that  mercy  that  had  first  brought 
me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  with  a  gratitude 
never  perhaps  exceeded.  Him,  and  Him  alone,  I 
found  to  be  a  refuge,  a  rock  in  the  storm  of  con- 
tending feelings,  on  which  my  soul  could  cast  the 
anchor  of  its  hope  for  pardon  and  acceptance 
before  God  ;  and  although  not  Tiaibly  present, 
as  with  his  disciples  or  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
we  could  not  but  hope  that  He  was  spiritualty 
present,  and  that,  should  our  bodies  rest  till  tlie 
morning  of  the  resurrection  in  the  unfathomed 
caverns  of  the  ocean,  our  souls  would  be  by  Him 
admitted  to  the  abodes  of  blessedness  and  rest.  I 
could  not  but  think  how  awful  would  my  state 
have  been,  had  I  in  that  hour  been  ignorant  of 
Christ,  or  had  I  n^lected  and  despised  the  oSen 
of  his  mercy;  and  while  this  reflection  induced 
thankfulness  to  Him  through  whom  alone  we  had 
been  made  to  shaK  a  hope  of  immortality,  it 
awakened  a  tender  sympathy  for  our  fellow-voy- 
l^rs,  who  sat  in  mournful  silence  at  the  helm  or 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  seemed  averse  to 
conversation.  Our  prayers  were  offered  to  Him 
who  is  a  present  help  in  every  time  of  danger— 
for  ourselves — and  those  who  sailed  with  us ;  and 
under  these,  or  similar  exercises,  several  hours 
passed  away.  The  storm  continued  during  the 
day.  At  intervals  we  beheld,  through  the  clouds 
and  rain,  one  or  other  of  the  waterspouts,  the 
whole  of  which  appeared  almost  stationary,  until 
at  len^  we  lost  sight  of  them  altogether,  when 
the  spirits  of  our  native  voyagers  eridently  re- 
yived. 

Tlie  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  althougk 
scarcely  alarmed  at  thunder  and  lightning,  are  at 
■ea  greatly  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  water- 
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■pouts.  Hey  occur  more  frequently  in  tb* 
South  tlian  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  mltbough 
otten  aeen  among  the  Society  Islanda,  are  more 
rarely  met  with  in  the  Sandwicli  Rroup.  But 
throu^out  the  Pacific,  watenpovt«  of  varied  fonn 
and  size  are  among  the  most  frequent  of  the  ^en- 
did  phenomena,  and  mighty  works  of  the  Lud, 
which  those  behold  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  do  buBtness  upon  the  ^reat  waten. 
They  are  sublime  objects  of  unusual  interest,  when 
viewed  from  the  shwe  ;  but  when  beheld  at  aea, 
especially  if  near,  and  from  a  small  itnd  fragile 
bark,  as  we  had  Men  them,  it  is  almost  impossiUe 
■o  to  divest  the  mind  of  a  sense  of  persooat 
danger,  as  to  contemplate  with  composure  their 
stately  movement,  «  the  rapid  internal  ciicalai 
eddy  of  the  waters. 

Nor  is  it  easy  for  an  individual,  who  has  never 
beheld  them  in  such  a  situatioii,  to  realixe  the 
sensation  prodnoed,  wheo  the  solitary  voyagers, 
frcMn  their  light  canoe,  or  decklesi  btmt,  dancing 
on  every  undulating  wave,  descry  ihem  towering 
from  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  uniting  the  ocean 
and  the  heavens,  while  the  powerful  agHatioD  of 
the  fbnner  indicates  the  mighty  process  by  which 
they  are  sustained.  Sometimes  they  have  ap- 
[nvached  the  shore,  and  although  I  do  not  recollect 
any  instance  of  their  actually  destroying  persotts 
at  sea,  J  am  inclined  to  presume  such  a  calamitv 
must  have  occurred,  or  they  would  Dot  be  ioca 
objects  of  terror  to  the  people. 

During  our  abode  in  Huahine,  a  number  ot 
natives  were  on  a  voyage  from  the  Leeward  to  the 
Windward  Islands,  in  a  boat  belonging  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, when  a  waterspout  approached  them.  Hiej 
had  heard  that,  when  seen  by  navigators,  they  some- 
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times  averted  the  threatened  danger  by  dischaTging 
their  artillery  at  the  waterapout.  Having  a  loEuled 
musket  in  Uie  boat,  the;  at  fint  thought  of  firiiig 
■t  the  advancing  column ;  but  aa  it  approached, 
he  agitation  of  the  water  was  so  great,  and  the 
phenomenon  ao  appalling,  that  their  hearts  failed ; 
and  when  it  was,  according  to  their  own  account, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  their  boat,  and  advancing 
directly  upon  them,  they  laid  the  musket  down. 
The  roan  at  the  helm  now  shut  his  eves,  and  his 
companions  threw  themselves  flat  on  ueir  faces  in 
th«  bottom  of  the  boat.  This  is  the  exact  position 
in  which  a  captive,  doomed  to  death,  awaited  the 
&tal  stroke  of  a  victor  by  whom  he  had  been  over- 
come in  batde.  After  waiting  in  fearful  suspense 
Mveiol  minutes,  the  helmsman,  hearing  a  rushing 
noise,  involuntarily  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  the 
column  passing,  with  great  velocity,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  stem  of  the  boat.  He  immediately 
called  his  companions,  who  Joined  not  only  in 
watching  its  receding  pn^ess,  but  in  acknow- 
ledging the  protection  of  the  Almighty  in  their 
jveservation. 

When  returning  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  on 
board  the  ship  Russell,  in  1825,  we  experienced  a 
h^py  deliverance  from  one  of  these  wonderful  and 
aluming  objects.  Our  Sabbath  afternoon  warship 
on  the  qua[t«r-deck  had  just  terminated ;  Mrs. 
Ellis  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  and,  observing  unusual 
indications  of  terror  in  the  countenance  of  the  boy 
at  the  helm,  she  said,  "  What  is  it  that  alarms 
you  ?"  He  answered,  in  hurried  accents,  "  I  see 
a  whirlwind  coming,"  pointing  to  a  cloud  a  little 
to  the  windward  of  the  ship.  His  actions  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  officer  on  deck,  who  instantly 
seiit  an  able  seaman  to  the  helm,  and  called  the 
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captain.  I  had  taken  the  books  down  into  Hm 
cabin,  and  was  putting  them  by,  when  I  faeaid  the 
officer,  in  a  tone  of  uniunal  eameatneas,  aA  tbe 
captain  to  come  on  deck.  I  haatibr  fidlowed,  and 
niy  attention  was  instantly  directed  to  tbe  water- 

The  breeze  was  fresh,  and  as  the  object  of  alaim 
was  still  at  some  distance,  it  was  possible  we  mi^ 
aroid  coming  in  contact  with  it.  The  captain, 
therefore,  took  in  none  of  tlie  sails,  bat  called  aU 
hands  on  deck,  oidered  them  to  ttaJtd  by  (Ae  kai- 
yards,  or  ropes  by  which  the  sails  are  polled  np^ 
so  that,  if  necessaiT,  tbey  might  let  them  go  in  aa 
instant,  and  thus  lower  down  the  saib.  We  all 
marked  its  approach  with  great  anxiety.  Tlte 
column  was  well  defined,  extending  in  an  a>- 
broken  line  from  tbe  sea  to  tbe  clouds,  which  were 
neither  dense  nor  lowering.  Around  tbe  ontaida 
of  tbe  liquid  cylinder  was  a  kind  of  thick  miH, 
and,  within,  a  substance  resemUing  steam,  aKcnd- 
ing  apparently  with  a  spiral  motioa.  We  could 
not  perceive  that  much  effect  was  produced  on  die 
cloud  attached  to  the  ufqier  part  of  the  cohnnn, 
but  the  water  at  its  base  was  considerably  agitated 
with  a  whirling  motion ;  while  the  spray,  wfaicfa 
was  thrown  off  from  tbe  circle  formed  by  the 
lower  pert  of  the  colomn,  roae  several  feet  aborc 
the  level  of  the  sea.  After  watching  in  breathlcM 
suspense  for  some  time  its  advance  in  a  line 
to^rda  our  ship,  we  had  the  aatiefitction  to  aee  it 
incline  in  its  course  towards  the  starboard  quarter, 
and  ultimately  peas  by  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  stem.  The  sail  ropes  were  again  fisttened, 
and  we  pursued  our  mtv  under  the  influence  of 
thankfulnesa  for  the  d^veiance  we  had  expe- 
rienced. 
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Bat  to  return  to  our  vojmge  to  Raiat«a:  the 
Btonn,  which  had  n^ed  with  violeDce  ever  lince 
an  hour  after  our  dniarture  from  Huahine,  began 
to  abate  towards  the  close  of  the  day:  we 
did  not,  bowerer,  see  the  land,  and  knew  not 
whither  we  had  drilled  ;  bat  soon  after  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  clouds  dispened,  and  a  streak  of 
light  lingering  in  the  western  sky,  indicated  the  . 
direction  in  which  we  onght  to  proceed.  The  rain 
now  ceased  ;  the  wind  suMided ;  and  althongh  the 
■Drface  of  the  sea  was  considerably  agitated,  it  was 
DO  longer  that  quick  dashing  conflict  of  the  waves 
to  which  we  had  been  exposed,  while  "  a  war  of 
mountains  raged  upon  its  surface,"  but  a  long  and 
heavy  tloggtah  sort  of  motion.  We  pulled  in  our 
buntue  of  masts  and  oan — the  natives  manned  the 
oars,  and  rowed  towards  the  west. 

The  moon  rose  soon  after  the  light  of  the  sun 
had  departed,  and  although  she  shone  not  at  first 
in  cloudless  majesty  through  an  untroubled  sky, 
yet  the  night  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  day. 
The  light  fleecy  clouds  that  passed  over  the  surface 
of  the  sky,  fringed  with  the  moon's  light,  gave  a 
pleasing  animation  to  the  scene,  and 
**  with  icarce  inferior  lustre  giramed  tbe  tea, 
Whose  wBTCB  Here  tpuigled  widi  phosphoric  Are, 
As  though  the  lightoiDgi  there  had  spent  their  ■hafts. 
And  left  the  fragroentB  glittering  ou  (be  field." 

After  rowing  some  time,  we  heard  the  hoarse 
roaring  of  the  surf,  as  it  broke  upon  the  coral  reef 
surrounding  the  ahore.  To  ns  this  was  a  most 
welcome  sound,  indicating  our  approach  to  the 
land.  Shortly,  afterwards  we  saw  a  small  island 
with  two  or  three  cocoa-nut  trees  upon  it,  and 
■nbaequently  the  coral  reef  appeared  in  view. 
Wa   now   found  oniselvea  near  the  Ava  Mm, 
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Sacied  Passage,  leading  to  Opoa,  ttw  Mutlient- 
most  harbour  in  the  island  of  Raiatea ;  and  after 
rowing  two  or  three  miles,  landed  about  midnighL 
yftexj  and  famished,  drenched  with  the  rain,  and 
snffenng  mnch  from  the  cold  occasioned  by  the 
wetness  of  our  clothea,  we  were  truly  thankful, 
afler  the  incidents  of  the  day,  to  find  ouraelrca 
once  again  on  shore.  The  InhalHtantB  of  the 
dwelling  witich  we  entered  soon  loae  from  their 
beds,  kindled  a  large  fire  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor,  cooked  ui  some  provtatons,  and  furoiibed 
us  with  wann  and  clean  native  cloth,  to  wear 
while  our  own  clothes  were  dried.  Harii^ 
refl^hed  ourselves,  and  united  in  grateful  thanka- 
giving  to  the  Preserm  of  our  lives,  we  lay  down 
upon  our  mats,  and  enjoyed  several  houra  of 
refreshing  repose.  I  have  often  been  ovntaken 
with  storms  when  at  tea  in  European  vessels,  boats, 
and  native  canoes,  but,  to  whatever  real  danger  ] 
may  have  been  exposed,  1  never  was  surrounded 
by  so  much  that  was  apparent,  as  during  Ais 
voyage. 

After  a  few  hours  of  unhiDken  rest,  we  aioae 
recruited  the  next  mc»ning,  found  our  dried 
clothes  comtbttabk,  united  vnth  our  host  and  his 
family  in  the  moming  devotions,  and  then,  while 
they  were  preparing  refreshments,  took  a  view  of 
the  district.  We  found  it  not  veir  extensive, 
though  the  land  is  rich  and  good.  The  gardens 
were  large,  and,  at  this  time,  well  stacked  with 
indigenous  roots  and  vegetable*.  Raiatea  is  not 
only  the  most  important  island  of  the  Leeward 
group,  from  its  central  situation  and  its  geogra- 
phical extent,  but  on  account  of  its  identity,  in 
tradition,  with  the  or^n  of  the  people,  and  tiieir 
preservatim  in  the  general  deluge.     It  haa  bees 
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distiD^iihed  u  the  cradle  of  their  mytltolt^,  the  . 
birth-place  and  residence  of  Oro,  the  regicHi  to 
which  diumbodied  spirits  resorted,  the  seat  of 
their  oracle,  and  the  aoode  of  those  priests  whose 
predictions  for  many  generations  reflated  the 
expectations  of  the  nation.  It  is  also  intimately 
connected  with  the  most  important  matters  in  the 
traditionary  history  and  ancient  religion  of  the 
people.  Opoa  is  the  most  remarkable  place  in 
Raiatea ;  of  its  earth,  according  to  some  of  dieir 
traditions,  the  first  pair  were  made  by  Tii  or 
Taaroa,  and  on  its  soil  they  fixed  their  abode. 
Here  Oro  held  his  court.  Itwascalled  Hawaii;  and 
as  distant  colonies  are  said  to  have  proceeded  from 
it,  it  was  probably  the  place  at  which  some  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  arrived. 
It  has  also  long  been  a  place  of  celebrity,  not  only 
in  Raiatea,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Society  Islands.  It  was  the  hereditary  land  of 
the  reigning  family,  and  the  usual  residence  of 
Hie  king  and  his  household.  But  the  most 
remarkable  object  connected  with  Opoa,  was  the 
lai^  roarae,  or  temple,  where  the  national  idol  was 
worshipped,  and  human  victims  were  sacrificed. 
These  t^erings  were  not  only  brought  fix>m  the 
districts  of  Raiatea  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
but  also  from  the  windward  group,  and  even 
from  the  more  distiuit  islands  to  the  south  and 
Bonth-east. 

The  worehip  of  Oro,  in  the  marae  here,  appeait 
to  have  been  of  the  most  sanguinary  kind ;  human 
immolation  was  frequent,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
bones  and  other  relics  of  the  former  sacrifices,  now 
scattered  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  there  is 
still  a  large  enclosure,  the  wells  or  which  are 
formed    entirely  of   human    skulls,      The  horrid 
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piles  of  nkoUs,  in  their  Tarioiu  atages  of  decay, 
GzhftHt  a  ghutly  specUde.  They  are  prin- 
cipally, if  not  entirely,  the  skulls  of  those  who 
have  been  slain  in  b^e.  A  namber  of  beautifnl 
trees  grow  around,  especially  the  tamanu,  calb 
pkj/Uiim  inophylltaK,  And  tlie  iuxL,Jietu  prvUiea, 
resembling,  m  its  growth  and  appearance,  ooe 
of  the  vaneties  of  the  banian  in  India. 

In  the  inland  part  of  the  district  there  b  a  cele- 
brated part,  or  natural  fortress,  frequently  resorted 
to  by  the  inhabitants  in  leaionB  of  war ;  and  with 
a  little  attention  it  might  easily  be  made  impreg- 
oabie,  at  least  to  such  forces  or  machines  as  the 
natives  could  tmng  against  it. 

A  fine  quay,  or  causeway,  of  coral  rock,  had 
been  raised  along  the  edge  of  the  southern  side  of 
the  bay,  on  which  the  natives  had  erected  the 
frame  of  a  large  and  substantial  place  of  worship. 
It  appeared  to  have  remained  in  the  state  in  which 
we  saw  it  for  some  months  past.  The  king  aod 
c^eb,  with  their  numerous  attendants,  had 
remored  to  the  vicinity  of  the  MiasiiMury  statioa 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  the  district 
was  ccnnparatively  deserted.  The  frame  of  the 
building  nad  been  prepared  with  great  care, 
several  of  the  pillara  beii^  of  polished  aila,  tm 
casuaiina. 

Eariy  in  the  afternoon  we  left  our  kind  friends, 
and  enjoyed  a  feasant  sail  within  the  reef,  alm^ 
ha  eastern  shore  of  the  idand ;  which  was 
remarkably  broken,  and  beaudifnl  in  moaniain 
scenery,  as  well  as  rich  and  verdant  in  the  foliage 
with  which  the  woody  parts  of  the  country  wete 
clothed.  We  passed  between  Tahaa  and  Raia- 
tea,  and  arrived  at  the  new  Kfissionary  aettle- 
aent  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  lattn,  aboat 
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noon.  Here  we  received  a  cordial  welcome 
from  our  friends  Mesan.  Oremond,  Williania,  and 
Threlkeld,  wbo  were  fully  occupied  io  their  new 
sphere  of  labour,  and  attached  to  the  people ;  by 
vhom  they  were  respected,  and  among  whom 
they  had  reason  to  believe    they  were   uaefuily 

Mr.  Orsmond  appeared  to  austain  his  bereave- 
ment with  Christian  fortitude.  We  visited  the 
grave  of  the  first  labourer  that  had  been  called 
from  our  little  band,  and  (with  mingled  feelings  of 
regret  at  her  early  departure  from  the  field  we 
had  unitedly  cultiTatea,  and  sympathy  with  him 
whom  she  had  lefV  behind,)  beheld  the  humble 
mound  under  which  her  mortal  remains  were 
reposing,  and  around  which  a  number  of  indigenous 
and  exotic  flowers  had  been  planted. — Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  Orsmond  had  for  some  time  past 
preached  in  the  native  language.  They  were  not 
ooly  anxious  to  instruct  the  people  in  religion, 
but  to  improve  their  present  condition  by  encou- 
raging them  to  build  comfortable  houses  after  our 
example,  and  to  bring  under  cultivation  a  larger 
portion  of  the  soil  than  they  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  enclose.  While  we  remained,  we 
visited  the  different  parts  of  the  district,  and  called 
upon  the  king, — whom  we  were  delighted  to  find 
in  a  neat  plastered  house, — and,  after  spending 
two  or  three  days  with  them  at  Vaoaara,  we  re- 
turned to  Huahine. 

No  circumstances  connected  with  the  station  at 
Raiatea  afforded  us  more  satisfaction,  than  the 
favourable  appearance  under  which  the  education 
of  the  inhabitants  had  been  commenced. 

Next  to  the  direct  communication  of  the  gospel 
by  the  living  voice,  the  schools  have  been  con- 
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■idered  as  the  moat  important  depsitment  ^ 
re^^lar  initmctioii.  We  have  always  Npetm- 
t£nded  the  echools,  (md  gienerally  tangfat  tb 
higher  classes.  In  some  ttatioaa,  the  hoy*  aad 
the  men  have  been  educated  in  one  school,  aod 
the  nomen  and  ^rls  in  another ;  in  othen,  the 
different  seses  ^ve  been  tau(^t  at  differ^ 
times ;  and  in  some,  they  have  assembled  in  the 
same  scboola.  Hus,  however,  has  not  been 
general.  We  have  been  favoured,  in  most  oT  the 
stations,  with  valuable  native  teachers,  in  both 
the  male  ftnd  female  schools.  To  this  method  of 
instruction  we  have  looked  for  the  perpetuity  of 
the  work,  of  which  we  had  been  privileged  to 
witness  the  conunencement ;  and  from  its  inflii' 
ence  on  the  rising  generation,  we  have  derived 
encouragement  in  reference  to  the  stability  and 
increase  of  the  Christian  church. 

In  the  island  of  Huahioe,  we  had,  during  th« 
latter  part  of  our  residence  there,  two  district 
schools,  one  for  the  males  and  the  other  for  tha 
females,  which  we  found  more  conducive  to  their 
improvement,  than  the  method  of  instructing  both 
sexes  in  the  same  school.  Afler  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Davies  in  1830,  the  superintendence  of  the 
schools  had  devolved  entirely  on  Hr.  Barff.  IIm 
female  school  in  Huahine  was  under  tbe  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Barff  and  Mrs.  EUii ;  and  those  al 
several  of  the  other  stations  were  also  super- 
intended  by  the  wives  of  the  Missionaries. 

The  habits  of  the  people  did  not  allow  of  their 
attetding  school  mth  that  regularity  which  scbo- 
lare  observe  in  England.  Many  of  the  pupils 
being  adults,  had  other  engagements.  In  oroer, 
however,  to  ensure  as  regular  and  punctual  an 
attwtdance  as  potniAe,  the  pcincipu  instructioB 
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was  given  at  an  eariy  hour  every  moming,  that 
the  i>eople  m^t  attend  the  school  before  en^g- . 
in^  in  their  ordinary  avocationB.  Tie  nativea, 
therefore,  assembled  soon  after  sunrise  :  Mr.  Barff 
nsuallj  repaired  to  the  school  for  the  men  and 
boTS  about  half  past  six  o'clock  in  the  moraine, 
and,  during  the  latter  part  of  our  residence  in 
Huahine,  Hrs.  Barff  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  either  unitedly 
or  alternately,  visited  the  female  school  at  the 
same  hour.  It  closed  in  general  about  eight,  after 
whidi  the  people  repaired  to  their  daily  employ- 
ments. The  boys'  school  was  open  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  but  it  was  principally  for  the 
instruction  of  children.  Many  of  the  adults 
received  instruction  more  readily  than  the  chil- 
dren, and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  reading  with 
much  greater  facility  than  persons  of  the  same  age 
would  do  in  England.  With  many,  however, 
more  advanced  in  life,  it  was  a  difficult  task ;  and 
some,  after  two  or  three  years'  application,  were 
unable  to  advance  beyond  the  alphabet,  or  the 
first  syllables  of  the  spelUng-boak.  Another 
source  of  perplexity  resulted  from  the  injudicious 
methods  of  the  native  teachers,  who  at  first,  in 
their  zeal  to  encour^;e  their  scholars,  repeated  to 
them  every  word  in  the  columns  of  spelling,  and 
lessons,  so  frequently,  that  many  of  their  pupils 
ootild  repeat  from  memory,  perhaps,  the  whole  of 
the  book,  without  being  able  to  read  a  single  line. 
When  they  took  the  book,  it  was  only  necessary 
for  them  to  be  told  the  first  word  or  sentence  in  a 
chapter,  in  order  to  their  repeating  the  whole 
correctly,  even  though  the  book  should  be  open  at 
some  other  part,  or  the  page  be  placed  bottom 
upwards.  Such  individuals  did  not  always  like  to 
go  back  to  the  lowest  classes ;  yet  it  was  neces- 
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my.  Iq  order  to  convince  tbem  of  the  r>io{xiely 
oftfab,  they  were  told  we  should  only  oiBtnbiite 
copiee  of  the  Scriptures  to  those  who  conld  read 
«DT  part  on  looking  &t  i(. 

Ilie  native  teacheri  hsd  fallen  into  this  practice, 
from  the  influence  of  former  habits.  AU  tixa 
knowledge,  tradition!,  song;s,  &c.  were  preserred 
by  memory ;  and  the  preceptor  recited  them  to  Ut 
pupil,  till  the  latter  could  repeat  them  correctly. 
The  matter  of  the  lessons,  they  also  thought  was 
the  great  thing  to  be  remembered ;  and  this,  toge- 
ther with  a  desire  to  facilitate  the  adTancem^t 
of  those  under  their  care,  led  them  to  adopt  the 
method  of  teachiD|;  the  scholais  to  repeat  lesaani 
without  due  attention  to  the  words  of  the  book.  It 
has  been,  however,  discontinued. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  usual  school  ezo^- 
daea,  Mr.  Barff  appropriated  half  an  hour  to  ifae 
instruction  of  the  natives  in  the  art  of  singing,  lie 
islanders  in  general  are  fond  of  singing,  and  always 
reedy  to  learn.  Hey  have  not  such  sweet  melo- 
dious voices  as  the  natives  of  Africa  hsve,  yet  lean 
to  sii^,  considering  their  circumstances,  renark- 
ahly  well.  Many  of  the  female  voices  are  dear 
ana  soft,  without  being  weak ;  and  they  osualh 
perfonn  parts  appropriated  to  the  female  vmce 
better  than  the  men  do  theirs. 

Translations  of  the  most  approved  psalms  and 
hymns,  with  a  number  that  are  original,  have  been 
prepared  in  the  native  language,  in  almost  every 
vanety  of  metre.  To  these  the  most  popular 
English  tuiles  are  afiixed ;  and  with  most  of  thoae 
eun^  by  ordinary  congregations  in  England,  the 
natives  are  acquainted.  Mr.  Davies,  I  believe, 
first  taught  them  to  sing,  and  a  tune  usually  called 
«  George's"  was  the  first  they  learned.     On  our 
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arrival  in  the  islands  in  1817,  it  was  in  general 
use ;  and  whenever  we  walked  among  the  habita- 
tions of  the  people,  some  parts  of  it  broke  upon 
the  ear.  It  is  now,  however,  very  seldom  heard. 
The  "  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,"  "  Denmark,"  "  Si- 
cilian Mariners,"  and  others  of  a  more  moderate 
date,  are  among  their  greatest  favourites. 

The  Bible  has  been  the  basis  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  instruction  giyen  in  the  schools,  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  departments  of  knowledge. 
In  addition  to  the  various  portions  of  Scripture, 
and  numerous  tracts  that  have  been  printed,  a 
system  i.f  arithmetic  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Davies,  and  a  table  of  chronology,  which  is  exten- 
sively used ;  and,  so  soon  as  the  entire  volume  of 
Scripture  shall  be  completed,  other  useful  works 
will  be  translated.  Although  a  work  on  geogra- 
phy has  not  yet  been  printed,  many  of  the  natives 
have  a  tolerably  conect  idea  of  the  extent,  popu- 
lation, and  relative  positions  of  the  most  import- 
ant countries  of  the  world.  Hey  are  fond  of 
calculations,  and  make  themselves  familiar  with 
figures,  so  for  as  their  books  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed. The  schools  are  important  appendages  o 
every  Missionary  station,  and  are  considered  such  by 
the  most  intelligent  and  influential  of  the  people. 

As  it  respects  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
rising  generation,  the  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  extension  of  Christianity,  Sabbath- 
schools  are  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging 
sections  of  this  department.  The  scholara  are  the 
same  as  in  the  day-schools,  but  the  mode  of  in- 
struction pursued  is  different,  'Writing,  reading, 
and  spelling  are  not  taught,  but  the  time  is  de- 
voted to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children. 
Each  class  is  under  the  care  of  a  native  instructor. 
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and  ve  have  in  Kveral  of  the  stations  been  highly 
favoured  in  the  co-operation  of  valuable  Sabbath- 
school  teacbera.  In  Huahine  we  found  able  aisBt- 
ants  among  them,  especially  the  teachere  in  the 
girls'  school,  lliey  were  not  satisfied  with  attend- 
ing' during  the  hours  of  school,  and  merely  impatt- 
it^  the  oTdinaiy  instruction,  or  hearing  Uie  nsnal 
recitals,  but  identified  themselres  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  children,  and  exercised  an  aSec- 
tioDate  caie  over  them  d  lupig  the  intervals  betveea 
the  Sabbaths. 

By  this  means  they  gained  the  confidence  and 
lore  of  many  of  their  pupiU,  and  were  resorted  to 
for  guidance  and  counsel  in  every  engagement  of 
importance  or  difficulty.  Frequently  one  of  these 
teachers,  in  order  \a  greater  quietude,  and  more 
unreserved  converse  with  the  children,  would  take 
her  little  class  to  some  retired  spot  in  one  of  the 
valleys  behind  the  settlement,  for  the  purpose  of 
talking  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  to  each 
individually,  and  then  uniting  with  them  in  prayer 
to  the  Most  High.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
cheering  and  affecting  scene,  than  must  often  have 
been  presented,  when  a  native  Sabbath-achoot 
teacher  baa  seated  herself  on  the  grass,  under  tb« 
shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  or  by  the  side  of  a  wind- 
ing stream,  and  has  there  gathered  her  little  clasa 
around  her,  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding,  and  im- 
pressing on  their  tender  minds,  the  pure  and  sacred 
precepts  of  inspired  truth ;  or  has,  nnder  these 
circumstances,  engaged  with  them  in  prayer  to 
that  God,  who  is  not  confined  to  temples  made 
with  hands,  and  who  regards  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  call  upon  him,  rather  than  the  circumstances 
under  which  their  petitions  are  offered.  Hieir 
.delightful  labours  in  this  department  of  instruction 
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tiave  not  been  in  vain.  Several  children  and 
yoiHig  persona,  who  have  died,  have  left  behind 
diem  the  most  constJmg  and  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  they  had  departed  to  be  with  Christ;  and 
others  have  been  at  an  early  age  admitted  mem- 
bera  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  annual  examinations  of  these  schools  are 
among  the  most  exhilarating  and  interesting  festi- 
vities now  observed  in  the  islands.  Tbey  are 
usually  held  in  the  chapel,  in  order  to  aiibrd  ac- 
commodation to  a  ^ater  number  of  persons  than 
could  gain  admittance  to  the  schools.  Sometimes 
the  adults  are  examined  as  well  as  the  children, 
but,  in  general,  only  the  latter.  Their  parents 
attend,  and  witness  the  procedure  with  great 
satisfoction.  An  entertainment  and  a  procession 
usually  terminate  the  exercises  of  the  day.  The 
change  that  has  taken  place  has  not  rendered  the 
people  unsocial  or  melancholy,  but  has  introduced 
to  their  families,  and  more  general  intercourse,  a 
degree  of  cheerfulness  and  reasonable  enjoyment 
unknown  before,  ecpecially  in  reference  to  the 
rifling  generation. 

One  of  these  anniversaries,  held  at  Bnrder's 
Point,  the  Missionary  station  In  the  district  of 
Atehuni,  in  the  year  1624,  was  unusually  inte- 
resting. This  district  had  formerly  been  distin- 
guished for  the  turbulent  and  warlike  dispositions 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  ardour  of  their  zeal  in 
the  service  of  their  idols — the  magnitude  of  the 
idol  temples — the  sanguinary  character  of  their 
worship — and  the  presence  of  Oro,  the  war-god  of 
the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Within  the  precincts 
of  the  Missionary  station,  not  far  from  the  place 
of  worship,  one  of  the  great  national  maraes  for- 
merly stood, — where  fbe  image  of  Oro  had  often 
t2 
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been  kept,  where  human  sacrificea  vera  offavd, 
n-here  tlie  inauguration  of  the  laat  heathen  fc-ing 
who  rtri^ed  in  Tahiti  took  place,  and  where  even 
cnrehv  and  every  abomination  connected  with 
laganisra  had  been  practiied  for  ages.  After  the 
f  ubv<?r^ion  of  idolatry,  this  marae  was  divested  of 
its  glorr,  stripped  of  all  its  idolatrous  a{^ndagei, 
and  robbed  of  its  gods,  while  the  houses  tfaey 
occupied  were  committed  to  the  flames.  StiU  the 
massy  pile  of  solid  stonework,  coustitntjn^  one 
end  of  the  area  which  the  marae  inclnded, 
remained  m  a  state  of  partial  dilapidation — aa 
imposing  monument  of  the  Aatt  riaria,  mga  of 
error,  a^  they  denominated  idolatry.  The  uativei 
rere,  hovcver,  determined  to  remore  even  thii 
vestige  of  the  system  of  which  they  so  long  had 
Iren  (he  vassals,  and  therefore  levelled,  far  this 
occasion,  the  eitenaive  pile,  and  with  the  mat^ 
rials  fonr^  a  spacious  solid  platfiMm,  measori^ 
three  feet  high,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
feet  long',  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet 
wide ;  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  stme  wafl 
cemented  with  lime.  Here  a  festival  was  hdd  on 
the  llth  of  June,  1824.  Upon  this  {Jatlbnn 
ninety  tables  were  prepared,  after  the  manner  at 
preparation  for  a  feast  in  England.  Seata, 
usually  n^ive-made  sofas  or  chain,  were  arranged 
along  the  sides  of  the  tables,  and  all  the  chiidrea 
in  the  school,  about  two  hundred  and  forty,  dined 
leather. 

Tht  Miasionariea,  and  many  of  the  pttrents  of 
the  children,  were  mesent — delighted  to  wttnesi 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  boys  and  Uie  ^la,  as  they 
sat  together,  and  unitedly  partook  of  the  boantits 
of  Providence.  Mr.  Darling,  the  indefatigable 
Missionary  of  the  station,  remarks,  "  This  was  on 
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flie  very  spot  where  Satan's  throne  stcxx],  and 
where,  a  few  years  ago,  if  a  female  had  eaten 
but  a  mouthful,  so  sacred  was  the  place  con- 
lidered,  that  she  would  have  been  put  to  death." 
What  a  spectacle  of  loveliDess  and  pettCe  most 
the  platform  have  on  this  day  exhibited,  when 
compared  with  the  scenes  of  ^K)minat!on,  absur- 
dity, and  cruelty,  that  had  often  bteA  presented, 
when  the  very  materials  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed had  fonned  part  of  an  idolatrous  temple. 
The  children  afterwards  walked  in  procession 
through  the  settlement,  halted  at  each  of  the 
extremities,  sung  a  h^mn,  and  then  repaired  to< 
the  chapel,  where  a  suitable  address  was  delivered 
to  diem  by  the  pastor.  These  annual  examina- 
tions and  festivals  are  not  peculiar  to  Bunaauia, 
but  are  instituted  in  several  other  stations  of  tha 
Georgian  group. 

In  the  Leeward  or  Sodety  Islands  the  remem- 
brance of  these  exercises  are  among  the  most 
pleasing  recollections  I  retain  of  my  intercourse 
with  the  people.  In  Huahine  they  aie  usually 
held  at  the  close  of  the  public  services  connected 
with  the  Missionary  anniversaries. 

On  the  11th  of  May  1821,  alaige  chapel  was 
nearly  filled  with  specimen.  The  school  contained 
four  or  five  hundred  children.  Several  from  each 
class  were  examined,  and  manifested  that  they 
had  been  neither  indolent  nor  careless.  I  beheld, 
vrith  no  common  interest,  a  number  of  fine, 
healthy,  and  sprightly-lookiug  children  on  that 
occasion  assembled  together,  and  saw  a  little  boy, 
■even  or  eight  years  of  a^,  with  a  little  fringed 
mat  wound  round  his  waist,  and  a  light  scarf 
thrown  over  the  shoulder,  stand  upon  a  form, 
and  repeat  aloud  two  or  three  chapters  of  one  of 
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the  Gospels,  answer  a  vaiiet;  of  questioiu,  and 
pass  throu^  the  whole  of  his  exaininatioa  with 
scarcely  A  single  mistake.  This  was  the  case  with 
■eversl  on  that  occasion.  At  the-  close  of  the 
examination,  the  children  were  rewarded  by 
Mr.  Barff,  who,  on  deliverii^  the  presents,  which 
were  di^%nt  books  in  the  native  langua^, 
accompanied  each  by  a  niitable  remark  to  the 
JaToured  proprietor.  Often,  as  the  litlJe  boy  ha* 
walked  back  to  the  seat  with  his  prize — perhaps  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  Gospels — I  have  seen  the 
mother's  eye  fallow  the  child  with  all  a  parent's 
emotion  beaming  in  her  eye,  while  the  tear 
of  pleasure  has  spaikled  there;  and,  in  striking 
contrast  with  this,  the  childless  mother  migfat  be 
seen  weeping  at  the  recollection  of  the  in&nts, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  idolatry,  she  had 
destroyed — and  which,  but  for  her  own  mnrdenms 
hands,  might  have  mingled  in  the  throng  rfie  then 
beheld  before  her.  On  the  o<:casion  above  alluded 
to,  vhen  the  examiaations  in  the  place  of  worship 
had  terminated,  the  children  walked,  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  {KOceed 
from  the  school  to  the  chapel,  to  a  rising 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  governor's  bouse. 
Here  an  entertainment  had  been  provided  for 
them  by  the  chiefs.  We  followed,  amid  the 
multitude  of  their  parents  and  liiends ;  and,  on 
reaching  the  place  of  assemblage,  beheld  about 
three  hundrea  boys  sitting  in  classes  on  the 
pass  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  ristug  ground, 
e&cli  teacher  presiding  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
On  the  left-hand,  about  two  hundred  girls  were 
arranged  in  the  same  manner.  A  plentiful  repnst 
had  been  prepared,  which  was  carved,  and  handed 
to  them  as  they  sat  upon  the  green  turf.     In  the 
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centre,  tables  were  spread  for  the  chiefs,  and  the 
pareats  and  friends  of  the  children  :  we  sat  down 
with  them,  gmtiGed  with  their  hospitality,  but 
deriving  far  more  pleaanre  from  ^ing  on  the 
spectacle  on  either  side,  than  m  partaking  of  the 
provision.  Before  the  assembly  departed,  I  gave 
a  short  address  to  the  parents,  teachers,  and 
children.  When  I  conclnded,  they  all  stood  up ; 
the  boys  formed  a  circle  on  one  side,  and  the 
girls  on  the  other,  and  sang  alternately  the  verses 
of  a  hymn  in  the  native  language  ;  after  which, 
me  of  the  teachers  offered  a  short  prayer, — and 
we  retired,  under  the  influence  of  emotions  of 
ntlBiaction ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  say  whether 
joy  was  most  powerfally  exhibited  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  children  or  their  parents. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  day,  the  children 
walked  two  and  two,  hand  in  hand,  from  one  end 
of  the  settlement  to  the  other,  preceded  by  the 
flag  belonging  to  the  schools.  The  best  boy  in 
school  canled  the  flag ;  which  was  not  of  silk 
emblazoned  with  letters  of  gold,  but  of  less  costly 
■naterials.  The  banners  of  the  schools  attached 
to  the  different  stations  were  various ;  some  of 
white  native  cloth,  with  the  word  "  Hosanna" 
impressed  upon  it  in  scarlet  dye  ;  another  was  of 
light,  but  woven  cloth,  with  dte  following  senti- 
ment inscribed  upon  it,  Ta  ora  te  hvi  arii  e  ia 
maoro  teienei  kau,  ''  Life  and  blessing  to  the 
Reining  Family,  and  long  be  this  peaceful 
reign  I"  The  one  at  Huahine  was  of  blue  cloth, 
widi  a  white  dove  and  olive  branch  in  the 
centre,  beneath  which  was  inscribed  the  Angels' 
ftong,  as  die  motto  of  the  school,'  Sometimes  the 
children,  u  they  passed  along,  would  sing, 
•  Luke  0.1  (. 
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"Lfflif  be  this  peaceful  reign,"  or  any  othef 
motto  that  migtit  be  inscribed  upon  the  banner. 
And  when  they  walked  through  the  dtstricl,  a 
father  or  mother,  or  both,  have  been  seen  coming 
from  the  door  of  their  cottages,  gating  with  plea- 
sure on  them  as  they  passed  b^,  waking  beside 
them,  or  following  them  widi  their  eye  until  stHce 
clump  of  trees,  or  wioding  is  the  nrad,  hid  them 
Irom  their  view. 

The  meeting  at  Raiatea  in  the  year  1824  vas 
deeply  aAectiog.  It  was  held  on  a  kind  of  pier  tr 
qnay  built  in  the  sea.  Six  hundred  children 
assembled  to  partake  of  the  feast  their  perentB  hail 
proTided.  The  bo^  ailerwards  delivered  public 
addresses.  A  religious  service  in  the  chapd 
closed  the  exerciaes  of  the  day,  and  all  retired  to 
their  lespective  homes,  apparently  delighted. 
Mr.  Williams,   in  reference    to    this    interestiDg 

rctacle,  questions  whether,  but  for  the  inSuence 
Christianity,  one-third  of  the  cbildren  would 
have  been  ia  existence,  and  states  lus  opinioa; 
that  they  would  not,  and  that  "  tha  hanfU  of  their 
mclheri  vxMtd  have  been  imbrued  in  their  blood.' 
TiuB  was  not  a  groundless  opinion,  but  an  inference 
authorized  by  the  most  melancholy  but  unqnea< 
tk>nable  focts.  At  a  former  meetine  held  on  the 
spot  where  the  chapel  stood,  in  whiou  the  children 
were  examined,  he  was  present.  A  venerable 
chief  rose,  and  addressed  the  assembly,  with  im- 
pressive action,  and  strongly  excited  feeling- 
Comparing  the  past  with  the  present  state  of  the 
people,  he  said,  "  I  was  a  mighty  chief;  the  spot 
on  which  we  are  now  assembW  was  by  me  made 
■acred  for  myself  and  femily;  large  was  my 
family,  but  I  aioae  remain ;  all  have  died  in  the 
service  of  Satan — they  knew  not  this  good  word 
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which  I  am  spared  to  see ;  tny  be&rt  is  longing 
foi  them,  and  of^en  aays  within  me.  Oh !  that 
they  had  not  died  aa  aoon  :  great  are  my  crimes  ; 
I  am  the  father  of  nineteen  children ;  all  of  them 
I  have  mvrdered — now  my  heart  longs  for  them. 
— Had  they  been  spared,  they  would  have  been 
men  and  women — learning'  and  knowing  the  word 
of  the  true  God.  But  while  I  was  thus  destroying 
them,  no  one,  not  even  my  own  cousin,  (pointing 
to  Ttunatoa  the  king,  who  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing,) stayed  my  hand,  or  said,  Spare  them.  No 
one  said.  The  good  word,  the  true  word  is  coming, 
spare  jour  children  ;  and  now  my  heart  is  repent- 
ing— IS  weeping  for  (hem  1" 
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FnnOMd  ii 

tbod  of  procnriiig  lime  Tiob  Um  «aral-rack — Fii«t 
^ulerad  home  in  tbe  South  Se«  Iduda— PrognM  oT 
Imprarmient — Irregalwity  at  tbe  balldinita  —  PaUla 
RMul — Eftet  on  tb«  aamniDdinK  cooBby— DoratioM  of 
Dadre  habitatioDi — BoUdiBg  fat  public  wordiip— IH- 
vbton  of  pnblic  laboniv-MKBiMr  of  fitting  ap  the  into- 
riOF— Sa&fiuitkni  of  tbe  people-Chapel  in  Raialr*— 
NaUTO  ehudeUen— Ereung  lerricM. 

Ddrino  the  fint  yeus  of  oar  eBtabliahincnt  in  Hiia> 
hine,  frequent  voya^ea  to  the  adJaceDt  islands  wetv 
necessary;  end,  early  in  1819,  circumfltancea  ren- 
dered it  expedient  that  we  should  revisit  Raiatea. 
As  we  expected  to  be  absent  for  several  weeks, 
Mn-  Baiff  and  Mrs.  BIMa  actwmpanied  us ;  Hr.  Ot»- 
niond,  who  had  visited  Hnahine,  was  returning'  to  hit 
Btatioa,  and  we  embarked  in  his  boat,  altboagh  it 
was  scarcely  lar^  enongh  to  contain  onr  party  and 
half  a  dozen  native  roweis.  The  morning  on 
which  we  sailed  was  fine  ;  the  sea  gently  rippled 
whh  the  freshening  breeze,  which  was  &ir  and 
steady,  without  being  violent.  Our  voyage  was 
pleasant;  and  soon  afW  two  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  we  entered  an  openmg  in  the 
reef,  a  few  mOes  to  the  ntwdiward  of  tbt  lead- 
ing to  Opoa.      This  entrance  is  called  by  tbe 
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inhabitants  Tipae  mav,  True,  or  pennanent,  land* 
ing  (place.) 

We  landed  on  one  of  the  small  islets  which 
define,  shelter,  and  adom  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  partook  of  some  refreshment  under  the 
■hade  the  brushwood  afibrded,  while  our  boat's 
crew  climbed  the  trees,  and  afterwards  made 
an  agreeable  repagt  on  the  nutj  which  they 
gathered.  We  planted,  as  memorials  of  our  visit, 
the  seeds  of  some  large  oranges,  which  we  had 
brought  with  ui ;  then  launched  our  boat,  and 
prosecuted  our  voyage  within  the  reef,  towards  the 
settlement  on  the  other  aide  of  the  island.  This 
part  of  our  voyage,  foi  twelve  or  fourteen  miles, 
waa  delightful.  The  beauty  of  the  wooded  or 
rocky  ahorei  now  appeared  more  rich  and  varied 
than  before ;  the  atillness  of  the  smooth  watert 
around  was  only  occas  iii  ally  disturbed  by  the 
passage  of  a  liglit  nautilus-like  canoe,  with  its 
little  sail  of  white  native  cloth,  or  the  rapid  flight 
of  a  shoal  of  fiviug-fish,  which,  when  the  dashing 
of  our  oars  or  the  progress  of  our  boat  intercepted 
their  course  or  awakened  their  alarm,  sprang  m)m 
their  native  element,  and  darted  along,  tlvee  or 
four  feet  above  the  water. 

lorttea,  the  Ulitea  of  Captain  Cook,  or,  as  it  is 
now  more  frequently  called  by  the  natives,  Raiatea, 
a  the  largest  of  the  Society  Islands.  Its  form  is 
somewhat  triangular,  and  ite  circumference  about 
fifty  miles.  The  mountains  are  more  stupendoos 
and  lofty  than  those  of  Huahine,  and  in  some 
parts  equally  broken  and  picturesque.  The 
northern  and  western  sides  are  romantic;  several 
pyramidal  and  conical  mountains  rising  above 
the  elevated  and  broken  range,  that  stretches 
along    in   a  direction    nearly   parallel  with    the 
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Coast,  uid  from  one  to  three  miles  distant  from 
Uie  sea.  Though  the  shore  is  teneraily  a  gra- 
dual and  waiing  ascent  from  the  water's  edge  to 
the  mountain,  it  is  frequently  rocky  and  broken. 
At  Mahapoto,  about  half  way  bclween  Opoa,  the 
■ite  of  their  principal  temple,  ihc  ancient  residence 
of  the  rdgnme  family,  and  Utumaoro  at  the  north- 
east an^e  of  the  i^and,  there  is  a  deep  inden- 
tatton  in  the  coast.  The  rocks  rise  nearly  per- 
pendicular in  some  places  on  both  sides,  and  ihe 
■mooth  surface  of  the  ocean  extends  a  mile  and  a 
half,  or  two  miles,  towards  the  mountains.  The 
shoies  of  this  sequestered  bay  are  covered  with 
sand,  shells,  and  broken  coral.  At  the  oiieninss 
of  several  of  the  Uttle  glens  which  surrouud 
h,  the  cottage*  of  the  natives  are  seen  through 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  pandanus,  or  the 
purau  ;  while  the  cultivated  plantations  in  various 
parts  extend  from  the  margin  of  the  sea  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  The  rivers  thst  flow  along 
their  rocky  courses  from  Ihe  bead  of  the  ravines 
to  the  ocean  below — and  the  distant  mountains, 
that  rise  in  the  interior  ■—  combine  to  fonn. 
though  on  a  limited  scale,  rich,  romantic,  and 
beauti^I  landscapes.  The  islands  in  general  are 
veil  supjfilied  with  water.  The  mountains  aie 
BufficienUy  elevated  to  interce^^  the  clouds  that 
are  waited  by  the  trade-winds  over  the  Pa- 
cific ;  bemg  clothed  with  verdure  to  their 
very  summits,  while  they  attract  the  moisture, 
they  also  prevent  its  evaporation.  Most  of  the 
rivers  or  streams  rise  in  the  mountainous  puts, 
and  though,  from  the  peculiar  structure  of  these 
parts,  and  the  circumscribed  extent  of  the  blaods, 
the  distance  from  their  source  to  their  union  with 
the  sea  is  short ;  yet  the  body  of  water  is  often 
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considerable,  and  the  unerea  ground  through 
which  they  have  cut  their  vaj,  the  rocky  projec- 
tions that  frequently  divide  the  Btreams,  and  the 
falls  that  occur  between  the  interior  aud  the 
shore,  cause  the  rivers  to  impart  a"  charming 
freshness,  vivacity,  and  splendour  to  the  inland 
scenery. 

Next  to  Tahiti,  Raiatea  pcihaps  is  better  sup>- 
piled  with  rivers,  or  streams  of  excellent  water, 
than  any  other  island  of  the  group.  Its  lowland 
is  extensive,  and  the  valleys,  capable  of  the 
highest  cultivation,  are  spacious,  and  conveniently 
situated  for  affording  to  the  inhabitants  intercourse 
with  other  parts  of  the  island.  On  the  north- 
west is  a  small  but  very  secure  harbour,  called 
Hamaniino.  Most  of  the  ships  fbrmerly  visiting 
Raiatea  anchored  in  this  convenient  and  seques- 
tered harbour.  Such  vessels  usually  entered  the 
reefs  that  surround  the  two  islands,  either  at  the 
opening  called  Teavapiti,  a  little  to  the  southward 
of  Utumaora,  or  at  that  denominated  Tomahahotu, 
opposite  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Tahaa. 
liiey  then  proceeded  within  the  reefs  along  the 
channel  between  the  islands,  to  the  harbour. 

Water  and  wood  were  at  all  times  procured  with 
facility  from  the  adjacent  shore ;  and  supplies  of 
stock,  poultry,  and  ve^tables  might  generally  be 
obtained  by  barter  with  the  inhabitants.  The 
mountains  of  the  interior  sheltered  the  bay  from 
the  strong  eastern  aud  southerly  winds ;  and  the 
wide  opening  in  the  reef,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  valley  forming  the  head  of  the  bay,  favoured 
the  departure  of  vessels  with  the  ordinary  winds. 
A  small  and  partially  wooded  island  on  the  north 
side  of  the  opening  in  the  reefs  opposite  the  har- 
bour, distinctly  points  out  the  passage,  and  is  very 
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■erviceable  to  ships  going  to  sea.  A  few  miles 
beyond  the  harbour  of  Hamaniino,  Va6aar&  is 
situated,  which  was  the  former  Missionary  station, 
the  residence  of  the  chieli,  and  principal  part  of 
the  population.  Here  are  two  open  bays  <m  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  Opoa  and  Utumaoro. 
llieT  were  occasionally  visited  by  ahij^Hng ;  and 
the  latter  has,  since  the  removal  of  the  Missionary 
station,  become  the  general  place  of  anchorage. 
But  althougfa  they  are  secured  Aom  heavy  waves 
by  the  reefs  of  coral  that  stretch  along  the  eastern 
shore,  they  are  exposed  to  the  prevailii^  winds, 
excepting  so  iar  as  they  are  aheltered  by  the 
islands  at  the  entrance  from  the  sea. 

There  are  no  lakes  in  Raiatea  or  Tabaa,  bat 
both  islands  are  encircled  in  one  reef,  which  is  in 
some  parts  attached  to  their  shores,  and  in  othera 
rises  to  the  water's  edge,  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  it.  Tbe  water  within  the  reefs 
is  as  smooth  as  the  sur&ce  of  a  lake  in  a  pleaaure- 
gronnd,  though  often  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
fathoms  deep.  The  conil  reefs  form  natural  and 
beautiful  breakwaters,  preserving  the  lowland  mud 
tlie  yielding  soil  of  the  adjacent  shore  from  the 
fbrce  and  encroachment  of  the  heavy  billows  of  the 
ocean.  Numbeis  of  verdant  little  islands,  situated 
like  those  of  Tipaemaii ,  at  the  openings  in  the  reef, 
are  remarkably  useful  as  sea-marks,  and  furnish 
convenient  temporary  residences  for  the  fishermen, 
who  resort  to  uiem  during  the  season  for  taking 
the  operu,  tcmiber  teamher  of  linnens,  and  other 
fish,  penodically  visiting  their  shores.  Here  they 
dry  and  repair  their  nets  while  watching  the 
approach  of  the  shoals,  and  find  them  remarkably 
advantageous  in  prosecuting  the  most  important  of 
their  fisheries. 
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He  sun  had  nearly  set  when  we  reached  the  settle- 
ment at  Va6aara.  As  we  approached  the  shore, 
crowds  of  the  natives,  who  had  recognized  some  of 
our  pnity,  came  off  to  meet  us,  wading  into  the  sea 
above  their  waist,  in  order  to  welcome  our  arrival. 
While  ga^ng  on  the  motley  g^oup  that  surround- 
ed our  boat,  or  thronged  ^e  adjacent  shore,  and 
exchanging  our  salutations  with  those  nearest  us, 
before  we  were  aware  of  their  design,  upwards  of 
twenty  stout  men  actually  lifted  our  boat  out  of 
the  water,  and  raised  it  on  their  shoulders,  carry- 
ing US)  thus  elevated  in  the  air,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  bearers,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude 
on  the  shore,  first  to  the  beach,  and  then  to  the 
large  court-yard  in  front  of  the  king's  house, 
where,  after  experiencing  no  small  apprehension 
from  this  unusual  mode  of  conveyance,  we  were 
set  down  safe  and  dry  upon  the  pavement. 
Here  we  experienced  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
cbielii  and  people.  Their  salutations  were  cordial, 
thoi^h  unaccompanied  by  the  observances  that 
were  formerly  regarded  as  indispensable.  Con- 
siderii^  the  islanders  as  an  uncivilized  people, 
they  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  ceremonious. 
"Hiis  peculiarity  appears  to  have  accompanied  them 
to  the  temples,  to  have  distinguished  the  hom^e 
and  the  service  they  rendered  to  their  gods,  to 
have  marked  their  affairs  of  state,  and  the  carriage 
of  the  people  towards  thetr  rulers,  to  have  per- 
vaded the  whole  of  their  social  intercourse,  and  to 
have  been  mingled  with  their  diversified  amuse- 
ments. Their  salutations  were  often  exceedingly 
ceremonious.  When  a.  chieftain  from  another 
island,  or  from  any  distant  part,  arrived,  he  seldom 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  shore,  but  usually  land- 
ed, in  the  first  instance,  on  some  of  the  small 
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islands  near.  The  king  often  attended  in  person, 
to  welcome  his  guest,  or,  if  unaUe  to  do  this  iim- 
self,  sent  one  of  his  principal  chieft. 

When  the  canoes  of  the  visitoT  approached  the 
shore,  the  chie&  aMembled  on  tbe  beach.  Long 
ontUons  were  pronounced  by  both  partiea  before 
the  ^ests  stepped  on  the  soil :  as  soon  as  tbey 
were  landed,  a  kind  of  circle  was  formed  by  tbe 
people ;  the  king  or  chiefs  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
strangers  on  the  other ;  the  latter  bnmgbt  tbeb 
inarotai,  or  offeiing,  to  ihe  king  and  the  gods,  and 
accompanied  its  presentation  with  an  address,  ei- 
pressive  of  the  friendship  existing  between  them : 
the  priest,  or  orators  of  the  king,  then  iHvught  the 
presents,  or  manufaiti,  bird  of  recognition.  On 
some  occasions,  two  young  plantain-trees  and  two 
p^,  or  other  articles  of  value,  were  first  {Hcaented 
by  the  strangers,  one  for  te  atua,  the  god ;  tbe 
other  for  ie  hoa,  the  friend.  A  plantain-tree  and 
a  pig  were  brought  by  the  residents  for  the  king,  a 
similar  offering  for  the  god  ;  this  was  followed  by 
a  plantain  and  a  pig,  for  tbe  toe  moe,  perhaps  sleep- 
ing hatchet.  A  plantain-tree  and  a  dog  were  then 
brought  for  the  taura,  the  cord  or  bond  of  union,  and 
then  a  plantain  and  a  pig  for  the  friend.* 

In  some  of  their  ceremonies,  a  plantain-tree  was 
substituted  for  a  man,  and  io  the  firat  plantain- 
trees  offered  in  this  ceremony  to  the  god  and  tbe 
friend,  they  mig^t  perhaps  be  so  regarded.  Con- 
siderable ceremony  attended  the  reception  of  a 
company  of  Areois,  When  they  approached  s 
village  or  district,  the  inhabitants  came  out  </ 
their  doors,  and,  greeting  tbem,  shouted  Hanava, 
Manan,  long  before  they  reached  the  place.  Thej 
■Mially  answered,  Teie, "  Here,"  and  so  proceeded 
■  Fontet's  Vojtge,  red.  L I7S. 
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to  the  rendezTom  appointed,  where  a  present  wa> 
given  to  the  lung,  and  a  similar  oSering  to  the  god. 

Out  mode  of  saluting  by  merely  shaking  hauds, 
they  considBr  remarltably  cold  and  fomud.  Thej 
usually  fell  upon  each  others  necks,  and  tauahi, 
or  embraced  each  other,  and  saluted  by  touching 
or  nibbing  noses.  'Diis  appears  to  be  the  com- 
mon mode  of  welcoming  a  friend,  practised  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific.  It  also  prevails 
unong  the  natives  of  Madagnscar.  Dunng  my 
visit  to  New  Zedand,  1  was  several  times  greeted 
in  this  manner  by  chiefs,  whose  tataued  counte- 
nances, and  ferocious  appearance,  were  but  little 
adapted  to  predispose  for  so  close  a  contact. 
This  method  of  saluting  is  called  by  the  New 
Zealandeis  Ho-gni,  Honi  by  the  Sandwich  Is- 
landers, and  Hoi  by  the  TEdiitians.  In  connex- 
ion with  this,  the  custom  of  cutting  themselves 
with  sharks'  teeth,  and  indulging  in  loud  wailing, 
was  a  singular  method  of  receiving  a  friend,  or 
testifying  gladness  at  his  arrival ;  it  was,  however, 
very  general  when  Europeans  first  arrived. 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  king  we  were  met  by 
our  friends  Messrs.  Williams  and  Threlkeld,  in 
whose  society  we  spent  about  fourteen  dnys,  and  who, 
considering  the  short  time  they  had  been  among 
the  people,  had  been  the  means  of  producing  an 
astonisfamg  change,  not  only  in  their  habits  and 
appearance,  but  even  in  the  natural  face  of  the 
district.  A  carpenter's  shop  had  been  erected,  the 
forge  was  daily  worked  by  the  natives,  neat  cot- 
tages were  rising  in  several  directions,  and  a  large 
place  of  worship  was  building.  The  wilderness 
around  was  cleared  to  a  considerable  extent;  the, 
inhabitants  of  other  parts  were  repairing  to  Vao- 
aara,   and  erecting  their    habitations,  tiiat  they 
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iniglit  reap  the  advant^e  of  instruction.  A  large 
school  iraa  in  daily  operation,  and  a  numerous  and 
attentive  congregation  met  for  public  worship  in 
the  native  chapel  every  Sabbath.  Having  adjusted' 
our  public  airangements,  we  returned  to  Huahine 
in  the  Haweia,  in  which  Messrs.  Barff,  Williams, 
and  myself,  proceeded  to  l^hiti. 

The  change  which  bad  taken  place  in  Tahiti 
and  Eimeo,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  idol 
worship,  had  been  exceedingly  gratifying,  as  it 
regarded  the  general  conduct  of  the  people,  their 
professed  belief  in  the  truth  of  revelation,  and 
their  desire  to  regulate  their  lives  by  its  injunc- 
tions ;  but  the  visible  change  which  resulted  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Missions  in  Muahine  and 
Raiatea,  waa  more  striking,  and  did  not  fail  to 
attract  the  notice,  and  command  the  approbation, 
of  the  most  superficial  observer. 

We  did  not  deem  what  is  usually  tenned  civili- 
zation essential  to  their  receiving  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  enjoying  the  favour  of  God,  exercising  faith 
in  Christ,  and  being  after  death  admitted  to  the 
heavenly  state;  yet  we  considered  an  improvement 
of  their  circumstances,  and  a  change  in  their  occu- 
pations, necessary  lo  tlieir  consistent  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  the  best  means  of  counteracting 
that  inveterate  love  of  indolence  to  which  from 
infancy  they  had  been  accustomed.  Habits  of 
application  vere  also  essential  to  the  cultivation  of 
intellect,  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  enjoy- 
ment  in  the  present  life.  This  was  peculiarly 
desirable  in  reference  to  the  rising  generation, 
who  were  to  be  the  future  population,  and  who 
would  arrive  at  years  of  maturity  under  circum- 
stances and  principles  as  opposite  as  light  and 
darkness  to  those  under  which  iheir  parents  had 
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Ueen  reared.  Under  these  impressions,  those 
who  were  stationed  in  tlie  Leeward  Islands,  next 
Bo  religions  instruction,  directed  their  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  industry  among  the  people 
^d  the  improvement  of  their  temporal  condition. 
Wd  had  already  persuaded  them  to  extend  the' 
culture  of  the  soil  beyotid  the  growth  of  the 
articles  necessary  for  their  support  during  the 
season  when  the  bread-fruit  yielded  no  supply, 
Etad  to  raise  cotton  and  productions,  which  they 
mig^it  exchange  for  clothing,  tools,  &c.  We  now 
directed  them  to  the  improvement  of  their  dwell- 
ings, which,  generally  speaking,  were  temporary 
sheds,  or  wide  unpartitioned  buildings,  by  no 
means  favourable  to  domestic  comfort  or  Christian 
decency. 

When  we  landed  at  Fare  in  Huahine,  I  do  not 
think  there  were  more  than  ten  or  twelve  houses  in 
the  whole  district.  Four,  besides  those  we  occu- 
pied, were  of  considerable  size,  belonging  to  the 
chiefs ;  liie  others  were  mere  huts.  In  the  letter, 
the  inmates  took  their  food,  and  rested  on  their 
mats  spread  upon  the  floor,  which,  had  it  been 
Minply  of  earth,  would  have  been  comparatively 
dean  and  comfortable.  The  temporary  roof  of 
thatch  was  often  pervious  to  the  ravs  of  the  sun, 
and  the  drops  of  the  frequently  descending  shower. 
In  these  cabins,  parents,  children,  dogs,  and  fre- 
quently pigs  and  fowls,  passed  the  night,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  The  houses  of  the  chiefs 
were  belter  built,  and  more  capacious ;  the  roofe 
generelly  impervious,  and  the  sides  frequently 
enclosed  with  straight  white  poles  of  the  hibiscus 
tree.  Their  interior,  however,  was  but  little  adapt- 
ed to  promote  domestic  comfort.  The  earthen 
floor  was  usually  covered  with  long  grass.     This 
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by  being  repeatedly  trodden  under  foot,  I . 

dry,  broken,  and  filled  with  dust,  fumiihing  also  a 
resort  for  vennia,  wbich  generally  Bwaimed  the 
floors  in  such  numbers,  as  to  become  intolenible. 
In  theee  houses  the  people  took  their  meals,  attth^ 
in  circles  on  the  grass-spread  floor.  Here,  the 
fresh  water  used  in  washing  their  banda,  the  cocos' 
nut  water  wbich  was  their  frequent  beverage,  and  the 
sea-water  in  wbich  they  dipped  their  food,  was  oftcs 
spilt.  Moisture  induced  decay,  and  although  over 
these  parts  of  the  floor  they  otlen  spread  a  little 
fresh  grass,  yet  many  places  in  the  natire  houseA 
{requeutly  resembled  a  stable,  or  a  stable-yard,  nun 
than  a  suitable  dwelling-place  for  human  beings. 

In  the  drier  parU  of  the  house,  along  each  side, 
the  inmates  slept  at  night.  However  large  the 
building  might  be,  there  were  no  partitiona  or 
skreens.  Some  pf  their  houses  were  two  hundred 
feet  long ;  and  on  the  floor,  hundreds  have,  at 
times,  lain  down  promiscuously  to  sleep.  Tbej 
slept  on  mats  manufactured  with  palm-leavea, 
spread  on  the  ground.  Iliese  mats  were  generally 
rolled  up  like  a  sailor's  hammock  in  the  moraing, 
and  spread  out  at  nighl.  Tbe  chief  and  his  wife 
utudly  slept  at  one  end  of  the  house,  without  the 
lesst  partition  between  them  and  the  other  inmatei 
of  their  dwelling.  Instead  of  a  single  mat,  three 
or  four,  or  even  ten,  were  sometimes  spread  one 
upon  the  other,  to  give  elevation  and  aoftness; 
and  this,  with  the  finer  texture  of  the  mata,  was 
the  only  difference  between  the  bed  of  the  chief, 
and  that  on  which  the  meanest  of  his  dependents 
slept.  Instead  of  being  spread  on  the  floor,  the 
mats  were  sometimes  spread  on  a  low  bedstead, 
raised  nine  or  twelve  inches  above  the  floor,  lite 
tides  and  bottom  of  this   bedstead  were  nwd* 
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\nth  the  boards  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  Next  to 
the  chief,  the  members  of  his  own  family  spread 
their  mats  on  the  floor,  and  then  the  friends  and 
attendants — the  femsles  nearest  the  chief,  the 
men  towards  the  opposite  end  of  the  building'. 

I  have  somethnes  entered  the  lai^  houses  in 
Huahine,  soon  after  our  arrival  there,  and  have 
seen,  I  think,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  sleeping  places 
of  this  kind,  in  one  bouse,  consisting  of  a  mat 
spread  on  the  ground,  a  wooden  pillow  or  bolster 
in  the  shape  of  a  low  stool,  next  the  side  or  wall , 
and  a  large  thick  piece  of  cloth,  like  a  counterpane 
or  shawl,  which  they  call  aku  tooto,  sleeping-cloth, 
and  vhich  is  ^eir  only  covering,  l^ing  in  the 
middle  of  each  mat.  lliere  was  no  division  or  akreen 
between  the  sleeping  places,  but  the  whole  ranged 
idong;  in  parallel  lines  from  one  end  of  the  house 
to  the  other.  What  the  state  of  morals  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  among  such  a  community,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  shew ;  yet  such  were  the  modes  of 
life  that  prevailed  among  many,  even  after  they 
had  renounced  idolatry.  Such  we  found  society 
in  Huahine,  and  such  our  friends  in  Raiatea  found 
it  there.  One  of  the  reasons  which  they  gave  why 
■o  many  slept  in  a  house,  was,  their  constant  ap- 
prehensions of  evil  spirits,  which  were  supposed  to 
mnder  about  at  night,  and  grasp  or  strangle  the 
objects  of  their  displeasure,  if  found  alone.  Gireat 
numbers  passing  the  night  under  the  same  roof, 
lemoved  this  fair,  and  inspired  a  confidence  of 
■ecurity  from  the  attacks  their  idolatrous  absurdities 
led  them  to  expect. 

The  evils  necessarily  resulting  from  these  habits 
were  too  palpable  to  allow  us  to  delay  attempting 
an  alteration.  We  recommended  each  family  to 
build  distinct  and  comfortable  cottages  for  theU- 
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■elves,  and  the  chiefs  to  partition  bed-rooms  u 
their  present  dwelling,  in  which  they  must  reside 
while  building  others ;  even  in  these  we  recCKii- 
mended  them  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  in- 
mates, and  to  erect  distinct  sleeping  rooms  for 
those  they  retained. 

We  were  happy  to  perceive  oa  their  part  a 
willingness  to  follow  our  advice.  The  first  native 
improvement  was  made  by  Mai,  the  chief  of  Bom- 
boia,  residing  at  that  time  at  Fare  in  Huahinei 
and  we  believe  this  vi'as  at  the  request  of  his 
daughter-  He  directed  Ids  servants  to  clear  oat 
all  the  grass  from  the  floor  of  the  bouse  he  occu-: 
pied :  they  then  levelled  the  earth,  procured  lime, 
and  plastered  it  over  nearly  an  Inch  thick  witfa 
mortar  ;  this  hardened,  and  formed  an  excellent, 
solid,  durable,  and  clean  floor.  With  this  ma- 
terial we  had  made  the  floats  of  our  own  temporary 
dwellings,  in  which  we  had  erected  sl%ht  partitioui 
of  poles,  covered  with  thiclt  native  clotb,  to  se- 
parate the  difierent  apartjneuts  from  eacb  other. 
In  this  also  we  soon  perceived  the  chiefs  promptly 
following  our  example.  At  the  same  time  we 
commenced  the  erection  of  permanent  places  of 
residence  for  ourselves,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
induce  the  people  to  do  the  same.  Our  &st  efibrt 
was  to  build  a  lime-kiln,  on  which  we  bestowed 
considerable  labour,  though  it  did  not  ultimately 
answer.  The  natives  prepared  their  lime  by  burn- 
ing it  in  a  large  pit,  in  a  manner  resembling  that 
in  which  they  had  prepared  their  ovens  for  opio. 
This  was  done  with  greater  facility  than  they  could 
bum  it  in  the  kiln  they  had  built,  though  with  leas 
economy  in  fuel. 

Specimens  of  fibrous  limestone,  arid  small  frag- 
oients  of  calcariouB  rock,  have  been  occasionally 
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found  in  some  of  the  ialands,  but  not  in  quantltf 
t>r  kind  to  be  available  in  the  prepantion  of  lime 
for  building.  SbelU  might  be  procured  in  tolerable 
abundance  ;  but  tbe  nhtte  coral  rock,  of  which  the 
Extensive  reefs  surroundiug  these  islands  are  com- 
posed, and  which  appears  inexhaustible,  ia  used  in 
tiie  manufacture  of  lime. 

The  natives  dive  into  the  sea,  sometimes  several 
'fothoms  deep,  in  order  to  procure  the  solid  ot 
■ponge-shaped  coral,  which  for  this  purpMe  it 
better  tlian  the  forked  or  branching  kiods.  They 
■also  prefer  that  which  is  attached  to  the  main,  reef, 
and  growing,  or  as  they  sometimes  call  it,  live 
c»ral,  to  that  which  is  broken  oif  and  hardened  or 
dead.  The  lai^  fragments  or  blocks  of  eoral) 
sometimes  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  are  oon- 
Yeyed  on  rafts  to  the  shore,  where  they  are  broken 
into  small  pieces.  A  capacious  bole  is  then  dug, 
wherein  fuel  in  immense  logs  is  piled  up  till  it 
assumes  the  appearanee  of  a  mound  four  w  five 
feet  high.  On  the  outside  of  this,  the  pieces  of 
coral  are  placed,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  thick, 
l^e  pile  is  dien  kindled,  the  fuel  consumed,  and 
the  lime,  thus  burnt,  sinks  into  the  pit.  They  an 
generally  so  impatient  to  see  whether  it  is  weU 
bnmt,  dial  they  throw  water  upon  it  often  befne 
the  fire  is  extinct ;  and  if  they  find  it  crumble  an4 
become  pulverized,  they  cover  it  over  with  cocoar 
nut  leaves,  and  use  it  as  occamon  requires. 

The  coral  rock  makes  excellent  lime,  not  perhaps 
■o  strong  as  that  made  from  rock-limestone,  but 
fbie,  beautifiilly  white,  and  durable.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  any  quantity,  but  the  labour  of  pro^ 
curing  the  fuel  necessary  for  preparing  it  on  the 

rient  plan,  is  exceedingly  irksome.    Could  ^ey 
mduced  to  erect  Jtil&B,  and  burn  it  after  tJtf 
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European  manner,  it  migbt  be  furnished  whh  git$t 
facility,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  prepars 
with  little  trouble,  lime  from  the  coral  rock,  would 
encourage  them  in  building  comfortable  housei* 

Our  friends  in  Raiatea  were  perhaps  more  urgent 
than  ourselTea,  in  their  recommendatioo  of  im- 
proved dwellings.  On  our  first  visit  to  Raiatea, 
u  January  1819,  the  serrants  of  Tamatoa,  the 
Idn^  of  that  island,  were  plastering  a  house  (or  hia 
reBidence :  it  was  nearly  finished  ;  the  outside  wac 
completed,  and  they  were  at  w<Mk  withiu.  A  day 
or  two  after  our  retnni  to  Huahine<  we  were  de- 
lighted to  see  one  in  the  district  of  Fare  actnaDj 
finished.  It  was  smaller  than  Tamatoa's,  ana 
differently  shaped,  his  being  oval,  and  this  beiiw 
nearly  aquare,  with  high  gable-ends.  It  belong^ 
to  an  iogenious  and  industrious  young  man,  vrtiaae 
name  was  Navenavehia,  and  who,  although  aa  in- 
ferior chief  in  Huahine,  bad  accompanied  Hahtne 
to  Eimeo,  where  he  had  resided  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  George  Bicknell,  by  whom  he  had  been  taught 
the  nae  of  tools,  aad  the  art  of  burning  lime.  It 
is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  material,  to  determine  wUdi 
of  these  two  houses  was  finished  first.  Utey  woe 
certainly  both  in  hand  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
periods  of  their  completion  were  probably  not  ven 
remote  from  each  other.  A  new  ordra  of  Kcbi- 
tecture  was  thus  introduced  to  the  nation,  and  the 
names  of  Tamatoa,  king  of  Raiatea,  and  of  Nave- 
navehia, the  more  humble  chief  in  Huabine,  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  in  connexion  with  the  introdub- 
tion  of  a  style  of  building  which  has  since  prevaiied 
extensively  among  the  peojde,  augmentmg  their 
social  and  domestic  comforts,  changing  the  ap> 
I>earance  of  their  villages,  and  im{MOViiig  the  bean- 
tiAiI  scenerj  of  their  idaods. 
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These  two  honsei  were  not  only  the  fint  in  the 
leeward  group,  but  they  were  the  lint  or  the  kind 
ever  erected,  for  their  own  abode,  by  any  of  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

The  success  of  these  individuals  encouraged 
others,  although  we  found  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading them  to  persevere  in  the  labour  this  im- 
provement  required,  particularly  as  they  were  now 
employed  in  the  erection  of  a  spacious  chapel, 
and  tiie  frames  of  our  dwellings.  It  was  no 
easy  task  for  them  to  build  houses  of  this  kind ; 
there  were  no  regular  carpenters  and  masona. 
Eve^  man  had,  in  the  firet  place,  to  go  to  the 
woods  or  the  mountains,  and  cut  down  trees  fat 
timber,  shape  them  into  posts,  dec.  and  remove 
them  to  the  spot  where  his  house  was  to  be 
built,  then  to  erect  the  frame,  with  the  doorway 
and  windows.  Tliis  being  done,  he  must  again 
repair  to  the  woods  for  long  branches  of  hibiscus 
for  rafters,  with  which  he  framed  the  roof. 

The  leaves  of  the  pandanus  were  next  gathered, 
and  soaked,  and  sewed  on  reeds,  with  which  the 
roof  was  thatched.  This  formerly  would  have 
completed  his  dwelling,  but  he  now  had  to  collect, 
with  great  labour^  a  large  pile  of  firewood,  to  dig 
a  pit,  to  dive  into  the  sea  for  coral  rock,  to  bum  it, 
to  mix  it  with  sand  so  as  to  form  mortar,  wattle 
the  walls  and  partitions  of  his  house,  and  plaster 
them  with  lime.  He  then  had  to  ascend  the 
mountains  again,  for  trees,  which  he  must  either 
split  or  saw  into  boards  for  flooring  his  apartments, 
manufacturing  doors,  windows,  shutters,  &c.  This 
was  certainly  a  great  addition  of  labour  i  and 
hence  many  occupy  their  cottages  as  soon  as  they 
have  finished  the  roof,  the  w^,  and  the  door- 
levelling  the  grouod  fbr  the  fioor,  and  spreading 
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grass  over  it — occupying  one  part,  vrbile  tbvj 
board  or  plaster  the  other. 

'  In  this  state  wc  found  NaTenavehia's  hooso, 
when  we  paid  him  our  first  visit.  We  recom.- 
inended  him  to  persevere  in  completing  it,  and,  in 
order  to  encourage  him,  promised  him  aails  to 
make  doors,  and  whatever  else  was  wanting.  He 
assured  us  of  his  intention  to  board  the  fkmr,  and 
partition  off  their  bed-room;  but  said,  he  thought 
they  mi^ht  as  well  lire  in  it  while  he  was  doing 
this,  and  therefore  had  occupied  it  as  soon  as  the 
walls  were  dry. 

The  settlements  in  the  Leeward  Islands  now 
began  to  assume  a  new  aspect.  Multitudes  Becked 
from  the  difierenl  districts,  to  attend  the  meant  of 
instruction  in  the  school,  and  on  the  Sabbath.  Tfaa 
erection  of  a  house  upon  the  improved  plan,  regn- 
lating  its  size  by  the  rank  or  means  of  the  &milj 
fi>r  whom  it  was  designed,  became  a  kind  of  test  al 
sincerity  in  professions  of  desire  to  be  instructed ; 
fbr,  to  embrace  Christianity,  with  the  precepts 
which  .  it  inculcated,  nothing  could  be  more  tf 
variauce  than  the  habits  of  indolence  and  nosigfatly 
filthiness  of  their  former  habitations. 

Activity  was  now  the  order  of  the  day.  Frames 
of  buildings-  were  seen  rising,  with  astODishing 
rapidity,  in  every  part  of  the  district ;  and  hoosea 
of  every  size,  from  the  lowly  snug  little  cottage 
with  a  single  door  and  window  in  front,  to  tbe  large 
two-storied  dwelling  of  the  king  or  the  chief. 
Buildings,  also,  in  every  stage  of  their  progreM^ 
might  be  seen  in  a  walk  through  the  settlement : 
sometimes  only  a  heap  of  spars  and  timber  lay  o^ 
the  spot  where  the  house  was  to  be  raised,  bat  at 
of  the  hoDMS  woe 
and  BOBU  putkllj 


other  places  the  principal  posts  of  the 
greeted,,  others  were  thatdied,  and 
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•r  entirely  enclosed  with  the  beautiful  white  coral- 
lime  plaster.  Axes,  hatchets,  planes,  chbels, 
gimlets,  and  saws,  were,  next  to  their  books, 
the  article*  in  greatest  demand  and  highest 
esteem. 

No  small  portion  of  our  time  was  occupied  in 
directing  and  encouraging  them  in  their  labours. 
We  had,  howerer,  occasion  to  regret,  that  we  were 
sometimes  at  as  great  a  loss  as  tlie  people  them- 
•eirea.  They  nsually  formed  the  walls  of  their 
dwellings,  either  by  mortising  upright  posts  into 
large  trees  laid  on  the  earth,  or  planting  the  posta 
in  the  ground  about  three  feet  apart.  The  spaces 
between  the  posts,  excepting  those  for  doors  or 
windows,  were  filled  with  a  kind  of  hurdle-work, 
or  wattling  of  small  rods  or  sticks,  of  the  tough 
casuarlna.  This  tliey  plastered  with  the  mortar, 
forming  a  plain  surface,  and  corering  also  tlie 
posts  on  the  outside,  but  leaving  them  projecting 
within. 

Tlie  next  object  was  to  make  the  doois  an(l 
window -shuttera ;  thus  far  they  had  been  able  tt> 
proceed  in  the  erection  of  their  dwellings  without 
nails ;  but  to  make  doors  and  shutters  without 
these,  brought  them  at  6r«t  to  a  stand.  We  were 
glad  to  furnish  the  chiefe  and  others  with  these 
inost  valuable  articles,  so  far  as  our  stock  wonld 
allow,  but  it  was  useless  to  think  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  entire  population  ;  we  only  regretted 
that  we  could  not  have  more  ready  access  to  ouf 
friends  in  England,  many  of  whom,  we  had  no 
doubt,  would  readily  have  supplied  them  widi 
an  article  easily  procured  in  anundance  there, 
but  here  exceedingly  scarce.  Nails  are  Btill 
among  the  most  valuable  manufactures  theycaa 
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Their  inventioa  and  peraeTenuice  &t  length  over- 
came the  difficulty,  and  they  constmcted  their 
doom  by  fostening  together  three  njHigtit  boards, 
sbout  six  feet  long,  by  mean*  of  tlwee  narnnr 
pieces  across,  one  at  each  end,  the  other  in  the 
middle.  These  latter  were  fastened  to  the  IcH^ 
boards  by  atrong  wooden  fegt.  What  the  pega 
wanted  in  strength,  they  detennined  to  sapply  bj 
numbers,  and  I  think  I  have  seen  upwards  of  fifty 
or  aizty  hard  pegs  dnven  through  one  of  theae 
cross-piecea  into  the  boards  forming  the  door.  In 
order  to  prevent  their  drop^nng  out  when  the  wood 
shrunk  by  the  heat,  they  drove  small  wedges  into 
the  ends  of  the  p^;s,  which  frequently  kept  than 
secure.  In  the  Game  manner  they  fastened  meat 
of  their  floors  to  the  sleepers  underneath,  nsin^, 
however,  laige  pegs  resembling  the  tremaila  m 
a  ship's  plank,  more  than  the  nails  in  a  hooie* 
floor. 

When  the  door  was  made,  it  was  necessary  to 
hang  it;  but  only  a  few  of  the  chieb  were, 
for  many  years,  able  to  procure  iron  hingesi 
Some  substituted  tough  pieces  of  fisb-skin,  pieces 
of  the  skin  of  other  animals)  or  leather  ^micared 
from  the  ships ;  but  these  soon  broke,  and  many 
of  the  natives  set  to  work  to  make  wooden  hingn. 
Ihey  were  generally  large,  and,  wheu  attached  to 
a  light  thin  door,  fook^  remarkably  clomsy  :  bat 
they  were  made  with  great  industry  and  care,  wid 
the  joints  very  iteatly  fitted.  A  man  would  sonw^ 
times  be  a  fortnight  iu  makiug  a  single  pair  at 
hinses.  After  all,  they  were  easily  broken,  and 
made  a  most  unpleasant  noise  every  time  the  door 
was  opened  or  shut. 

Jn  our  walks  through  the  native  settlements,  we 
were  often  amused  at  the  state  in  which  we  fooad 
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the  honsea  occupied  by  their  proprieton.  Some 
appeared  with  only  ^e  vails  on  the  outside  plas- 
tered, others  with  t>oth  Bides  plastered ;  some  having 
their  doors  and  wiadow-shntten  fixed,  others  with  a 
low  fence  only  across  the  door-way ;  some  with  grass 
spread  over  the  whole  floor,  while  othere  had  a  por- 
tion boarded  sufficiently  large  to  contain  their  sleep- 
ing-mats at  night.  A  few,  whose  dwellings  were 
(X>mpletely  finished,  inhabited  them  with  all  tiie  con- 
scious satisraction  attending  the  enjoyment  of  what 
bad  cost  them  great  and  persevering  labour.  All 
confessed  that  the  new  kind  of  houses  were  better 
than  the  old ;  diat  when  the  weather  was  warm, 
they  could  have  as  much  air  as  was  agreeable: 
snd  when  the  ni^t  was  cold  and  the  wind  high, 
or  the  rain  drifting,  they  had  not,  as  formerly,  to 
rise  and  more  tiieir  beds,  or  secure  their  clouun; 
fixMn  wet,  but  «]uld  sleep  on,  sheltered  from  the 
elements  without. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  settlement  in  Huahine 
when  visited  by  Captain  Giambier,  of  H.  M.  ship 
Dauntless,  Captain  Elliot,  and  other  naval  ofiBcers, 
iriiom  I  had  tne  pleasure  of  meeting  there,  llie 
account  of  the  settlement  given  by  the  former,  and 
the  emotions  excited  in  bis  own  mind  by  bis  visit, 
are  so  interesting,  that  I  think  it  would  be  almost 
unjust  to  deprive  the  readers  of  these  pages  of  the 
satisfaction  his  description  is  adapted  to  afford. 

In  reference  to  Talud,  and  the  change  generally. 
Captain  Gambier  observes,  "  The  testimony  is  a 
strong  one  :  as  I  had  never  felt  any  interest  in  the 
labouis  of  Missionaries,  I  was  not  only  not  pro- 
possessed  in  favour  of  them,  but  I  was  tu  a  mea- 
sure suspicious  of  their  reports.  It  will  appear  as 
clear  as  light  to  the  spiritual  mind,  that  the 
account  of  their  state,  and  the  gratification  expo-. 
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riotced  in  tbe  contemplatioa  of  it,  was  altogether 
of  a  tempond  nature ;  that  the  progress  made 
towards  civilixation  and  earthly  happines,  in  oon- 
tequence  of  the  moral  influence  of  Christianity, 
was  the  cDose  of  that  delight.  The  band  of  a 
supeiinteadin^  Providence  is  generally  acknow- 
leaged,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  so  only  with  respect  to 
the  temporal  state.  So  true  it  is,  that  tbe  mind 
itself,  untaught  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  knows 
nothing  of  the  awful  and  overwhelming  importance 
of  the  eternal  interests  of  the  soul  over  the  things 
of  tliis  short-lived  scene." 

.  In  reference  to  Uuahine,  and  the  station  now 
described,  though  not  more  forward  than  othen  in 
the  same  group.  Captain  Gambier  observes  :  '*  At 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tbe  20th  ot 
January,  1822,  the  ship  bein^  hove-to  outside  tbe 
feef,  a  party  of  ub  proceeded  towards  tbe  village 
of  Fare.  After  passing  the  reef  of  coral  which 
forms  the  harbonr,  astonishment  and  delight  kept 
us  silent  for  some  moments,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  burst  of  unqualified  approbation  at  the  scow 
before  us.  We  were  in  an  excellent  harbonr, 
npon  whose  shores  industry  and  ccHnfbrt  were 
plainly  perceptible ;  for,  in  every  direction,  iriiite 
cott^es,  precisely  English,  were  seen  peepiiig 
ftom  amongst  the  rich  foliage,  which  every  wfaete 
clothes  the  lowland  in  these  islands.  Upon 
^canons  little  elevations,  beyond  these,  were 
others,  which  gave  extent  ana  animation  to  tbe 
whole.  The  point  on  the  left,  in  g«ng  in,  is  low, 
and  covered  with  wood,  with  several  cott^cs 
along  the  shore.*  On  the  right,  the  high  land  erf 
the  interior  slopes  down  widi  gende  gradnal 
is  leprasealed  In  Che  horn- 
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descent,  and  Unninates  in  an  elevated  point, 
which  juts  ont  into  the  harbour,  forming  two  little 
bays.  The  principal  and  largest  is  to  the  left, 
viewing  tliem  from  seaward  ;  in  thi»,  and  extend' 
ing  lip  the  valley,  the  village  is  situated.  The 
Other,  which  is  small,  has  only  a  few  houses — but 
so  quiet,  so  retired,  that  it  si?emg  the  abode  of 
peace  and  perfect  content.  Industry  flourishes 
here.  The  chiefs  take  a  pride  in  building  their 
own  houses,  which  are  now  all  after  the  European 
manner ;  and  think  meanly  of  themselves,  if  they 
do  not  excel  the  lower  classes  in  the  arts  neces- 
sary for  the  construciion.  Their  wives  also  sur- 
pass their  inferiors  in  making  cloth.  The  queen 
and  her  daughter-in-law,  dressed  in  the  English 
fhshion,  received  us  in  their  neat  little  cottage. 

*'  The  furniture  of  her  house  was  all  made  on  the 
island,  and  by  the  natives,  with  a  little  instruction 
originally  from  the  Missionaries.  It  consisted  of 
sofas  with  backs  and  arms,  with  (cinet)  bottoms, 
really  very  well  constructed ;  tables  and  bedsteads 
by  the  same  artificers.  There  were  curtains  to  the 
windows,  m^ile  of  white  cloth,  with  dark  leaves 
stained  upon  it  for  a  bonier,  which  gave  a  cheerful 
and  comfortable  air  to  the  rooms.  The  bed-rooms 
were  up  stairs,  and  were  pcrfectW  clean  and  neat. 
ITiese  comforts  they  prize  exceedingly  j  and  such 
is  the  desire  for  them,  that  a  great  many  cottages, 
^fter  tiie  same  plan,  are  rising  up  every  where  in 
the  village. 

"  The  sound  of  industry  was  music  to  my  ears. 
Hammers,  saws,  and  adzes,  were  heard  in  every 
direction.  Houses  in  frame  met  the  eye  in  all 
parts,  in  different  stages  of  forwardness.  Many 
boats,  after  our  manner,  were  building,  and  lim« 
;  for  cement  and  whitewashing. 
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-  X  Upon  walkinff  throngb  the  tQI^,  we  mit 
rerj  much  pieced  to  see  that  a  nice,  dry,  derated 
foot-path  or  causeway  ran  through  it,  which  miut 
add  to  their  comfort  in  wet  weather,  when  gmng  to 
prayen  in  their  European  dresses.  As  we  stopped 
occasionally  to  speak  to  some  of  the  natives  send- 
ing near  their  huts,  we  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  observing  the  value  they  set  upon  the  comfcsta 
of  our  English  style  of  cottage,  and  other  thinga 
introduced  amoo^  them  of  late.  They  said  they 
were  ashamed  to  mvito  us  into  their  huts,  but  that 
their  other  house  was  building,  aod  then  they  would 
l>e  happy  to  see  us  th«e. 

"  Aftemards  I  walLed  out  to  the  point  fbrming 
the  division  between  the  two  bays.  When  I  had 
reached  it,  1  sot  down  to  enjoy  the  aensatkniB 
created  by  the  lovely  scene  before  me.  I  cannot 
describe  it ;  but  it  possessed  channs  independent 
of  the  beautiful  scenery  '^^  ^'^^  v^t^iou.  The 
blessings  of  Christianity  were  diffiiied  amoi^tf 
the  fine  people  who  inhabited  it ;  a  taste  for  indus- 
trious employment  had  taken  deep  root ;  a  pmrin 
worthy  emulation  to  excel  in  the  arts  which  con- 
tribute  to  their  welfare  and  comfwt.  had  aebed 
upon  all,  and,  in  consequence,  cmlization  «u 
advancing  with  rapid  strides." 

xiie  mxae  aeacnoea  aj  Captain  Gamlmv  m 
represented  in  the  accompanying  engnving, 
which  exhibits  the  prepress  of  the  buildings  akms 
the  shore  at  tne  time.  There  is  sometlung  pe- 
culiarly pleasing  m  watching  the  process  which 
periodically  changes  the  tmx  of  the  natnnl 
'  tforld.  The  swelling  bud — the  opening  bloeaom — 
the  expanding  leaves — the  tiny  fruit- fonnations, 
as  they  regularly  pass  under  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  are  not  less  int«restii«  than  tbe  bon^ 
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lending  vith  ripened  fruit.  The  process  which 
effects  the  changes  marking;  the  progress  from 
birth  to  maturity  in  the  animol  creation,  is  not  loss 
Curious ;  and  at  this  time  we  beheld  a  work  ad- 
Ttmcing,  which  was  rapidly  tiansforniin^  the  cha* 
meter  and  hubits  of  a  nation,  and  materially  alter- 
ing even  the  aspect  of  the  habitable  portions  of 
their  country.  This  gave  a  peculiar  interest  to 
the  nondescript  sort  of  dwelling,  half  native  hut, 
and  half  European  cottage,  which  many  of  the 
people  at  this  time  inhabited.  They  marked  the 
steps,  and  developed  the  process,  by  which  tliey 
were  rising  from  the  rude  and  cheerless  degra- 
dation of  the  one,  to  the  elevation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  other.  These  sensations  were  often  height- 
ened by  our  beholding,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aese  half-finished  houites,  the  lonely  and  comfort- 
less hut  they  had  abandoned,  and  the  neatly 
finished  cottage  in  which  the  inmates  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  comfort,  that,  to  use  their  own  powerful 
expression,  made  them  sometimes  ready  to  doubt 
whether  they  were  the  same  people  who  had  been 
contented  to  inhabit  their  former  dwellings,  sur~ 
rounded  by  pigs  and  dogs,  and  swarms  of  vermin, 
while  the  wind  blew  over  them,  and  the  rain  beat 
apon  them. 

The  greater  number  of  houses,  already  erectedf 
contain  only  two  or  three  rooms  on  one  floor,  but 
several  of  the  chiefs  have  built  spacious,  and,  con- 
ndering  the  materials  with  which  they  are  con- 
structed, substantial  habitations,  with  two  stories, 
and  a  number  of  rooms  in  each,  having  also  some 
of  the  windows  glazed.  Mahine,  the  king  of 
Huahine,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  native  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  who  finished  a  house  with 
tipper  rooms.   When  done,  it  was  quite  a  curiosity 
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unoug  the  natlyct  or  the  lre«watd  lalandi,  aat 
multitudes  came  en-  purpoie  to  aee  tt.  It  WM 
built  with  care,  and,  ooasidering  it  as  a  speciineo 
of  native  workmanship,  was  h^ly  creditable  to 
their  iadiiBtry,  pexsererBiice,  and  ingenuity.  Many 
of  the  natives,  especially  those  who  have  been 
native  house-builders,  are  tolerably  good  car- 
penten,  and  handle  toob  with  facility.  They 
have  also  been  taught  to  saw  trees  into  a  munber  t^ 
boards,  instead  of  splitting  them  into  two  planki, 
which  was  their  former  [»actice. 

The  stone  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  is 
a  kind  of  compact  ancient  lava,  and,  though  raiher 
hard,  i8,-we  think,  adapted  for  buildings.  We 
were  desirous  to  induce  some  of  the  chiefs  to  at- 
tempt  the  erection  of  a  stone  hoase ;  but  they  had 
no  proper  tools  for  preparing  the  stone,  and  the 
labour  was  also  greater  than  in  their  present  stale 
of  civilization  the^  were  disposed  to  ondertake. 
It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  stone  buildings 
wilt  ultimately  supersede  the  neat,  yet,  compared 
with  those  erected  of  less  perishable  materials, 
temporarv  dwellings  they  are  now  occupying.  Hie 
coral  rock  is  also  more  durable  than  Uie  plaster ; 
and  although  tuth,  and  easily  hewn  when  first 
taken  out  of  the  sea,  it  afterwanls  assumes  a 
d^ree  of  hardness  which  resists  the  weather 
tor  a  long  series  of  years.  A  chapel  has  beeo- 
built  with  this  material  in  the  island  of  Eimeo, 
and  it  will  probably  last  longer  than  any  other 
yet  erected. 

When  we  arrived  in  Eimeo,  Messrs.  Haywanl 
and  Bicknell  were  residing  in  boarded  dwellings 
with  chambers,  and  Mr.  Nott  in  a  houK,  the  wails 
of  which  were  neatly  plastered.  The  earth  in 
some  ports  Sf  the  islands  would  {vobaUy  answer 
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fbr  bricki ;  and  the  Missionariea  formerly  mAde  ona 
or  two  attempts  to  prepare  them  for  oreiiB,  See, 
but  did  not  succeed.  ladividuals  profeuing  to 
andcTBtand  making  bricks  have  once  or  twice 
ofiered  to  teach  the  natires ;  but  much  as  we  have 
wffihed  to  possess  permanent  brick  bouses  for 
Dunelves,  or  to  recommend  the  natives  to  prepare 
mch,  we  are  convinced  that  the  labour  would  be 
too  great,  and  tbe  failures  in  burning  them  too 
frequent,  to  allow  at  present  of  their  being  made 
with  advantage, — yet  we  hope  they  will  fbllow  the 
plastered  cottage,  just  as  that  now  occupiea  the 
place  of  the  native  hut. 

The  timber  principaltv  employed  in  their  build- 
ings, is  the  wood  of  the  breaa-fruit ;  and  although 
they  are  careftil  of  this  valuable  tree,  it  is  necea- 
aary  frequently  to  urge  the  duty  of  planting,  in 
OTder  to  eusure  a  future  supply  not  only  of  timber 
but  of  food,  as  the  la^  trees  are  now  com- 
paratively few,  and  the  population  is  evidently  in- 
creasiug. 

In  the  commencement  of  a  new  settlement,  or 
Uie  establishment  of  a  town,  like  that  risii^  around 
na  at  the  head  of  Fare  harbour,  we  were  desirous 
that  it  Rhould  assume  something  like  a  regular 
fbrm,  as  it  regarded  the  public  buildings  and  habi- 
tations of  the  chiefs  and  people.  We  sometimes 
advised  them  to  build  their  houses  and  form  their 
puUic  roads  in  straight  lines,  and  to  leave  equal 
distances  between  tiie  roads  aitd  the  houses, 
and  also  between  each  dwelling.  Our  endea- 
vours, however,  were  unavailing.  They  could 
perceive  nothing  that  was  either  desirable  or  ad- 
vantageous in  a  straight  road,  or  regularity  in  Uie 
site,  or  uniformity  in  the  size  or  shape,  of  their 
habitations.  Every  one,  thetefore,  followed  his  own 
Sa2 
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inclinatioiu.  T^e  size  of  the  building  wu  ngv* 
lated  by  the  number  in  the  family,  the  rank  at  the 
means  of  its  proprietor,  and  the  shape  b;  tus  hiKj. 
It  wa«  oblong  or  square,  with  high  gttble,  or  circn- 
Ur  ends  corered  with  thatch,  so  that  the  bnildif^ 
lesembled  an  oral  more  than  any  other  abape. 

The  sitaationB  selected  were  either  paits  of  their 
own  ground,  or  luch  places  as  accorded  with  their 
taste  and  habits.  Those  who  were  frequently  npoo 
the  waters,  and  enjoyed  the  gentle  sea-bre^ei,  or 
wished  to  esoel  their  &eig^b(Kin,  built  a  massy  pier 
or  causeway  in  the  sea,  and,  raising  it  four  or  five 
feet  above  hig^-water  mark,  covered  it  with  nnooth 
fiat  stones,  and  then  erected  their  houses  npOQ  the 
spot  they  had  thus  recovered  from  the  sea,  by  which 
it  was  on  three  sides  surrounded.  He  labour  re- 
quired  for  effecting  thb,  prevented  any  but  chieft 
from  building  in  such  aituatious.  Others,  actually 
building  upon  the  land,  erected  their  dwelliif 
upon  ^e  upper  edge  of  the  beach,  within  four  or 
five  yards  of  the  rising  tide. 

The  public  road,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  wide, 
which  led  through  the  district,  extending  in  a  liiM 
parallel  with  the  coast,  presented  all  its  curvatniei. 
Some  of  the  natives  budt  their  honses  being  the 
sea ;  others,  turning  their  fronts  towards  the  motui' 
tain,  reared  them  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the 
road  I  while  several,  of  a  more  retiring  dispoattioo, 
Iniitt  in  the  centre  of  their  plantations,  or  under 
the  embowering  shade  of  a  grove  of  bread-frntt 
trees,  enclosing  them  within  the  fence  that  sur- 
rounded their  dwelling.  Some  of  the  leading 
diiefs,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  more  extensive  prospect, 
and  to  breathe  a  pnt«r  atmosphere,  left  the  hnmi- 
Iit7  and  shade  of  the  lowland  and  the  valley,  and 
hoili  their  bousa  on  the  lidei  of  the  renkat  hilll 
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Aat  rise  unmMiately  behi&d  the  b&y,  and  fenn  the 
connecting;  link  between  the  rocks  around  the 
beach  and  the  high  mountains  of  the  interior. 

A  Bettlement  thus  formed  could  never  posMSS 
•ay  approximation  to  uniformity;  yet  it  frequently 
seemed  to  us  as  if  the  rariety  in  size  and  shape 
amODE  the  buildings,  and  the  irregularity  of  their 
situation,  were  in  perfetit  keeping  with  the  wild, 
untrained  luxuriant  loveliness,  and  romantic  ap^ 
pearance,  of  the  tocksi  the  bills,  the  mountains, 
the  Talleys,  and  every  other  natural  object  bj 
which  the  rising  settlement  was  surrounded. 
Hie  chieft  vied  with  each  other  in  the  size, 
elevation,  or  conveniences  of  their  houses  :  some 
being,  like  Fohuetea's  and  Teriitaria's,  built  upon 
a  pier  in  the  sea;  others  preparing  to  attacb 
venrndas,  by  which  they  could  remain  cool  under  a 
meridian  sun ;  others  erected  rude  covered  bal- 
conies,  in  which  they  might  enjoy  a  more  extended 
prospect,  be  shaded  from  tlie  sun,  and  breathe 
purer  air.  The  rustic  palm-leaf  thatch,  and  beau- 
tiiiiUy  white  plastered  walls,  of  all  tbe  buildings, 
whether  standing  on  the  aea-beoch,  on  the  moun- 
tain's side,  embowered  under  the  bread-fruit  and 
cocoa-nut  grove,  or  situated  in  the  midst  of  their 
plantations,  with  a  walk  strewed  with  fragments  uf 
coral  and  shells  leading  float  the  road  to  the  door, 
appeared  in  delightful  contrast  with  the  thick  dark 
foliage  of  the  trees,  the  perpetual  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  and  the  variegate  tdossoms  of  the 
native  flowers. 

The  duration  of  the  buildings  was  in  general 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  thatch ;  the  same 
house  frequently  received  two  or  three  new  roofs, 
and  if  the  &ame  was  well  put  together,  and  the 
timber  seasoned,  a  plastered  cottage  would  "pm- 
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bably  Uflt  ten  or  fifteen  yearg.  M»aj,  bowevei', 
from  tbe  rude  and  burned  manner  in  vhich  thej 
were  built,  became  dilapidated  in  a  much  ahorter 
period. 

While  indiridualH  and  fiuniliea  were  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  erection  of  their  domestic  habitations, 
the  people,  of  the  island  were  occupied  in  raising 
a  spaciouB  and  subttaotial  chapel.  They  com- 
menced it  in  the  begtnningof  1819,  and  completed 
it  early  iu  the  following  year.  It  was  one  hundred 
feet  long,  and  sixty  wide.  The  aides  were  four- 
teen or  sixteen  feet  high,  and  the  centre  not  less 
than  thirty.  The  walls  were  plastered  within  and 
without.  The  roof  was  covered  with  pandanus 
leaves,  the  windows  closed  with  sliding'  shattos, 
and  the  doora  hung  with  iron  hinges  of  native 
workmanship.  Altogether,  the  building  was  finish- 
ed in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  their  puUic 
spirit,  skill,  and  industry.  AH  classes  cheerfully 
united  in  the  work,  and  the  king  of  the  island — 
assisted  by  his  only  son,  a  youth  about  seventeen 
years  of  age— might  be  seen  every  day  direc^'ng 
and  encoui^ng  those  employed  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  building,  or  working  themselves  with 
the  plane  or  the  chisel,  in  the  midst  of  their  chiefr 
and  subjects. 

The  interior  of  the  roof  was  remarkable  kr  tfce 
neatness  of  its  appearance,  and  the  ingenuity  of  its 
Structure.  The  long  rafters,  formed  with  slendn 
cocoa-nut,  casuarina,  or  hibiscus  trees,  were  per- 
fectly straight,  and  polished  at  tbe  upper  end.  liie 
-lower  CKtremities  were  ornamented  with  finely- 
woven  variegated  matting,  or  curiously  braided 
cord,  stained  with  brilliant  red  or  Uack  and  yellow 
native  coloun,  ingeniously  wound  round  (he 
polished  wood,  exhibittng  a  singulariy  neat  and 
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cheqneted  app«uance.  1^  Ontament  on  the 
rafter  termiaated  in  a  gtscetid  fringe  or  buncb 
of  taasels. 

The  pulpit,  situatad  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
northern  end,  wa*  hexagonal,  and  supported  by 
mx  pillaia  of  the  beautiful  wood  of  the  pua,  whicn 
Tesembles,  ia  i's  grain  and  colour,  the  finest  satiii' 
wood.  The  panels  were  of  rich  yellow  brpad* 
fruit,  and  the  framo  of  mero,  a  fine-grained,  dark, 
ofaesnut-colonred  wood.  The  stain,  reading-deak, 
and  communion  table,  were  all  of  deep  umber- 
coloared  bread-fruit ;  and  the  whole,  as  a  specipien 
of  wcwkmanship,  waa  auch  as  the  native  carpenten 
were  not  aihamed  of.  The  floor  was  boarded  with 
thick  sawn  planks,  or  split  trees ;  and,  although  it 
exhibited  great  variety  of  timber  and  skill,  was  by 
no  means  contemptible. 

A<»;OTding  to  ancient  nsi^e  in  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  the  woik  had  been  divided  among 
the  different  chiefs  of  the  islands ;  these  had  ap>- 
portioned  their  respective  allototents  among  their 
peasantry  or  dependants,  and  thus  each  party  had 
distinct  portions  of  the  wall,  the  roof,  and  the  floor. 
The  numbers  employed  rendered  these  allotments 
but  small,  seldom  more  than  three  or  six  .feet  in 
length,  devolving  on  one  or  two  &milieB.  This, 
when  finished,  they  considered  their  own  part  of 
the  chapel ;  and  near  the  part  of  the  wall  they  Had 
built,  and  the  side  of  the  roof  they  had  thatched, 
they  usually  fitted  up  their  sittings.  The  prin- 
cipal chie&,  however,  fixed  their  seats  near  the 
pulpiL 

Unifbrmity  was  as  deficient  in  the  sittings  of  the 
dtapel,  as  in  the  booses  of  the  town,  each  fainily 
fitting  up  their  own  according  to  their  inclination 
or  abdiiy-     For  a  considerable  extent  around  th« 
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pulpit,  the  seats  were  in  the  form  of  low  boarded 
pews  DCktljr  finished.  Behind  litem  appeared  a 
kind  of  open,  or  trellia-work  line  of  pews,  which 
were  followed  by  Beveral  rows  of  benches  with 
bftclu ;  and,  still  more  remote  from  the  pul|Mt, 
what  might  be  called  free  or  nnappropriaied 
sittings,  were  solid  benches  or  foims,  without  anv 
support  for  the  back  or  arms. 

'fhe  colour  and  the  kind  of  wood,  nied  in  the 
inteiior,  was  as  diyersified  as  the  forms  in  which  it 
was  employed ;  it  was,  nevertheless,  only  when 
empty,  that  its  irregularity  and  grotesque  nwiety 
appeared.  When  well  filled  with  reapect^y 
dressed  worshippers,  as  it  generally  was  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  difierence  in  the  roaterwl  or  stnictnre 
of  the  places  they  occupied,  was  not  easily 
noticed. 

A  remarkably  ingenious  and  duiable  low  fence 
called  by  the  natives  antnoa,  was  erected  round  it, 
and  the  area  within  the  enclosure  was  covered 
with  small  fragments  of  white  branching  conl, 
called  tataana,  and  found  on  (he  northern  sbom 
of  the  bay. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1820,  it  was  finished,  and 
on  the  3d  of  Hay  opened  for  Divine  service. 

A  distressing  epidemic  had  raged  for  some  time 
among  the  people,  and  still  confined  many  to  thor 
habitations,  yet  there  were  not  fewer  thui  fifteen 
hundred  present.     Many  of  them  were  arrayed  ih 


to  feel  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  in  assem- 
bling for  the  public  adoration  of  the  Almi^ty 
in  a  building,  in  many  respects  an  object  u 
aatooishment  through  the  island,  and  whiti  their 
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Indindnals  in  Englandi  who  have  materUllr 
contributed  by  penonal  exertions  or  pecuniary  aid 
te  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  a  churcn  oi 
chapel,  have,  when  the  object  of  their  aolicitudc 
and  their  toil  has  been  accomplished,  experienced 
emotions  of  satisfaction  dunng  the  subsequent 
opportunities  they  have  had  of  rendering  divine 
homage  there ;  but  the  satisfaction  of  the  Tahi* 
tians,  though  the  same  in  kind,  I  am  disposed  to 
^liere,  is  stronger  in  degree,  when  standing  on 
the  floor,  the  trees  constituting  which,  they  cut 
down  in  the  forest — when  skreeaed  from  the  wind 
by  that  portion  of  the  wall  their  own  hands  reared, 
and  covered  by  that  section  of  the  roof  which  they 
had  thatched. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  Huahine  were  thus  land* 
abl^  engaged  in  providing  the  means  of  increaung 
their  domestic  enjoyments^  and  accommodating  ths 
Dssemblies  for  pubbc  worship,  their  neighbours  in 
the  adjacent  island  of  Raiatea  were  not  behind 
them  in  the  rapidity  of  (heir  improvement,  lliey 
had  erected  a  number  of  dwelling-houses,  and  « 
building  for  divme  service,  larger  than  that  at 
Huahine,  but  inferior  in  elevation  and  breadth ; 
being  forty-two  feet  wide,  aid  at  the  sides  about 
ten  feet  high.  It  was  finished  a  week  or  two 
earlier  than  the  chapel  in  Huahine,  and  wa« 
opened  on  the  11th  of  April  in  the  same  year; 
when  u|>wards  of  3,400  inhabitants  of  that  and  the 
adjacent  islands  assembled  within  its  walls. 

To  the  natives  6f  Raiatei,  this  woric  6f  their  own 
hands  appeared  a  wonderful  specimen  of  aichi- 
tA^ture ;  the  manner  in  which  its  interior  was 
finished  perfectly  astonished  them,  and  appeared 
no  less  snrprismg  to  the  natives  of  the  Other 
islands.    It  was  not  only  furnished  vrith  a  pnlpit. 
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a  dak,  t  boaided  floor  thronglioiit,  constmcled  o 
tte  to^h  plmnks  of  the  reva,  and  filled  with  pewi 
md  aeatt,  bat,  fay  the  hnendon  and  ingennitj  of 
Ibe  HiMionaries,  it  was  sabseqoently  fttmnhed  wift 
ft  nutic  aet  of  dnndetisn. 

B^  thii  oontrivance  it  coold  be  I^ted  up  Sir  an 
ncntng  congi^ation,  whUe  we  were  ander  dte 
mtaautj  of  ooodnditic  all  our  public  aorices 
fadoR  the  mn  deputed.  Ibese  chaadelieca,  a« 
tte;  ma;  periupe  with  pro^iety  be  called,  woe 
not  indeed  of  canoaa  worfcmaiuhip  or  daizlinf 
hriUnBCj,  in  ptdiabed  metal  or  cut-glass,  but  <rf 
br  more  oommoD  mateiiab,  and  simplichy  trf 
■tractore.  The  frame  was  of  light  tough  wood, 
and  the  lampa,  in«t«iil  of  being  colonred  and 
tianspaiait,  were  opaqae  cocoa-nut  ahellt.  Ihej 
were,  however,  the  aalj  inventioas  of  the  kind  the 
nativet  had  ever  aeen ;  and  on  the  night  when  the 
dtapel  w^  frst  ilhuninated  by  their  aid,  as  th^ 
came  in  me  after  another,  and  saw  the  glare  a 
■ndi  a  nmnber  of  l^ls  suqiended  from  Ae  roof 
in  ft  manner  that  they  could  not  U  fint  nndentand, 
Ihey  inTohmtaiily  stopped  to  gaie  as  they  entered 
the  door,  and  few  proceeded  to  their  seats  without 
an  ezdamatira  of  admiiation  w  sarprise.  Their 
ftAoniduBait  w»  probeUy  greater  than  woold 
be  experioced  tqr  an  English  peasant  from  a 
laired  Tillage,  cm  beholding,  for  the  first  time, 
ft  spftnoas  public  boilding  splendidly  lighted  op 
irithgaa. 

Althoogfa  we  were  pleased  with  the  effect  pro- 
dnced  on  the  minds  <^the  nabres,  and  a  thonaand 
delightful  assodationa  renved  in  our  bosoms  the 
first  time  we  mineled  with  a  crowded  evtming  con- 
Kregaliaa,  we  did  not  recommend  our  people  to 
mUow  tbe  ezamide  their  incanious  ne^iboura  had 
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Kt  Ihem.  It  appeared  more  desirable,  iu  the  par- 
tially oi^anized  state  of  society  then  prevailing  in 
the  islands,  to  conclude  all  onr  public  meetings  by 
daylight,  rather  thu  call  the  people  from  homa 
after  BUDKit. 
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Bohoola  erected  In  I _..    . 

with  the  lite  of  tke  foimer  baildiiiK — AeeovBt  of  Mu, 
(Onai)— HU  riiit  to  Bngland  with  Captkia  Faneu— 
Socie^  to  which  he  wu  introduced— Ot|)eati  al  kii 
■ttenlian— Oianville  Shan— Hia  letnn  wib  Capttia 
Cook — Settlement  in  Hnahlne — Hia  sabaeqaeot  eoadnct 
— Praarat  proprietora  of  the  Berilani  ia  Hnahiae— 
Honae  tor  hidden  prajcT — Cowpcr^a  line*  ob  Obu— 
Roj^  HbtiOB  Ch^el  ia  Tahiti— Ita  dinMDtioBa,  for* 
nltara,  and  ^ipearance — MoliTee  of  the  kjag  fa  ill 
enction— Deacription  of  nMive  chapels— Needofdocki 
tud  bdla— Heana  reaoitad  to  for  aa|i|Jril>I  A*^  ^"^ 
ciencf — Attendance  on  pulilic  wonUp. 

As  MOD  aa  the  new  building  in  Huahin^  wu 
finished,  and  appropriated  to  the  sacred  tiae  for 
which  it  had  been  reared,  the  original  chapel  wai 
converted  into  a  school,  and  was  scarcelj  anffi- 
(nent  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of 
•cholais. 

Two  new  places,  upon  the  same  plan  ai  the 
chapel,  and  built  with  similar  tnatcriala,  were 
afterwards  erected,  one  for  the  boys'  school,  and 
the  other  for  the  girls' ;  these,  when  finished, 
greatly  fodlitated  the  tnstructbn  of  the  people — 
the  accommodation  they  afforded,  encouraging 
those  to  attend  who  had  before  been  deterred. 

The  spot  on  which  the  old  chapel  and  subM- 
quent  school  had  been  erected,  wu  cminectMl 
with  an  important  event  ia  th*  modem  histocy. 
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not  only  of  Hnaliine,  but  of  the  several  adjacent 
clusters  of  islandR.  In  September,  1773,  when 
Captains  Cook  and  Fumeux  left  Huahine,  the 
latter  was  acconipanied  by  a  native,  who  had  inti- 
mated his  desire  to  proceed  in  the  ship  on  a  visit 
to  Britain.  He  was  a  Raiatean;  who,  after  a 
defeat  which  his  conntrymen  had  sustained  in  an 
engagement  with  the  daring  and  warlike  natives  of 
Boraboni,  had  taken  shelter  in  Huahine.  Hii 
inducement  to  undertake  a  voyage,  of  the  Inci- 
dents and  exposures  of  which  he  could  form  no 
idea,  does  not  appear  to  have  resulted  so  much 
from  a  wish  to  gratify  a  restless  and  ardent 
curiosity,  as  from  the  desire  to  obtain  the  means  of 
avenging  his  country,  and  regaining  the  hereditary 
pOBs^ions  of  his  family,  which  were  now  occupied 
by  the  victor*. 

The  name  of  this  individual  was  JIfat,  usually 
called  Onuti,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  o  being 
prefixed  in  the  native  language  to  nouns  in  the 
nominative  case.  Mai  is  the  name  of  the  present 
king  of  Borabora,  though  I  am  not  certain  of  his 
having  descended  from  the  same  family.  Tlie 
Mai  who  accompanied  Captain  Fumeux  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  connected  by  birth  or  rank 
with  the  regal  or  sacerdotal  class,  although,  among 
odier  accounts  circulated  respecting  him  while  tn 
England,  it  was  stated  that  he  was  a  priest  of  th« 
ran,  an  office  and  title  unknown  in  his  native 
islands.  He  represented  himself  as  a  hoa,  friend 
or  attendant,  on  the  king.  In  person  he  was  tall 
and  thin,  easy  and  engaging  in  his  manners,  and 
polite  in  his  address ;  but  in  symmetry  of  fbnn, 
expression  of  countenance,  general  outline  of 
feature,  and  shade  of  complexion,  inferior  to  the 
majority  of  his  conntrymen.      His  conversation 
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ma  Bud  to  be  lively  and  facetioiu.  He  reached 
England  when  the  interest  of  Captain  Cook's  first 
voyage,  and  the  deep  imprenion  produced  by  his 
diacoveriea,  weie  still  vivid  and  universal,  and 
anticipation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitdt,  in 
reference  to  the  developments  expected  from  his 
second  visit  to  that  distant  part  of  the  woHd. 
Mai  being  the  first  native  of  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea,  broi^ht  to  England,  produced  aa 
exdtement  as  unprecedented,  in  connexion  with 
an  untutored  islander,  aa  it  was  powerful  and  ex- 
(eosive,  even  in  the  most  ptuisbed  circles  of 
society.  Mai,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  was  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  prodigy;  he  was  introduced  to 
&isfaionable  parties,  conducted  to  the  splendid 
entertainments  of  the  highest  classes,  and  pre- 
sented at  the  BritiBh  court  amidst  a  brilliant 
aasemhlage  of  all  that  was  illustrious  in  rank,  and 
dignilied  in  staticm.  The  Taiutians  in  general 
are  good  imitators  of  others;  this  talent  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  adopted 
that  polite,  elegant,  and  uuembarrassed  address, 
whereby  the  class  with  which  he  associated  hat 
ever  been  distinguished.  Naturally  quick  in  hia 
perceptions,  and  lively  in  his  conversation, 
although  the  structure  and  idiom  of  his  own  lan- 
guage effectually  prevented  his  speaking  English 
with  ease  or  fluency,  he  was  soon  able  to  make 
himself  understood;  and  the  embarrasament  he 
occasionally  felt,  in  givii^  utterance  to  his 
thoughts,  perbu>s  added  to  the  interest  of  those 
who  were  watching  the  efiect  which  every  objed  io 
a  world  so  new  to  him  must  naturally  occasion. 

Every  place  of  public  amusement,  and  every 
exhibition  adapted  to  administer  pleasure,  was  re- 
peatedly visited ;  and  the  multiplicity  of  spectacles 
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th\u  preiented  in  rapid  Buccession,  kept  his  mind 
in  a  Btate  of  perpetuBl  excitement  ard  aurprtse. 
The  impression  made  by  one  object,  was  ooltte- 
ra.ted  by  the  exhibition  of  soma  new  wonder,  which 
preTented  his  paying  particular  reg^ard  to  any. 
lliis  constant  variety  deprived  him  of  all  useuil 
knowledge,  and  diverted  his  attention  from  the 
important  subjects  that  demanded  his  notice  while 
residing  in  the  metropolis  of  Britain.  A  most 
favourable  opportunity  was  affbided  far  his  ac> 
quiring  that  knowledge  of  our  a|^culture,  arts, 
and  manufactures,  our  civit  and  religious  institu- 
tions, which  would  have  enabled  iiim  to  introduce 
the  most  salutary  improvements  among  his  country- 
men. Thus  he  might  have  become  a  father  to  his 
nation :  and  his  visit  to  England  might  have  been 
rendered  a  blessing  to  its  latest  generations.  But, 
as  Forster,  wlio  accompanied  him  on  his  return, 
laments,  "  no  friendly  Mentor  ever  attempted  to 
cherish  and  gratify  this  wish,  much  less  to  improve 
his  moral  character,  to  teach  him  our  exalted  ideas 
o!  virtue,  and  the  sublime  principles  of  revealed 
religion."  To  the  censure  thus  passed  upon  those, 
under  whose  care  he  spent  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  one  exception  at  least  must  be 
made,  and  that  in  favour  of  a  name  that  will  ever 
be  dear  to  every  friend  of  humanity.  Granville 
Shaip  became  acquainted  with  Mai,  taught  him 
the  first  principles  of  writing,  and,  so  far  as  hJa 
knowledge  of  out  language  allowed,  endeavoured 
to  pour  the  light  of  divine  truth  into  his  ignorant 
and  untutored  mind.  He  made  such  progress  in 
the  use  of  letters,  that  on  his  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas,  while  staying  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  Dr.  Solander. 
During  the  two  yean  he  spent  in  this  country, 
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ke  mi  iBOcnlated  tar  the  smftUpox,  from  whk^ 
he  hapiHtj  recovered ;  and,  loaded  with  presenta 
iToruiely  tiimiflhed  by  his  friends,  he  embarked  for 
bis  native  island  at  Plymouth,  in  the  sununer  of 
1776.  He  accompanied  Captain  Cook  to  New 
Zealand,  the  Friendly  lalands,  and  Tahiti,  and, 
after  an  absence  of  rather  more  than  four  yean, 
returned  to  Huahine  on  the  twelAh  of  October, 
1777. 

-  In  this  island  Captain  Cook  judged  it  most  pni- 
(Jent  to  establish  his  fellow-voyaf^,  and  ccnue- 
quentlf  solicited  for  bim  a  grant  of  land  frcnn  the 
chiefs.  It  waa  readily  furnished,  and  a  spot  marked 
out,  measuring  about  two  hundred  yards,  along 
the  sea-shore,  and  extending  &om  the  beach  to  the 
mountain.  Here  a  garden  was  enclosed,  and 
many  valuable  seeds  and  roots,  which  had  been 
Imiught  from  England  or  the  Cape  of  Good  H(^, 
were  planted.  Tlie  carpentera  of  the  vesseU 
erected  for  him  a  house  in  the  European  style,  and, 
on  the  2Gth  of  October,  the  presents  with  which  he 
had  been  so  liberally  supplied,  were  landed,  and 
he  took  posaesaioD  of  his  dwelling.  In  addition  to 
the  seeds  and  plants,  a  breed  of  horses,  goats,  and 
other  useliil  animals,  were  brought  on  shore ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  presents  was  comparatively 
useless,  and  many  were  bartered  to  the  sailorv  fbr 
hatchets  or  iron  tools.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  implement  of  husbandry,  or  osctid 
tool,  included  in  the  catalogue  of  his  presents, 
though  he  landed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  a  suit  (^ 
armour,  musket,  pistols,  cartouch-box,  cutlaaaes, 
powder,  and  ball !  Besides  these,  however,  be 
was  furnished  with  a  portable  organ,  an  electrical 
machine,  fireworks,  and  numerous  trinkets. 
.  Tlie  estimate  Captain  Cook  formed  of  im  dw 
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racter  was  correct :  he  appeared  to  haTe  derived 
no  Dennanent  advantage  Irom  the  voyage  he  had 
maae,  the  atteDtion  he  had  received,  or  the  civi- 
lized society  with  which  be  had  been  associated. 
He  soon  threw  off  his  European  dress,  and  adopted 
the  costume,  uncivihzed  manneis,  and  indolent 
life,  of  his  countrymen.  Weakness  and  vanity, 
together  with  savage  pride,  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  conspicuous  traits  of  character  he  deve- 
loped in  subseijuent  life. 

The  horses,  included  among  his  presents,  appear 
to  have  been  regarded  by  Mai  as  mere  objects  of 
curiosity,  and,  when  occasionEdly  ridden,  it  was 
to  inspire  terror  or  excite  admiration  in  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants.  His  implements  of  war,  and 
especially  the  fire-arms,  rendered  his  aid  and  co- 
operation a  deaideranim  with  the  king  of  the 
island,  who,  in  order  more  effectually  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  his  influence  and  arms,  gave  hiro 
one  of  his  daughters  in  man-iage,  and  honoured 
him  with  the  name  of  Paari,  (wise  or  instructed,) 
by  which  name  he  is  now  always  spoken  of  among 
the  natives ;  several  of  whom  still  remember  him. 
He  appears  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  inglorious  indolence  or  wanton  crime,  to' 
have  become  the  mere  instrument  of  the  caprice 
or  cruelty  of  the  king  of  the  island,  who  not  only 
availed  himself  of  the  effects  of  bis  fire-arms  In 
periods  of  war,  but  frequently  ordered  him  to  shoot 
at  a  man  at  a  certaiii  distance,  in  order  to  see  how 
far  the  musket  would  do  execution  ;  or  to  despatch 
with  bis  pistol,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  th« 
ill-fated  objects  of  his  deadly  anger. 

The  majority  of  those  whom  I  have  heard  speak 
of  him,  generally  mentioned  his  name  with  execra- 
tion nUber  than  respect ;  and  though  some  of  the 
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chieft  consider  him  as  a  man  vho  had  seen  macfi  of 
the  world,  and  who  pOBsessed,  accordiD^  to  ifaeiT 
ideas,  an  ftmazing  mass  of  infbnnatioB,  his  mfanoiy 
is  certainly  very  lightly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen. 
As  hedoes  not,  however, seem  to  haveerinced, either 
on  boaid  Uie  vessels  in  which  he  sailed,  or  among 
the  company  with  which  he  mingled  while  in  En^ 
land,  any  latent  malignity  of  character,  or  cruetty 
of  disposition,  he  might  perhaps  have  returned 
whh  very  different  sentiments  and  principles,  Wd 
he  fellen  into  other  hands  dnring  his  visit  here. 

The  spot  where  Mai's  house  stood  is  stil!  called 
B^tani,  or  Britain,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Huabine. 
A  shaddock    tree,    which    the    natives   say    wag 

Iilented  by  Captain  Cook  himself  while  the  vessela 
ay  at  anchor,  is  still  growing  on  what  was  once 
part  of  his  garden.  The  animals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  goats  and  pigs,  have  all  died ;  and  in 
this  instance,  the  benevolent  mtentiona  of  the  Britidi 
government,  in  sending  out  horses,  cattle,  Src. 
proved  abortive.  The  helmet,  and  some  other  parts 
of  his  armour,  with  several  cutlasses,  are  still  pre- 
served, and,  when  we  turived  in  Huahine.were  dis- 
played on  the  sides  of  the  house  standing  on  the  spot 
where  Mai's  dwelling  was  erected  by  Captain  Cook. 
A  few  of  the  trinkets,  such  aa  a  jack-in-a-boi,  a 
kind  of  serpent  that  darts  out  of  a  cylindrical  case 
when  the  lid  is  removed,  were  preserved  with  care  bj 
one  of  the  principal  chicb,  who,  when  we  first  saw 
them,  considered  them  great  curiosities,  and  exhilHt- 
ed  them,  as  a  mark  of  his  condescension,  to  parti- 
cular favourites.  What  became  of  the  organ  and 
electrical  machine,  I  never  knew.  Among  the 
curiosities  preserved  by  the  young  chief  of  Tahaa, 
there  was  an  article  tnat  1  was  very  glad  to  see ; 
it  wag  a  large  quarto  English  BiUe,  with  nuneraos 
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coloured  cDgravingB,  which  were  the  only  objects 
of  attraction  with  the  nativea.  I  was  told  it  be- 
longed to  Paari,  or  Mai,  and  hope  it  was  given 
faim  among  the  presents  from  Ei^land,  aldiougfa 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  a  Bible,  or  any 
other  book,  amon^  the  various  articles  enumenUed 
hy  those  who  conveyed  him  to  his  native  shores. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  gnmt  made  to  Captain 
Cook  for  his  friend  Mai,  some  of  the  Missionaries, 
who  in  1809  took  sheltar  in  Huabine,  af^r  their 
expulsion  from  Tahiti  in  1808,  erected  their  tem- 
poral habitations.  A  few  yards  distant  from  the 
■pot  in  which  Mai's  house  stood,  and  immediately 
in  front  of  the  doric  and  glossy-leaved  shaddock,- 
tree  planted  by  Captain  Cook,  the  first  building 
for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  erected ;  and  on  the 
same  spot  the  first  school  in  Huabiae  was  opened, 
in  whidi  the  use  of  letters,  and  the  prioctples  of 
religion,  were  inculcated. 

Nearly  in  front  of  the  site  of  Mai's  dwelling  now 
stands  the  residence  of  Pohuetea  and  Terairoano, 
to  whom  by  right  of  patrimony  Beritani  belongs. 
It  was,  when  I  was  last  there,  in  1834,  one  of  Uie 
most  neat,  substantial,  and  convenient  modem 
houses  in  the  settlement,  containitlg  two  stories 
and  eight  apartmeDts.  The  district  around,  which 
when  we  arrived  was  altc^ther  uncultivated,  and 
overrun  with  brushwood  growing  in  wild  luxuriance, 
has  been  cleared ;  the  garden  has  been  again 
enclosed,  and  planted  with  many  nseful  vege- 
table productions  of  the  tropical  regions.  It  is 
cultivated  by  its  proprietors,  who,  there  is  reason 
to  hope,  are  decided  Christians.  They  erected, 
within  the  precincts  of  their  garden,  a  beautiful 
but  rustic  little  summerr-bouse  or  cottage,  which 
they  call  a/ore  bttra  huna,  or  houw  for  kiddsa 
2fi3 
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prayer.  I  one  dayvisiff^  this  ganlen,  a  few  weeVs 
after  it  had  been  enclosed  and  stocked  with  the 
most  valuable  indigenous  plants  of  the  islands. 
Towering  above  the  plantains,  papaws,  &c.,  the 
shaddock  planted  by  Captain  Cook  appeared,  like 
an  inhabitant  of  another  country,  in  solitary  exile ; 
for  though  the  climate  is  similai  in  point  of  tem- 
perature to  that  in  which  it  is  accustomed  to  thrive. 
Its  shoots  are  not  so  long  and  vigorous,  its  leaves  are 
not  so  clear,  dark,  and  glossy  as  those  of  the  other 
plants,  and  the  fruit,  though  la^e  and  abundant, 
Rills  prematurely  to  the  ground.  The  place  where 
it  stands  is  rather  damp,  and  this  may,  perh^M, 
have  caused  it  to  appear  so  sickly. 

Afler  wanderiog  some  thne  among  the  clostering 
sugar-cane,  rows  of  pine-apples,  plantains,  ana 
bananas,  1  approached  this  house  for  private  devo- 
tion. A  narrow  path  covered  with  sand  and  aoaani, 
or  iminches  of  coraJ,  led  to  the  entrance.  Aa 
elegant  hibiscus  spread  its  embowering  shade  on 
its  rode  aod  lowly  roof.  A  native  palm-Ieaf  mat 
covered  the  earthen  floor, — a  rustic  seat,  a  table 
standing  by  a  little  open  window,  with  a  portion  of 
the  Scripture,  and  a  hymn-book  in  the  native  bn- 
gu^e,  constituted  its  only  fomitare.  The  stillness 
of  every  thing  around,  the  secluded  retirement  of 
the  spot,  and  the  varied  objects  of  nature  with 
which  it  was  associated,  seemed  delightfully  adapt- 
ed to  contemplation  and  devotion.  The  scene 
was  one  of  diversified  beauty,  and  the  only  sou&ds 
were  those  occasioned  by  the  rustling  smong  the 
sugar-canes,  or  the  luxuriant  and  broad-leaved 
plantains,  while  the  passing  tnieeces. swept  gently 
through  them. 

I  naturally  inferred  that  the  house  was  appro- 
priated to  purposes  of  secret  devotion ;  and  meet 
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ing  its  proprietor,  I  asked  its  use.  He  infbmied 
me  that  it  was  devoted  to  that  object,  and  spoke 
with  apparent  satisfiiction  of  the  happiness  he 
enjoyed  in  the  retirement  it  afibided. 

The  erection  of  their  dwelling,  culture  of  their 
gardeoi,  building  the  house  for  hidden  jH^yer,  &c. 
(the  labours  of  the  present  proprietors  of  Beritani,] 
are  very  different  from  the  erection  of  a  boarded 
house  merely  as  a  fortress,  in  which  are  deposited, 
as  the  most  valued  treasures  of  its  inh^tant, 
arms  and  ammunition.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Hai's  house  was  designed  as  a  model  by  which  the 
natives  were  to  be  encouraged  to  build  their  own, 
but  a  place  of  security  for  the  property,  which  he 
was  ret^ommended  to  enclose  with  a  spacious 
native  building :  and  the  pursuits  of  its  present 
occupants  are  in  delightful  contrast  with  the  child- 
ish exhibition  of  fireworks,  or  the  display  of  those 
trinkets,  by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  impress 
the  minds  of  the  natives  with  ideas  of  English 
superiority.  The  events  which  have  since  tran- 
■pired  were  but  little  anticipated  by  the  distin- 
ruished  navigator  who  conducted  this  simple- 
hearted  native  from  one  end  of  the  globe  to  the 
other,  spared  no  pains  to  promote  his  welfare  and 
comfort,  and  who,  although  mistaken  in  the 
means  he  employed,  undoubtedly  aimed  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  interesting  people  whom  he  bad 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  civilized  world. 

Visiting  almost  daily  the  spot,  and  living  in 
habits  of  intercourse  with  the  successors  of  Mai,  I 
have  been  often  led  to  compare  the  views  and 
circumstances  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Beritaoi 
with  those  of  the  resident  originally  left  there  by 
its  discoverer ;  and  in  connexion  with  the  circum- 
stances of  Mai  after  his  return  to  bis  native  islands. 
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the  f<Jlowin^  beautiftil  and  pathetic  Iidh  hare 
often  occnrred  to  my  misd ;  and  tbovgfa  penued 
OB  the  spot  with  Bensatkmi  probebtT  anfelt  else- 
where, I  have  oererthelen  nippoaea,  that  could 
the  poet  have  fbreaeen  what  b«s  Huoe  ts^en  (dace, 
not  only  in  tbts  island,  bat  throoghcmt  the  group — 
or  had  he  lived  in  the  |»eaent  day — he  wooU 
never,  in  anticipation  of  their  abaDdoDinent  ki 
soon  after  their  discoyery,  have  recocded  mcb 
mournful  anticipations: — 

"  TbcM  I  eu  pitf. 
But  far  bejosd  the  rest,  and  with  moat  cause, 
Tbee,  gentle  uiage,*  whcKD  no  lore  of  tbec 
Or  thiae,  bat  carinit;  ^rhaps. 
Or  else  vaiB-gtory,  pronplcd  us  ta  diaw 
Fofth  fh»  thy  nadie  bowcia,  to  *bew  thee  here 
Voh  whM  saperior  ikiU  w«  can  abiue 
TheKiftaof  ProTJdeiK«,aiHl  sqnaiider  life. 
The  dream  ia  put.    A>d  tbon  hMt  fbnml  again 
Tkj  oocoaaand  baaaiias.pehns  «mf  jama. 
And  boBcatailtbatded  with  learea-Bnt  haM  Duo  fouDd 
Their  former  channa  t  And  haTing  seen  oar  state. 
Oar  palsees,  our  ladies,  and  onr  pomp 
Of  equips)^,  cmr  gardeas,  and  onr  sporfi. 
And  heard  oar  mnaic ;  are  tbj  simple  fiiraiU, 
lliy  sii^la  r«ie,  and  all  thj  plain  delicto. 
As  dear  to  tbee  as  once  T  And  hsTc  th;  joys 
Lost  nothiDg  bj  comparison  wiih  onis  f 
Rode  as  bov  art,  (for  we  retnned  tbee  tvda 
A»d  jgBoranL  flEoept  of  oatwaid  show,) 
I  caaaol  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart. 
And  apjrilltss,  as  never  to  regret 
Sweets  tasted  bere,  and  left  as  soon  as  kaown. 
Mcthinkg  I  see  thee  sbrajinir  od  the  beech. 
And  asking  of  the  saige  that  bathes  Ih;  foot. 
If  eter  it  baa  wask'd  our  dislaat  ahoea. 
Thus  Taocy  paints  thee,  and,  tlwagh  apt  to  err, 
PerbaiH  errs  little  when  she  paiolB  thee  Ihnc 
She  tells  me  Im,  that  dnlj  e^  mam 
Hum  climb'sl  tte  mmintahi-tDp,  with  eager  eja 
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Exploring  fu  and  wids  the  wii'i?  waste 
For  light  of  Bbip  from  Eaglaad.     Ev'r;  apeck 
SeeD  in  the  dim  horizoo  turos  tbee  pale 
With  conflict  of  cantaiiding  hapee  and  fean; 
But  comn  at  laat  the  dull  aad  dolkj  etc, 
And  lends  thee  to  th;  cabin,  well  prepared 
To  dreim  all  night  sf  what  the  daj  denied. 
Alas  I  expect  it  not.    We  found  no  bait 
To  tempt  UB  in  Ihj  countrr.     Doing  good, 
DianiterMt£d  good,  la  not  oar  trade. 
We  trarel  br,  'tis  Inie,  but  not  for  nought ; 
And  muit  be  bribed  to  conpsaa  earth  again 
B;  other  hopea,  and  richer  fruits,  than  yours." 

In  the  visit  of  Hai,  the  experitDent,  in  reference 
to  the  efiect  of  refinement,  civilization,  and  philo- 
sophy, Dpon  the  i^orant  md  uncivilized,  was  tried 
under  circuinstances  the  moat  faTourahle  &»t  pro- 
ducing sympathy  in  one  party,  and  impreBsion  on 
the  other:— the  result  was  affecting.  The  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  lMt>iight  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  shewn  whatever  Ei^land  could 
fum^,  suited  to  impress  his  wondering  mind, 
letomed,  rad  became  as  rude  and  indolent  a  bar- 
barian as  before.  With  one  solitary  exception,  the 
kuBHoiizing  and  elevating  principles  of  Uie  Bible 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  presented  to  his  notice, 
•ltd  he  seemad  to  have  derived  no  benefit  from  his 
TOya^.  Well  m^it  the  poet  lament  his  fote.— 
But  the  ship  Duff  had  not  sailed,  a»d  the  spirit  ot 
Misaknary  enterprise  was  ikot  aroused  in  tba 
British  churches.  Inrtitutkma,  the  ornament  and 
the  glory  of  our  country,  had  not  arisen.  The 
schoolmaster  was  not  abroad  in  the  earth,  and, 
procoedh^  OBward  wiCh  the  tide  of  commerce  that 
rolled  round  the  world,  the  progress  of  discovery 
and  science  penetrating  evny  rejnote,  inhospitable 
section  of  our  globe ;  tiae  BiUe  and  the  Missionary 
had  not  been  seat.    Had  Cowper  witnessed  tbeM 
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operatiODS  Of  Christian  benevolence,  he  would  turn 
cheered,  with  his  own  numben,  those  who  had 
lione  out  frcHU  Britain,  and  other  lands,  not  only  to 
dvilize,  but  to  attempt  the  moral  renovation  of  the 
heathen. 

The  r^ularly  framed  and  plastered  chapels  in 
Huahine  and  Raiatea  were  the  Srtt  of  the  kind  in 
the  Leeward  or  Windward  Islands;  they  were  not, 
however,  the  only  laige  buildings  erected  for  pub- 
lic worship.  Pomare  had,  ever  since  our  aniral, 
been  engaged  in  preparing  materials,  and  erecting 
a  chapel,  at  Papaoa,  by  &i  the  largest  evcx  baiit 
in  the  islands  ;  it  had  been  opened  twelve  months 
before  those  in  the  Leeward  Islands  were  finidied. 

This  building,  which  is  called  the  Royal  Hi«- 
sion  Chapel,  and  mi^t,  not  inappropriately,  be 
termed  the  cathedral  of  Tahiti,  is  certainly,  when 
we  consider  the  imperfect  skill  of  the  artifi- 
cers, their  rude  tools,  the  amazing;  quantity  of 
materials  used,  and  the  manner  in  iriiich  its 
workmanship  is  completed,  an  astonishing  struc- 
tuie.  It  is  seven  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in 
lengdt,  and  fifty-four  wide.  Thirty-six  massy 
cylindrical  pillaia  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  sustain 
.  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty 
■mailer  ones,  of  Ae  same  material,  support  the 
wall-plate  along  the  sides,  and  arouod  the  circular 
ends,  of  the  building.  He  sides  or  walls  around 
are  composed  of  ptanks  of  the  bread-frnit  tree, 
fixed  perpendicularly  in  square  sleepen.  Hie 
whole  either  smoothed  with  a  carpenter's  plane, 
or  polished,  accordii^  to  the  practice  of  the 
natives,  by  rubbing  the  timber  with  smooth  c»al 
and  sand.  One  hnndred  and  thirty'three  windows 
or  apertures,  Aimished  with  sliding  shnttera,  admit 
both  light  and  air,  and  tweo^-iune  doon  aSoti 
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tngrew  and  egreu  to  the  coD^regation.  The  build- 
ing was  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  pandantii, 
enclosed  widi  a  atrong;  and  neat,  low  aumoa,  or 
boarded  fence  ;  and  the  aiea  within  the  euclosura 
waa  filled  with  basaltic  pebbles,  or  broken  coral. 
The  roof  was  too  low,  and  the  width  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  buildings  too  diBproportioned  to  its 
length,  to  allow  of  its  appearing  either  stupendous 
or  magnificent. 

llie  interior  was  at  once  singular  and  striking, 
lliebottom  was  covered,  in  the  native  fashion,  wiui 
long  grass,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
space  around  each  pulpit,  was  filled  with  plain, 
but  substantial  forms  or  benches.  The  rafkera 
were  bound  with  braided  cord,  coloured  in  native 
dyes,  or  covered  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  roof  with 
finely  woven  matting,  made  of  the  white  bark 
of  the  purau,  or  kibUcut,  and  often  presentmg 
a  chequered  mixture  of  opposite  colours,  by  no 
means  aopleasing  to  the  eye.  The  end  of  the 
matting  usually  hung  down  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  rafter  three,  six,  or  nine  feet,  and  terminated 
in  a  fine  broad  fringe  or  border. 

The  most  singular  circumstance,  however,  con- 
nected with  the  interior  of  the  Royal  Missioa 
Chapel,  is  the  number  of  pulpits.  There  are  no 
fewer  Uian  thi«e.  They  are  nearly  two  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  apart,  but  without  any  partitioa 
between.  The  east  and  west  pulpits  are  about  a 
hundred  feet  ftom  the  corresponding  extremities  of 
the  chapel.  Ihey  are  substantially  built,  and 
though  destitute  of  any  thing  verj  elegant  in 
shape  or  execution,  answer  exceedmgly  well  tha 
purpose  for  which  they  were  erected. 

This  immense  building  was  opened  for  divine 
service  on  the  11th  of  May,    1819,  when  the  en- 
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eaMOfttiaA  of  the  multitudes  Bswmbled  atietclifld 
ikn^  th«  sea-beach,  on  both  sides  of  ths  chapel, 
to  the  extent  of  four  miles.  Oa  this  occasioo, 
three  diiliBct  semrans,  trota  different  texts,  wtm 
preached  at  the  eame  dme,  to  three  distinct  ooo- 
gregationt.  Each  audience,  cooiistiBg  of  upvaids 
of  two  thousand  hearers,  assembled  roiud  the 
respective  puljuts  within  the  same  boildiag.  Ibt 
king  and  principal  chiefs  appeared  at  the  east, 
which,  contrary  to  the  order  otnerred  in  their  anti- 
podes, is  consideied  the  court  end.  The  whole 
number  of  hearers,  accoiding  to  the  neaiest  calcu- 
lation, was  about  aeren  thoosasd ;  and,  notwitb- 
standmg  this  number  assembled,  a  space  ranaised 
between  the  different  coogregations. 

I  have  occaaionally  preached  in  the  Rojal  Mis- 
■ioQ  Ghapd,  but  never  when  any  other  peisoB 
besidea  was  engi^ed ;  conaequently,  I  cannot  say 
wkat  eflect  is  produced  oa  the  ear  by  the  delirery 
of  more  than  one  diseooise  at  the  same  ^attn 
In  the  account  the  Hisaionaries  give  of  its  mieninj;, 
they  say,  the  pulpits  being  at  so  great  a  ctistance 
from  each  other,  no  concision  ensued  from  the 
spealceiB  preaching  at  once  ia  tite  same  boose. 
To  an  individual  who  ooald  have  stood  at  one 
end  of  the  building,  a  little  above  the  aasemUy, 
and  directed  his  glance  to  the  other,  the  three 
pulpits  and  preacbors — the  seven  thoosand  heanss 
assembled  around  in  all  the  variety,  and  fotm, 
and  colour  of  their  different  oosbime — most  have 
presented  an  baposiug  and  a  deeply  intenating 
q>eetacle. 

Ahhoogh  divested  of  every  thing  lika  ilatelawaa 
ot  grandeur,  the  fint  visit  I  paid  to  the  cfaapd  left 
a  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  I  eoterad  fton 
(he  weM;  and  Ike  penpectrra  of  •  vista,  eiriead- 
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tag  upwards  of  sevRi  hundred  feet,  partially  illo- 
minated  by  the  bright  glow  of  strong  noon-day 
light  entering  through  the  windows,  which  were 
opeaed  at  distant  intervals,  along  the  tengtbened 
line  of  pillan  that  support  the  raflera — the  clean 
rastic  appearance  of  tiie  grass-spread  floor — the 
nnifoTmity  of  the  simple  and  rude  forms  extending 
thioaghout  the  whole  building — the  pulpits  raised 
mbore  them — heightened  the  efiect  of  their  perspec- 
tive. Beside  these,  the  singular,  novel,  light,  wav- 
ing, and  not  inelegant  adornments  of  the  roof,  all 
combined  to  increase  the  effect.  The  reflections 
also  associated  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  erected,  and  the  recent  events  in  the  history 
of  the  people,  whose  firet  national  Christian  temple 
we  were  visiting,  awakened  a  train  of  solemn  and 

Eiteful  emotions.  How  it  migiht  be  when  the 
use  vras  filled,  I  do  not  know ;  but  when  empty, 
tha  human  voice  could  be  distinctly  heard  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  without  any  great  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  at  this  distance  called  or 


A  long  aisle  or  passage,  between  the  forms, 
extends  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  walking 
along  this  aisle  on  my  first  visit,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  a  vratercourse  five  or  six  feet  wide,  crossiiw, 
in  an  oblique  direction,  the  floor  of  the  chapel. 
On  inquiry  of  the  people  who  accompanied  our 
party,  they  said  it  was  a  natural  watercourse  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea ;  and  that,  as  they  could 
not  divert  its  channel  so  as  to  avoid  the  building 
without  great  additional  labour,  and  constant  ap< 
prehenNon  of  its  returning,  tiiey  had  judged  it  best 
to  make  a  grating  at  each  side  under  the  wall,  and 
allow  it  to  pass  m  its  accustomed  course.  As  it 
was-  not  during  the  rainy  season  that  we  wer* 
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there,  itwasdr^;  the  sides  were  walled,  and  the 
bottom  neatly  paved ;  but  in  the  rainy  seuMi, 
vriien  the  water  is  constantly  flowing  througfa,  hs 
e^ct  must  be  rather  singular  on  the  minds  of  tboaa 
sitting  near  it  during  ]public  worship. 

One  end  of  the  building  was  used  by  the  inlui- 
bitants  for  divine  service  every  Sabbath ;  the 
Other  parts  are  only  occupied  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Tahitian  Missionary  Society,  or  on 
similar  occasions,  when  large  national  assemblies 
are  convened.  In  1822,  when  I  last  visited  it,  th« 
roof  had  already  begun  to  decay.  The  labour  of 
keeping  so  large  a  place  in  repair  would  be  very 
great;  and  the  occasions  for  its  use  so  seldom 
occur,  that  no  repairs  have  been  made  since  the 
king's  death ;  and  the  exposure  being  constant,  Jt 
will  not  probably  last  many  years  longer.  Tbt 
texture  of  the  palm-leaves  composing  the  thatch 
is  not  such  as  to  resist  for  any  protracted  period 
and  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate. 

It  has  appeared  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  that 
the  natives  should  desire,  or  the  Miaakmariea 
Tecommend,  the  erection  of  such  large  [daces  of 
worship ;  and  I  have  often  been  asked,  Eiow  we 
came  to  build  such  immense  houses.  Ibe  Royal 
Chapel  at  Papaoa,  however,  is  the  only  one  of  Uie 
kind  in  the  islands.  It  or%inated  entirely  widi 
the  king,  and  in  its  erection  the  Hiauonaries  took 
no  part.  The  king,  determined  in  his  purpose, 
levied  a  requisition  fat  materials  and  labonr  on  the 
chiefs  and  people  of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  by  whose 
combined  efTorts  it  was  ultimately  finished.  "Ae 
Missionaries  were  hr  from  approving  of  the  scale 
on  which  Pomare  was  proceeding ;  and,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  some  of  them  expressed  their 
regret  that  so  much  time  and  property  should  bo 
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appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  building  nliicti 
would  be  of  far  less  general  utility'  than  one  of 
■mailer  dimensions.  But  the  king  was  not  thus 
to  be  diverted  from  his  original  design  ;  and  how- 
ever  injudicious  the  plan  he  pursued  might  be,  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  influenced  were  certainly 
commendable.  He  frequently  observed,  that  d)9 
heaviest  labour  and  the  most  spacious  and  en- 
during buildinss  ever  erected,  were  in  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  their  former  deities,  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  allusion  to  the  national  maiaes  at 
Atehuru,  Tautim,  and  other  parts ;  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  his  conviction  that  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  was  so  much  superior  to  that  under 
which  they  formerly  lived,  and  the  service  of  the 
true  God  so  happy  and  beneficial  in  its  influence, 
that  they  ought  to  erect  a  much  better  place  for 
the  hom^e  of  Jehovah  than  had  ever  been  reared 
for  the  worahip  of  their  idols. 

In  this  statement  of  his  motives,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  king  was  sincere,  and  we 
consequently  felt  less  inclined  to  object.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  considering  the  Tahitlans  as  a 
Christian  people,  he  had  some  desire  to  emulate 
the  conduct  of  Solomon  in  building  a  temple,  as 
well  as  surpassing  in  knowledge  the  kings  and 
chieftains  of  the  islands.  When,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  the  building  was  mentioned,  or  he 
was  asked  why  he  reared  one  so  large,  he  inquired 
Aether  Solomon  was  not  a  good  king,  and  whe* 
ther  he  did  not  erect  a  house  for  Jehovah  superior 
to  every  building  in  Judea,  or  the  sunoundlng 
countries. 

Excepting  its  lengthened  vista,  and  the  singular 
appearance  of  the  ornamented  roof,  there  is 
nothing  very  prepossessing  in  the  interior  of  the 
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Royal  Miwion  Qiapel ;  and  its  leagth  is  ao  verf 
dispropwtiODed  to  ita  width  and  eleTation,  that 
the  exterior  is  neither  elegant  aor  impOMng ;  and 
although  it  breaks  the  nnifonnity  and  loodineas  of 
the  lambcape,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  its  intio- 
duction  has  been  an  impioveineDt.  Pomare,  hovr- 
ef  er,  appeared  to  experience  great  salia&ction  in 
superinteo^Dg  its  erection,  and  in  markiog  its 
pn^jesa.  He  was  present,  surrounded  M  not 
fewer  than  seven  thousand  of  his  subjects,  when  it 
was  for  the  first  time  approprialed  to  the  sttcred 
purpose  for  which  it  had  been  built,  and  his  (e^ 
ings  on  that  occasion  were,  no  doubt,  of  a  superior 
and  delightful  kind — rery  dtfiereot  from  those  ot 
his  prede<»tBors  in  the  goremment  of  Tahiti,  and 
eapecialiy  of  his  father,  who,  wh«n  the  Misaiort- 
arKS  built  their  little  chapel  at  Matavai,  tsx  whkh 
he  had  furnished  the  timber,  sent  a  large  fish, 
requesting  it  might  be  suspended  in  the  tratple  ol 
the  Giod  of  Britain,  that  he  might  share  his  favour, 
and  secure  bis  aid,  as  well  as  that  (^  the  cods  ol 
l^hki. 

The  first  places  of  worship  erected  by  the 
nativea,  after  the  subveisicm  of  idolatry,  were  cocn- 
paiatively  small  in  size,  and  differed  but  little  Irair 
the  common  native  houses,  excepting  in  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  interior  was  fitted  vp.  This  wai 
generally  done  by  fixing  benches  from  one  end  ti 
the  other,  and  erecting  a  kind  of  desk  or  tafak 
equally  distant  from  both  extr^nities,  and  ueai 
one  of  the  sides.  These  chapels  were  formerly 
numerous,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  ha> 
their  own^ore  bure,  or  house  of  prayer,  in  wfaii^ 
they  were  accastooKd  to  asaemble  twice  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  once  duriog  the  week,  for  readii^ 
the  ocriptures  and  prayer.      Such  was  the  ra^iidi^ 
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with  vfaich  places  for  public  worriiip  were  erected, 
that  at  the  close  of  1818,  twelve  months  only  after 
the  battle  of  Narii,  near  Bunaauia,  there  were 
sixty-six  in  the  island  of  l^ili  alone. 
'  Since  the  estaUishment  of  the  stations  m  Hua- 
hine  and  the  other  islands,  the  namber  has  been 
greatly  dintinished  ;  the  people  in  many  parts  have 
resorted  to  the  Missionary  settlement,  particularly 
on  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  places  formerly  used  aa 
chapeU  have  been  converted  into  schools.  Placet 
DOW  used  for  worship  in  the  islands,  although  not 
BO  numerous  as  formerly,  are  much  more  conve- 
nient and  substantial.  The  wnlls  are  either  of 
plank  or  plaster,  the  floors  are  boarded,  and  thft 
area  within  is  fitted  up  with  a  pulpit,  desk,  and 
pews,  or  seats.  Some  have  neat  and  commodious 
gialleries ;  and  in  the  island  of  Eimeo,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple  in  which  Fatii  was  priest,  a  neat 
and  substantial  chapel  has  been  built  with  white 
bewn  coral. 

I  have  not  heard  that  glass  windows  have  been 
introduced  into  the  chapels  of  any  of  the  stations. 
Cmhions  have  not  yet  intruded  into  any  of  the 
pews,  and  only  into  one  of  the  pulpits. 

No  native  cht^tel  is  yet  furnished  with  a  public 
clock ;  and  although  it  would  be  a  valuable  article, 
there  is  not  such  a  thing  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
The  stations  have  also  been  hitherto  but  indif- 
ferently supplied  with  a  far  more  useAil  appendage 
to  their  places  of  public  worship  than  even  a  dial, 
namely,  a  bell.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
inutility  of  bells  in  churches  or  chapels  in  civilised 
countries,  where  public  clocks  are  numerous,  and 
Watches  almost  universal — the  same  objections  will 
not  apply  to  a  people  destitute  of  these,  and  bar- 
ing no  means  of  denoting  the  hour  of  the  day. 
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except  by  meotioDing  the  situation  of  (be  nm  Sa 
the  heaveas.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  a  needless  article,  and  we  fbund  it 
impossible  to  induce  the  people  to  attend  the 
schools,  or  assemble  for  public  worship,  at  any 
[^^lar  or  appointed  season,  without  some  such 
method  of  calhng  them  t(^ther.  Fot  several  yean 
there  was,  in  all  the  islands,  only  one  small  hand- 
bell, not  so  largie  as  that  ordinarily  used  by  the 
belman  in  an  English  market-town. 

As  the  number  of  stations  increased,  bells  were 
sent  from  England,  but  they  were  either  too  small, 
badly  made,  or  carelessly  used,  and  were  fre< 
quently  broken  a  few  days  after  their  aaniral. 
Various  were  the  expedients  resorted  to  for  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  thus  occasioned,  and  I  bare 
often  been  amused  at  beholding  the  singular  sub~ 
stitutes  employed.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  they 
sometimes  nsed  a  bullock's  bom,  or  a  1(hi^  tin 
horn  resembling  that  used  by  a  mail-coach  guard ; 
but,  in  general,  a  far  more  classic  instrument,  a 
beautiful  maiine  shell,  a  species  of  tHtbo,  or 
trumpet-shell,  varying  in  size  according  to  the 
power  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  might  be 
sounded.  This,  in  tact,  was  the  trumpet  carried 
by  the  king's  messenger ;  and  I  have  often  been 
delighted  to  see  a  tall  and  active  man,  or  a  lively 
and  almoct  ruddy  boy,  with  a  light  cloak  or  acarf 
thrown  loosely  over  his  shoulder,  a  wreath  of 
flowers  on  his  head,  and  a  nan  or  girdle  around 
loins, — a  shell,  suspended  by  a  braided  cord, 
carelessly  hangii^  on  his  aim, — going  round  the 
Tilh^,  stopping  at  intervals  to  sound  his  shell, 
and  aftenrards,  perhaps,  inviting  the  listening 
throng  to  hasten  to  the  school,  or  to  attend  the 
place    of  worship.       I  |M«cured  a  trumpet-ah^ 
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ectuallif  used  for  these  purposes  in  Oaha,  during 
my  residence  there,  and  coneiiler  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  curiosities  which  I  was  enabled  to  de- 
posit in  the  Missionary  Museum, 

At  Eimeo,  a  thick  hoop  of  iron,  resembling  the 
tier  of  B  small  cania^-wheel,  suspended  by  a  rope 
of  twisted  bark,  and  struck  with  an  iron  bolt,  was 
substituted  for  a  bell.  At  Huahine,  during  the 
greater  part  of  my  residence  there,  we  had  a 
square  bar  of  iron,  hanging  by  a  cord  of  parau 
bark,  liom  a  high  cocoa-nut  tree  that  grew  near 
the  chapel ;  and  our  only  means  of  calling  the 
inhabitants  of  the  settlement  together  was,  by  ap- 
pointing a  person,  at  the  proper  hour,  to  strike  it 
several  minutes  with  a  hard  stone.  It  had  l>een 
BO  long  in  use,  that  the  bar  of  iron  was  consider- 
ably battered  by  the  blows. 

The  Missionaries  at  Raiatea  procured  what  is 
.  called  a  pig  of  cast-iron  ballast,  a  solid  piece  about 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  six  or  nine  inches 
square,  with  a  hole  through  one  end.  Near  the 
chapel  they  erected  a  low  frame,  consisting  of  two 
upnght  posts,  and  a  cross-piece  at  the  top,  re- 
sembling a  gallows,  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
pig  of  iron  was  suspended  ;  and  when  used,  struck 
with  a  stone.  What  the  natives  thought  of  it  1  do 
not  know,  but  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
associate  with  a  gallows,  and  any  object  so 
attached  to  it,  only  ideas  of  an  execution,  or  of  a 
criminal  hung  in  irons,  its  appearance  was  not 
adapted  to  awaken  very  gratifymg  feelings. 

At  Borabora,  for  a  long  time  after  Mr.  Ors- 
mond's  settlement  there,  their  only  substitute 
for  a  bell  was  a  broad  carpenter's  axe.  The 
handle  was  taken  out,  a  string  passed  through 
the  eye,  and  when  the  inhabitants  ifeie  to 
11.  2  c 
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assemble,  ■  oUire  boy  went  throug;fa  tbe  settle- 
ment, holding  it  up  by  the  string  wHh  one  band, 
and  striking  it  with  B>Btone  which  he  held  in  the 
other.  When  I  last  saw  the  boy  going  his  accus- 
tomed rounds,  1  perceived  that,  in  consequence  of 
frequent  and  continued  use,  the  side  he  sbuck  had 
actually  become  concave,  the  opposite  exhibiting  s 
corresponding  convexity. 

But  the  most  nide  and  simple  expedient  I  ever 
beheld  was  at  Raivavai,  or  High  IslaBd,  where 
every  implement  of  iron  was  as  precious  and  as 
scarce  as  bells  or  clocks  were  at  the  other  stations. 
At  Raiatea,  a  sun-dial  was  erected,  by  which  the 
natives,  when  tbe  sun  shone,  were  informed  of  the 
proper  time  for  ringing  tbetr  bell:  at  the  other 
stations  they  usually  applied  to  the  Hiisionaries, 
by  whose  watches  the  meetings  were  regulated, 
bat  here  they  had  neither  dial  nor  watch :  they 
therefore  regulated  their  time  of  assemUing  in  the 
school  or  the  chapel  by  the  situation  of  tbe  snn. 
At  the  appointed  time,  the  person  whose  office  it 
was  to  call  them  together,  went  to  the  green- 
spreading  tree,  from  one  of  whose  lower  branches 
uteit  rude  unpolished  bell  was  suspended.  It  was 
a  rough  flat  oval-shaped  stone,  about  three  feet 
long,  and  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  wide.  A 
piece  of  twisted  baric  was  tied  across  it,  and 
^stened  to  the  tree.  A  number  of  small  round 
stones  lay  underneath,  with  which,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  call  the  people  together,  the  lam 
one  waS'Stnick.  1  could  not  imagine  its  use,  nnw, 
in  answn  to  my  inquiry,  the  native  teacher  said, 
"It  is  the  bell  with  which  we  call  the  people  to 
prayers."  It  appeared  metallic  to  a  great  degree, 
as  the  sound  pmduced  by  striking  it  was  coum- 
duable ;  but  not,  I  should  think,  such  as  coold 
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be  heard  at  a  distance.  These  circunutancea  «^ 
pear  trivial,  but  they  serve  to  shew  the  expedients 
retorted  to  in  a  state  of  society  so  peculiar  at  that 
DOW  prevailing  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

For  school  the  bell  it  rung,  the  shell  sounded, 
or  the  bar  of  iron  beaten,  only  once;  which  is 
about  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  before  it  commences. 
For  pubUc  worship  it  is  repeated  a  second  time — 
once  at  a  quarter  before  the  commencement,  and 
a^n  immediately  preceding  the  service ;  and  in- 
different as  the  meant  of  giving  public  notice  are, 
thete  it  no  cause  to  complain  of  delay  or  interrup- 
tion, from  the  late  attendance  of  the  people.  They 
are  punctual  in  repairing  to  the  house  of  prayei 
after  the  &st  intimation,  and  are  usually  all  as- 
sembled before  the  period  for  tlie  service  to 
commence  has  arrived.  Their  ready  and  early 
attendance  it  a  circumstance  cheering  to  their 
teachers,  who  often  receive  a  message,  informing 
tbem,  that  though  it  may  not  be  time  to  ring  th" 
second  bell,  the  house  is  full,  and  the  people  are 
waiting,  liis  is  not  only  manifested  with  regard 
to  their  Sabbath-day  tervices,  but  their  lecture  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  their  monthly  Missionary 
nrayer-nieetiugs.  It  is  true,  their  occupations  at 
home  are  seldom  very  urgent,  and  they  have  not 
much  to  neglect ;  it  is  nevertheless  encouraging  to 
notice,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  avoid  a  place  ol 
worship,  when  a  public  service  is  held. 
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ItntooTWl  drcnnatuieM  of  the  fenwlw  iMtrwcthw  la 
Deedle-worfc — lolnidactkM  of  EaropcoB  cMUag — It* 
iuBBence  npoa  the  people — Ficqont  dngaluitj  of  (hdr 
appeaimnce^DeTelopraeBt  of  pareatal  •fcettoa — b- 
creued  dcmasd  fat  Britiah  numufutnrta — Natire  hUa 
and  bolDcti — ReMOOa  for  encooTsginf  a  deaire  fcr  Ett- 
ropcaii  dreaa,  Itc — Sabbath  in  tlw  Soutb  Sea  Iilaada 
Occapatioiitofthe  pieccdiDgdar — Early  ■oniagpnyv- 
lD«etiiip — Sabbatli  School*— Order  of  dirine  aarrioe 
School  eierciiM — CoBtratt  with  idolatroos  worabip. 

While  the  enclosure  of  plantations  and  gardens,, 
the  erection  of  neat  ana  commodious  dwellii^, 
schools,  and  the  spacious  place  of  worship,  afiiec 
the  European  plan,  were  rapidly  altering  the 
aspect  of  the  settlement,  the  natives  themselves 
were  undergoin^achange  of  appearance  in  perfect 
harmony  with  this  transformation.  The  females, 
no  longer  exposed  to  that  humih'ating  neglect  to 
vhich  idolat^  had  subjected  them,  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  aomestic  life,  the  pleasure  resaltioe 
from  the  culture  of  their  minds,  the  ability  to  raid 
the  scriptures,  and  to  write  in  dieir  own  langnaee, 
in  which  several  excelled  the  other  sex  ;  they  alio 
became  anxious  to  engage  in  employments  iritich 
are  appropriated  to  their  own  sex  In  ctviliied  and 
Christian  communities.  They  were  therefore  taught 
o  wuf  K  at  their  needle,  and  soon  made  a  pleasug 
fiiddciency. 
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Tbe  HiwiDnBiieB'  wires  liad  taught  som6  few  hi 
Eimeo  [Hior  to  our  Bmral ;  but,  until  their  recep- 
tion  of  Chnstiaiiity,  they  conaidered  it  degrading 
to  Bttsch  tbemseWet  to  the  honaehold  of  foreigners, 
or  to  learn  any  of  their  uts  and  customfl ;  they 
also  thought  their  own  manner  of  wearing  a  piece 
of  native  or  foreign  cloth,  cast  loosely  round  the 
body,  preferable  to  the  Hurmiean  mode  of  dress, 
and  consequently  had  no  inducement  to  learn 
needlewotk,  or  any  other  female  employment 
Theywere,howeTer,now  anxious  not  only  to  adopt 
the  English  style  of  clothing,  but  also  to  be  able  to 
make  their  own  dresseB.  This  was  a  kind  of  In- 
ttmction  which  our  wives  were  competent  to  impart, 
'eren  before  they  had  acquired  a  sufHcient  know- 
ledge of  the  language  to  enable  them  to  teach  in 
the  schools.  Mis.  Ellis  had  eneaged  in  it  ever 
since  our  arrival  in  Eimeo ;  and,  as  soon  as  we 
were  settled  in  the  Leewaid  Islands,  some  were 
daily  occupied  in  teaching  the  native  females  to 

In  Hnahine  a  lai^  class  attended  every  after- 
noon  fiom  two  o'clock  till  five,  alternately  at  our 
respective  houses,  where  Mrs.  Barff  and  Mrs.  Ellis 
met,  and  spent  the  afternoon  pleasantly  in  each 
trther's  society,  and  unitedly  teaching  the  females 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  The  natives,  in 
general,  now  considered  it  a  great  favour  to  be 
taught,  though  it  was  sometimes  found  that  they 
had  entertained  very  incorrect  ideas  of  the  motives 
by  whidi  their  instructors  were  iniluenced.  A 
youi^  woman  had  attended  very  regularly  for  some 
weeks,  and  had  learned  to  use  her  needle  as  well 
as  could  be  expected  in  that  time.  One  Saturday 
night  she  presented  herself  with  our  native  domes- 
tics, and  begged  to  be  paid  her  wages  for  learning 
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to  WW  1 '  Mrs.  Ellis  BBJci,  Why  ahoald  I  pay  you  7 
in  OUT  country  it  is  customary  for  those  ioBtructed 
to  pay  their  teachen.  The  woman  answered  with 
some  earnestness,  Yon  asked  me  to  come  snd 
learn — 1  have  been  here  so  long — I  have  levnt. 
It  must  be  in  some  way  adrantageons  to.yon,  or 

rm  would  not  have  been  so  anxioas  abost  it ;  and  aa 
have  done  what  you  wished  me  to  do,  you  oogfat 
to  pay  me  fbt  it.  She  was  told  that  the  labour  of 
teaching  Bad  been  gratuitous,  and  the  adTanlage 
resaltiiig'  was  aU  her  own ;  and  appeared  satisfied 
when  assured,  that  now  she  had  learned,  she 
should  be  re^larly  paid  for  the  needlework  abe 
might  do.  lliis,  howerer,  at  the  time  to  which 
I  now  refer,  1619,  was  a  rare  occorruice; 
although,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  HiseioD,  ft 
bad  been  frequently  manifested,  not  only  ia 
regard  to  neeiUework,  but  every  departmnrt  of 
instructian. 

Accustomed  only  to  perftmn  those  Mrrices  tkM 
were  for  the  advantage  of  foreJgnen,  the  natrraa 
had  been  usually  paid  for  the  same.  T^iey  could 
not  conceive,  ao^ithstanding  tbe  frequoit  eKpl»- 
nations  given,  why  the  Misuonaries  rinnhl  be  se 
desirous  for  their  learning  to  reed,  Ac.  if  tfaey 
were  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  benefited  tben^: 
hence,  many  of  the  early  sdiolan  expected  to  Be 
paid  for  learning,  and  I  believe  scnne  tar  appeaiinr 
at  the  chapel,  iliis,  however,  was  only  maaifeatea 
during  the  time  when  very  few  conU  be  ' 
to  attend,  and  none  perhaps  came  6om 
fluence  of  that  desire  for  Christian  in 
which  attended  the  general  profession  of  CStristi* 
anity.  After  this  period,  it  was  oidy  shewn  t^ 
those  who  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  tbe 
fevour  of  their  superiors. 
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European  cloths,  cottonB  in  pBiticnlar,  had  long 
been  &vounte  articles  of  barter  with  the  Datives, 
on  account  of  their  durability  compared  with  native 
manufiicture,  their  adaptation  to  the  climate,  varie- 
gated and  showy  colours,  and  the  trifling  injury 
they  sustained  from  wet.  lliey  no  longer  traded 
for  ardent  spirits,  muskets,  powder,  &c.  and  were 
consequently  enabled  to  procure  larger  quantities 
of  British  woven  cloth.  Hitherto,  however,  they 
had  generally  worn  the  European  cottons,  &c.  in 
the  native  manner,  either  as  a  light  lehei,  thrown 
over  the  shoulder,  a  parev  wound  round  the  waist, 
or  aku  buu,  a  kind  of  large  scarf  or  shawl,  loosely 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  They  were 
now  desirous  to  assimilate  their  dresses  in  some 
degree  to  oars.  Mrs.  Nott  and  Mrs.  Crook  made 
one  or  two  loose  dressing-^wiis  for  Pomare,  af^ 
apattero  irom  us.  This  mtroduced  the  fashion, 
ftiid  many  of  the  women  made  others  for  theu 
husbands. 

The  first  garment  in  general  use  among  the 
females,  was  a  kind  of  Roman  tunic,  usually  of 
vhite  or  bine  calico,  these  being  their  favourit« 
colours.  .It  was  fastened  round  the  neck  with  a 
short  collar,'  which,  if  possible,  was  united  by  a 
bright  gilt  or  plated  button.  The  sleeves  were 
long  and  loose,  and  buttoned  at  ihe  wrists,  while 
the  lower  parts  reached  nearly  to  the  ankles.  On 
the  outside  of  ibis,  they  wore  the  pareu  round  the 
iraist,  aitd  reaching  below  the  knees.  The  colour 
of  these  articles  was  generally  in  perfect  contrast- 
When  the  loose  European  dress  was  white,  the 
pareu,  worn  round  the  waist  on  the  outside  of  it, 
was  of  darit  blue;  one  end  of  it  was  sometimes 
thrown  carelessly  over  the  shoulder,  or  hung 
looaely  on  the  aim,  heightening  the  dotcI  and  not 
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tmpleaflng  effect  [woduced  b^  their  bleadlng,  Ja 
the  apparel  of  the  same  individual,  the  Rncient 
native  with  the  modem  European  costume.  Their 
dress  tbns  indicated,  equally  with  their  half-natire 
snd  balf-forei^  dwellings,  the  peculiar  plastic, 
forming;  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  advancement 
of  diat  process  which  was  then  constantly  imparting 
to  it  some  fresh  impression,  and  developing  new 
tiaha  of  character  with  rapid  and  delightfiJ  pro- 
gression. 

As  the  natives  experienced  the  convenience  of 
the  new  dresses,  their  desire  for  them  increased, 
and  the  long  looae  dress  soon  became  an  erery-day 
garment,  while  others  of  a  finer  texture,  made 
alter  the  European  fashion,  were  procured  fi» 
special  occasions.  From  making  plain,  straight- 
forward garments,  the  more  expert  were  anxious 
to  advance  still  higher;  and  in  process  of  time, 
frills  appeared  round  the  neck ;  and,  ultimately, 
caps  covered  the  heads,  and  dioes  and  stockings 
clothed  the  feet.  Oar  assemblies  now  Bsstimcd 
quite  a  civilized  appearance,  every  one,  wfaoR 
means  were  sufficient  to  procure  it,  dresnng  in  t 
garment  of  European  clo^. 

These  changes  in  the  exterior .  of  the  people 
were  sometimes  attended  with  rather  humonnti 
circumstances.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  first 
time  the  queen,  and  about  half  a  dozen  of  the 
chief  women  of  Huahine,  appeared  in  puUic, 
wearing  the  caps  which  had  been  sent  as  a  present 
by  some  ladies  in  England.  It  was  some  time 
after  the  adoption  of  the  English  dress.  When 
they  first  entered  with  their  bonnets  on,  much 
surprise  was  not  excited ;  but  when  these  were 
removed,  and  the  cap  appeared,  they  viewed  each 
other  for  some  time  most  significantly,  without, 
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however,  saying  a  word,  yet  each  leemiiig  to  won- 
der whether  her  head,  with  its  new  appendages, 
resembled  in  appearance  that  of  her  neighbour. 
The  attendants,  and  others  who  were  not  so  dis- 
tinguished, after  recovering  from  evident  astonish- 
ment at  seeing'  the  Huahinian  ladies  for  the  first 
thne  in  European  caps,  were  by  no  means  sparing 
in  their  remarks.  Some  olwerved,  they  were 
perhaps  designed  to  keep  the  head  cool ;  others, 
to  keep  it  warm  ;  and  odiers  supposed  they  were 
to  preserve  it  from  the  flies  and  the  mnsquitoes. 
All  agreed  that  they  looked  very  strange,  and  the 
wearers  appeared  to  think  so  themselves ;  but  it 
was  Bupp<Med  to  be  according  to  the  usage  of  ladies 
in  England, — and  to  the  despotism  of  fashion, 
even  here,  all  minor  considerations  were  rendered 
■ubeervient. 

I^e  desire  to  obtain  foreign  clothing  was  now 
very  great,  equal  to  that  with  which  they  sought 
iron  tools ;  and  whenever  they  procured  one  ardclo 
of  It,  it  was  worn  forthwith,  without  waiting  till 
the  suit  was  completed.  This  often  rendered  their 
appearance  to  a  European  eye  exceedingly  ludi- 
crous. There  was  a  degree  of  propriety  usually 
manifested  by  all  classes  of  the  females  in  their 
dress :  they  either  paid  more  attention  to  their 
appearance  than  the  other  sex,  or  were  better 
informed ;  and  the  only  inconsistency  we  ever 
observed  was  that  of  a  woman's  sometimes  wearing 
a  coat  or  jacket  belonging  to  her  husband  or  bro^ 
ther.  The  men,  however,  were  less  scrupulous : 
and  whetlier  it  resnlted  from  their  fondness  of 
variety,  or  a  supposition  that  the  same  clothes^ 
worn  in  different  ways,  would  appear  like  distinct 
articles  of  dress,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  I  have 
seen  a  stocking  sometimes  on  the  leg,  and  loine- 
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times  on  th«  aim,  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons  woni 
.one  part  of  the  day  in  a  proper  manner,  and  daring 
.anotner  part  tLiown  over  uie  ahouldere,  the  utna 
of  the  vearer  stretched  through  the  legs,  and  the 
-waistband  buttoned  round  the  chesL 

Hieii  awn  dreas  waa  remarkably  simple  in  ita 
tona  and  s^tpearance,  and  was  generally  more  or 
leas  suited  to  their  vocation.  When  employed 
in  agricultwal  parsutts,  or  in  fishing,  in  which 
occupation  they  were  as  much  in  the  sea  as  out  of 
Jt,  the  men  seldom  wore  any  other  dress  than  tbetr 
lAere  or  man,  a  Ixoad  girdle  passed  sereral  times 
round  the  body.  At  other  times  they  wore  k 
:parev,  which  reached  horn  the  waist  to  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  Over  the  shoulders,  when  not  at  work, 
they  woi«  a  loose  aht  (not,  a  kind  of  scarf  ot 
mantle,  in  some  degree  resembling  the  IUhdbb 
toga. ;  or  they  appeared  m  the  tipula,  an  article  of 
dress,  having  an  aperture  in  the  centre  throu^ 
which  the  head  is  passed,  the  other  parts  extend- 
ing over  the  shoulders,  breast,  and  hack.  The 
tiputa  was  generally  worn  by  the  chie&  and  aU 
persons  of  respectability. 

This  article  is  common  to  all  the  South  Sea 
Islandere,  and  resembles  in  erery  re^ject,  except- 
ing the  material  of  which  it  is  fabricated,  Uw 
poncho  worn  by  the  aborigines  of  South  America, 
inhabiting  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Pacific. 
The  cranbination  of  these  with  some  parts  of  the 
men's  apparel  worn  in  Europe,  produced  an  effect 
less  [Jeadng  than  the  appaiti  of  the  females. 
Appearance  and  convenience,  however,  were  not 
much  considered  by  the  Society  Islanders,  and  it 
was  often  amusing  to  see  a  native  mm  ca^le, 
without  waistcoat  or  shirt,  with  a  maro  or  parea 
round  hit  waist,  and  a  &shtonably  made  black  coU 
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on  his  back.  The  men  are  generally  above  the 
middle  stature,  and  proportionably  stout,  bo  that 
fev  of  the  coats,  &c.  belonging  to  the  captains  or 
officeiB  of  vessels  touching  at  the  islands  were 
large  enougifa.  If,  however,  they  conld  by  any 
means  tbrust  their  large  muscular  amis  through 
the  sleeves,  tt  wrs  thought  to  fit  very  well.  Not- 
withstanding the  warmth  of  the  climate,  they  are 
-fond  of  wearing  the  coat  buttoned ;  and  althou|^ 
when  thus  fastened  it  appeared  less  repulsive  to 
oar  opinions  of  propriety,  than  when,  standing 
iq>en,  it  exposed  the  naked  brealt  of  the  wearer, 
it  was  often  quite  distressing  to  see  the  imprisoned 
and  pinioned  arms  occasionally  stni^ling  for 
liberty,  and  the  perapiration  oozing  from  the  pore* 
of  the  skin,  indicating  the  laborious  confinement 
of  the  body  it  enclosed. 

'Diese  were  scenes  witnessed  immediately  after 
the  general  adoption  of  European  clothing.  Most 
of  those  who  wear  it  now  are  able  to  procnre  at 
least  one  complete  suit,  and  consequently  appear 
less  singular.  In  the  anangement,  however,  of  the 
different  articles  of  a  complete  drees,  they  were  at 
first  et^nally  unhappy,  and  not  unfrequently  present- 
ed an  appearance  wUch  it  was  impossible  to  behold 
with  gmvity,  A  tall  man  was  sometimes  seen  with 
a  hat  and  shoes,  without  stockings,  a  long  surtout 
black-cloth  coat,  with  the  collar  turned  up  and 
buttoned  close  to  his  chin,  and  over  his  black  coat 
a  white  frilled  shirt,  the  collar  unbuttoned,  and 
the  bosom  thrown  open,  the  sleeves  drawn  up 
towards  the  elbows,  and  the  outline  of  the  other 
parts  appearing  in  strong  contrast  with  the  blai^ 
coat  undemeatii,  which  reached  to  his  ankles. 
Such  an  appearance  was  more  tiiaa  once  presented, 
•nd  the  reason  assigned  ttx  it  was,  that  the  shirt 
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was  so  much  HDoller  than  the  coat,  tliat  had  it, 
instead  of  the  coat,  been  put  underneath,  it  wotild 
not  have  been  seen.  Althou^  exhibited  in  the 
person  of  a  chief,  the  incoi^ruity  of  such  aa 
airangement  furnished  matter  of  ridicule  even  tor 
themselves,  and  is  now  nerer  seen. 

European  articles  of  dress  are  in  the  greatest 
demand  ;  this  method  of  clothing  being  adopted 
by  all  whose  means  enable  them  to  procure  either 
cotton  or  woollen  cloth  ;  and  there  are  few,  who, 
by  preparing  arrow-root,  feeding  p^,  manufac- 
turing cocoa-nut  oil,  or  other  labour,  cannot  pur- 
chase from  the  shipfung  a  suit  of  foreign  clothing. 
I  have  frequently  been  delighted  to  see  familiea  ot 
natives  going  on  board  the  nssels,  or  repturing  to 
the  market-house  on  shore  with  the  produce  of 
their  labour,  and  when  they  have  arrived  at  (be 

Elace  of  barter,  and  the  captain  or  the  merchant 
as  spread  before  them  his  attractive  gtXMla,  gloi^ 
and  bright  in  all  the  shining  colours  of  which  tbn 
are  so  fond,  the  parent's  eye  has  often  glanced 
over  them,  in  wonder  when  and  how  they  were 
made.  T^ey  have  been  seen  occasionally  looking 
down  to  notice  what  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  little  boy  or  giri,  standing,  perhaps,  beside 
them ;  and  if  they  thou^t  the  child  conld  not 
distinctly  see  the  different  pieces,  they  have  lifted 
it  up,  that  it  might  look  over  the  table,  and  then 
have  adced  the  child  which  it  would  like  to  have. 
Sometimes  the  child  would  smile  and  har^  its 
head,  and  fall  upon  its  mother's  shoulder,  as  if  it 
knew  not  which  to  choose.  At  other  times  h 
would  point  to  one,  upon  which  the  merchant  hat 
been  directed  to  cut  off  so  much  as  would  make 
a  frock  or  gown  :  it  has  been  folded  up,  and  ginn 
to  the  cfa0d;   and  while  the  parents'  eyes  havfl 
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mariced  the  pleasure  of  the  child  as  it  has  held  the 
new  frock  on  its  arm,  the  smite  on  their  otm  coun- 
tenances has  declared  the  pleasure  they  experi- 
enced. In  many  instances  I  have  seen  a  ^nnent 
for  the  mother  next  selected ;  and  then  the  bther, 
with  the  remainder  of  their  native  produce,  has 
purchased  some  articles  for  himself.  Their  firat 
efibrt  now  is  ^nerally  to  purchase,  and  to  learn  to 
make  light  clothing  for  their  children  ;  and  there 
are  periuips  few  parents  in  the  islands  who  woald 
think  of  purchasing  a  garment  for  themselvea, 
while  their  little  one  was  destitute. 

It  is  a  pleasing  fact,  which  demonstrates  un- 
equivocallj  that  the  South  Sea  Islanders  are  not 
deficient  in  capacity,  but  are  capable,  when  in- 
ducement sufficient  is  offered,  of  acquiring  habits 
of  close  industry,  that  in  the  islands  of  Raiatea 
and  Huahine,  or  any  of  the  stations  in  the  Leeward 
Islands,  there  was  haidly  an  adult  female,  except- 
ing the  aged  and  infirm,  who  could  not  use  her 
needle  so  as  to  make  her  own  clothes,  and  those' 
required  by  other  members  of  the  femily.  I  hare 
not  had  equal  opportunity  of  knowing  what  pTt>- 
gress  the  females  in  the  Windward  Islands  have 
made,  but  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  highly  cre- 
ditable to  their  application. 

The  occupation  furnished  by  the  new  order  of 
things  that  has  followed  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  one  of  the  important  sources  of  their 
present  enjoyment.  But  this  is  not  the  only  ad- 
vantage resaltiag  therefrom.  It  has  opened  a  new 
channel  for  commercial  enterprise,  and  has  actually 
created  a  ma^et  for  British  manufoctures,  the 
consumption  of  which,  among  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  that  have  received  the  Gospel,  is  already 
goniiderable.     Mr.   Stewart    estimates    that    the 
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trade  of  four  Aoaerican  merchants  in  the  Sandwid 
Islands  amounts  to  one  hundred  thousand  doUm 
a  year ;  this,  however,  is  a  far  greatsT  amount  than 
that  of  all  the  other  islands  of  Poiyneua.  Hn 
demand  will  increase  in  the  exact  proportion  in 
which  industry  ehall  augment  the  produce  of  the 
islands,  and  the  property  of  their  inhabitants.  Hui 
is  a  consideration  which,  tfaoagfa  coafessedly  Teiy 
inferior  to  many,  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  t^ 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  alteratioii  of 
society  wliidi  is  now  attending  Minknary  effixtt 
in  rarious  parts  of  the  world,  bat  patticnUrly  in 
such  countries  as  Africa,  Hadagaacar,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Shoes  and  hats  are  not  much  less  in  demand 
than  cottons  or  wodlens ;  and  these  also  most,  for 
the  present,  and  probably  for  many  years  to  come, 
be  supplied  from  England  or  America.  Although 
the  light  hats,  made  with  a  fine  sort  of  gnus,  or 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  are,  in  our  estimation,  remaik- 
^ly  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  most  of  the 
men,  making  any  pretensioM  to  respectability, 
strive  to  possess  an  English  hat.  Vfe  wen  for  a 
long  time  surprised  at  the  partiality  of  the  nstim 
for  wof^en  cloth,  and  haidly  knew  how  to  aoccNBl 
for  it,  as  it  does  not  altogether  arise  from  its  being 
more  durable.  At  one  time,  no  article  of  dresi 
was  more  acceptable  to  the  men  than  a  thick 
shaggy  great  coat,  which,  to  us,  it  was  qaite  <ip- 
pressive  even  to  heboid.  Many  porchMed  wm 
aTidity  a  thick  Uanket,  which  tliey  wonld  wew  w 
an  ahubun  over  the  shoulders,  or  a  parra  mod 
the  waist.  Frequently,  when  we  have  been  bv- 
dened  with  the  lightest  crape  or  nankeen  dnss,  a 
native,  by  no  means  deficient  in  corpulency,  woaU 
walk  severaJ  miles  with  tn  ordinary.  giBSt  loUt 
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without  tteetning  to  eiperience  more  than  umal 
iaconreoience.  I  aevet  heard  them  c<H&plain  of 
the  heat ;  and  the  cauM  of  their  af^wrent  iiuensi- 
bility  to  its  oppreMive  inflneace  is  probably  to  be 
found  ia  their  being  earij  exposed,  and  constantly 
habituated,  to  the  climate. 

Early  in  the  year  1620,  another  important 
change  took  place  in  the  drraa  of  the  Society  Is- 
landers ;  Directing  not  only  their  appearance,  but 
tending  perhaps  ultimately  to  alt£r  their  physical 
Structure.  This  was  the  introduction  of  hats  and 
bonnets.  If  the  skulls  of  those  nations  that  wear 
DO  covering  on  their  heads,  are  thiclcer  tlian  thoee 
who  do,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  craoiums  of 
the  Tahitians  will  be  much  thmner  in  a  few  gene- 
rations, ^an  they  have  been  prior  to  this  pwiod ; 
■iace,  iiom  their  earliest  history,  they  appear  to 
baye  gone  abroad  bareheaded.  The  inhabttants 
RwineTly  wore  a  kind  of  bonnet,  or  rather  shade 
for  the  eyes,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  many  of  them  tasteful  and 
elegant.  They  were  called  taupoo  ot  taunuxta, 
and,  as  the  latter  name  signifies,  were  designed  to 
skreen  the  face  or  eyes ;  it  being  composed  of  tau, 
to  hang  upon  or  cover,  and  ntaia,  face  or  eyes.  It 
was  worn  on  the  forehead  immediately  below  the 
hair,  and  festened  by  a  narrow  leaflet  passing 
round  the  back  of  the  head  above  each  of  the  ean, 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  back  and  upper  part  of 
the  hekd  entirely  exposed. 

-  The  first  native  bonnet  we  have  heard  of,  as 
manufactured  in  the  islands,  was  finished  while 
we  resided  in  Afareaitu,  by  Mrs.  Ellis.  It  was 
made  for  our  infant  daughter,  with  leaflets  of  the 
fim-teaved  palm,  brought  from  the  Marquesas; 
and  the  first  hat  we  ever  saw  that  had  been  made 
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there,  was  one  the  same  individual  made  for  me  at 
Huahine,  with  the  >ame  kind  of  leaves,  which  wen 
platted  by  a  sailor  in  Eimeo.  Hata  and  bonnets 
were,  however,  introduced  among  the  natives  bj 
our  ftiends  in  Raiatea,  with  whom  many  valnaUe 
improvements  have  originated  ;  and  the  first  hati 
and  bonnets  ever  m^e  in  the  islands,  and  wwn 
by  the  natives,  were  made  by  Mrs.  Williams  and 
Hts.  Threlkeld,  in  the  spring  of  1820.  Their  ap- 
pearance on  the  heads  of  the  natives  of  Raiatea 
produced  no  slight  sensation  there ;  and  the  report 
of  their  use,  aa  it  spread  throng  the  islands,  occ*- 
sioned  a  considerable  stir. 

Highly  approving  oT  whatever  had  a  tendencr 
to  civilize  the  natives,  w  to  fiimish  them  widk 
useful  employment,  we  rejoiced  at  their  introduc- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  natives  of 
Huahine  to  follow  the  example  of  their  Raiatean 
neighbours.  Whether,  however,  they  were  influenced 
by  a  feeling  of  pride  which  made  them  averse  to 
imitate  the  Raiateans,  or  an  unwillingness  to  in- 
crease their  domestic  employments,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  the  females  in  general,  the  queen  and 
chief  women  in  particular,  seemed  at  first  detei^ 
tuned  to  resist  the  innovation.  The  men  rejoiced 
at  the  idea  of  making  hats;  and  yet,  aotwith- 
■tandmg  this,  and  the  repeated  oders  of  Mrs. 
Barff  and    Hn.  Ellis  to  teach  the  females  to 

elat,  and  to  make  the  plat  into  bonnets  and 
ats,  they  were  exceedingly  averse  to  learn.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  those  in  Raiatea,  tbetr 
teachen  mode  b«inets  for  themselves  with  the 
bark  of  the  purau  ;  and  though  the  chief  wranen 
acknowledged  that  they  looked  very  wdt  on  than, 
they  said  they  had  not  yet  procured  the  articlea 
necessary  to  fonn  a  complete  European  diesa,  thai 
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many  were  still  without  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
that  it  would  be  quite  ridiculous  for  tha  head  to  be 
covered  with  a  bonnet  after  the  fashion  of  the 
foreigners,  while  the  feet,  like  those  of  the  islanden 
in  general,  were  without  shoes.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  several  of  the  natives  of  our  island 
sailed  over  to  Raiatea,  and  returned  with  very 
flattering  accounts  of  the  improved  appearance  of 
those  who  wore  hats  and  bonnets.  This  induced 
in  several  of  the  chief  women,  who  bad  at  least  one 
complete  English  dress,  a  desire  to  leara  to  make 
them,  and  ultimately  to  substitute  the  European 
bonnet  for  the  native  taumata.  A  visit  which  a 
number  of  chiefs  and  their  wives,  from  Raiatea, 
paid  to  Huafaine,  increased  their  eagerness  for  this 
new  article  of  dress — which,  when  once  adopted, 
was  never  laid  aside. 

The  desire  now  became  general,  and  was  not 
confined  to  those  who  possessed  other  articles  of 
foteign  dress,  it  being  extended  even  to  such  as 
had  none.  Thus,  wearing  a  hat  and  bonnet  was 
the  first  advance  they  made  towards  a  more  civilized 
appearance  and  dress.  Our  houses  were  now 
thronged  by  individuals  anxious  to  be  instructed : 
and  so  soon  as  Mrs.  Barff  or  Mrs.  Ellis  had 
taught  any  of  the  females,  these  immediately 
taught  others ;  and  those  who  excelled  in  the  fine- 
ness of  their  platting,  or  in  putting  it  together, 
were  fully  employed  by  the  chiefs  and  others,  and 
derived  no  small  emolument  from  their  new  avo- 
cation. Dress  making  and  straw-bonnet  mak- 
ing, now  profitable  employments  to  a  number  of 
females,  were  certainly  the  first  regular  female 
occupations  from  civilized  society  being  intro- 
dnced  into  the  islands.  The  hats  and  bonneta 
v^ere  at  first  made   with  the   inner  bark  ot  the 
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■lender  kutches  of  tbe  punin,  or  the  leaves  of  a 
fine  species  of  nub.  Tbe  lbrm«r  was  beautifully 
white  and  gjosay,  while  the  latter  was  of  a  yellow 
colotir,  and  raoch  more  finn  and  doraUe,  on  which 
account  it  was  prefencd  fw  hats.  The  ont^  hats 
I  wore  in  the  iuands  duiing  the  aubseqnent  jean 
of  my  reaideiice  there,  were  made  with  this  ma- 
terial ;  md  in  that  climate  I  should  never  desire 
any  otber.  t^e  use  of  hats  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  all  tbe  Eoropean  thread  in  the  islands  was 
soon  expended.  Hoc  were  no  habeidasheia* 
■hops  at  hand,  whence  a  supply  could  be  pro- 
cured ;  reooarse  was  therefore  had  to  native  pro- 
ductions. Some  employed  the  long  filaments  of 
the  diied  planlain-smlk ;  and  others  split  the  thin 
baik  of  the  puran  into  fine  threads  or  filves,  and, 
though  not  equal  in  strength  to  the  twisted  thread, 
both  answered  remarkably  well. 

Hue  bonnets  were  in  many  instancea  scaieely 
finished,  when  anotherdtfiiculty  met  their  possesson. 
They  had  observed  that  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  Missionaries,  however  plain  their  dress,  wore 
a  riband  and  strings  to  their  bonnets,  and  they 
had  often  observed  a  greater  profusion  of  tran- 
mittgs  attached  to  those  worn  by  the  wives  of  the 
captains,  or  the  female  passengers,  in  any  of  the 
vessels  that  tooched  at  the  islands ;  they  ihovfore 
imagined  that  in  point  of  improvement  they  might 
almost  as  well  appear  without  a  bonoet,  as  with 
one  destitute  of  these  appendages,  lliese,  how- 
ever, it  was  no  easy  matter  to  procure,  and  ihej 
would  at  that  time,  certainly,  have  been  the  last 
article  a  captain  or  trader  would  have  thought  of 
taking  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  barter.  A  few 
of  the  chief  women  were  furnished  with  an  Gi^nh 
riband,  which  was  c«msidered  as  valnablo  as  an 
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embioidery  of  gold  would  be  in  some  circles  of 
society. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were, 
howerer,  ander  th«  necessity  of  exerciiting  their 
iugenaity  to  provide  a  substitute.  Those  they 
ftimisbea  were  various,  and  such  perfaape  as  few 
English  females  would  have  thought  of.  A  part 
of  a  black  coat,  or  a  soldier's  ied*jacket,  cut  into 
stripe  about  two  inches  wide,  was  greatly  esteem- 
ed. Next  to  this,  ribands  of  native  cloth,  dyed 
with  showy  colours,  were  employed ;  while  o^en 
used  a  string  of  the  baric  from  a  branch  of  the 

Cau,  inth  the  outer  rind  scraped  off,  the  inner 
k.  washed  and  bleached,  passed  lonnd  the  bon- 
net, and  tied  under  the  chin. 

Trimmings  are  not  so  scarce  now  as  (brmerly, 
bnt  the  supply  taken  is  stitl  inadequate  to  die 
requirements  of  the  people,  among  whom  bonnets 
and  hats  are  now  so  common,  diat  before  I  left 
the  Leeward  Islands,  scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  was  to  be  seen  out  of  doors  without  one — 
many  of  them  possessing  two,  and  sometimes  three 
or  four. 

They  are  made  entirely  by  the  females,  who 
manufacture  not  only  for  themselves,  their  hus- 
bands, and  their  children,  but,  in  gome  of  the 
stations,  several  have  formed  themselves  Into  a 
kind  of  society,  for  the  purpose  of  making  bonnets 
for  the  poor  and  the  aged,  who  are  unable  to 
make  for  themselves.  The  bonnets  are  either  sewn 
together,  or  woven  throughout,  afler  the  manner  of 
Leghorns,  and  are  made  not  only  with  the  leaves 
of  the  man,  and  the  bark  of  the  purau,  but  of  the 
fine  white  layers  of  the  inside  of  Uie  plantain  stalk, 
the  leaf  of  the  sugar-cane .  and  a  strong  and  beao- 
trfiil  species  of  fine  gim. 
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It  ma^  perhaps  be  supposed,  by  those  wbo  >re 
unacquaiDted  with  the  circumstances,  that  the 
wives  of  the  Misskmaries  have  not  acted  jadi- 
ciously  ID  iotroducing  and  cherishing  a  deure  f<M 
Jress.  It  may  be  lliougbt  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  engender  pride,  occupy  the  head  and 
the  hands  ^mut  trifles,  to  the  neglect  of  more 
important  matters,  inducing  them  to  devote  to 
the  adorning  of  the  person  that  time  which 
might  with  greater  advant^e  be  appropriated 
to  the  cultivation  of  morals,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds.  The  Missionaries,  however, 
have  not,  in  any  degree,  introduced  the  love 
of  finery ;  they  found  it  there,  and  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  produced  any  change  for  the 
worse,  in  the  taste  of  a  people,  by  whom  a  binck 
coat  fringed  round  the  edge  wiUi  red  feathers 
was  considered  a  suitable  dress  even  for  a  higfa- 
priest.  The  most  showy  Eitgltsh  dress  they  ever 
saw,  would  probably,  in  the  estimation  of  eve^ 
beholder,  appear  comparatively  plain,  when  placed 
by  the  side  of  those  the  natives  formerly  wore, 
l^e  splendid  appearance  of  the  loose  and  flowing 
ahu  puu,  or  the  richness  of  the  tiputa,  dyed  in  their 
bright  and  favourite  scarlet  and  yellow  coloun, 
together  with  some  of  their  head-dresses  of  tropic- 
bird  feathers,  and  garlands  of  the  gayest  flowers, 
five  them  certainly  an  imposing  appearance, 
he  farmer  continued  to  be  worn  alter  theii 
renunciation  of  idolatry ;  and  the  Missionaries 
knew  no  reason  why  they  should  recommend 
the  discontinuance  of  a  dress  to  which  the  nation 
was  accustomed,   merely  on  account  of  its  gaj 


person  is  invested,  iHit  in  the  feelJi^  of  the  heart 
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%ilh  wliicli  that  dreas  u  regarded,  that  the  evil 
exists — and  that  pride  does  not  consist  in  the 
wearing  of  Apparel  superior  to  that  to  which  an 
individual  may  have  been  accustomed,  or  to  that 
worn  by  othere,  provided  it  be  suitable  to  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  society  with  which  he  asso- 
ciates— they  did  not  disapprove  of  the  native 
dresses.  But  considering  the  danger  to  arise 
from  substituting  external  adornment  for  internal 
worth,  and  imagining  that  distinction  in  dress 
confers  an  adrnntage  on  its  wearer,  or  entitles 
him  to  that  which  he  would  not  otherwise  assume 
— the  Missionaries  were  led  to  conclude,  that  a 
l^hitian,  atrayed  in  a  scarlet  and  yellow  tiputa, 
or  invested  in  the  rich  fold  of  his  ahu  puu,  was 
perhaps  as  humble  in  mind  as  those  who  appeared 
desirous  to  divest  themselves  of  every  exterior 
ornament.  Their  principal  aim,  however,  was  to 
encourage  habits  of  industry ;  and  this,  from  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  Boil,  and  other  causes,  appeared  likely  to 
be  done  by  the  introduction  of  what  might  be 
called  artificial  wants,  which  should  operate  on 
the  native  mind  with  power  sufficient  to  induce 
labour  for  their  supply.  Idleness  has  been  n 
most  fruitful  source  of  many  of  their  vices  nt;il 
sufferings ;  and  when  we  have  seen  the  females  . 
working  with  their  needle,  or  with  the  straw  for 
their  bonnets,  See.  we  could  not  but  deem  it  an 
occupation  for  more  conducive  to  their  enjoyment, 
than  indolence,  or  their  former  unprofitable  and 
often  injurious  pastimes.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
'that  a  people  unaccustomed  to  mental  effort  should 
be  constantly  engaged  with  their  books,  Thiy 
did  not  relax  in  their  attendance  at  the  school,  or 
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Kny  ct  the  meetings  for  public  kutructioii ;    nd 

we   otMerved  with  >atisfactioD,    their  altered   ap- 

peannce  in  all  public   fHsemUies,  as  indicating 

an  improrement  in  civilization,  and  au  iDcreaM  of 

industry. 

llieir  regular  and  early  attendance  on  the  Sab- 
bath, e¥K  haa  beui,  and  still  is,  renuiricaUy  con- 
spicuous ;  the  day  is  to  them  a  aeason  of  holy  rest 
and  devotjooal  enjoyment.  Euepdng  in  Tahiti  and 
Eimeo,  there  is  now  no  island  on  which  more  than 
a  single  Missionary  resides,  and  consequendy 
public  fKeaching  only  at  the  station  which  he 
occupies.  The  principal  families  in  meet  of  the 
islands  have  removed  to  die  settlement,  (at 
the  benefit  of  regular  iastiuction.  Othen,  how- 
ever, occupy  lands  which  are  at  aome  distance; 
and  even  those  who  hare  erected  their  dwellinga 
near  the  residence  of  their  teacher,  having  plan- 
tations situated  in  a  remote  district,  are  often 
absent  for  several  days  bother.  Most  of  tbtm, 
however,  repair  to  the  settlement  for  the  Sabbath ; 
tad  it  is  a  spectacle  that  has  often  gladdened  oar 
hearts,  when,  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  we  hare 
seen  parties  from  every  direction  ^proacfaing,  bj 
land  or  by  water,  the  bay,  at  the  head  of  which 
our  setdemeat  was  formed. 

In  a  walk  through  the  village,  on  the  aftemoM 
of  the  day  preceding  the  Sabtulh,  looking  akwg 
the  shore,  we  have  often  beheld  the  light  canoe 
doabling  a  distant  point  of  land,  and,  with  its 
native  cloth  or  matting  sail,  wafted  towards  the 
station.  Othen  nearer  the  shore,  with  their  sails 
lowered,  have  been  rowed  by  the  men ;  while  ike 
wfHuen  and  children  were  sitting  in  the  stem, 
screened   from   the  un  by  a  temporary  awning. 
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Along  the  coast,  nrnny  were  tmlading  theit 
CBiioes,  or  dnwing  them  upon  the  beach  for 
■ecnrhy. 

The  Kbore  presented  a  scene  of  actmtf.  The 
crackling  fire  or  the  light  column  of  smoke  might 
be  seen  rising  through  the  district,  and  the 
natives  busily  engaged  in  cooking  their  victuals  for 
the  SaU>at}).  On  account  of  their  food  being 
dressed  for  tiie  Sabbath  on  the  Saturday,  that 
day  is  called  va/uuw  maa,  food-day.  As  the 
evening  approached,  multitudes  were  met  return- 
ing from  the  inland  streams,  whither  they  had 
repaired,  to  bathe  after  the  occupations  of  the 
day ;  the  men  bdnging  home  their  calabashes  of 
water  for  drinking,  or  their  aanot  of  Water  ftv 
washing  the  foet ;  while  the  females  were  carrying 
home  bundles  of  the  broad  leaves  of  the  hibiscus, 
which  they  had  gathered,  to  serve  instead  of  plates 
fcr  Sabbath  meals.  On  entering  the  dwellings  ou 
the  Saturday  evening,  every  thing  would  appear 
remarkably  neat,  orderly,  and  clean — their  food  in 
baskets— thdr  calabadtes  filled  witii  fresh  water — 
theii  fniit  gathered— 4nd  broad  hibiscus  leaves 
plucked  and  carefully  piled  up  for  use — their  clean 
garments  were  also  laid  out  ready  for  the  next  day. 
The  hours  of  tbe  evening,  instead  of  being  a  season 
of  the  greatest  care  and  hurry,  are,  I  believe, 
often  seasons  of  preparation — "  prelude  to  hours 
of  holy  rest." 

The  sacred  day  was  not  only  distinguished  by  a 
total  ceuation  from  labour,  trade  or  barter,  amuse- 
ments, and  vorldly  pleasure — but  no  visits  were 
made,  no  parties  of  company  entertained,  no  fire 
lighted,  nor  food  cooked,  except  in  cases  of  illness. 
I^is  Ktrict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  latter  points,  whereby  the  Tahitian 
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resemUed  the  Jewish  mne  peiiuipa  than  tbt 
Christian  Sabbath,  was  Dot  directly  incolcated  by 
the  Missionaries,  but  resulted  from  the  desire  <4 
the  natives  themselves  to  susoend,  during  this  day, 
their  ordinary  avocationa,  and  also  from  their  inii< 
tatKHi  of  the  conduct  of  (he  Misiioaaries  in  thia 
respect. 

We  have  always  been  actmstomed  to  have  oat 
nsual  beverage  prepared  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon ;  but  this  is  the  only  purpose  for  which,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  a  fire  has  ever  been  lighted  for 
any  of  the  Missionary  fainiliee;  and  when  destitute 
of  these  articles,  which  in  the  earlier  perioda  of 
the  Mission  was  often  the  case,  no  fire  was  lighted 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  their  food  was  invariably  dressed 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  prevented  their  requiring  fire  for  any  other 
purpose.  In  this  proceeding  they  were  influenced 
by  a  desire  that  their  domestics,  and  every  memba 
of  their  families,  mi^t  have  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tending public  wonhip. 

The  example,  thus  furnished  by  their  teachers, 
has  led  to  the  strict  and  general  obee^vaBce  of  the 
Sabbath  by  the  nation  at  large.  Theu-  private 
devotions  are  on  this,  as  well  as  other  mominga, 
usually  concluded  by  sunrise,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  assemble 
for  their  Sabbath  morning  prayer-meeting.  Be- 
sides a  service  in  English,  the  Missionaries  |xeacli 
twice  in  the  native  language,  and  visit  the  Sabbadi 
schools ;  these  services  are  as  many  as  they  are 
able  to  nndertalce  :  the  service  at  the  morning 
pra<fer~  meeting  is  therefore  performed  by  tite 
natives.  We  have,  however,  sometimes  att^tdtK^ 
and  always  with  satisfaction. 
-    It  is  impossible  to  coDceive  the  oootioiu  ol 
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delight  prodaced  by  witnessing  six  or  e^ht  hun- 
dred natives  assembling  at  this  hour  in  the  respec- 
tive chapels,  and,  on  entering,  to  see  a  native, 
one  who  was  perhaps  formerly  a  warrior  or  Areoi, 
or  even  au  idolatrous  priest,  stand  up,  and  read  a 
psalm  o^  hymn,  which  the  congregation  rise,  and 
sing.  A  portion  of  the  scriptures,  in  the  nativb 
language,  is  then  read ;  and  the  thanksgivings 
imd  petitions  of  the  assembly  are  offered  to 
Almighty  God,  with  a  degree  of  fervour,  ap- 
propriate use  of  scripture  language,  and  chast- 
ened devotional  feeling,  that  is  astonishing, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  but  a  few  years  before, 
they  were  ignorant  and  barbarous  idolaters.  A 
second  hymn  is  sung,  another  portion  of  scrip- 
ture read,  and  prayer  offered  by  another  indi- 
vidual— when  the  service  closes,  and  the  assembly 
retires. 

Soon  after  eight  o'clock  the  children  repair  to 
the  Sabbath- schools,  those  for  the  boys  and  girls 
being  distinct.  About  four  hundred  usually  attend 
in  Fare  :  they  are  divided  into  classes,  under  native 
teachers.  About  a  quarter  befoie  nine,  the  con- 
gregation begins  to  assemble,  and  at  nine  the 
morning  service  commences.  I  have  oflen  heard 
with  pleasure,  as  1  have  passed  the  Sabbath-schools 
rather  earlier  perhaps  than  usual,  the  praises  of  the 
Saviour  sun^  by  between  three  and  four  hundred 
juvenile  voices,  who  were  thus  concluding  their 
morning  exercise,  the  children  are  then  con- 
ducted to  the  chapel.Bach  class  led  by  its  respect- 
ive teacher,  the  girls  walking  first,  two  iibreast 
and  hand-in-hand,  clothed  very  generally  tn  Eu- 
ropean dresses ;  wearing  bonnets  made  witli  a  tine 
species  of  grass,  or  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  each  carry- 
ing in  her  hand  a  neat  little  basket,  made  with 
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umOar  materimls,  and  contaiBing'  k  catedum, 
h^mn-book.  Bad  testament :  the  little  bojs  follow- 
ing in  the  Mune  order ;  more  freqaenllf ,  however, 
arrayed  in  tlie  natiTe  ooetome,  hanng  a  little 
finelj'platted  wUte  m^  fringed  at  tbe  edgea, 
woand  roond  tfanr  loina;  another  of  t^  aame 
kind,  u  a  light  acarf,  dved  whh  Rowing  nadrr 
colours,  paswd  acron  their  t»eaatB,  and  dkrowM 
loosely  over  their  sboalden;  tbev  feet  naked, 
and  tbdr  bair  often  cut  short,  but  sometimea 
hanging  in  lia^ets  ov«'  their  opm  ooantenancea ; 
and  thar  heads  covered  with  a  neat  little  giaa 
or  straw  hat,  made  by  their  motliers  or  their 
aiaten. 

Before  Ae  aerrice  began,  diey  were  nsually  led 
to  the  scats  apiHopriated  for  them  in  the  chapel ; 
and  irtiere  there  have  been  gallntea,  ttwae  have 
been  occupied  by  the  schoUrs.  Frequently  we 
have  been  approaching  the  place  of  wonhip  at  the 
some  time  that  the  schools  have  entered  it,  «m1 
it  has  often  afibrded  us  satisfactiofi  to  behold 
a  father  ora  mother,  with  an  in&nt  in  anna, 
Blanding  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  that  grew 
by  the  aide  of  the  road  near  the  chapel,  to  see,  in 
the  line  of  acbcdars,  a  ton  or  daughter  pass  by. 
When  the  object  of  aflection  haa  ap|M««ched,  a 
smile  of  pleasure  has  indicated  the  gratification  of 
the  child  at  the  notice  taken  by  tbe  parent,  and 
that  smile  has  been  reciprocated  by  the  parent, 
who,  in  silent  glacUteas,  followed  to  tbe  house  of 
God. 

Hie  morning  service  commences  with  singii^, 
during  which  the  congregations  stand ;  a  portioa 
of  Bcriptiire  is  then  read,  and  prayer  ofiered,  the 
oongr^ation  kneeling  or  standing.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  singing  a  second  time ;  a  sermon  is  then 


preached,  after  which  Ei  short  hymn  is  aun^,  prayer 
IMvsented,  and  the  bcDedictkin  given  ;  wiih  which 
the  semce  closes,  betweea  half  past  ten  and  eleven 
o'cloclc. 

AlAough  the  religious  exercises  are  now  rather 
longer  thaji  they  were  when  the  people  first  began 
to  attend,  they  seldom  exceed  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  little  more  than  an  hour  at 
Other  times.  It  has  always  appeared  preferable, 
even  to  maltiply  the  serrices,  should  tliat  be  ne- 
cessary, than  weary  the  attention  of  the  people  by 
unduly  protracting  them.  In  the  religious  ser- 
Tices,  the  repeated  singing,  the  reading  prayers, 
«nd  preaching,  afibrd  safficient  variety  to  prevent 
their  being  irksome  or  dull,  while  there  is  nothing 
childish  and  unmeaning,  or  purely  ceremonial. 
When  the  congregation  has  dispersed,  the  children 
are  conducted  to  the  schools  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  came  to  the  chapel,  and  are  there  dis- 
missed by  one  of  their  teachers. 

In  the  afternoon  they  assemble  in  the  schools, 
and  read  the  scriptures,  and  repeat  hymns,  or  por- 
tions of  the  catechism,  and  are  questioned  as  to 
their  recollection  of  the  sermon  of  the  forenoon. 
We  have  sometimes  been  surprised  at  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  children  have  recited  the  text, 
divisions,  and  leading  thoughts  in  a  discourse,  with- 
out having;  written  it  down.  Often  it  has  been 
most  cheering  to  see  them  thus  employed  ;  exhi- 
biting all  the  n^ve  simplicity  of  childhood,  min- 
gled with  the  indications  of  no  careless  exercise  of 
mind  on  the  important  matters  of  relig^ioii.  It  is 
always  delightAil  to  watch  the  commencement  and 
prt^ress  of  mental  improvement,  and  the  early 
efforts  of  intellect;  but  it  was  peculiarly  so  here. 
In  the  Sabbath-schools  of  the  South  Sea  Isl  nds 
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the  mechanicai  parts  of  instruction  (namely,  learn- 
ing  to  read,  spell,  &c.)  are  not  attended  to;  the 
time  u  wholly  occapied  in  the  reli^ous  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils,  and  is  generally  of  a  cateche- 
tical kind. 

Many  of  the  parents  attend  ai  spectators  at  the 
Sabbatn- schools,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
the  delight  they  experience  in  beholding  the 
improvement  of  their  children,  and  in  attending 
at  an  exercise  often  advantageous  to  their  own 
minds.  The  greater  part  of  the  people,  however, 
spend  the  middle  of  the  day  in  their  own  dwell- 
ings. Foimerly  they  were  accustomed  to  sleep, 
but  we  believe  this  practice  is  by  many  disctm- 
tinued. 

The  public  service  in  the  evening  commences, 
in  most  of  the  stations,  about  a  quarter  before 
four,  and  is  perfonned  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  in  the  forenoon.  Meetings  for  reading  the 
scriptures  and  prayer  are  held  at  some  of  the 
native  houses  in  the  evening,  and  we  usually 
read  a  sermon  in  the  English  language  in  our 
own  families. 

The  attendance  of  the  people  is  regular,  and 
the  attention  seldom  diverted.  At  first  we  per- 
ceived a  great  inclination  to  drowsiness,  especially 
during  the  afternoon :  at  this  we  were  not  sur- 
prised, when  we  recollected  that  this  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  spend  several 
Iiours  every  day,  and  that  they  were  also  unac- 
nistomed  to  fixedness  of  attention,  or  exercise  of 
liinitght  on  a  particular  subject,  for  any  length  of 
time.  This  habit,  however,  has,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  very  greatly  diminished  in  all  the  islands, 
and  more  pariicuiiirly  where  congregations  regu- 
lar! v  assemble. 
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Ute  scrupulous  attention  to  the  outward  obs^- 
T&nce  of  tlie  Sabbath,  may  perhaps  in  some  (leo^ee 
be  the  result  of  the  impreuion  left  on  the  minds  d 
the  people  by  the  distinguishing  features  of  their 
fbnner  system,  in  which  all  t)ie  efficacy  of  their 
services  consisted  in  the  rigid  exactness  with  which 
Bocred  days  were  kept,  and  religious  ceremonies 
performed,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  motives 
and  dispositions  of  the  devotees.  To  have  kindled 
a  fire,  or  to  have  failed  in  the  observance  of  any 
rite  enjoined,  or  restriction  imposed,  during  their 
tabu,  or  sacred  seasons,  would  have  been  aufhcient, 
not  only  to  have  neutraliied  all  the  advantages 
expected  from  the  most  costly  offerings  or  tedious 
services,  but  would  have  exposed  the  offenders  to 
the  anger  of  the  god,  and  perhaps  to  death,  as  its 
consequence. 

With  many,  the  influence  of  a  system  so  in- 
flexible has  probably  operated  powerfully  in  pro- 
ducing this  uniform  attention,  at  least  to  the 
outwud  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  the  only  sacred 
day  now  recognized  amongst  them ;  with  others,  ■ 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  arises  from  the  in- 
fluence of  example,  and  the  respectability  it  was 
at  this  time  supposed  to  impart  to  individual  cha- 
racter; but  with  many  it  ori^nates  in  far  higher 
motives,  and  is  the  result  of  christian  principle  in 
r^^ard  to  what  they  consider  a  duty. 

A  number  of  instances,  strikingly  illustrative  of 
this  fact,  n%ht  be  adduced :  I  will,  however,  only 
refer  to  one.  A  man  came  to  the  Monday  even- 
bg  meeting  on  one  occasion,  and  said  bis  mind 
was  troubled,  as  he  feared  he  had  done  wrong. 
He  was  asked  in  what  respect ;  when  he  answered 
that,  on  the  [receding  day,  which  was  Ute  Sab- 
bath, when  returning  from  public  worship,  he  ob- 
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served  that  the  tide,  having  men  higher  than  moal, 
h«d  washed  out  to  aea  a  lai^  pah-  of  doable 
canoea,  which  he  had  left  on  the  beach.  At  firat 
he  thought  of  taking  a  smaller  canoe,  fetdiing 
back  the  larger  tmes,  and  fixing  them  in  a  place  <^ 
secnrity ;  but  while  he  was  deliberating,  itocciBmd 
to  his  recoUecdon  that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and 
that  the  scriptures  pndiibited  any  work.  H« 
therefore  allowed  the  canoes  to  drift  towatds  &m 
reef,  until  they  were  broken  on  the  rocks.  Bitt, 
he  added,  though  he  did  not  woik  on  the  Sabbath, 
hia  mind  was  troubled  on  accoant  of  the  loss  he 
had  sustained,  and  that  he  thought  was  wrong-. 
He  was  immediately  told  that  he  would  hare  done 
right,  had  he  fetched  the  canoes  to  the  shore  ob 
the  Sabbath.  When,  however,  it  wM  considered, 
that  perhaps  this  pair  of  canoes  had  cost  him 
nearly  twelve  monUis'  labour,  and  diat,  before 
they  were  lost,  he  was  comparatively  ridier  than 
many  an  English  merchant  is  in  the  posaession  of 
a  five  or  six  hundred  ton  vessel,  it  appears  a  re- 
markable instance  of  conscientious  re^d  for  dta 
Sabbath-day. 

Since  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  no  part  <^  tlte 


conduct  of  the  South  Sea  Islandera  has  immsaed 
«  fiMCtUvthaa 
their  attention  to  de  observance  of  the  Sutbatb. 


the  minds  of  foreign  visitants  more  fi 


[  never  saw  any,  even  the  most  KifeUgiotis,  or 
those  unirieDdly  to  Hisnona,  who  were  not  con- 
strained to  confess  that  it  sarpassed  all  they  had 
heard  or  imagined  coald  have  been  exhibited; 
while  others,  more  favonrably  disposed,  have  pub- 
licly declared  its  effect  on  their  own  mimb. 

When  Mr.  Crook  arrived  in  1816,  the  Mo 
reaching  Tahiti  on  the  Sabbath,  no  canoa  pnt  off, 
no  native  was  seen  on  the  beach,  no  ramka  in  mmj 
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part  of  the  dutnct — and  they  began  to  appreheod 
either  that  the  population  had  b^n  twept  off  by 
some  contagious  disease,  or  that  they  had  all  gone 
to  battle.  At  length  their  fean  were  removed  by 
one  or  the  party,  wbo  had  been  there  before,  ob- 
serving, that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  that  on  that 
day  the  natives  did  not  launch  liieir  canoes,  or 
li^t  their  fires,  &c.  In  1831,  Captain  Grimes 
"  was  surprised  at  the  regularity  and  good  order 
observed ;  the  children  of  the  Sabbath-school  were 
nshered  in  by  their  teachers  in  their  different 
classes,  with  as  much  uniformity  aa  we  see  in  public 
■dtools  in  London."  Several  masters  of  South  Sea 
whalers,  captains  and  officers  in  his  majesty's  navy, 
have  borne  the  most  decided  testimony  to  these 
&ct8.  A  naval  officer,  who  was  at  Tahiti  in  1823, 
stated,  that  he  visited  the  islands  under  a  consider- 
able degree  of  prejudice  against  the  Miasiooaiies, 
and  suspicion  respecting  the  reported  change 
among  the  people, — but  that  his  visit  had  entirely 
removed  both.  It  was  Friday  when  the  vessel 
arrived  ;  the  natives,  thronged  the  ship  with  fowls, 
fiiiit,  vegetables,  &c.  for  sale,  manifesting  consi- 
'  derable  earnestness  and  address  in  the  disposal  of 
their  goods.  The  same  was  continued  through  the 
second  day ;  but  on  the  third,  to  the  great  as- 
tonishment of  all  on  board,  no  individual  came 
near  the  ship,  assigning,  afterwards,  as  a  reason, 
that  it  was  the  Sabbath.  On  the  day  following, 
however,  the  trade  was  as  brisk  as  it  had  been 
on  thai  of  their  arrival.  Captain  Gambler,  who 
visited  them  in  the  same  year,  in  the  extracts 
from  his  journal,  which  hnve  been  published, 
states,  in  reference  to  the  laauner  of  attending 
the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  among  the  voung,  that. 
"  The  silence— the  order  preserved — tAe  devodoK 
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and  attention  paid  to  ^e  subject,  surprised  and 
pleased  me  beyond  measure."  "  Children,"  he 
adds,  "  are  seen  bringing  their  aged  parents  to 
the  church,  that  they  may  partake  of  the  pleasure 
they  derive  from  the  explanation  of  the  Bible." 
The  general  attention  to  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  the  exemplary  christian  deportment  of 
many  of  the  people,  have  proved  not  only  delight- 
fal,  but  beneBcial,  to  their  visitors;  and  we  are 
grateful  to  know,  that  occasioofd  and  transient, 
visits  to  the  christian  islands  of  the  Pacific,  have 
been  the  means  of  advantage  to  the  visitors; 
and  there  are  probably  many  instances  of  good, 
which  the  reve^tions  of  the  last  day  alone  will 
disclose. 

'  It  is  a  privilege  to  visit  a  country,  and  a  happi- 
ness to  live  in  a  community,  where  the  Sabbauu 
are  thus  spent,  and  prove  to  multitudes — 

"  ForetaslsB  of  heaTeo  on  earth  ^pledgea  ofjoj 
Surpassing  fsnuj'a  fli|;ht9  and  Gctioa'a  ilorj, 
The  preludes  of  a  least  that  caQHOt  clo]'. 
And  the  bright  oul-conrls  of  immortal  glory !' 

I^is  universal  observance  of  the  Sabbath-day 
appears  to  an  En^ishman  in  humiliating  contmst 
with  its  profanation  in  many  favoured  sections  of  his 
own  country.  The  contrast  is  still  more  striking 
when  compared  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
perverted  into  a  season  of  activity,  business,  and 
unwonted  gaiety  in  the  pnisuit  of  pleasure,  in 
Catholic  countries — but  it  never  appears  so  sur- 
[uising  as  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  the 
actual  state  of  the  people  themselves  only  s 
&if  years  a^.  No  Sabbath  had  then  dawDed 
tto  happy  multitudes  met  for  praise  and  prayer, 
90  lovely   throngs  of  children  gathered    m  tha 
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SaU>ath-scbools,  no  inspired  page  or  christian 
preacher  directed  their  attention  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath ;  bnt  when  the  devotees  met 
for  pubhc  worship,  it  wai  tinder  the  gloom  of 
OTenhadowing  trees,  amid  the  recesses  of  some 
rude  temple,  before  some  rustic  altar,  or  in  the 
presence  of  some  deitj  of  IVightful  form  and 
fearful  attributes,  the  ompring  of  their  own  ima- 
gination. 
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CHAP.   XVII. 


Public  aMemblin  during  the  veak — Qaestional  and  ooa- 
vereationa]  meetiaKi — Topics  disnused — The  leat  of  tba 
thought!  uid  aflectioDB — Duty  of  pniyer — Scriptun 
biogniphj  and  hiilorf — The  Brat  porentx  of  maiikud — 
Paradise— Origin  of  moral  ctjI-— Satanic  iDflneiiM — 
A  future  state— Condition  of  thoae  "ho  h»d  dini  ido- 
laten — The  Sabbath — Inquiriea  raipecting  England — 
The  doctrine  of  the  mumctifin— Anxiety  to  poaaen 
genuine  Chriititui  exporience. 


The  religious  services  of  a  general  kind,  amanf^ 
the  natives,  during  the  week,  are  not  numerous. 
There  is  one  lecture,  nhich  is  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing'. Numbers  assemble  at  this  time,  and  the 
exercise,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  useful  in 
keeping  alive  that  interest  in  matten  of  religion, 
which  might  be  diminished  b;  the  secular  engage- 
ments of  the  week.  The  following  account  of  one 
of  these  meetings  is  given  by  Captain  Gambier,  in 
the  extracts  of  his  ionmal. 

"  On  Wednesday  afternoon  we  attei>ded  a 
native  divine  service.  It  was  begun  with  a  hymn ; 
then  Hr.  Nott,  who  did  duty,  ivayed  extempore 
for  some  leng^,  aod  then  reaa  a  passage  fiom 
the  scripture,  upon  whicli  he  pieached  ¥rnh  graat 
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fluency  in  the  OtahetUn  language.  Hie  church 
was  well  attended,  ttioi^h  not  to  tall  aa  on 
Sundays,  when  it  is  crowded.  Almost  all  the 
women,  young  and  old,  were  habited  in  the 
European  manner.  The  most  perfect  order 
reigned  the  whole  time  of  the  serrice.  The 
devout  attention  these  poor  people  paid  to  what 
was  going  forward,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  listened  to  their  teacher,  would  shame  an 
English  congrcgadon.  I  decliu«,  I  never  saw  any 
thing  to  equal  it  I  Objects  of  the  greatest  cun- 
osity  at  all  other  times,  uey  paid  no  sort  of  atten- 
tion to,  during  the  solemnity  of  their  worship. 
After  it  was  over,  crowds,  as  usual,  gathered 
round,  to  look  at  onr  uoifonuB,  to  them  so  new 
and  uncommon,  I  looked  round  very  often 
during  the  sermon,  and  saw  not  one  of  the  con- 
gr^ation  flag  in  their  attention  to  it.  Every  face 
was  directed  to  the  preacher,  and  each  counte- 
nance strongly  markeawith  sincerity  and  pleasure. 
I  had  heard  of  the  success  of  the  Missionaries 
before  1  came  to  Ottdieite,  and,  after  making  great 
allowance  for  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  they 
had  sent  home,  there  remained  sufficient  to  lead 
me  to  anticipate  that  they  had  done  a  great  deal^ 
But  I  now  declare,  their  accounts  were  beyond 
measure  modest,  and,  far  from  colouring  their 
success,  thev  had  not  described  it  equal  to  what  I 
found  it.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sen- 
sations experienced  on  seeing  tine  poor  natives  of 
Otaheite  walking  to  a  Protestant  church  in  the 
most  orderly  and  decent  manner,  with  their  books 
in  their  hands,  and  most  of  them  dressed  in  Euro- 
pean clothes.  Having  just  quitted  the  Marquesas, 
where  we  saw  the  very  state  the  Olaheitans  were 
in  at  the  time  of  their  first  visitors,  we  of  course 
2b2 
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Saw  the  change  to  great  adnuitage  ;  and  the  mag- 
nitnde  of  it  is  so  astonistuDg,  that  all  has  the 
i^peanmce  of  a  dream.  When,  however,  fiilly 
convmced  of  the  reality,  the  hand  of  an  Almightj 
Providence  is  distinctly  acknowledged." 

There  are  special  meetiags,  beM  once  a  we^) 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  desire  to  make  a 
pnblic  profesuon  of  the  christian  fiuth  by  b^)tiHn, 
and  another  for  tke  candidates  for  communioB. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  public  meeting  for 
general  convenation,  or  rather  for  answemig  tba 
questions  of  the  people,  held  every  Monday  after- 
noon or  evening. 

Ihis  meeting  originated  in  that  held  on  the  S6di 
of  July,   1813,  lor  the  purpose   of  writing  the 


names  of  those  who  were  aesaous  of  publidy  pro- 
fessing Christianity ;  and  was  designed  for  the  par- 
ticiilar  instruction  of  such  iitdividuals,  thon^  it 


e  assumed  a  more  general  character.  lUi 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  and  efficient 
means  of  promoting  general  and  religious  improve- 
ment  in  the  islands.  "Hie  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  settlement  in  which  it  is  held,  and 
many  from  remote  districts,  having  assembled  in 
the  place  of  worship ;  we  usaally  took  our  seats 
near  a  taUe  at  one  end  of  the  building.  Soon 
after  the  Hisaionaiies  have  entered,  a  native,  per- 
haps in  some  distant  part  of  the  house,  stands  up, 
and,  addressing  them  by  name,  asks  a  question, 
states  a  difficulty  that  may  have  perplexed  hb 
mind,  begs  an  explanation  of  a  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, or  makes  an  mquiry  relative  to  some  subject 
or  portion  of  the  sacred  volume, '&c.  Our  answer* 
generally  lead  to  farther  ouestions,  either  from  the 
first  inquirer,  or  other  individuals  in  the  aaaembly. 
^he  cooversatioD  is  s<»netimea  continued  until  n 
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tue  hour ;  and  both  the  queries  and  the  [«plie« 
are  uinally  listened  to  with  sttention.  We  alway> 
endeavoured  to  divest  these  meetings  of  all  for- 
mality and  reserve,  and  to  render  them  engaging, 
b;  accompanying  our  replies  with  suitable  facts,  Sec, 
U  illuBtrationB,  and  encouraging  in  the  people  the 
most  unembarrassed  conddence  ;  requesting  them 
to  present  all  their  difficulties,  and  solicit  explana- 
tions or  directions. 

This  meeting  has  always  been  highly  interesting 
and  has  generally  indicated  the  progiesMve  im< 
provement  of  the  people.  The  subjects  discussed 
are  peihapa  leas  miscellaneous  now  than  they  were 
Bome  years  ago,  when  the  people  were  totally 
uninformed  in  all  the  first  principlea  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  nature  of  these  meetings  in  some 
of  the  stations  has,  perhaps,  undei^ne  a  slight 
change.  Iliey  are,  however,  productive  of  im- 
portant benefit. 

Subjects  of  every  kind  were  formerly  discussed, 
end  questions  brought  forward  relative  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  children,  the  fonnin^  of  connexions, 
and  the  whole  of  .their  domestic  economy,  agri- 
culture, trade,  or  barter,  legislature,  war  and 
politics,  history  and  science,  as  connected  with 
the  natural  phenomena  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and,  occasionally,  what  might  be  tenned 
the  first  efforts  of  philosophical  research  in  their 
partially  enlightened  nunds. 

When  the  political  questions  referred  to  their 
foreign  relations,  or  their  intercourse  with  other 
islands,  we  sometimes  allowed  them  to  be  enter- 
tained ;  hut  whenever  they  were  connected  with 
any  civil  proceedings,  or  the  internal  government 
on  the  island,  although  the  person  who  introduced 
h  was  not  iuterrupted   during  his  speech,   the 
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PMtlef  ms  ahrays  refared  to  the  king  and  dueb, 
fttr  whose  cwwijeratioii  be  was  directed  to  present 
it  at  a  convenient  season,  unless  the  dtiefa,  who 
were  generaUy  pceaent,  wished  it  to  be  then  dis- 

Odc  of  the  most  corioits  and  interesting  to^Mca 
of  conversation,  frequently  introduced  by  the  n>ore 
thinking  or  inqniatire  among  them,  was,  the  seat 
of  the  afiections,  and  the  locality  of  intellect. 
Their  ideas  and  ours  were  totally  at  rarianGe  on 
this  point ;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  accuncy 
of  one  or  the  other.  No  part  in  the  syst»n  irf 
Dfs.  Gall  and  Sparzheim  ever  obtained  among 
diem ;  and  so  for  bom  being  phrenologists,  the} 
did  not  imagine  the  hnau  to  be  even  the  seat  o 
tbougiit.  The  frequent  eulc^  pononnced  by  ul 
OD  an  oration  or  actioD,  in  which  undentanding 
and  right  feeling  are  developed,  viz.  "  that  it  n 
creditable  alike  b>  the  head  and  the  heart"  of  the 
■pe^er  or  actor,  would  have  been  altogether  unin- 
tell^ible  to  them.  The  only  exception  to  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  which  de{»ives  the  head  ix  biain 
of  all  connexion  with  the  exercise  of  the  miod,  ii 
the  term  for  headach,  which  is  tahoa,  and  is  also 
used  to  sonify  confusion  of  noise,  and  perplexity 
firom  attentira  to  a  multitude  of  objects  at  the 
same  time. 

The  {rftraseokigy  employed  in  speaking  of  the 
seat  of  the  intellect  and  the  affections,  presents 
another  anak^  between  the  idiom  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  that  of  the  ancient  Hel»«ws.  When 
Meaking  of  mental  or  moral  exercises,  they  inva- 
riably employ  terms  for  which  the  English  word 
"  bowels"  is  perhaps  the  best  translation  :  hence 
tbey  say,  te  manaa  o  /«  ofru,  or  i  ntQ  i  t*  gimi 
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the  thought  of  the  boweU,  or  whhin  the  bowels : 
te  hinaaro  o  ta  aau,  the  desire  of  the  bowels ; 
te  riVt  a  te  aau,  the  anger  of  the  boweli. 
Although  bowels  is,  peihapa,  the  best  aing^le  word 
for  olm  or  auu,  id  the  significatioa  of  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discorer  any  difference,  it 
does  not  convey  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  oati. 
In  some  places  it  might  be  rendered  heart  accord- 
ing to  our  idiom,  as  in  the  thoughts  of  the  heart 
or  mind — the  desire  of  the  mind,  or  soul — or,  the 
anger  of  the  soul.  For  soul  and  spirit,  however, 
they  have  distinct  terms,  vanta,  and  the  ancient 
word  vaiti ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  consider  the  soul  or  spirit  as  ex- 
periencing, in  conjunction  with  the  body,  either 
mental  or  moral  sensations.  AU  the  varied 
passions  and  the  meottil  exercbeB  of  which  they 
were  sensiUe,  they  spoke  of  as  connected  with  the 
aau  or  obu,  a  term  literally  signifying  the  whole  of 
the. abdominal  viscera — for  each  separate  organ  in 
which,  they,  have  a  distinct  name. 

To  the  head  they  attributed  nothing  in  con- 
nexion with  intellect,  nor  to  the  heart  with  regard 
to  moral  feeling.  To  the  organ  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  anatomy  would  be  called  the  heart,  they 
attnbuted  no  other  susceptibililies  than  those 
which  are  common  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
This  led  them  generally  to  contend  that  the 
thoughts  were  in  the  body,  and  not  in  the  brain  ; 
stating,  in  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  their  opinion, 
that  Uie  bowels  or  stomach  were  affected  or  agi- 
tated by  desire,  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  surprise,  and 
all  strong  affections  or  ezeicises  of  the  mind. 
They  were,  probably,  confirmed  in  this  definition 
by  the  &ct  of  audi  being  tfaa  belief  of  their 
kncestois. 
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In  replyi  m  uBuallj  infonned  dtem,  tbai  m 
were  accustomed  to  ipeak  of  tbe  heart  rs  tbe  seat 
of  the  oSectiooa  and  monl  principlei,  tbongh  by 
tbe  heart  we  ottea  meant  neariy  the  mnie  u  tb^ 
intended  by  the  irord  mm  or  OM,  bat  tiiat  we  crai- 
•idered  our  •eniationi  and  mental  peiceptioiia  to 
be  connected  with  the  bnin.  It  wm  in  v*ia  ibat 
we  endeavoured  to  shew  the  raaaonaUenew  of 
this  opioion,  by  pmatitag  out  and  explBimn^'  dM 
connexion  between  the  nerves  pearrading  the 
■ereral  oi^ana  of  Kuae,  and  the  brain — tbe  cea- 
■ation  and  intcirapticn  of  mental  Mneation  tad 
exercise,  when  tbe  nerves  of  the  brain  were  per- 
manently injured — «r  irtien  the  line  of  nervea 
extending  from  an  ornn  tb  the  bcain  was  bn^ea. 
They  usually  answered,  they  would  believe  it  b»- 
cauae  we  said  so,  bat  that  tiiey  did  not  onder- 
■tand  it :  nor  vaa  it  to  be  expected  that  tfaay 
should,  aa  their  knowledge  of  the  anatomr  ef  tha 
human  kame  was  excoeoingly  limited.  1im^  bad 
no  idea  even  of  the  existence  <^  novea,  and  it  waa 
necessary  to  introdoce  into  their  langnage  a  word 
by  which  they  might  be  desiptated.  DiKtuaiaDi  of 
this  nature,  ttiough  adapted  ta  interest  die  people, 
and  encourage  use  exercise  of  intelkct,  were  pro- 
bably more  amusiof^  than  profitable;  and,  not«tfi- 
standing  the  divemified  subjects  presented,  their 
inquiries  generally  referred  to  the  new  order  of 
things  which  Christianity  had  introduced. 

In  reference  to  this,  while  they  were  some- 
times trivial,  and  perhaps  tadidovs,  they  wve 
often  deeply  interesting  and  important,  md  not 
unfrequently  difficult  and  perplexing.  I  wrote 
many  of  them  down  at  the  tmie :  others  faaxe 
been  recorded  by  my  companions  :  a  sdection 
will  convey  a  more  correct  ioea  of  their  mode  td 
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tbmkiag    and    expreuion,  than   any  geofiral  de- 
acriptioQ. 

Many  of  their  qucstiooa  referred  to  the  exercise 
of  prayer,  for  punctual  attendance  to  which  they 
have  been  uniformly  distinguished.  Prayer  for 
Divine  direction  accompanied  their  earliest  inqui- 
ries on  the  subject  of  religioa;  and  when  in  any 
district  even  two  or  three  were  desirous  of  becom- 
ing the' disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  associate  together  for  this  purpose> 
Private  prayer  has  long  been  almost  universal,  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  imploring  a  blessing;  on 
their  food ;  and  although  they  at  first  asked  whe- 
ther they  must  not  learn  to  pray  in  the  English 
language  ?  whether  Giod  would  not  be  angry,  if 
they  should  use  incorrect  expressions  in  prayer  t 
or  whether,  when  they  had  retired  to  their  gardens, 
or  the  bushes  adjacent  to  tbeir  dwellings,  and  wera 
there  engaged  in  prayer,  their  attention  should  be 
diverted  by  an  intruder,  they  should  leave  off  pr 
continue?  Sometimes  they  would  ask,  whether 
engaging  in  conversation,  and  praying,  with  very 
wicked  persons,  such  as  had  been  timrderers,  &c. 
would  not  appear  in  some  degree  sanctioning  or 
extenuating  their  crimes  7  With  more  frequency, 
however,  and  greater  eagerness,  the^  often  in- 
quired how  they  could  prevent  evil  thoughts 
arising  in  their  minds  during  seasons  of  devotion 
—how  they  could  avoid  repeating  words  of  prayer 
unsttended  by  devotional  desires — and  how  they 
could  at  all  times  engage  the  heart  in  this  exer- 
cise 7  I  recollect  a  father  and  a  mother  asking 
with  ardent  solicitude,  whether  it  would  be  right 
to  take  their  little  boy,  or  girl,  with  them  to  the 
bushes  or  the  garden,  talk  with  it  in  this  retire- 
ment, and  teach  it  there  to  pray  to  God  ?    Prayer 
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in  th«r  fomilies  was  regularly  observed ;  and 
among  the  many  inquiries  in  reference  to  thia 
subject,  it  was  once  asked,  whether  Jesus  ChriM 
had  femilj  prayer  with  his  disciples;  whether, 
in  their  own  houses,  in  the  event  of  the  sickneM 
or  absence  of  the  husband,  the  wife  should  not 
convene  the  family,  and  perform  this  important 
duly? 

Portions  of  scripture  history  and  biography  were 
among  the  most  engaging  subjects  of  inquiry, 
especially  those  contained  in  the  Old  TestamenL 
Those  in  the  New  Testament  also  interested  them. 
On  one  occasion,  they  asked  what  the  heavy 
burdens  were  that  our  Lord  accused  the  scribes 
and  pharisees  of  binding  on  men's  shonldera  ;  and 
what  was  meant  by  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead."  At  another  time  they  inquired  who  were 
the  scribes,  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Savtoar; 
and  asked  if  they  were  the  secretaries  of  the 
Missionary  Societies  in  Jerusalem  T  &c.  This 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  word,  whidi 
in  English  is  translated  tcribg,  being  in  Tahitian 
rendered  writer,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  native 
MiasionBry  societies  being  the  only  individuals 
among  them  thus  de»gnated. 

The  usages  and  customs  prevailing  amoi^  the 
ancient  Jews  were  often  topics  of  conversatioD, 
and  more  than  once  they  have,  with  evident  sin- 
cerity, inquired  if  their  repentance  would  not  be 
more  acceptable  to  God,  were  theT  to  rend  their 
garments,  and  cover  their  heads  witn  ashes,  or  gird 
uemselves  with  sackcloth,  than  simply  eipressing 
their  penitence.  This  questitm,  with  those  fre- 
quently asked  relative  to  the  consequences  of 
mistakes  or  iotetniption  in  prayer,  probably  arose 
Srom  the  impression  left  by  toe  system  of  Jdolatiy 
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they  bad  ao  recently  ab&iidoned,  whoM  only  excel- 
lency consisted  in  the  correctness  of  meie  external 
Ibnn  and  ceremony. 

In  all  their  idol  worship,  however  lai^  or  costly 
the  sacrifices  that  had  been  offered,  and  however 
near  its  close  the  most  protracted  ceremony  might 
be,  if  the  priest  omittea  or  misplaced  any  word  in 
the  prayers  with  which  it  was  always  accompanied, 
or  if  his  attention  was  diverted  by  any  means,  so 
that  the  prayer  was  ^t,  or  broken,  the  whole  was 
rendered  unavailable,  he  must  prepare  other 
^dctims,  and  repeat  bis  prayers  from  the  com- 
nencement. 

The  history  of  our  first  parents  was  frequently 
oronght  forward.  Sometimes  they  wanted  to 
know  what  was  the  colour  of  Adam  and  Eve'i 
skin,  or  what  language  they  spoke  -.  with  regard 
to  the  former,  their  opinions  were  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber ;  they  said  it 
was  very  likely  they  were  brown  or  olive- coloured, 
and,  as  their  descendants,  or  the  descendants  of 
NoE^,  travelled  to  bolter  climates,  tbey  became 
darker ;  while  those,  whose  information  had 
removed  the  belief  that  our  colour  was  the  effect 
of  disease,  acknowledged  the  plausibility  of  our 
ancestors  having  become  white  from  the  mfluence 
of  cold,  and  a  clouded  atmosphere,  whereby  they 
were  shaded  from  the  sun. 

More  important  matters  concerning  them  were 
however  often  the  subjects  of  inquiry.  They  felt 
interested  in  their  destiny,  and  asked  whether, 
after  the  fall,  and  expulsion  from  Paradise,  they 
had  repent«d  and  obtained  pardon;  and  at  one 
time,  when,  in  answer  to  this  question,  it  had  been 
stated  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  they 
had  obtained  forgiveness,  and  were  now  in  heaven. 
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the  vatire  immediately  ioquired  lurther,  hoV' 
Adam's  crime  could  a&ct  hb  poeterity,  after  the. 
guilt  contracted  by  it  had  been  removed  even  fiom 
die  perpetiaton  of  that  crime  ?  The  origia  <rf 
moral  eril  waa  sometimea  introduced.  It  has  be^ 
uked,  at  meetings  when  I  have  beea  preoent. 
Would  Satan  have  tempted  Eve,  or  wontd  man 
have  fallen,  if  God  had  not  forbtddeo  oui  fim 
pvutts  to  ealof  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  IcnowledgjeT 
To  which  it  was  answered.  That  if  God  had  not 
made  that  the  peculiar  teat  of  their  obedieDce, 
Satan  would  have  found  Kane  other  mefeim 
through  which  to  tempt  them  to  sin. 

A  man  once  aiked.  What  caused  the  angels  in 
heavea  to  sin,  or  Satan  to  become  a  wicked  spirit ! 
He  was  told  that  pride  was  the  cause  of  his  &1I, 
but  that  how  pride  entered  heavea  was  not  revealed. 
AiKttheT  once  proposed  the  following  query :  Yon 
say  God  is  a  holy  and  a  powerful  being,  that  Sataa 
is  the  cause  of  a  vast  increase  of  moral  evil  or 
wickedness  in  the  world,  by  exciting  or  disposing 
men  to  sin.  If  Satan  be  only  a  dependent  crea- 
ture, and  the  cause  of  so  much  evil,  which  is  dis- 
pleaung  to  God,  why  does  not  God  kill  Satan  at 
once,  and  thereby  [Herent  all  the  evil  of  which  he 
is  the  author  t  In  answer,  he  was  told  that  the 
facts  of  Satan's  dependence  on,  or  subjection  lo 
the  Almighty,  and  his  yet  being  pennitted  to  tempt 
men  to  evil,  were  undeniable  from  the  declarations 
of  scripture,  and  the  experience  of  every  one  accus- 
tomed to  observe  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
Such  an  observer  woula  often  find  himself  exposed 
to  an  influence  that  could  be  attributed  only  to* 
Satanic  ag^cy ;  but  that  why  he  was  permitted  to 
exert  this  influence  on  man,  was  not  made  known 
ID  the  Bible.     We  idways  stated  plainly,  that  it 
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wu  the  contents  of  ihat  volume  which  we  came  to 
teach  them ;  that  the  existence  of  thia  baneful  and 
often  fatal  influence  was  too  extensively  felt  to 
allow  of  its  bein^  questkined ;  Aal  the  antidote 
to  the  evil  it  might  have  already  inSicted,  uid  the 
preaemitiTe  against  its  future  effects,  were  pointed 
ont ;  and  thai  it  was  wisei,  and  &r  moie  important) 
to  K[^iy  to  those  remedies,  thas  to  indulge  in 
impro^table  Bpedtlations  relative  to  its  origin. 

llie  duration  of  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  wicked 
in  dte  future  state,  was  occasiondly  introdncedt 
and  more  than  once  I  have  heard  them  ask,  if  none 
of  flieir  ancestors,  nor  any  of  the  former  tnlubitants 
of  the  islands,  had  gone  to  heaven  ?  This,  to  us 
and  to  them,  was  one  of  the  most  distressing  dis- 
cnasiona  upon  which  we  ever  entoed.  To  them  it 
was  peculiarly  so ;  fin  we  may  naturally  suppose, 
the  recollection  of  the  individuals  whom  many  of 
them  had  perh^M  poisoned,  murdered  without 
provocatJon,  slain  in  tiattle,  or  killed  for  sacrifice, 
wonld  on  these  occasidns  forcibly  recur  to  their 
minds  ;  and  at  these  times,  many  a  patent's  heart 
must  have  beeti  rent  with  angoish,  to  us  incon- 
ceivable, at  the  remembrance  of  those  children 
in  whose  blood  their  hands  had  been  imbrued. 
Beaides  these  sources  of  intensely  painful  refleo 
tion,  there  is  sometliing  overwhelming  in  the 
thought  of  relatives  and  friends  removed  from  tha 
world  of  hope  and  probation,  having  their  doom 
irrevocably  fixed  I  Hence  we  could  perceive  a 
degree  of  painfiit  emotion  among  the  people  when- 
ever the  subject  was  introduced ;  and  although  Jea 
intiioately  afiecled  by  thia  inquiry  than  those 
MOund  us,  it  was  to  us  a  most  appalling  subject- 
one  on  wluch  we  could  not  dwdl  with  composure. 
This  feeling,  on  their  parts,  also,  bas  been  at  tiuM* 
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almost  overpowenng,  and  haa  either  siupended  our 
convereatioD,  or  induced  an  abrupt  tranwtion  to 
some  other  topic. 

His  is  a  moat  distressing  consideration,  and  is 
a  subject  often  brought  before  a  Missionary's  mind, 
from  the  circomstances  into  which  his  engage- 
ments lead  him,  and  the  intim^e  eounezioD  of  his 
every  effort  with  the  iiiture  and  eternal  destinies  of 
those  around  him ;  while  it  furnishes,  next  to  the 
love  of  Christ,  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentirea 
to  derotedness  and  unabated  effort.  Well  mjght 
one  now  engaged  in  this  work  exclaim,  "  ^ve 
hundred  millions  of  souls,*  who  are  represented 
I  being  unenlightened  I     I  cannot,  if  I  would. 


give  up  the  idea  of  being  a  MisMonary,  while  I 
reflect  upon  this  vast  number  of  my  frilow-ain* 
ners,  who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge. 


'Five  hundred  millions  I'  intrudes  itself  upon  my 
mind  wherever  I  go,  and  however  I  am  employed. 
When  I  go  to  bed,  it  is  the  last  thing  that  lecnn 
to  my  memory ;  if  I  awake  in  the  night,  it  is  to 
meditate  upon  it  alone;  and  in  the  momii^, 
it  is  generally  the  first  thing  that  occupies  my 
thoughts." 

What  mind,  under  the  influence  of  the  nuecpii- 
vocal  declarations  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  true  condition  of  the  he«< 
then,  can  calmly  entertain  the  thou^t  of  the  mil- 
lions who  remam  ignorant  of  the  gospel  ? 

We  always  told  those  who  inquired,  that  it 
was  not  for  us  to  say,  what  was  Uie  actual  state 
of  the  departed ;  that  of  those  who  died  in  in- 
fancy, we  were  permitted  to  cherish  the  conso- 
latory hope  of  their  felicity ;  that  those  who  snr- 
*  It  ii  estimatod  tbst  there  era  mora  Oiam  hk  bndred 
nUUcmi  dnljtnto  of  tte  knowladge  of  Um  sMvd. 
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vived  infancy,  had  not  been  without  the  Bdmoni- 
liooB  of  conscience,  which  had  borne  a  &ithful 
testimony  to  the  chaiacter  of  all  their  actions; 
and  that  on  the  evidence  of  that  witness  they 
would  be  acquitted  or  convicted  at  the  bar  of 
Ood.  At  the  same  time  assuring  them,  that 
whatever  crimes  they  mig^t  have  to  answer  for, 
rejectioa  of  the  E;oai>el  would  not  be  one ;  though 
this  would,  perhaps,  involve  the  heaviest  condem- 
nation on  their  descendants,  if  by  them  that  gospel 
was  neglected  or  despised. 

Many  of  their  inquiries  related  to  the  proper 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  under  what  cir- 
cnmstances  it  would  be  proper  to  launch  a  canoe 
or  undertake  a  voyage  ?  This  resulted  from  the 
king's  sister  being  taken  ill  at  Afareaitu,  while  w« 
were  residing  there ;  and  the  natives  wishing  to 
send  word  to  her  relations,  but  hesitatiog  because 
it  was  lite  Sabbath.  A  man  once  came  and  said, 
that  while  he  was  attending  public  worship,  a  pig 
broke  into  his  garden ;  that  on  his  return,  he  saw 
him  devouring  the  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-cane, 
taro,  and  other  productions,  in  which  pine-apples 
were  probably  included,  but  that  he  did  not  dcive 
it  out,  because  he  waa  convinced  it  would  imme- 
diately retum^unlesB  he  repaired  the  broken  fence, 
and  that  he  supposed  was  a  kind  of  labour  pro- 
hibited on  the  Sabbath .  He  therefore  allowed  the  pig 
to  remain  till  he  was  satisfied,  and  did  not  mend  the 
fence  till  the  following  morning.  He,  however, 
*ilhed  to  know,  and  the  people  in  general  were  evi- 
dently interested  in  the  inquiry — whether,  in  the 
event  of  a  similar  occurrence  at  any  future  period, he 
■hould  do  wrong  in  driving  out  the  animal,  ood  re- 
pairing the  fence.  He  was  told  that  the  moat  secure 
way  would  be  to  keep  the  fence  in  good  repair ;  but 
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that  if  [ngs  ihoold  break  in  on  the  Sabhs^,  the; 
Oi^t-by  all  means  to  be  ilriven  out,  and  the  bceachea 
thev  hu  made,  so  tat  repaired  as  to  secure  the 
etMuoann  till  die  fbllinriii^  day.  A  chief  of  Hn»- 
hine  onca  asked  me,  whether  it  wookl  be  right, 
sappoaing'  he  were  walking  in  his  garden  on  that 
day,4u>d  aaw  ripe  plantains  hanging  fmm  the  trees 
tbatgrew-bT  the  aide  of  the  mth,  to  gather  and 
eat  them?  I  answered,  that  I  tbon^t  it  wonki  Bot 
be  wrong.  I  felt  moILBed  to  do  ao,  aaid  he,  lart 
Sabbath,  when  walking  in.  my  garden;  bnt  <m 
reflecting  that  I  had  other  froit  ready  {Jacked  and 
prepared,  I  heaitated,-rr-n(it  becaose  1  beliered  it 
wonld  be  in  itself  ainfiil,  bat  leat  my  attendants 
should  notice  it,  and  do  so  too,  and  it  ahDnld 
become  a  general  practice  with  the  people  to  go  to 
their,  gardens,  and  gather  &wt  to  eat  on  the  Sab- 
bath, which  would  be  nnhvoaiafale  to  the  pn^icr 
obserrance  of  Ihat  day- 

Their  inquiries  refosed  not  only  to  histotieal, 
bic^r^iocal,  and  other  &cta  connected  with  the 
sained  volame,  bat  to  tboae  tehUiog  to  other  na- 
tionaof  the  earth.  1^  extent  of  tenitoij,  nnm* 
ber  of  inhabitants,  colour,  langnme,  relinon,  of 
the  di&rent  conntiiei  ctf  irtiom  th^  had  heard 
fiont  occasional  visileis,  were  topics  of  convenn- 
tion  M  these  neetmgs,  togedter  with  the  effi)rtB  of 
Christians  to  {nopagate  the  go^>el  among  them. 
But  the  mart  interesting  of  these  reftned  to  Bag- 
land ;  and  although  tlmr  reotrileilions  of  Captain 


Cook  were  generally  mon  indistiiict,  and  tot 
diffeieat  from  those  entertninad  by  the  Sandwia 
lalandraa,  he  was  often  allnded  to ;  aad  we  wen 
asked,  if  any  memben  (rf*  his  fiunily  atiU  surrirad, 
and  whether  diey  would  ever  come  to  the  islanda. 
Ibe. cities,  towns,  houses,  carriages,  diesa,  and 
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RUmBera  of  the  English,  the  rbyal  state  of  king 
Oeoige,  the  numbers  in  his  arDiy,  the  evolutiona 
of  his  tioopa,  the  laws  of  the  kingaom,  the  punish- 
ment  of  crimes,  the  principle!  of  comnt«rce,  and 
the  extent  and  variety  of  manuftu^res,  were  at 
different  times  brought  forward. 

Numbers  of  the  n^ves  had  indeed  visited  Eng- 
land, bnt  their  observation  had  been  so  limited,  or 
their  accounts  so  coiktradictory  and  exaggerated 
that  their  countrymen  ktiew  not  what  to  believe, 
and  tiot  un&eqnently,  when  any  of  these  had  re- 
turned,  the  substance  of  their  reports  was  brought 
to  the  questioning  meeting,  to  receive  our  confir- 
mation or  eiphnation.  The  religious  character 
and  observances  of  the  English  were  usnalty  mat- 
ters of  great  interest.  The  dimensions  and  num- 
ber of  our  cathedrab,  churches,  and  chapels,  the 
size  of  the  congregations,  the  proportion  of  the 
population  that  attended  public  worship,  and  the 
order  of  the  services,  were  often  topics  of  inquiry. 
The  experience  of  those  who  were  true  Christians 
in  England,  was  also  introduced;  and  their  re- 
marks on  this  point,  especially  when  they  first 
became  interested  in  the  subject  of  religion  them- 
selves, were  often  rather  amuamg.  "  How  happy  the 
Christians  in  England  must  be,"  they  would  some- 
times say.—"  So  many  teachers,  so  many  books, 
the  whole  of  the  Bible  in  tiieir  language,  end  no 
idolatry,  they  must  have  little  dse  to  do  but  to 
praise  God.  Tlieir  crimes  have  never  been  like 
ours;  they  never  offered  human  sacriBces,  mur- 
dered their  infant*,  &c.  Do  they  ever  repent? 
have  they  any  thing  to  repent  of?"  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  those  who  were  recently  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  these  crimes,  and  wen 
but  very  partially  informed  as  to  the  true  sUte 
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The  doctrine  of  the  resunectioi)  of  the  body  baa 
ever  appeared  to  them,  as  it  did  whea  announced 
by  the  apostle  to  the  civilized  philosophers  of 
Athens,  or  the  august  rulera  ia  the  Roman  hall  (4 
judgment,  as  a  fact  astounding  or  incredible.  Of 
ancrthei  vorld,  aod  the  existence  of  the  soul  in 
th^  world  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  they 
appear  at  all  times  to  have  entertained  some  indis^ 
tinct  ideas ;  but  the  reanimation  of  the  mouldering 
bodies  of  the  dead,  never  seems,  even  in  their 
wildest  flights  of  imagination,  to  have  occurred  to 
them,  ^^en  finit  declared  by  the  Missionaries, 
it  merely  awakened  astonishment,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  one  among  the  many  novel  and  striking 
bets  connected  with  the  doctrines  which  tbe  new 
religion  unfolded.  But  a*  the  subject  was  more 
frequently  brought  under  their  notice  in  pnblic 
discourse,  or  in  readtQg  tbe  scriptnies,  and  their 
minds  were  more  attentively  ezeicised  upon  it  in 
,  connexion  with  their  ancestry,  themselves,  and 
their  descendants,  it  appeared  invested  with  more 
than  ordinary  difficulty ;  bordering,  to  their  a^ire- 
hension,  on  impossibility.  On  Uib,  as  w^  as 
other  equally  important  points,  their  queries,  from 
native  simplicity  and  entire  ^pontnce,  were  soote- 
times  both  puerile  and  amusing. 

A  number  of  the  attendants  on  the  queen's 
sister,  soon  after  their  reception  of  Christianity, 
came  to  the  meeting,  and  stated  that  one  of  thor 
friends  had  died  a  few  days  before,  and  that  they 
had  buried  the  corpse  a«»rding  to  their  ancimt 
manner,  not  laying  it  strai^t  in  a  coffin,  as  Chria- 
ttans  were  aocostomed  to  do,  but  placing  it  in  a 
fitting  postare,  with  the  Ace  between  the  kneca, 
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tbe  hands  under  the  tbi^,  and  the  Whole  body 
bound  round  with  coids.  Since  the  interment, 
(they  added,)  they  had  been  thinlcing  about  the 
resurrection,  and  wished  to  know  how  the  body 
would  then  appear,  whether,  if  left  in  that  manner, 
it  would  not  rise  deformed,  and  whether  they  had 
not  better  disinter  the  corpse,  and  deposit  it  in  a 
straight  or  horiiontal  position.  A  suitable  reply 
was  of  course  returned.  They  were  directed  to  let 
it  remain  undisturbed— that  probably  long  before 
the  resurrection  it  would  be  so  completely  dls'- 
solved,  and  mingled  with  the  surrounding  earUi, 
that  no  trace  would  be  left  of  the  form  in  which  it 
had  been  deposited. 

Questions  of  this  kind  were  only  presented 
during  the  first  stages  of  their  christian  progress, 
and  dtey  were  not  frequent.  In  general  tlieit 
inquiries  were  exceedin^v  interesting,  llie  time 
when,  the  means  by  whichy  the  attending  circmn- 
stances,  and  the  manner  of  the  resurrection,  the 
recf^ition  of  friends,  the  identity  of  the  bodies  of 
adults,  and  whether  the  souls  of  mfents  would  be' 
united  to  infant  bodies,  and  whether  they  would 
be  as  inferior  in  the  future  state,  as  their  powers 
and  faculties  appeared  in  this,  often  furnished 
matter  for  interesting  conversation. 
-  There  were,  however,  other  points  of  inquiry, 
peculiarly  affecting  to  themselves.  Many  of  their 
relatives  or  countrymen  had  been  devoured  by 
sharks ;  a  limb  or  large  portion  of  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  body  of  others,  had  been  destroyed  by  these 
voracious  fish.  A  constant  attendant  on  these 
meetings  at  Afareaitu  had,  while  we  resided  there, 
one  side  of  his  face  torn  off,  and  eaten  by  one.  llie 
sharks,  that  had  eaten  men,  were  p«rhape  after- 
wards caught,  and  became  fbod  for  the  nativei, 
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wbo  mig^t  tlieidselves  be  deTooicd  by  other 
shailu.  CannibnlicEB,  thoa|^  some  deaj  its  hav- 
iag  been  pnetised  among  themBelTCa,  is  auppoeed 
to  have  existed  in  one  of  tbe  idandi  at  lean,  and 
is  kaown,  and  Dnireraally  ackaowledged  to  prerail 
among  those  by  which  they  are  sanoaadea;  and 
it  is  not  cxHutdeied  by  them  impn^MMa  that  some 
of  theii  own  countrymen  haTe  been  eatAn  by  the 
blanden  among  whom  they  hare,  from  stress  of 
weather,  been  oaaL  Itie  men  who  had  eaten  their 
fellow-men,  mi^t  hare  been,  and  pertuqn  oflcB 
^vere,  (aa  many  of  the  cAnnibolB  inhabit  the  low 
coralline  islands,  and  lire  by  fishing,)  eaten  by 
■harks,  which  would  Bometimea  be  caught  and 
eaten  by  the  iiAalntants  of  distant  islands. 

After  urging  these  and  coircspcHiding  ioqBiriea, 
which  had  exercised  their  minds,  they  woold  ask, 
After  all  these  processes  of  new  comlMnatioa,  will 
the  original  parts  of  every  human  body  be  re> 
united  at  the  resurrection  t  Stc.  On  anch  ooca- 
doQs,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resunection 
was  eshituted,  as  demcMUtrated  by  the  reanrrectioD 
of  Lazuiifl  and  of  Christ ;  the  identity  of  our 
Lord's  body,  liy  his  sufaeeqaenl  ialercoune  with 
the  disciples,  especialtv  with  Thomas;  and  dM 
certainty  of  the  general  resnrrectioa  iHVseated,  aa 
deduced  from -tbe  numoous  aad  expliot  dedai^ 
tioaa  of  scripture^  and  the  reasoung  of  tbe  in- 
spired writers.  The  identhr  of  the  body  was 
stated  as  being  consistent  with  the  tjiareeter  Bad 


or  in  his  canae  on  earth,  shovU  be  ghnified  i: 
beeyen ;  and  that  the  same  body  whidi  in  nnioa 
with  tbe  soul  had  been  employed  in  rehelGon  and 
▼ice,  should  auBer  the  juit  coueqnenee*  in  ■ 
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fotnre  state.  The  declarations  of  Scripture  on  thii 
ntomentouf  point,  ahrayi  appeared  sfttisfactoiy; 
and  although  the  circumstaiicei  of  the  lesuirection, 
and  the  manner  by  which  parts  of  the  same  bodv 
would  be  united,  (Sec.  irere  inqniriet  ponued  witli 
deepest  interest,  we  generally  fonnd  them  tenni- 
DKte  in  expressionB  of  desire  that  they  might  be 
prepared,  rise  with  glorified  bodies,  and  oome  forth 
from  their  gr&ves  "  to  the  resurrection  of  life." 

Questions,  simUar  to  those  started  by  these  un- 
tutored islanden,  have  frequently  been  agitated 
among  the  learned,  in  the  ethical  schools  of 
Europe ;  and  our  most  nibtle  casuists  have  found 
no  easy  task  in  obviating  the  difficulties  which 
they  involve.  Even  the  changes  which  the  body 
naturally  undra^oes  in  its  present  mortal  state, 
militate  against  the  supjwsitKni,  that  every  atom 
once  vitally  united  to  tne  common  mass  will  be 
included  iu  the  body  that  shall  be  hereafter,  and 
direct  us  to  admit  that  the  resurrection  must  be 
consistent  with  innumerable  mutations.  Hence, 
we  are  taught  to  infer,  that,  while  the  identity  of 
peraonality  is  preserved,  the  fluctuE^tions  which 
take  place  in  the  numerical  particles,  and  in  the 
modification  of  them,  in  our  present  bodies,  can 
offer  no  impediment  to  the  credibility  of  this  mo- 
mentous doctrine. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  the  most  important  referred  to  what 
might  be  called  their  Christian  experience — the 
effect  of  texts  of  Scripture  committea  to  memory, 
in  stimulating  to  duty,  and  restraining  &om  nn. 
Often  they  would  ask,  "  How  can  we  •  attain  true 
repentance,  and  a  change  of  heart  ?  How  may  we 
know  that  we  are  not  deceiving  ourselves  ?  How 
can  we  be  preserved  from  fors^ng  God  and  com- 
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Butting  sin  T  We  desire  genoine  bith ;  lAen  oA 
we  obtain  itt  Once  dtey  obserred — ^Adun  fell  in 
Pandne,  and  angels  fell  even  in  heaven  itself; 
how  then  can  we  be  {Kcserved  {hHn  sinning  againtf 
God  ?  Tdl  na  bow  we  may  be  safe  from  SaUn  - 
— bow  we  may  be  safe  for  heaven,  and  secure  cA 
admiasioa  th(u«?"  I  tefirain  6t>m  CMnments  on 
the  numeioiis  inquiries  brou^t  forward  at  these 
me^ings,  which  have  been  proved  esseatiallj  ser- 
viceaUe  to  the  nation — stimulating  inqoiiy,  givii^ 
a  proper  diiectioa  to  their  search  after  truths 
opanoin^  and  str^igthening  the  mind,  yet  re-, 
straining  them  withm  the  Gmits  of  revelation. 
Tbeir  inquiries  shew,  if  evidence  were  wanting, 
that  their  mental  cajiabilitiea  are  not  contemptible, 
aod  demonstiate  the  influence  of  the  highest  (»der 
of  ChriitJan  princiides  upon  the  mind  and  the 
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